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BOOK III. 


CHAP. I. 


O the Wars, Valour, Military Glory, &c. of the an- 
1 cient Grecians. 


—— 0 —— 


|. HE ancient Grec/ans were a rude and unpoliſh'd fort of 

= Mortals, wholly unacquainted with the modern, and 

| more refin'd Arts of War and Peace. Perſons of the 

9 higheſt Birth and Quality, and whom they fancy'd to 
be deſcended from the Race of the immortal Gods, had little 
bother buſineſs to employ their Hours, beſide tilling the Earth, or 
feeding their Flocks and Herds; and the rapine of theſe, or ſome 
other petty Concerns, which was look d on as a generous and 
+ heroical Exploit, occaſion d moſt of the Wars, ſo famous in their 
Story. Achilles in Homer tells Agamemnon, that 'twas purely to 
7 oblige him, he had engag'd himſelf in ſo long and dangerous a 
War againſt the Trojans, from whom he had never receiv'd any 
* Juſt cauſe of Quarrel, having never been deſpoil'd of his Oxen 


or Horſes, or had the Fruits of his ground deſtroy d by them (a); 
Is () Liad. d. v. 1. 52, 2 8 ; 
0) Tied, 4. v i r 'Þ & 
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o 39 690 Tedor Ly, naviey al uurtoy 
Ae waywTo Cr, ine in wor dinei any. 
OJ m tubs 3s naw, vs who imme, 
Odi m7” iy en ferCnna Panartey 
Kaoewr i /], £77409 pant mONNE ,ut u 
Ofeet Te oxen, S N,õ—: TE HY ii sci. : SY 
And ov,  wiy avaid\s, dj £5Tue)'s o 0 Nealgns: 
For tho' I here with warlike Trojans fight, 
Tis not to vindicate my private Right; 
Since they by impious Theft have ne'er detain'd 
My Oxen, 10% or on Phthia's Land | 
Deſtroy'd my Fruits; ſecur'd by craggy Ways 
_ Ofer pathleſs Mountains, and tempeſtueus Seas 
I fear not what Invaſions they can make 
But 'tis, ungrateful Man, tis for thy fake, 
I' advance thy Triumphs that J hither come, 
That thou with greater State may'ſt reign at home. 
| e op Mr. Hutchin. 
And the ſimplicity of their Conduct may be ſufficiently evin- 
ced, as from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo by thole eſpecially, where 
Achilles, Hector, or Ajax are introduc'd oppoſing themſelves to vaſt 
Numbers, and by the force of their own Valour putting to flight 
whole Squadrons of their Enemies. Nor is the Poet to be thought 
Blame-worthy, or to have tranſgreſs'd the Rules of Probability 


in ſuch Relations; which, tho' perhaps ſtrange and incredible in 
our Days, were no doubt accommodated to the manners of the 


_ Times, of which he wrote. For even in the ſacred Story we 
find it recorded, that a ſingle Goliath defy'd all the Armies of I- 
rael (a), and with a big Look, and a few arrogant Words, ſtruck ſo 
great Terrour into them, that they fled before him. | 
Notwithſtanding this, in the Revolution of a few Ages, Greece 
became the celebrated Mother of the braveſt, and moſt experi- 


enc'd Soldiers in the World: For being canton'd into a great 


Number of little independent States, all which, tho' bordering 
upon one another were govern'd by different Laws, . and proſe- 
cuted contrary Intereſts, it became the Seat of continual Wars; 


every Hamlet being ambitious of enlarging its Territory, by: 


_ encroaching upon its Neighbour-Village, and contending for the 
addition of a few Lands, with no leſs Heat and Fury than 
if whole Kingdoms had been the Prize; The Conſequence 


whereof was, that the Gr-c:ans; being from their Childhood in- 
ured to martial Affairs, and having to their native Bravery added 


long and conſtant Experience, were render'd as well in good Or- 


der and Diſcipline, as true Courage and Valour, ſuperiour to 
moſt other Nations. They became a Terrour to all the Coun- 
tries round about them, and with ſmall Numbers often put to 


flight vaſt multitudes of the Barbarians : The Perſians frequently 


* — — 1 1 1 11 


0 1 Sam. XVII. 1I, 4. | 
| | experienc'd 
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4 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 3 
= experienc'd the ſad effects of it in the loſs of numerous Armies, 
and at length of the greateſt Empire in the World. And (to 
enumerate no more Inſtances in a thing ſo well known) the Car- 
© thaginians, tho' Men of great Courage, and excellently skill'd in 
the Art of War, being worſted in Sicily by Timoleon the Corinthi. 
an, in ſeveral Encounters, and by unequal numbers of Men, were 
driven into an Admiration of the Grecian Valour ; and forc'd to 
_— confeſs, that they were the moſt pugnacious and inſupportable of 
Mankind; and e made it their Buſineſs to entertain as 
many of them as they could procure, in their Service (a). 5 
But tho' almoſt all the Grec/ans had their ſhare in Military Glo- 
ry, yet were the reſt far inferiour to the Lacedemoniaus, who by the 
Laus of their Country were under an Obligation to make War 
their Profeſſion; they never apply'd themſelves to any Art or Em- 
ployment, or the exerciſe of Trades which they accounted unwor- 
thy of generous and free-born Souls; but committing all ſuch 
Cares to the Helote, who were a genteeler ſort of Slaves, ſpent their 
Time in manly Exerciſes, to render their Bodies ſtrong and active. 
They were alſo accuſtom'd by hard Diet, by Stripes, and other 
Severities, patiently to undergo Hardſhips, to endure Wounds, to 
encounter Dangers, and if the Honour of their Country ſo requi- 
red, to throw themſelves into the Arms of Death without Fear or 
Regret. Yer were they not ſo imprudent or fool-hardy, as to 
court Dangers, or Death ; but were taught from their Childhood 
* be always prepar'd either to live or die, and equally willing ro 
do either; as appears from thoſe Verſes, cited by Plutarch (6b) to 
this purpoſe ; On” 


* 


O N M. à Cv N randvs 2 d Hic ker, 
A Y Tame , dppTY EATENLIH - 
They dy'd, but not as laviſh of their Blood, 

Or thinking Death it ſelf was ſimply good, 

Or Life; both theſe the ſtricteſt Vertue try'd, 


And as that call'd, they gladly liy'd or dy'd. 


Nor was this Indifferency to Life or Death only diſcours'd of a- 
mongſt them, as a point of meer Speculation ; but carefully and 
ſeriouſly inſtill'd in their tender Years, and always embrac'd as 
One of the firſt Principles of their Actions; which begor in them 
1 =o an undaunted Courage, and ſo firm and unmoveable a Re- 
wlution, that ſcarce any other Nation was able to ſtand before 
them. This extraordinary and unparallel'd Bravery, being adorn- 
ad and ſtrengthen'd with the wiſeſt Conduct, and the molt per- 
fed Skill in all the Stratagems of War thoſe Times were capable 
St, has render'd them famous in Story, and Examples of Milita- 
*g ry Vertue to all ſucceeding Ages: For (theſe are Plutarch "if {> 
"2 Words) the Lacedemonians were moſt expert and cunning in the 
4 - Arr of War, being train'd up and accuſtom'd to nothing more 
() FJutarchbus Ti b lopida. (c) Pelopida, *** 
F (s) } re (b) Pelopi 5 6 pida i aa 
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4 Of the Military Affairs of Greece, 
© than to keep themſelves from Confuſion, when their Order 
„ ſhould be broken; to fallow any Leader or Right-handman, fo 
„ rallying themſelves into Order; and to fight on what part ſo- 
ever Dangers preſs. | | 5 0 
It is therefore by no means to be wonder'd at, that foreign and 
vaſtly remote Nations ſhould be deſirous to entertain the Lacede= 
monians in their Service; that Cyrus the Younger ſhould think * 
it the readieſt and moſt effectual Method to advance himlelf 
to the Empire of Perſia: That Craſus, the wealthy King of Lyaia, 
and ſeveral of the ÆAgyptian Monarchs, tho' ſurrounded with nu- 
merous Forces of their own, ſhould never eſteem themſelves ſe- 
cure without Aſſiſtance from Sparta; or that the Sicilians, Ihra- 
cians, Carthaginians, with the Cyreneans, and many others, were be- 
holding to it for Protection, and Deliverance from powerful Ene 
mies. And for the Grecians themſelves, whenever any of their 
little States were in danger of being ſwallowed up by their more | 
powerful Neighbours, we find them having Recourſe for Aid to 
the Spartans, who were a common' Refuge to the 7 and 
reſtrain'd the ambitious Invaders of other Mens Rights. | 
Hence likewiſe it came to paſs, that in all Confederacies they 7; 
were look'd on as the principal Aſſociates ; and in all Wars car- 
ry'd on by publick Contributions, they challeng'd the chief Com- 1 
mand as their right and peculiar. Nor could any Exigency pre- 
vail with them to depart from that Claim, or reſign it to the great= 1 
eſt of Princes: Gelon, King of Sicily, tho' promiſing to furniſh 
them with large Supplies againſt the Barbarians, on Condition he 
might be declar'd Captain-general of the Grecian Forces, was re- 
Jetted (a). Yet we find, that after the Victory over Mardonius at 
Plateæ, Pauſanias the Lacedemonian General, having by his exceſ- 
ſive Severity, and tyrannical Behaviour to the reſt of the Soldiers, 
render'd the Spartans very odious, in the end they revolted to the _ 
Athenians, the gentle and courteous Carriage of whoſe Comman- 
ders, Ariſtides and Cimon, had endear'd them to all the reſt of the _ 
Grecians: And here the Magnanimity of the Lacedemonians was 
wonderful; for when they perceiv'd that their Generals were cor- _ 
rupted, and their Minds too much elevated and puffed up by the 
greatneſs of their Authority, they left off ſending any more of 
them to the Wars, chooſing rather to have Citizens of Modera- 
tion, and that perſever'd in their ancient Manners and Cuſtoms, 
than to be honour'd with the Superiority of all Greece (b). But 
this Misfortune did not put an end to the Lacedemonian Greatneſs; © 
for we find them in a little rime reaſſuming their ancient Spirits, 
and diſdaining even Alexander himſelf (tho ſubmitted to by the _ 
reſt of the Grecians, and declar'd their General againſt Perſia) for 
their Superiour. Which is the reaſon, that in the Monuments 
erected after the Perſian Victories, and bearing the Names of 4lex- * 
ander and the Grecians, the Lacedemonians were excepted by Name, 
as having no ſhare in that Honour (c). To YM 
| (a) Herodotus lib. VII. (6) Plutgr tide, (c) Plutarchus Alezandro, 
Arrianus De geſtis Alexandri lib. I. r 0 9 


Dr , os 0 
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LL 


tag 8 


hg 


uſual Succeſs rais'd any of the other States 
ry Grandeur; as it happen'd to the Thebans, who, from a mean 
Zand deſpicable People, were by the Conduct of Epaminondar and 


| Of the Military Affairs of Greece: 5 
The Athenians alone were able to diſpute this Prerogative with 
the Lacedemonians; ſome few Junctures excepted, when ſome un- 
eyond their ordina- 


ZP:lopidzs advanc'd to an Equality, if not a Superiority over the 


moſt flouriſhing Cities of Greece. 


0 7 Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſome other Obſtacles, the Lacedeme- 


nian for the moſt part made good their Pretenſions, and, in moſt 


Wars carry'd on by a Con ederacy, were Generals of all the 


Land-Forces; but were at length conſtrain'd to leave the Domi- 


nion of the Seas to the Athenians; who having laid out their whole 


Strength in fitting out a K againſt Xerxes, for a long Time 
liquid El 


reign'd ſole Lords of the ement: During which Seaſon we 
find a Decree put forth by their Senate, wherein it was order'd, 
That the Command of all the Naval Forces of Greece fhould belong to 


Athens; but the Land- Armies ſhould obey # General from Sparta (a). 
But the Rival Cities could not be long content with this equal 
Diiſtribution of Power, each being jealous of the others Greatneſs, 


x 


1 fer d them to enjoy without farther Moleſtation; both Cities be- 


and thinking her ſelf beſt able to govern the whole Juriſdiction; 
till at length the Athenians, having their whole Fleet, except 
Twelve Trireme-Gallies, deſtroy'd at once by Lyſander the Spartan 
Admiral, in the famous Battle at gos-pot amis, were conſtrain'd 
to own the Lacedemonians for Sovereigns both by Sea and Land (65). 
But the Lacedemonians were not long able to maintain this Com- 
mand; for the Athenians, having recruited their Naval Farces, 
and engag'd Evagoras the King of Cyprus, and Pharnabatus the Per- 
fin Emperor's Lieutenant to their Intereſt ; by their Aſſiſtance, 
and the ſingular Conduct of their own Admirable Cenon, gave them 

Fo great an Overthrow at Cnidus (Cc), that they never after pretend- 
end to conteſt the Sovereignty of the Seas, but contented them- 
felves with the chief Command at Land, which the 4thentans ſuf- 


weary of the Contention, and convinc'd at length of the Truth 


2 =; what had been commonly obſerv'd, That Fortune was maſt 
_ favourable to the Lacedemonians by Land, but in Sea Engagements 


ſided with the Athenians (4). This ſeems not to have been with- 
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 Zout Reaſon, the Atheni ans thro the Commod ĩiouſneſs of their Si- 
tuation being diſpos'd, and, as it were, invited by Nature to ap- 
ply themſelves to Naval Affairs; whereas the Lacedemum ans were 


plac'd at a greater Diſtance from the Sea, and more inclin'd to 


Land -Service, (to which they were inur'd from their tender Years) 
than to venture themſelves on the Ocean, to which they had ne- 
ver been accuſtom'd ; for Lycurgus their Law-giver, expreſty for- 


bad them (e) to viſit foreign Countries, out of a well-groaunded 


Fear, leſt his Citizens ſhould be corrupted by the Converfation of 


© (a) Xenopbon Exumugy lib, VII. (b) Xenephan mes Ki drenao,, bb. VI. 
Plutarchw Lyſandro. (c) Tſecrates pro Evagora, in Philigpume, Fanatbenarea, 
Tenopten Eura lib, VI. -Phetarchus Artaxerze. (d) Xengphay ö By | 
VMI. (e) Plutarchus Inſtitut, Lacanicis. 8 
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Strangers, and forſake that excellent Platform of Government he 
contriv'd for them. And it happen'd to them as he had wiſely 7 
foreſeen ; for no ſooner had Ly/anger render'd them Sovereigns of 


the Seas, but they began by Degrees to leave their ancient Cu- 
ſtoms, and to degenerate from the Virtue and Glory of their 
Anceſtors (a,. 


— 
** — " „ — 


CHAP I: 
Of their Levies, Pay, &c. of Soldiers. 


H E Grecian Armies conſiſted for the moſt Part of free De- 
nizons, whom the Laws of their Country oblig'd, when ar- 
riv'd at a certain Age, to appear in Arms, upon the Summons 
of the Magiſtrate, or Commilſion'd Officer. In ſome Places they 
were more early admitted to the Wars, in other later. 
The Athenians when arriv'd at Eighteen Years.of Age, were ap- 


pointed to guard the City with the Forts belonging to it; from 


their going about to viſit which, they were called Ts-imaot (b) : 
But were not ſent to foreign Wars till Twenty; the Spartans ſel- 
dom till Thirty. The younger Men in both Cities, with thoſe 
who by reaſon of their Age, were diſcharg'd from Military Ser- 
vice, were left at Home to defend their Habitations. = 
Some Perſons were excus'd by reaſon of their Age; for havin 
ſpent their Youth and Strength in ſerving their Country, it was 
but reaſonable to diſcharge them from farther Service, that they 
might end their Days in Peace. After Threeſcore Years it ſeems to 
have been uſual in moſt Places to allow them Liberty of retiring. 
At Athens no Man above Forty was preſs'd to ſerve in the Wars, 
except in times of extream Danger (c). Others were exempt on 
Account of their Function; ſuch were at Athens qt THAQ@- T4 wor, 
the Farmers of the publick Cuſtoms, (d), whoſe Preſence was re- 


quir'd in the City, during the whole Time of their Employment, 


and ſeveral of the Holy Orders, as alſo the Perſons appointed to 
dance at Bacchus s Feſtival (e). 15 1 8 tip 


Others were excluded from ſerving in the Wars; ſuch were the 


Slaves, and ſuch others as liv'd amongſt them, but were not ho- 


nour'd with the Freedom of their Cities. Theſe were never ad- 


mitted, except in Caſes of extream Danger, when there remain'd 


no other Means of preſerving the Common- wealth. Of this Cu- 
Nom I have already given a large Account in one of the forego- 
ing Bcoks(f). % oeel, 1 

All that ſerv'd were enter'd into a publick Roll: Whence the 


Levy was call'd »#]ayepn, zd)daoy , fealonoun ; and to make 


a Levy, zgmAoy, or xdlaygaply mw. Amongſt the Primi- 


25 (a) Demaſtbenes Orat. in Philip. III. (5) VIpianws in Oſynthiac. III. (c) Ylpi- 
2 In Olyntbiac, III. (d) Pemaſibenes in Neeram. (e) Idem Midiana, (F) Lib. 


1, Cap. X. 


tlye 
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tive Grecians it ſeems to have been frequently made by Lots, eve- 
ry Family being oblig'd to furniſh out a certain Number, and fil- 
> ling up their Proportion by the Chance of Lots: Whence Merce- 
y in Homer (a), pretending to be one of the Sons of PolyFor the 
+ Myrmidon, adds, that he was appointed by Lot to follow Achille 
co the Trojan War. | 


Tor Al ml pO, IE vd hdd" Tmax, 


"Twas I, who when the Lots were drawn, 
Was doom'd to follow Peleuss mighty Son. 


For the Appointment of all Perſons of a certain Age to be ready 


the Pleaſure of the Supream Magi 


to ſerve in the Wars, ſeems only to be an Inſtitution of later 

Ages; whereas all ſuch-like ages 7 were formerly manag'd at 
rate. | 

The Soldiers were all maintain'd at their own Expences; no 


' Name was more opprobrious than that of a Mercenary, it being 


\ 


#4 
Hoy 


lookt upon as a Diſgrace for any Perfon of Ingenuous Birth aud 
education to ſerve for Wages. For all 15 it was not permitted 


any Perſon to abfent himſelf, except upon Reaſons allow'd by the 
Law; and whoever was found thus to have tranſgreſs'd, was at 
Athens depriv'd of his Voice in all publick Buſineſs, and in a 
manner of all other Rights of Citizens, and was forbidden to en- 
ter into any of the publick Temples (5). And leſt any of the 
Perſons appointed to ſerve ſhould make their Eſcape, we find they 
were branded with certain Marks, call'd 5iyuamse. Theſe are 
mention'd by Yegetins (e), who ſpeaking of the Military Oath, and 
the Muſter-roll, wherein the Soldiers Names were regiſter'd, 
mentions alſo, that they were vi#uris in cute punctis ſcripts, brand- 


cd with 9 Marks in their Fleſh. Theſe Marks commonly 


contain'd the Name or proper Enſign of their General. To di- 
ſtinguiſh Soldiers from Slaves, who were commonly mark'd in the 
Fore-head, as has been elſewhere obſerv'd, they had gy pane ey 
Tels X#ea, their Characters impreſs'd upon their Hands, as we are in- 
form'd by lian. By the ſame Ceremony it was cuſtomary for 
Men to dedicate themſelves to certain Deities : Whence is rhat 
Queſtion mention'd in Zechariah (d), where he ſpeaks of the Pro- 
ren and Voraries of the Pagan Gods: And one ſhall ſay unto him, 
Phat are theſe Wounds in thy Hands? And the Beaſt, who requires 
all Men to worſhip him in the Book of Revelation (e), is there ſaid 
to cauſe all both Small and Great, Rich and Poor, Free and Bond, te re- 
ceive a Mark in their Right-hand, or in their Fore-heads of ). And to 
the ſame Cuſtom St. Paul is thought to allude in his piſtle to the 
Galatians (g), where ſpeaking of the Wounds he had receiv'd in 
his Chriſtian Warfare, he tells us, that he bore in his Body the g- 
ara, or Marks, of the Lord JESUS. 7 
(a) Tliad. s, (b) Eſchines Ctefipbontea, Demeſtbenes Timocratea, (e) De re 
1 lib. il. £2 728775 XIII. VI. 4 )c $5 ver. XVI. ( f) Cont. ” 
Archæologiæ hujus lib, I. cap, de ſervis. (g) Cap. VI, ver. 17. "ge 
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The Carlans were the firſt that ſerv'd in Greece for Pay (a), and 
have thereby render'd their Name infamous to Poſterity ; being 


Slaves; as in that Proclamation at the end of the Athenian Feſti- 
out of Doors ; 

Oventt, Kages, un I Av Nee. 

Be gone, ye Slaves, the Ant heſteria are ended. 


Thus the Carians were reproach'd for introducing a Cuſtom, 
Which in a few Ages after was ſo far from being lookt upon as 
unworthy their Birth or Education, that we find it practis'd by 
the whole Nation of the Greeks, who not only receiv'd Pay for 
ſerving their own Common-wealth, bur liſted themſelves under 
foreign Kings, and fought their Battles for Hire; their chief Ma- 


everal Inſtances of this ſort might be produc'd, were not that fa- 
mous one of the Great Ageſilauss condeſcending to ſerve Ptolemee 
King of Agypt, inſtead of many others. TH 

Ihe firſt that introduc'd the Cuſtom of paying Soldiers at 4- 
 thens, was Pericles, who, to ingratiate himſelf with the Commo- 
nalty, repreſented how unreaſonable it was, that Men of ſmall 
Eſtates, and ſcarce able to provide for their Families, ſhould be 
oblig d to neglect their Buſineſs, and ſpend what their Induſtry 
had laid up, in the publick Service ; and thereupon preferr'd a 
Decree that all of them ſhould have Subſiſtence-money out of the 


Applauſe. What Sum they daily receiv'd, cannot eaſily be de- 
termined, it bein ne or diminiſh'd as Occaſion requir'd. 

At firſt we find ch 

a Month amounted to Ten Drachms (d). What we read in Thucydi- 
des (e) of the Soldiers that garriſon'd Potidæa, to every one of 


attending upon him, muſt not be underſtood, as if their ordinary 
Pay was of that Value, that being only to the Common Sea-men 


gi & is a Proverbial Expreſſion for a Soldiers Life (f) ; and *. 
TCO for ſerving in the War. The Horſemens Pay was for 
the moſt part Thirty Drachms a Month, that is a Drachm a Day ; 
this we find to have been term'd z«w os (g). 83809 


i 


nn... 


; (a) Strabo, Heſycbius, Etymologici Autor. (b) Heſyc bins. (c) Vipianws in Orat. 
de Syntaxi. (d) Demeſtbenes Phulipp, I. (e) Lib, 2 (f) Eultath. Odyſſ. &, 


(5) Swdas V. 


val Ant heſteria, whereby the Slaves were commanded to be gone | J pb 


races not diſdaining to accompany them in ſuch Expeditions. 


which was allotred a Drachm a Day, with another to a Servant for 


The 
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repreſented by all the Writers of thoſe Times, as a baſe and ſer- obli 
vile Nation; inſomuch that x, and xaeiuorgyr, are Prover- 
bial Epithets for Perſons of abje& and puſillanimous Tempers, or Fo 
ſervile Condition (5); and Kees is a ſynonymous Term for 


Exchequer (c); which ſeems to have been receiv'd with general 


e Foot-Soldiers had two Oboli a Day, which in 


of Athens Three Oboli, to thoſe that mann'd the Sacred Veſſel cal- 
Jed TIzegAG-, and the Foot-Soldiers, Four; whence TrrewCoay 
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he ordinary Method of raiſing this Money was by impoſing a 


> Fax on the whole Common-wealth, whereby all Perſons were 


= $S — 


> *oblig'd to contribute according to the value of their Eſtates. But 
his was done only when the publick Treaſury was exhauſted, and the 
onſtant Revenues from tributary Cities, publick Lands, Woods, 
ines, or from Fines and Amercements, were not ſufficient to 
lefray the Charges of the War. In caſes of greater Neceſſity, 
bh 77 richer Citizens at Athens were oblig'd to extraordinary Con- 
tributions ; and there appears to have been a generous and lauda- 
ble Emulation amongſt the Men of Quality in that City, who vo- 
luntarily offer'd more than was requir'd of them, and contended 
which of them ſhould moſt largely contribute towards the Ho- 
nour and Preſervation of their Native Country. | 1 
Confederate Wars were maintain'd at the common Charge of all 
the Allies, every one being oblig'd to ſend a Proportion of Men; 
as we had prattis'd in the Trojan War, which was the firſt, where- 
in the whole Country of Greece united againſt a foreign Enemy. 
Sometimes they were carry'd on by publick Contributions of Mo- 
ney, levy'd by Perſons delegated by the common Conſent of the 
Confederates, which was only the Practice of later Ages; the pri- 
mitive Wars, wherein the Soldiers ſerv'd at their own Expence, 
and ſupply'd their Neceſſities out of the Spoils of their Enemies, 
being manag'd with leſs Charge to the Publick, The firſt Tax, 
or Tribute of this Nature that we find paid by the Grecians, was 
after the Expulſion of Xerxes out of Greece, when they agreed to 
make an Invaſion upon their common Enemy, under the Conduct 
of the Athenians : For then Ariſtides the Athenian, at the general 
Deſire of the Greeks, ſurvey'd the whole Country and Revenue, 


and aſſeſs d all particular Perſons Town by Town, according to 


every Mans Ability; Thus he tax'd them Four Hundred Talents, 


7 to which Pericles added about a Third Part more; for we find 
in Thucydides, that in the Begining of the Peloponneſian War the A- 


ttheni ans had coming in from their Confederates Six Hundred Ta- 


lents. After Pericle's Death, being encreas'd by little and little, it 


: was at length rais'd to the Sum of Thirteen Hundred Talents (a); 
all which was manag'd at the Diſcretion of the Athenians. 


v IF ety 
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CHAP 0), 
: Of the different Sorts of Soldiers. 


THE Armies were compos'd of various ſorts of Soldiers: 


+ their Groſs or Main Body uſually conſiſted of Foot-men, the 


treſt rode ſome in Chariots, ſome on Horſe-back, others upon 


Elephants. 


s Plutarchus Arifide, 


— 
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The 
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The Foot Soldiers we find diſtinguiſh'd into Three Sorts ; rhe 
Firſt and Principal of which were term'd Oxim, (a), being fuch 
as bore heavy Armour, engaging with broad Shields and long 
Spears. | : 
IN Sh Vixoi, were Licht-arm'd Men, who fought with Arrows and 
Darts, or Stones and Slings, 8 their Enemies at a Diſtance, 
but were unfit for cloſe Fight. They were in Honour and Dig- 
nity inferior to the Heavy-arm'd Soldiers; and therefore when 
Teucer in Sophocles Quarrels with Menelaus, he is ſcoffingly reprov'd 
by him in this manner, 


o nne kom d owned pere (6). 
This Archer ſeems to think himſelf to be ſome- body. 


It feems to have been frequent for them, having ſhot their Arrows, 
to retire behind the Shields of the Heavy-arm'd for Protection; 
for ſo we find the ſame Teucer doing in Homer (c), 


Ted e O- & L nals, raxivmva mite mHaivas, 
D q ae ur AlavTO@- oaxe Texauwntddao, 
Erd“ Alas vd ven ounu@ awry Gy News 
Habs tra de mv aid ous ty ouinw 
BeCAnxd, & wv ab MN 7t0nv Im Hαο, Ag. 
aue 6 ang lov, Ts os d wiTicys Sooxey 
Els Altar), 5 Se puy ure xevilecke ß. 
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Teucer the Ninth from theſe at length appear d, 
And all his Bows for certain Deaths prepar d; 
Behind the Shield of Ajax cloſe he ſtood, 
Which whenſo'er the Warlike Chief remoy'd, 
Around on all he caſts his angry Eyes, 
Threatning Deſtruction to his 13 . 
Whom when his Arrows wounded had, or ſlain, 
Back he betook him to his Shield again. 
0 So tim'rous Boys, approaching Ills to ſhun, 
With eager haſte to careful Mothers run. 
3. Hex ag (d), tho' frequently comprehended under the YA, 
as oppos'd to the i u, were a middle ſort between both, being 
arm'd with Shields and Spears, but far inferior in Bigneſs to thoſe 
of the Heavy-arm'd Men. The Name is taken from their nar- 
row Shields call'd Tam. = 5 
The Horſemen amongſt the ancient Grecians were not very nu- 
merous, being only ſuch as were poſſeſt of Eſtates, and able to fur- 
niſh out Horſes at their own Charge. Hence both at 4thens and 
Parts we find ia, or Horſemen, to have compos d the ſecond 
rder in the Common-wealth, being plac'd above the Commo.. 


7. 
N 


= 


(a) Suidas y. N. (b) Sophacl, Aiae. v. 1141, (6) Iliad. 9. v. 266. (d) Suidgs 
loc. cit, Alianw, | — 
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palty, and next to thoſe of the higheſt Quality and Fortune: The 
uch name is recorded of the Roman Equites, and (to mention no more} 
Ong we are told by Herodotus ( a), that among the Chalcidians none bur 
rich Men were admitted into that Order. Afterwards, when Men 

po Eſtates began to court Eaſe and Pleaſure, and thought it more 
adviſable to furniſh out a Horſeman, and maintain him at their 
proper Expences, than to venture their own Perſons; they retains 
ed indeed their former Name, but the Honour of ſerving on 


vd Horſe-back was loſt (5). . 
Who it was that firſt inſtructed Mankind in the Art of Horſeman. 
ſhip, is not agreed by the ancient Writers of Fables; ſome attri- 

bute it to the Amazons (c, others to the Centaurs (d), others to 

Biellerophon (e), others, laſtly (to trouble you with no more) a- 

; » ſcribe the Honour of it to Neptune (F), the firſt Creator of this A- 

nimal; for which Reaſon we find the various Epithets I (g), 

Ia, O- („), Immy]ns (i), Immxzer@r, Oc. conferr'd upon 

him by the Poets and Mythologiſts. 

Whodever oblig'd Mankind with the firſt Invention of this Art, 
ſeems to have left it very Imperfect; for in thoſe early Ages tis 
_ probable they underſtood not the Method of governing Horſes 
with Reins and Bits, but manag'd them only with a Rope, or 
.- Switch, and the Accent of their Voice; this we find to haye been 
the Practice of ſeveral other Nations, as the Numidians (k), Getuli- 
ens (I), Libyans (mn), and Maſſylians, of whom Lucan ſpeaks thus (), 


'S, 


Et gens que nudo reſidens Maſſylia dorſo 


Ora levi flefit frænorum neſcia wirga. 


Without a Saddle the Maſſylians ride, 
And with a bending Switch their Horfes guide. 


Afterwards Bridles came into Faſhion, of which the moſt remark- 
able were thoſe call'd Lypata, having Bits of Iron, not unlike 
IWolves Teeth, and therefore call'd in Greek Auxer, in Latin Lupi ; 
whence Horace (o), | | 


Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperet ora frenis. 


Nor with the ſharper Bits 
Manage th' unruly Horſe. 


The firſt Invention of them is by Statiis attributed to Neptune, 


3 ars Dans N 4% J . . 2 
— 3 8 ren 0 4 Va " I, 
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— Neptunus equo, ſi certa priorum, 


— 
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(00 Lib. v. (b) Xenedbon ENI, lib, VI, (c) Lyfigs Orator. (d) Palepha- 
tus lib, I. (e) Plinius lib. VII. cap. LVI. () Homerus in Hymn. -Sophocles Oedt. 
11 (e) Pauſanias Achaicis. (b) Pindarus Pyth. (i) Lycopbron. caſſandr. (I) Silius 
lib, 1. (1) 16. lib. 11, () Strabo lib. XVII. (n) Lucan, l. IV. (o) Lib. I. O Bn 
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Fama patet, primus teneris læſiſſ? Iupa tis | 
Ora, & littoreo domuiſſe in pulvere fertur. 


Neptune, if we may Credit give to Fame, . 
Firſt taught with Bits the gen rous Horſe to tame. 


WS 


By others to the Lapithe, or Centaurt, who inhabited a Town in 
Theſſaly, call'd Pelethronium ; Thus Virgil (a), | -... = 
Hh Frena Pelethronii Lapithæ, gyroſque dedere „ » m 
Impoſiti dorſo — — — | R 
| Se 6: 
The Lapithe of Pelethronium rode - 


With Bridles firſt, and what their Uſe was ſhew'd, 


Tho” ſome are of Opinion that the Poet ſpeaks of Bridles, as in- 
vented not by the Labithæ, but a Man of that Nation, whoſe 
Name was Pelet hronius, to whom we find Pliny allo attributing tage 
Invention of Bridles, and Harneſs (5): The laſt of theſe the 
Greeks term Seope]e, and slr, which were made of divers 
forts of Stuffs, as Leather, Cloth, or the Skin of wild Beaſts. © 
Part henopæus s Horſe is cover'd with the Skin of a Lynx in Statiu ; 
Eneass in Virgil with a Hon's (c), | . 


3 p 
Wis 


— quem ful va leonis 


1 


Pellis obit 


————— 


Cover'd with Lyons Skin. 


Sometimes we find them adorn'd with rich and coſtly Cloathing; 


Omnibus extempls Teucris jubet ordine duct 
Inſtratos oftro alipedes pitti 6625 tapetis, 
Aurea pectoribus demiſſa monilia pendent. 


For ev'ry Trojan ſtraight it is decreed, 

That ſprightly Courſers be in Order led, 

 Adorn'd with coſtly Trappings, to whoſe Breaſts 

The Golden Poitrels hang, — . 8 

Of the Saddles in uſe amongſt us we fiad no mention in any 

ancient Writers ; as neither of Ko Stapia, or more properly Subex 
p:daners, or Stirrop, which does not appear to have been us'd till 
theſe latter Ages; there being no Notice taken of any ſuch thing 
in * Author, that T know of, before Euſtathius, who flourifhe 
Five Hundred Years ago, and in his Commentaries upon Homer 
hath mentioned an Inftrument of this ſort. In former Ages they 


(e] Georgic III. 355, (0) Lib. VII. cap. LVI. (c) Eo. VIII. (4) u. Vi 
SE ſupplyed 
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g . pplyed the Want of ſuch Helps by their Art, or Agility of Bo- 
Ady; being able to leap on Horſeback, as the Heroes in Virgil (a), 


. 


_——— 


Corpora ſaltu 
Subjiciunt in equos 


And by a Leap beſtride their Horſes. 


Or for their greater Convenience, the Horſes were taught ſub- 

miſſively to bow their Bodies to the Ground, and receive their 
Riders upon their Backs (5), as we find practis'd as well in Greece, 

as by the ancient Spaniards (c), and other Nations. Hence Silius 
peaks of the Horſe of Clælius, a Roman Knight, in this manner (4), 


Inde inclinatus collum, ſubmiſſus & armos 
De more, inflexis prebebat ſcandere terga 
WAA. — 


Downwards the Horſe his Head and Shoulders bent, 
To give his Rider a more free Aſcent. | 


Sometimes we find them leaping up by the Help of their Spears; 
or other Things. Several other Methods were us'd by Men of 
weak and unattive Bodies: Some getting up on the Backs of their 

Slaves (e); others by the help of ſhort Ladders; both which Sup. 
ports were term'd 4yaCoacs. Laſtly, we find the High- ways fill'd 
with Stones erected for this Purpoſe; which is ſaid to have been 
done in Jtaly by Gracchis (f), and in Greece was always one part 

of the Buſineſs of the Overſeers of the Roads (g). 

73 Let us now return to their Military Affairs, where we ſhall find 
it diſputed, whether the Warriours of Primitive Ages were car- 
| ry'd to the Fields in Chariots, or on Horſeback. Lucretius indeed 
: tells us, that the firſt Heroes were mounted upon Horſes, where- 
as Chariots were only a later Invention (5), 


>; 


RT 


1 Et prius eſt reppertum in equi conſcendere coſt at, 

1 Et moderarter hunc frænis dextraque vigere, 
= Quam bijugo curru belli tentare pericla. * 
LF Mounted on well-rein'd Steeds in ancient Time, 


Before the uſe of Chariots was brought in, 
The firſt Brave Heroes fought. 1 


'But we are inform'd by Palæphatus, that Chariots were firſt in uſe; 
the Lapithe, who flouriſh'd about Hercules's Time, being the Firſt 
that attempted to ride upon Horſes, a Thing ſtrange and unheard 
of by the Grecians in thoſe Days, who view'd them not without 


4 (a) En, XII. (5) Polluz lib, I. cap. XI. (o) Strabo lib. III. (d) Lib. X. 
(.o) Volaterranus Epit. Xenophon, (F) Plutarchu Gracchis, (g) Nenopbon Hip- 
= PU () Lib. T. | IR 
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Amazement, imagining them to be Monſters compounded of the 
different Shapes of Men and Horſes, or Bulls, which they fre- 


Cane back'd inſtead of Horſes ; whence we have the Fables of Pp 
the Centaurs and Hippocentaurs. And "tis more than probable, that 
at the Time of the Trojan War the Cuſtom of riding and fighting 


upon Horſes was not commonly receiv'd by the Grecians ; ſince 
the Heroes of Homer, whoſe Authority muſt in ſuch Caſes ever be 


held Sacred, are always introduc'd into the Battle in Chariots, 


never on Horſe-back. | OY 
The Chariots of Princes and Heroes were not only contriv'd 
for Service, but Ornament, being richly emboſs'd with Gold and 
other Metals; as we read of Or/mes the Perſian in Curtius (a) and 
Fyeral of Homer's, as that of Rheſus (b), Hs} 


Aepe 5 or yeuro Th x) arywen e nouats 
Silver and Gold his Chariot did adorn. 
And another of Diemedes (c), 5 
Agua ⁊ y0U50 aEnVkas ive, lav pos. 
Chariots ricily adorn'd with Gold and Tin. 
They were likewiſe adorn'd with curious Hangings; whence we 
read of Lycaon's Chariot (a), 25 ; ; 
— yy 
IIe ra 1. 


Like Wings its Hangings are expanded wide. 


And the Poet calls that of Achilles d hau £9 memraouiye (e). 

The Chariots in Homer are drawn for the moſt part by Two 
Horſes coupled together; that of Achilles had no more, the Names 
of his Horſes being only Xanthus and Balius. So Lycaon's (f), 


d 5 ogy xg dd,, Imre 


Yong gory — — 


Two well-pair'd Steeds to ev'ry Chariot ſtand. 
And neuss in Virgil (g), 
Abſenti Eneæ currum, geminoſque jugales. 


A Chariot and Two ſprigktly Steeds are ſent 


To abſent Ene wa 


Ted X, (b) Tiad. v. (6) Tad. V. (4) Tad. j, Yad. 
To 


(4) Anetd.. VII. v. 280, 


— 
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e o theſe Two they ſometimes added a Third, which was not 
„ Feoupled with the other Two, but govern'd with Reins, and there- 
pf "Fore call'd oem - orrenp be. lor ę O-, &c. but in Homer uſu- 

ly T2e40e@, and the Rein wherewith he was held in Roel. 
The ſame Cuſtom was practiſed by the Romans, till the time of 
Dionyſus the Halicarnaſſian (a), tho left eff in Greece long before. 
In the Eighth 7//ad, Hector's Chariot ſeems to be drawn by Four 
„ Horſes; for there the Hero thus beſpeaks em, | 


1 Sarbe Te, J 00 HidagN, Y Aly, Autre Te dls, 


And however ſome Ancient Criticks will have the Two formet 
to be no more than Epithets of the later, becauſe Hector after- 
Wards ſpeaks to them in the Dual Number, | 


Nud wot Thy nowdvy SmoTiverov — 


Vet it is evident from other Places, that even in Homer's Time it 
was cuftomary to have Chariots drawn by Four Horſes; as when 


85 


he tells us, the Pheacian Slip ſhap'd her Courſe, 


* 


ws iy edi Te]eaoees Te (b). 


Euery Chariot carry'd Two Men, whence it was term'd i e-, 
9. ieee (c); tho' that Word does not in its ſtrict and proper 
Acceptation denote the whole Chariot, but only that part where- 

in the Men were placed. One of theſe was call'd no -, be- 
cCauſe he goverr'd the Reins, which in thoſe Days was not a ſervile 
or ignoble Office, but frequently undertaken by Men of Quality; 
fror we find Neſtor (d), Hector (e), and ſeveral others of Note employ'd 
jn it; and that not on extraordinary Occaſions, but frequently, ſome 
of them making it their Profeſſion. Vet the Charioteer was infe- 
rior; if not always in Dignity, at leaſt in Strength and Valour 
to the Warriour, who was call'd TegaC471s, and had Command 
of the other, and directed him which Way to drive, as Euſtathius 
obſerves (F). When he came to encounter in cloſe Fight, he 
alighted out of the Chariot, as we find every where in Homer, and 
the reſt of the Poets. So Hercules and Cycnus about to engage, 


—bwnxxtor Sogn Sher di em jatar (3). 


, 5 Leapt from their Chariots on the Ground. 


And Turnus in Virgil (H, 


be ſluit bijugis, pedes apparat 1 
Diſmounts his Horſe, and fits himſelf to walk. 


S 


.) Antiquit, Rem. lib. VII. (5) O4 . (e) Euſiatbius. (d) Liad. b (e) Ii. 
. () Iliad. 0, (g) Hefiodus Scuto. (b) Aneid. Xx. 
is When 
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When they were weary, which often happen'd by reaſon of their . 
Armour, being heavier than any other, they retir'd into their 
Chariots, and thence annoyed their Enemies with Darts and mif. 7 
ſive Weapons. | | by 
- Beſide theſe, we find frequent mention in Hiſtorians of Chari.  : 
ots, call'd Currus falcati, and Seeravopoen, becauſe arm'd with 73 
Hooks or Scythes, with which whole Ranks of Soldiers were cut 
off together. Bur afterwards it being conſider d they were never of 
any uſe but in plain open Ground, and were frequently turn'd back 
by affrighted and ungovernable Horſes upon their own Party, to 
its Confuſion and Ruin, ſeveral Methods alſo being contriv'd to 
defeat or elude their Force, theſe and all other Chariots were 
wholly lay'd aſide. Accordingly when Military Diſcipline was 
carry'd to its Height, tho' ſometimes they were brought into Bat. 
tles by Barbarians, as may be obſerv'd of the Perſians in Curtius, yet 
we never find the Grecians making any uſe of them, or much da- 
mag'd by them; but contemning that old and unskilful Method 
of fighting, they choſe rather to ride on Horſeback, which Cuſtom 
ſeems to have been received in a ſhort time after the Heroick Wars. 
Of all the Grecians the Theſalians have the greateſt Name for 
Horſemanſhip, and in all Wars we find their Cavalry moſt eſteem'd. 
The Colophonians had once by many remarkable Aﬀtons, arriv'd to 
ſuch a pitch of Glory, as to be eſteem'd invincible: In all long 
and tedious Wars their Aſſiſtance was courted, and the Party that 
obtained Supplies from them, was certain of Succeſs and Victory; 
inſomuch that xoxopore nba, and in Latin, Colophonem imponere, 
was us'd Proverbially for putting a Concluſion to any Affair (a). 
The Lacedemonians were but meanly furniſh'd with Cavalry, and 
till the Meſſenian Wars it does not appear that either they, or the reſt 
of the Peloponneſians employ'd themſelves in Horſemanſhip, but re- 
os'd their chief Confidence in Foot (5); Peloponneſus being a 
13 and Craggy Country, and therefore unfit for Horſe. © 
men (c), who in ſuch Places become almoſt uſeleſs in Fight. But 
the Meſſenians being ſubdu'd, the Spartans carrying their Arms in- 
to other Countries, ſoon found the great Occaſion they had of 
Horſes to ſupport and cover their Foot; and in a ſhort Time ſup* _ 
ply'd that Defect, by inſtructing their Youth in Horſemanſhip ; _ 
to which end we find they had Maſters in that Art, call'd yy. - 
ce (d). But the greateſt Part of their Cavalry was furniſh'k _ 
from Sciros (e), a Town not far diſtant from Sparta, the Inhabi- 
rants of which claim'd as their proper Poſt the left Wing in the 
Lacedæmoni n Armies (F). Attica was likewiſe a Hilly Country, 
and therefore not defign'd by Nature for breeding Horſes: We find 
accordingly the Athenian Cavalry to have been exceeding few in 
Number, conſiſting only of Ninety- ſix Horſemen : For the whole 
Athenian Nation being anciently divided into Forty-eight Naucra- 


(a) Strabo lib. Mv. (b) Pauſanias lib. IV. (e) Plato, (d) Hefychims, (e Xe- 
nophon Kupenald lib, IV. (Ff) Thucydides lib, Y, ö 5 1 8 ? . 
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* e, we are told by Pollux, that the Number of Horſes each of 


ed (c). This conſiſted, with 


geſpect to the Men, in a Search after their Eſtates, and Obſervation 
of their Strength and Vigour of Body: For no Perſons were enter d 
znto the Roll, but ſuch as had plentiful Poſſeſſions, and were in good 
5 Plight of Body. This Probation was performed by the ITTagy@;, 


eneral of the Horſe ; who, if Occaſion required, was aſſiſted by 
the Phylarchi, and Senate of Five hundred (4). In Horſes they ob- 


; 15 ferv'd their Obedience to their Riders; and ſuch as they found un- 
governable or fearful were rejected. This was examin'd d Ab- 


v Je, by the Sound of a Bell, or ſome other Inſtrument of that 
Nature: Whence xwJoyiGay is expounded meaggcy, to try, or prove; 
and e&xwivyicey is the fame with d&T&py5oy, unprov'd e). Such 


Horſes likewiſe as were beaten out with long Service, they branded 


upon the Jaw with a Mark, frequently term'd Tgoy 0 (F being the 


EFEigure of a Wheel, or Circle; and ſomerimes Tevairmoy, whereby 


: S 
To © 


the Beaſt was releas'd from farther Service. Hence n Tu- 
 EITT10V is to excuſe. Thus in the following Verſe of Eupolis, 


1 
Eid“ Greg Iro Net ing Ne Twuoinmmniove 


= i, Which was thus expreſs'd by Crates in his Comedy intitled The 


= Samians; 


Iro YNeeorovm Ta prove U inibancs (g). 


We meet with ſeveral Titles and Appellations of Horſemen, moſt. 
of which were deriv'd from the Variety of their Armour, or diffe- 


rent Manner of fighting, as that of 4xegCoarat, who annoy d their 


Enemies with miſſive Weapons at ſome Diſtance, hegTo@pogor Evsd · 


( (a) Herodotus, (b) Zſcbines Orat. de falſa Legatione, Andecides Orat. de 
Date. (c) Lyſias Orat. de Ordine deſerto. (d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Ranas. 
+ MNenopbon Hipparchico, Heſycbius v. Tpuoimwiwv. (e) Heſychins, (F) Cont. Zeng” 


-C gopory 


6166 Cent, IV. Proy, XLI, 
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pot, VTaxorncat, immromtotar, xovTogbpors  Fupzopopot 3 With YG 
others, the Diſtinction of all which is ſufficiently intimated in thei: 
Names. | HARE | 5 „ 
Aue trio, ſometimes by Miſtake, or Corruption, called 7 . 
Trot (a), were ſuch as for Conveniency had two Horſes, on which 
they rode by turns. They were ſometimes term'd iTT2gwyt, ? 
T3 dye inirov, becauſe they led one of their Horſes; which was 
not a late Contrivance, but practiſed ſoon after the Heroical Times, 
as appears from Homer's (b) mentioning it. _ 


4 
* 


—ò OLE dCfans wn 7 

Ordouwy 4ner* bn” anvor dpelCe), of 5 Tiny). 
Nor does he ever fall, tho' at full ſpeed 

He leap from one upon the other Steed. 


 Atudyu, firſt inſtituted by Alexander the Great, were a ſort of 
Dragoons, and accommodated with Armour ſomething heavier than 
that of ordinary Horſemen, but not quite ſo weighty as that of the 
Foot Soldiers, to the end they might be ready. to ſerve either on 
Horſeback or on foot ; for which reaſon they had Servants attend- 
ing i take their Horſes whenever the General commanded them to 
ight c). . 8 
hey were alſo diſtinguiſh'd into xaT4pegxmr and A xam- 
gegn, i. e. heavy and light arm'd, after the ſame manner with 
the Footmen. . The xaT4@eqx7o, or Curaſhers, were not only for- 
tified with Armour themſelves, but had their Horſes guarded with 
| ſolid Plates of Braſs, or other Metals; which from the Members 
defended by them received different Names, being called 7goper@- 
md\a, Tapone, Tapia, miopvide, eld, mgpguneid)e, 
xvnuidie, &c. (d): Sometimes they were compoſed of Skins 
fortified with Plates of Metal curiouſly wrought into Plumes, or 
other Forms. Thus we find one of Virgil's Heroes arm'd his 
Steed (e); | | 1 ON F 


Spumantemque agitabat Equum, quem pellis abenis 
In plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat. 
He ſpurr'd his gen'rous Horſe, whoſe Cloathing was 
A Skin beſet with Plates of Gold and Brals, _ 
Made in the Faſh'on of a coſtly Plume. 


They were likewiſe bedeck'd with various Ornaments, viz. with 
A! Bells, as we find Rheſus Horſes in Euripides; with Cloathing of 
Tapeſtry, Embroidery, and other curious Work; with rich Col- _ 
3 lars and Trappings, or what the Latins call Phaleræ, the Greeks dd - 
un Ace, which ſome will have to be an Ornament for the Forehead, 
4 others for the Jaws; nor are there wanting, who think them to ſig - 
11 nify all the Ornaments belonging to Horſes. 

1 (a) Suidas, Pollux, lib. I. cap. X. n. v. d. 5 = it. 
10 (d) Idem eodem cap. (e) An, Ki. *. = (6) Liad. 5. 634, (e) Pollux, loc. - 
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= Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 19 
of Camels and Elephants, which are ſo much talk'd of in the 
Pars of ſome Countries, we have no mention in the Grec/an Story 
"before the Times of Alexander, when we find a great Number of Ele- 
Pants tranſported from the Eaſtern Parts of the World. Theſe were 
Pont to carry into the Battel large Towers, in which ten, fifteen, 
band, as ſome affirm, thirty Soldiers were contain'd, who annoy'd 
heir Enemies with miſſive Weapons, themſelves being ſecure, and 
ut of danger (2). Nor were the Beaſts idle, or uſeleſs in Engage- 
ments; for beſide that, with their Smell, their vaſt and amazing 
Hulk, and their ſtrange and terrible Noiſe, both Horſes and Sol- 
Zgiers were ſtruck with Terror and Aſtoniſhment, they acted their 
Parts couragiouſly, trampling under Feet all Oppoſers, or catching 
hem in their Trunks, and toſſing into the Air, or delivering them 
to their Riders (5). Nor was it unuſual for them to engage with 
Zone another with great Fury, which they always doubled after they 
had receiv'd Wounds, tearing their Adverſaries in pieces with their 
Teeth (c). But in a ſhort time they were wholly laid aſide, their 
Service not being able to compenſate the great Miſchiefs frequently 
> done by them: For though they were endued with great Sagacity, 
Ind approach'd nearer to humane Reaſon than any other Animal, 
hereby they became more tractable to their Governors, and capa- 
Ne to pay Obedience to their Inſtructions; yet being fore wounded, 
Id preſs'd upon by their Enemies, they became ungovernable, and 
ZFecquently turn'd all their Rage upon their own Party, put them in- 
= Confuſion, committed terrible Slaughters, and deliver'd the Vic- 


$6.55 ? 


tory to their Enemies; of which ſeveral remarkable Inſtances are 


2 


corded in the Hiſtorians of both Languages. 


—_— 


4 = C H A P. I V. | | 
F the Grecian Arms and Weapons, with their Mili- 
= N tary Apparel. 
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1 HE Authors of Fables tell us, the firſt Perſon that put on 
Armour was Mars, who perhaps for no other Reaſon was ho- 
Four'd with the Title of God'of War; it being very frequent with 
he ancient Heathens gratefully to acknowledge their Obligations 
Fo the firſt Contrivers of any profitable Invention, by interting 


1 
i 
' 
' 
1 


hem into the Number of their Deities, and decreeing to them the 
perpetual Care and Sovereignty of thoſe uſeful and ingenious Arts 
pr Contrivances, whereof they were the firſt Authors. The Work- 
man employ'd by Mars was Vulcan, at that Time a Maſter Smith in 

he Ifle of Lemnor, and ſo eminent in his Profeſſion, that Poſterity 


1 


(a) Pbiloftratus Vita Apollonii, lib, I. cap. VI. (5) Curtis, lib. VIII. (c) Po- 
Ibis, lib. v. — | | 
8 8 3 ad- 
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ad vanc'd him among the Gods, and honour'd him with the Super- 


intendency and Protection of his own Trade: But his Countrymen i 
the Lemnians were not ſo fortunate ; for they ſtand repreſented to 4 


all Ages as common Enemies of Mankind, and branded with Cha- 
racters of Infamy for that execrable and pernicious Device. Whence 7 1 
the Poets have fix'd upon the Name of Tlynes, to continue the "3 
Memory of the Harm they did to Mankind. Thus Homer (a), 


* 


EV ps Zlynis avdeis dag xouiow]o mighi]a. "I 

Turn'd out cf Heav'n the Lemnians me receiv'd. 1 

Their Country likewiſe was called SivTnis, as we find in 4pollis 
nius (6), | Fe 1 
5 { 


5 | BY | "ELIE 
Elgzoin negralw SEmmids Anurov 18. 


| To Lemnos, otherwiſe Sinte:s call'd, 
They ſail'd. 


From the ſame Original are deriv'd theſe common Proverbs, Ah 
Mid, v9.24, great and intolerable Evils; Anpvia Xe, a fatal or mil- 
chievous Hand; and Any” Aatrev, to have a cruel and bloody 
Look (c). Though ſome will by no means allow this Character to 
have been given to the Lemnians for their Invention of Arms, but 
rather for the frequent Piracies and Outrages committed by them 
upon Foreigners, or for other Reaſons : Whereas they tell us, that 
Liber, or Bacchus was the firſt that introduced into the World the 
Uſe of Weapons (. a i 
The Arms of all the primitive Heroes were compos'd of Braſs, as 
appeats from Homer, who is herein follow'd as well by the ancient 
Pcets, both Greek and Latin, as all other Writers that give Account 
of thoſe Times. Pauſanias hath endeavour'd to prove this by a great 
number of Inſtances (e): Tis reported in Plutarch (F), that when 
Cimon, the Son of Miltiadet, convey'd the Bones of Theſeus from the 
Iſle of Scyros to Athens, he found interr'd with him a Sword of Braſs, 
and a Spear with an Head of the ſame Metal. More Examples 
would be ſuperfluous, ſince we are expresſly told by Heſiod, that 
there was no ſuch thing as Iron in thoſe Ages; bur their Arms, all 
ſorts of Inſtruments, and their very Houſes were made of Braſs (g) 


Tois of” by , j TY yy NANA ds Te vita 
"a * 3 5 5 x / 97.9 / a . * 
Xanua od” tiggaCovTo, wines I 3K fone cid O. f 
Not yet to Men Iron diſcover'd was | 1 
But Arms, Tools, Houſes were compos'd of Braſs. bo, 


— 


— 


(a) iad. 41 prope finem, (6b) Argon. 11. (c) Euſtathius, Thad, a, . 119. Edit. 2 
25 (a) Tidorus, Orig. lib, IX. cap, III. (e) Laconicis. (F) Theſto, Oper. 
ieb. TD 'Y 
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Y Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 21 
nd in later Ages, when the World was acquainted with the Uſe 
Fr Iron, the Artificers and their Occupation ſtill retain'd their old 
Names. Thus we are told by Ariſtotie (a), that yaaxwus denotes 
to an Iron Smith: And (to trouble you with no more Inſtances in a 


Z Thing ſo commonly known) Plutarch (5) applies the Word £2, - 
cc xd -zTo to the making of Iron Helmets. 


hie some of their Arms were compoſed of Tin, eſpecially their Boots, 
Is we read of Achiles's in the eighteenth Iliad. This Metal was like- 
wile frequently us'd in other Parts of their Armour, as appears 
from Agamemnon's Breaſt-plate (c), and Aneas's Shield (4). 
* Several other Metals were made uſe of; Gold and Silver were in 
great Eſteem among them, yet the moſt Illuſtrious Heroes uſed 

1,, them only as graceful Ornaments : They, whole whole Armour was 
"compoſed of them, are uſually repreſented as more addicted to effe- 
minate and delicate Arts, than manly Courage and Bravery. Glau- 
%*#5's Arms were indeed made of Gold, but the Great D/omedes was 
Content with Braſs. Amphimachus, who enter 4d into the War with 

Colden Weapons, is compared by Homer to a trim Virgin (e), 

8 Na gys, Autiua 59s Te Noi! O d Att NM 

1 Os Y ,evody Enoy aeAcuord" t nuTe nien | 

WA Ni-, gf 7 61 75 J E7iexens AUYEDD DAtD ogry 

dy 3 AM totiun wad yeror modxe © Al xi 

to EY mT, yevTo) SN Agads Exopror: duttgw. 

ut 5 | 

m Trick'd up in Arms of Gold for horrid War, 

Fig Like fome trim Girl, does Nom7on's Son prepare, 

he The vain Amphimachus ; but not that Show, 
z Nor Pomp could ward off the unerring Blow; 

as of But by acides depriv'd of Life, 

nt * His Arms were ſeiz'd by the more skilful Chief. 

nt 1 | | H. H. 

at FR „ 

en In like manner the Perſians, having given themſelves over to Softneſs 


he and Pleaſure, engag'd with the rough Grecia, richly adorn'd with 
s, Hold and Jewels, and became an ealy Prey to them. The Grecian 
les Heroes, though not fo unpolith'd, as to debar themſelves the Uſe 
at of theſe Ornaments, yet were not ſo exceſſively profuſe of them, 
vor applied them to the ſame Ends and Purpoſes : Acbillets Shield, 
); ſo curiouſly engrav'd by Vulcan, is a Lecture of Philoſophy, and con- 

tcains a Deſcription of almoſt all the Works of Nature. The Arms 

of other valiant Princes are frequently adorn'd with Repreſentations 
ef their noble Exploits, the Hiſtory of the Actions of their An- 
-Xefſtors, or Bleſſings receiv'd from the Gods; or fill'd with terrible 
mages of Lions, or Dragons, and render'd bright and ſhining to 


A— 


= 1 (a) Poetica. (b) Camillo, :542aya0TuTo eανẽ,ſdu g Ne d t. 
* 91 c) Had. d', (d) Hiad. d. (d) Iliad & prope finem. | 
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ſtrike Terror and Amazement into their Enemies, according to- 


that of Homer (8); 


- dr d de 
A yeartin. | 
Th' amazing Luſtre terrify'd the Sight. 


So 'tis reported of our Britiſh Anceſtors, that they painted them. 
ſelves with divers Forms of Animals, thinking thereby to appear 


more terrible to their Enemies. 


The ancient Grecians were always armed, thinking it unſafe to 
adventure themſelves abroad without a ſufficient Defence againſt } _ » 
Aggreſſors. Hence Ariſtotle hath rationally inferred, That they 


* 

; 

* ; 
2 

5 


were a barbarous and uncivilized Nation: For being educated in 


the deepeſt Ignorance, and having very little Senſe of that Juſtice | *: 


and Honeſty, to which all Men are obliged by Nature's eternal and 


immutable Sanctions, being alſo in a great meaſure without the 
Reſtraint of humane Laws, all Perſons thought mn had a juſt Title 


oſſeſſion, which 


to whatever they could by any means take into 
they had no other Method to ſecure, but that whereby they obtain d 
it, and reſign'd their Claim whenever a more potent Adverſary 
exhibited his Pretenſions. The Seas were filled with Pirates, the 
Land with Robbers, who made a Prey of whatever came to their 
Hands, and frequently made Incurſions into Countries, which they 
ſpoil'd and depopulated, and, if their Force was great enough, drove 


out the Inhabitants, and compelled them to ſeek new Seats. By 


Men of this Profeſſion, Jo, Europa, Ganymedes, and many others, 


were ſtolen : which put Tyndarus in ſuch a Fear for his Daughter 
Helen, that he cauſed all the young Princes that made their Ad- 


dreſſes to her, to bind themſelves by a ſolemn Oath to recover her, 


if ever ſhe-ſhould be convey'd away. The Sea, we are inform'd by 


Thucydiaes (b), was freed from Piracies by Minos King of Crete, who 
with a powerful Navy maintain'd for many Years the Sovereignty 


of it. But the Land was {till infeſted ; and therefore when Theſeus 


deſign'd to make his firſt Journey from Trezen to Athens, Plutarch 
tells us, that his Relations would have perſuaded him to go by Sea. 
For (ſays he) it was at that Time very dangerous to travel by Land to 

Athens, no Place of the Country being free from Thieves and Murderers : 


For that Age produced a ſort of Men, for Strength of Arms, Swiftneſs of 


Feet, and Vigour of Body, excelling the ordinary Rate of Men, and in La- 


bours and Exerciſes indefatigable; yet making uſe of theſe Gifts of Na- 


ture to nothing good or profitable to Mankind; but rejoicing and taking 
Pride in Inſolence, and pleaſing themſelves in the Commiſſion of barbarous 
and inhumane Cruelties, in ſeizing by Force whatever fell into their Hands, 
and practiſing upon Strangers all manner of Outrages ; who imagined that 
Civility, and Juſtice, and Equity, and Humanity, (which they thought 
were commended by many, either for want of Courage to commit Injuries, 
„ 15 nncz | 
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be Fear of receiving them) nothing at all to concern thoſe who were moſt 
Erin; and firong (a). Of theſe indeed Hercules and Theſeus, and 
Ether generous and publick-ſpirited Princes, in a great meaſure freed 
the Country: But before that, twas not to be wonder'd if the 
Precians always wore Arms, ſtanding upon their Guard, eſpecially 
ce in thoſe Days few of them were united into large Towns, 
pur lived reticedly in Country Seats, or at the beſt in (mall and 
eefenceleſs Hamlets. This Cuſtom was firſt laid aſide at Athens, 
be Occaſion and Neceſſity thereof being firſt removed in that 
/ tained the decent Rules of Civility and Humanity, were modelled 
into a regular Form of Government, and enjoyed the Happineſs of 
the City without Neceſſity (c); that having in former Times been 
the Occaſion of frequent Murders, Robberies, and Duels. On 
| ova gorav d, tw Tw Ce, That no Perſon ſbould bear Arms 
In the Senate. | es 


I N | ity (4): For Hiſtorians RT agree, that the Athenians enter- 
r holeſome and uſeſul Laws before the reſt of the Grecians.” After- 
dards a Penalty was laid by Solon upon thoſe who wore Arms in 
the ſame Account was made the following Law of Zaleucus, Mu- 
Let us now return to the Deſcription of the Grecian Arms, which 


be 


4 


: EL 

2 8 

6 "> A 
i 2 * N 
Sy 


whereas the Barbarians were more induſtrious in providin g the lat- 
ter; the Generals of theſe being moſt concern'd how to deſtroy 


PDictates of humane Nature, to ſtudy how to preſei | 
For which Reaſon Homer always takes care to inf © his brave 
1 3 and valiant Heroes well armed into the Battel, be Grecian 
ET Lawgivers decreed Puniſhments for thoſe that thr" way their 
Shields, but excuſed thoſe that loſt their Swords or © ears ; inti- 
mating hereby, that their Soldiers ought to be more careful to de- 
fend themſelves, than to offend their Enemies (e). | 

= Firſt let us take Account of their Defenſive Arms, as fitted to the 
XZ ſeveral Members of the Body, beginning at the Head, which was 
XZ guarded with an Helmet, called in Greek aerreptacuta, x2910r, xi 
kus, &c. This was ſometimes compoled of Braſs or other Metals, 
as Menelaus's in Homer, 5 


| 


's 


—— evmly en cepavlu nerdangr dc exs 
OnzxeaTo Yet. oy ies | qo 
He put his Headpiece on, compos'd of Braſs. 


And very frequently of the Skins of Beaſts, which gave Occaſion to 
= thoſe different Appellations, derived from the Names of Animals, 
whereby it is fignified in Homer, as landin, uu ,n, dxwmuin, 
p (a) Plutarchus Theſes. (b) Thucydides, lib. 1, (c) Lucianus Anacharſide, 
() Euripidis Scholiaftes, (e) Plutar bus Pelopida, 
305 | | '$ ” IEP | AS0ye 
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AgovTin, atytin, and others, of which none is more common than 

I - o . FA A "3p 
xwn, which was compoſed of a Dog's Skin: Euſtathius tells us 'twas 
/. - u, a Water-Dog, and was ſo frequently uſed by the 
Ancients, that we find it ſometimes taken for the Name of an Hel. 


met, though conſiſting of another ſort of Matter. Thus Homer (a), 4 


d£ugt M ot xuvilu paring d 
Tawgeiluy 


He put on's Helmet of a Bull's Hide made. 


4 

1 

| 

1 
A 


Theſe Skins were always worn with their Hair on; and to render 
them more terrible and frightful, the Teeth were frequently placed 
grinning on their Enemies. Thus the Soldier in Yirgil G, 


Ipſ, e pedes tegmen torquens immane leonis, | | 
Terribili impexum ſeta cum dentibus albis, =_ 
Indutus capiti, ſic regia tecta ſubibat. "0 


He ſhakes his Lion's Skin, whoſe griſly Hair 
And dreadful Teeth create in all a Fear : 
Thus having fortify'd his Martial Head, 
'The Royal Roof he enters. 8 


Homer likewiſe arms Ves in the ſame manner (c); 


41.93 Ns at xutlw neparne E24K2 
unrl. monenv I" tro i 

lo Seeews, Er 5 AM be 
Aer] @- vos Sue r % #) brow | 

EY x) 6hauos, won I" iv m dengan. 

His Leathern Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
Whoſe Inſide with the ſtrongeſt Thongs was lac'd ; 


Bur all the outward Parts were fortify'd 
With the white Teeth of Boars. 


The fore part of the Helmet was open, for the Heroes all enter'd 
into the Battel with Faces uncover'd ; to the Side was fix'd a String, 
whereby it was ty'd to the Warriour's Neck. This was term'd 
xs, whence Homer ſpeaks of Paris thus (d); 3 


A, N wiv N - ind dmals Vas Sughd, 
Os os: va” dye, e yds Tem]o 7rupanins. 
The well-wrought String, which ty'd his Helmet on 
Under his Chin, now choak'd the Champion. 


— — 


— 


* 


6 (a) Liad. x, (6) Eucid, VII. v. 666. 5 (c) Iliad, X's Ve 261, (d Jad, Y 
Fo 3731 | 


Some 
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an Rome of its Parts receiv'd their Names from the Members guarded 
as by them, as 9pgves, that Part which cover'd the Eyebrows, and the 
he geſt in like manner. The little Lappet erected over the Brow was 
l. py a Metaphorical Term call'd 360y; the Pent-houſe. But the 
a), f moſt remarkable of all the Parrs in the Helmet was its Creſt, term'd 

dad, and aipE@ (c), which was firſt us'd by the Carians (a), and 


07 
e 


thence call'd by Alcæis, Kaexs NO.; 


2 Abo t or@p Kay. 
Shaking his Carian Creſt. 
4 Por the Cart ans were once famous for Military Exploits, and oblig'd 


the World with this, and ſeveral other Inventions : Hence we are 
told by Thucydides (a], that it was cuſtomary for them to repoſite a 
little Shield and an Helmet in the Graves of their Dead. Some will 
bave gan to be diſtinguiſh'd from a9z@->, that ſignifying the 
Cons, this the Plume fix'd to it (5); but others allow no Diffe- 
rence between them. The former of theſe was compos'd of va- 
krious Materials, moſt of which were rich and chargeable, being 
dieſign'd as an Ornament to the Helmet. The other likewiſe was 
adorn'd with divers ſorts of Paint, whence Po/ux gives it the Epi- 
thets of ibn, vaxwIwoCapns (c). Homer has enrich'd it with 
Gold (a); RT 8 
T Se N 01 xopudu Peraplw xp'mgous apapyay, 
Kaalw, Judzailu, om 5 yevatov Abgor nut. 
A ſtrong and truſty Helmet next he made, 
Which when he'd rightly ſeated on his Head, 


+ The curious particolour'd Golden Creſt 
7 In beauteous Form he o'er the Helmet plac'd. 


; One of Virgil's Heroes has his whole Helmet of Gold, and his 
Creſt painted with red (e), 1 


maculis quem Thracius alb:s 
Portat equus, criſtaque tegit galea aurea rubra. 


= . Streak'd with large Spots of white the Thracian Steed z 


Carry'd the Hero, who had arm'd his Head 
With Golden Helmet, and Creſt painted red. 


I !ue Creſt was for the moſt part of Feathers, or the Hair of Horſes 
+ Tails, or Mains; whence we read of vf iTmoyuuTns, xopus i- 
7 mozorea, IT TgCls, Thus Homer (f); 385 | 


* * 
* 


* 9 Cs 5 
f „ (4) 8 Clio, Strabo, lib. XI v. 3 
5 R g . 1 © 1 | «Mt Ms, Co (c) Lib. 2 Ca „ X. 5 a) Ilia . 10. le 22 
id. M. ag, (f) Lad. vi. v. cl. 
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id” Agne ws aTmeAd pure 

ITT$&es U, S u , E Neige 
xędetes as H eas O. ies Abpey appt ẽ]é s . 
Like ſome bright Star the creſted Helmet ſhone; 


The guilded Hairs, which Vulcan round the Cone 
Had plac'd, were all in ſportful Order mov'd. 


The common Soldiers had only ſmall Creſts; the great Officers, . 5 


and all Perſons of Quality were diftinguiſh'd by Plumes of a large: 
ſize, and frequently took a Pride in wearing two, three, or four 


together. Suidas will have Geryon to have been famous in Poetry 
for three Heads, on no other. account, but becauſe his Helmet was 


adorn'd with three Creſts. Virgil deſcribes Turnus's Head-piece af. | 


ter the ſame manner (a), adding allo to it the Figure of a Chimera, 


Cui rriplici crinita juba galea alta Chimeram 
Suſti net ä 3 
Whoſe triple- creſted Helmet did ſuſtain 
A terrible CHhimæra. | e 


This Helmet was call'd aud, when it was ſurrounded with 
Plumes, «&ugizgaa@r; and when adorn'd with four, 7:T&g.;aa-. 
Thus Apollonius (%, | 


Teredgan O- gol Ab imeAdpmrer THANE. 
A four-fold Plume with dazling Luſtre ſhone, 
Whoſe nodding Top o'erlook'd the dreadful Cone. 


The Deſign of theſe was to ſtrike Terrour into the Enemies; 


whence that of Homer (c), 
— yy 5 Ne ere key. 


For the ſame reaſon Pyrrhis, King of Epirus, beſide a lofty Creſt, 
wore Goat's Horns upon his Helmet (4). We are told indeed by 
Suidas, that the Tezzwas, or Creſt it ſelf, was ſometimes term'd 
eg. Nevertheleſs jome of the ancient Helmets had no Creſt or 


Cone at all. This fort was call'd ygratws, as we learn from Homer (c), + 


5 > £107 Ns of uuf xeparnow bun 
Tauęeilu. d aννον Th, Y dN, i 76 , 
Kenan + - 5 | 1 ER 
His Bull-skin Helmet on his Head he plac'd, 
KaTamus call'd, cauſe without Cone or Creſt, 


Other ſorts of Ornaments were us'd in Helmets, as in that call'd 
(a) Aneid. VII. v. 8 « (6) Lib. 1 q Ji 8 1. | F 7 0 
(e) Miad. a. 783. G) id. Il. (C) Trad, III. (d) Plutarchus Pyrrbo 


1 | 
cepalh 
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Fredyn, which Name ſignifies the Ridge of a Mountain, and on that 

"account is apply d to Helmets havin ſeveral Cox, Eminencies, 

or Parts jutting out (a). Homer has taken notice of this ſort alſo (5), 
—— d 5rzavn gu of A atAroCaperde 


Nor cou'd his Helmet made of ſolid Braſs 
Ward off the Blow — | 


Of all the Grecian Helmets the Bæotian is ſaid to have been the beſt 
(Cc). The Macedonians had a peculiar one term'd xavain, which was 
compoſed of Hides, and ſerv'd inſtead of a Cap to defend them 

from the Cold, according to the Epigram in Suidas, 


Kabeln, 1 mmi D MANN Vxoaov &maov, 
> % » , 
Kai oximus i VIRETA, Y Kogus £V MARIA. 


Were I to chuſe what Armour I wou'd have, EP ) 

No Helmet forg'd in brawny Yulcan's Cave, | 
Nor Bear's, or Lion's grizly Skin I'd crave ; 

But an old broad-brim'd Macedonian Cap, 
Whoſe ſpacious Sides ſhou'd round my Shoulders wrap. 
Thus all Attacks with greateſt Eaſe I'd bear, 

As well the Storms of Weather, as of War. 
8 e | H. H. 


Pliny attributes the firſt Invention of Helmets to the Lacedemonians 
L), as likewiſe of the Sword, and Spear: But this muſt be under- 
ſtood only of the peculiar forts of thoſe Weapons us'd at Sparta; 
Other kinds of them being known before the firſt Foundation of 

the Spartan Government, or Nation. SS 
Ihe Heroes prided themſelves in wearing for their Defence tlie 
Skins of wild Beaſts, which they eſteem'd Badges of their Prowels. 
Inſtances of this kind are every where to be met with in the Poets. 
: Hence Theocritus (e): | 4 


Am Vip YoTouo *) x0 nota? 3 
Angor Sigua AbovTos &qnp ov &x mdtwvar. 


Over his Neck and Back a Lion's Skin was thrown 
Held up by 't's Feet ——— _ 


Hlercules's Lion's Skin is very famous in Story, and Homer's great 
Princes are frequently introduced in the ſame Habit; in Imitation 
ok whom the other Greek and Latin Poets have arm'd their Heroes. 
Thus Aceſtes in Virgil (F/), / | | 


; . (a) Heſychius, (5) Hiad. x-, v. 96. (c) Pollux, lib. I, cap. Xx. (d) Lib. vII. 
e ee 5 —— d ccurrit 
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| — occurrit Aceſtes - 
Horri dus in jaculis, & pelle Libyſtidos arſe. 
Aceſtes dread ful for his horrid Darts, 


And for the Libyan Bear-skin that he wears, 
Met themwpaẽ a- 


But we find they were not aſhamed of uſing better and ſtronger 
Armour for their Defence, the ordinary forts of which were theſe 
that follow : T1 

Mirren, made of Braſs, but lin'd with Wool, and worn next to 
the Skin, underneath the Coat of Mail. This we learn from Homer 
fpeaking of a Dart that pierc'd thro' the reſt of the Hero's Armour, a 
but was ſo blunted by the Aren (a), that it only ras'd his Skin; 


aum q air t3uzy 31 Corners ons a 
Xevorior gw:yev, Y N mTeTo en, e 
Ey d“ treo Corner denen unebs sisôs 1 
Am & de Coche iannato d ι⁰,eMͤe te, c 
Ka c Swen vo MALIN As nenperco, | 

| Mirpns 9, lw bee, tpupe ͤ ,, SR dKOVTWPy 


H ot TA&goy 4puT0 


She to that Part the deadly Shaft convey'd, 3 
Where meeting Claſps a double Breaſt-plate made; pe” f 
Straight on his Belt it fell, nor there cou'd ſtay, 1 
But thro' both Belt and Breaſt- plate forc'd its way; 0 
And now his laſt beſt Hopes, the well-lin'd Braſs, ' 7 
Which againſt Darts his ſureſt Refuge was, 


2 


It ras'd, but cou'd not thro? it make a perfect Paſs. 


H. H. 


Zo, or Cocnp, reach'd from the Knees to the Belly, where it 

was join'd to the Brigandine (5). But the latter of theſe Names is 

more frequently taken for the Belt ſurrounding the reſt of the Ar. 
mour. Thus Homer (c); Tx | 


ATos de of Caripa mwvaloner, iS" ive e 
Zo re, » ul, lob YHAKNES 18 (409 avdpes. 
His rich embroider'd Belt he then unbrac'd, 
And all his Armour underneath it plac'd, . 
Which by the Hands of skilful Smiths was made. 


This was ſo eſſential to a Warriour, that Cavrugw came to be a ge- 
neral Name for putting on Armour (4): Whence Homer introduces 
Agamemnon commanding the Grecians to arm themſelves thus (e); 


(aa Tliad, . & Euſtatbius ibid. p. 345. Edit. Bafl. (6) Evſtatbiws ibid. 
(c) Thrad,'d', (dq Pauſanias Broticis, (e) Ilidd, .. 50 eg 
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AmzeiSns NN Binoev, id Corum aveyar 
 Atrides ſtraight commands them all to arm. 


a FT he ſame Poet, when he makes that Hero reſemble the God of War 
In his Corn, is ſuppoſed (as Pauſanias (a) tells us) to mean his whole 
Armour. The Romans had the ſame Cuſtom, as appears from Plu- 
rarch (6) : And it prevail'd alſo amongſt the Perſians ; whence Hero- 
dots relates, how Xerxes having reach'd Abdera, when he fled from 
Athens, and thinking himſelf out of danger, did avay u Cle, 
or diſarm himſelf (c). But Cn is a more general Name than Cw5jp, 
and ſignifies the Alu. ES 
SO eat conſiſted of two Parts, one of which was a Defence to the 
© Back, the other to the Belly; the extreme Parts of it were term'd 
"rT«pu)45, the middle yuaac (4). The Sides were coupled toge- 
ther with a ſort of Buttons (e). The ſame may be obſerv'd in $7- 
ius () of the Roman Lorica, which differ'd not much from the Gre- 
clan Thirax, whence Owegt is by Heſychins expounded Awetxtoy. 


— qua fibula morſus 
Loricæ crebro laxata reſolverat ictu. 


 Hurdwexzuoy was an Half-thorax, or Breaſt-plate, which Pollux tells 
us was firſt invented by Jaſon; and we find it very much eſteem'd by 
Alexander, who, as Polyens (g) reports, conſidering that the entire 
Ode might be a Temptation to his Soldiers to turn their Backs 
upon their Enemies, thoſe being equally guarded by it with their 
Breaſts, commanded them to lay aſide their Back-pieces, and arm 
themſelves with ywIwfaxia, Breaſt-plates; that ſo whenever they 
were put to flight, their Backs might be expoſed naked to their 
Enemies. The Thoraces were not all compos'd of the ſame tuff; 
ſome were made of Line, or Hemp twiſted into ſmall Cords, and 
cloſe ſet together; whence we read of Thoraces bilices, and trilices, 
from the Number of Cords fix'd one upon another. Theſe were 
frequently us'd in Hunting, becauſe the Teeth of Lions, and other 
wild Beaſts, were unable to pierce thro' them, ſticking in the Cords; 
but not ſo often carried into Battels, as Pauſani as obſerves (): Yer 
there are not wanting Inſtances of this fort, for Ajax the Son of 
DOileus has the Epithet of a:yodwpns in Homer (1); 


— 2 - & thy N FE. 
9 5 Ajax the leſs a Linen Breaſt-plate had. 


Alexander likewiſe is reported by Plutarch to have worn Owggie 


* (a) Loco citato. (b) coriolano. (c) Vrania, cap. CXX. (4) Polluz, Pauſa- 


nias Atticis. (e) Pauſanias ibid. Lib. Vit. ( Serates. lib Iv. 110 Mito 
cis. (i nd TC ſanias ibid. (F) Li (E) Strateg (h) 


MvSy 
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Aydin, or a double-twiſted Linen Thorax: And Iphicrates caus's 
his Soldiers to lay aſide their heavy and unwieldy Brigandines of 
Iron, and go to the Field in Hempen Armour, as Cornelius Neos 
bath inform'd us in his Life of that Captain. The ordinary Matter 
the Thoraces were made of, was Braſs, Iron, or other Metals, which © © 
were ſometimes ſo exquiſitely harden'd, as to be proof againſt the 
greateſt Force. Plutarch (a) reports, that Zoilus an Artificer having 
made a Preſent of two Iron Brigandines to Demetrius Poliorcetes, for wp: 
an Experiment of their Hardneſs, caus'd an Arrow to be ſhot out of * 
an Engine call'd Catapulta, plac'd about twenty ſix Paces off; which + © 
was ſo far from piercing the Iron, that it ſcarcely ras'd, or made © 
the leaſt Impreſſion on it. This Armour was of two ſorts ; one of 
which, becauſe it conſiſted of one or two continued Pieces of Metal, 
and was inflexible, and able to ſtand upright, was term'd Twegr K 
Scicſhos, or 2735 (b). The other was compoſed of a Beaſt's Hide, ac tal 
cording to the Poet, 5 * 


0 


— g cure. 


Whence the Latin Word Lorica is thought to be deriv'd from Lorum. 
This was ſet with Plates of Metal in various Forms; ſometimes 
in Hooks, or Rings, not unlike a Chain; ſometimes reſembling 
Feathers, or the Scales of Serpents, or Fiſhes; to which Plates or 
Studs of Gold were often added: Whence we read of Seæxes 


 eiavordorot, AcniSuToOI, N , &c. And the Greek and Latin © 
Poets frequently mention them. Thus Siu (c), ſpeaking of the _ 
Conſul Faminius; Wort. ”, 
1 5 * 97 8 Ds 
Toricam induitur, tortos huic nexilis hamos * 
Ferro ſquama rudi, permiſtoque aſperat auro. tl 
Pirzil arms his Heroes after the ſame manner (a); 3 
— Rutulum thoraca indutus, aenis 0 
Horrebat Squamis ———— | 
Dreſs'd in his glitt'ring Breaſt-piece, he appear'd Þ 
Frightful with Scales of Brals. . 1 
The ſingle Plates being ſometimes pierc'd thro' by Spears, and miſ— 1 
five Weapons, it was cuſtomary to ſtrengthen them by ſetting two, 
three, or more, upon one another. Thus Statius (e), 3 
— ter inſuto ſervant ingentia ferro a ; z 
Pectora — — Ef 55 A 
With triple Plates of Iron they defend = 


Their Breaſts. : 
(a) Demetrio, (b) Euftatbins, (c) Lib. v. (d) Æneid. 4 (e) Theb. vil. 


W 
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bod in another Place (a), 


Multiplicem tenues iterant thoraca catene. | 


The little Chains a mighty Breaſt-plate join. 


Pence in the ſame manner as from the Number of Cords, they 
"were term'd 671:ces, and trilices; in Greek, —; & Terra. 


Tee! (6), 


2, Loricam e hamis, auroque trilicem. 
5 * The three- fold Coat of Mail beſet with Hooks and Gold. 


ken u es, Ocree, were Greaves of Braſs, Copper, or other Me- 
© to defend the Legs. Whence Hef od \c), 


N 
* . * 


xnidus d pe LAKOL0 | pacivs, 
Halse xavit Jopa, att xv Gu tonksy- 


The Greaves of ſhining Braſs, which Vulcan gave, 
He round his Ancles plac'd ———— 


e frequently compoſeth them of Tin 005 


| a Teds HH of vu αν & x acorTipoe- 
He made his Greaves of beaten Tin. 


"The Sides were generally clos' d about the Ancles with Buttons, 
which were ſometimes of ſolid Gold, or Silyer, as we have! it in 
1 ſame Poet (e); 


wy Kynuidzs & & pure wel wwinnow wants. 
k. Kands, dpyprorory Emoqueins epapycs. 


The curious Greaves he round his Ancles clog d 
With Silver Buttons. 


1 is probable, that this Piece of Armour was at firſt either peculiar 
de the Grecians, or at leaſt more generally uſed by them than other 
© Nations, | becauſe we find them ſo PI call'd by the e 


- bxrbuidns A auch. 


. bee were Guards for their Hands, which we find alſo to have 
+ uſed by ſome of them, with other Defences for their Arms. 


$40). Theb, X11. GG) Eneid, III. 467. (U Scuto, () Lad. o's v. 612. 
| * Liad, 7. v. 335. EE, _m_ Om” b | 
- Acvie 


cumference. 
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Hectuntque ſaligua 
 Umbonum crates ——— 


The Bucklers they of Oſiers make. 


Whence it is term'd i74 (c). It was likewiſe made of Wood; ani 
becauſe it was expedient that the Warriours ſhould be able with t: 
greateſt eaſe to wield it, they uſually choſe the lighteſt ſort of Woo! 1 
for this uſe, as the Fig, Willow, Beech, Poplar, Elder-trees, 6 


as we are inform'd by Pliny (a). But it was commonly made 


Hides; whence we find ſo frequent mention of ids flaw | 2 
Theſe were doubled into ſeveral Folds, and fortify'd with Plates c 


Metal. Ajax's Buckler was compos'd of ſeven Folds of Hide, an! 


'F 
cover'd with a ſingle Plate of Braſs, as we read in Homer (e); g N 


— c AN) ac be, „ | 
Tape Carpspiov, ü I 3% h nhage wanker. 
Made of the Hides of ſeven well fatted Bulls, 
And cover'd with a Plate of Braſs. 


"Achilles's was guarded with three Folds more, as the Poet tells u 


& es, & proxima rupit 

Terga novena boum, decimo tamen orbe moratum eſt. 

It pierc'd the Braſs, and thro' nine Hides it broke; 
But could not penetrate the tenth. 2 


But: the ſame Hero's in Homer was more ſtrongly fortified by tw 
Plates of Braſs, two of Tin, and a fifth of Gold (f) ; : 


$ 


| re MTU 25 e KM od, 

\ | / 0 , / BY 
Teas vo yrakcias, Vo q om neonTepote, 
Thy Y Ai yeuoly 5 


For with five Plates Vulcan it fort ify'd, 


With two of Braſs, two Tin, and one of Gold. 


The principal Parts of the Buckler were theſe: 


AvTvE, tvs, augipere, Or wrnCy, the outmoſt Round, or c 


FF - 


r 


(a) Pauſenias Corinthiac. C. p. 131, Edit, Hanov, (b) uad. VII. 632. 0 EL. 
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Aci, a Buckler. This was firſt us'd by Prætus and criſis e 
go (a). It Was ſometimes compoſed of Wickers woven together, 
according to Virgil (b) ; | ee” E 
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We middle of the. Buckler, upon which was fix'd another protube- 
War part term'd inoppdarov. This was of great ſervice to them, 
rt only in glancing off, and repelling miſſive Weapons, but in 


Searing down their Enemies. Whence Martial has this Alluſion, 


In turbam incideris, cunctos umbone repellet. 


Should you be in a Crowd, Four Slave 
F Wou'd with his Boſs repell them all. 
& Trudy was a Thong of Leather, and ſometimes a Rod of Me- 
a, reaching croſs the Buckler, whereby they hung it upon their 
Shoulders, | according to the primitive Faſhion (2): Whence 
imer (), TRE | | 
Als ou TeAauart apa te Tepmibtont. 
Down from his Shoulders the huge Buckler fell 
With its Joos'd Thong. 15 


It was ſometimes call'd xa, except this may be underſtood of 
ie Rod to which the TeAzpor was. faſten'd, as Heſy:hins expounds 
, which ſeems moſt probable ; and that x e were Rods whereby 
Ihe Bucklers were held, (as Homer's Scholiaſt reports) but TN waves, 
he Thongs affix'd ro them, and hung upon the Warriour's Shoul- 
ers. tho' Euſtathius will have them to have been put to the former 
uſe, and to be the ſame with xavore5 (c). Sometimes the Bucklers 
pere held by little Rings call'd TropT-x85; Bur at length moſt of 
be Grecians us'd an Handle call'd & A, or 6y v1, which, tho” 
Wometimes ſpoken of with the former Names, and explain'd by 
hem, was really different from both, being invented by the Carians 
4), and, as tis commonly thought, compoſed for the moſt part of 
all Iron Bars, plac'd croſs each other, and reſembling the Letter 
le). When the Wars were ended, and the Bucklers * was cu- 
Wſtomary) hung up in the Temples of the Gods, they took off the 
Handles, thereby to render them unfit to ſerve in any ſudden Inſur:- 
Wrettion : : Whence Ariſtophanes introduces a Perſon affrighted, when 
be ſaw Bucklers hanging up with Handles, VV 


of [1402 Ag, *. 78 Top TAY « 
O fad! The Bucklers Handles have. 


Which another had alſo found fault with a little before; 


— 


8 — —_——. 
— * 


(a) Enftetbins, lad. 4. p. 183. Edit. Bafil, (b) Iliad. p', (c) Loco citato. 
We) Zqgmolegic: Auttor, Home ri Scholiaſtes, &c. (e) Euſtat bi us, loco citato. 


7 'D — 


— 


of which ſeem to have been thoſe of Argos, which are thought to 
be bigger than the reſt ; whence Virgil compares them to Pohyphemes 


Command of the Spartan Mothers to their Sons, Hu, h em M, 


* 
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50 Ou 78 inelw, s ef CC 8 # 1 poy, E apovoias 
2 Taurus id, ewTols TopTratiy araTeHlway, : 
Aſchylus ſpeaks of little Bells hung upon Bucklers to ſtrike Terrox 
into the Enemy, $0 ik | : 1 0 


1 


b d die, 5 md. 


XaAknatTor TAdCuot- HOSwits PIC. 


Mioſr of the Bucklers were curiouſly adorn'd with-all ſorts of Fi- 
gures of Birds and Beaſts, eſpecially ſuch as were of generous Na- 
tures, as Eagles, Lions, &c. Nor of theſe only, but of the Gods, 
of the Celeſtial Bodies, and all the Works of Nature; which Cuſtom 7, 
was deriv'd from the Heroick Ages, and continu'd in later Times, Ne 
being (as Herodotus (a) reports) firſt, introduced by the Carians, and 
from them communicated to the Grec/zns, Romans, and Barbari ans. 
The Greelaus had ſeveral ſorts of Bucklers, the.moſt remarkable 


monſtrous Eye, which he tells us was (5), 
Argolici clypei, aut Phœbeæ lampadis inflar. 
Like an Argolick Buckler, or the dun. = 
Moſt indeed of the ancient Bucklers ſeem to have cover'd the whole @.; 
Body; whence Virgil (c), 5 by . 2 


clypeique ſub orbe teguntur. 


| Under their Bucklers cover'd cloſe they tand. 5 


4 * 


Tyrteus enumerates the Members protected thereby, 


\ 


Mess Te, xviues A, J Kere, Y Gps - 
Aandos ovgeins u ανν t . 
Thighs, Legs, and Breaſt, Belly, and Shoulders to& - 
The mighty Buckler cover 4. 


This farther appears from the Cuſtom of carrying dead Soldiers 
out of the Field upon their Bucklers ; whence we read-of the famous 


i. e. Either bring this, (meaning the Buckler) or be brought upon N 
it; meaning, they ſhould either ſecure their Bucklers, or Joſe their i 


) Lib, I, G) Eneid, Ul. (c) Rudd. II. (d) Plutarcbus, Apopirhegw. 
Luconic. | — | ch 1 
8 
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em davidns dH e v, and mAlwerds, which Euſtathius inter- 
Nets drdοαεjð—“ẽᷣis, i. e. of the ſame ſize with a Man (2). | 
Their Form was uſually round, whence Yirg/!'s clypei orbis, and 
e frequent Mention of eie, enurau, mTedvTore Ira, &c. 
ZHence the outmoſt Circumference was call'd xux NO, as hath been 
ready obſerv'd. 5 | 

There were likewiſe Shields of leſſer Sizes and other Forms, the 
We of ſeveral of which was later than the Heroick Ages. 

= Teppoy, or fe, was ſquar'd, like the Figure rhombrs, and fir 
$d by the Perſians (b). 

= Ovpe%; was oblong, and uſually bending inward : It ſeems to have 
geen the ſame which is call'd in Pollux (c) davis xotan £7269 mhuxns. 
„ Agio ſeems to have been ſhap'd like the former, and compos'd 
t of Hides with the Hair, whence Grammarians derive it from A-aG, 
Le. hairy. It was very light, whence (as Euſtathins (d) obſerves) 
Homer gives it the Epithet es. YT 


7 


Se | * 730 
> | Aenidas d nvuas, N lle Te Mee. 
$ 2 5 : : ; | 


H was a ſmall and light Buckler in the Form of an Half. 
Moon (e), or, according to Xenophon, reſembling an Ivy-leaf, and 
Frſt us'd by the Amazons. But Suidas will have it to be a kind of 
ur- ſquare Buckler, wanting the tvs, or exteriour Ring. 


This was the chief of all their Arms: The Regard they had of it 


7 


ears both from what has been already obſerv'd concerning their 
Are in adorning and preſerving it; and from the common Story of 
aminondat, who having receiv'd a mortal Wound, and lying under 


1 


"Ke Agonies of Death, with great Concern inquir'd whether his 
"Wickler.was ſafe (F). Chabrias the famous Athenian, when his Ship 
"Was ſunk, rather choſe honourably to reſign his Life with his Buck- 
, than leaving it, to eſcape to another Veſſel (g). Military Glory 
Need being eſteem'd the greateſt that humane Nature was capable 


239 


, they had a profound Regard for all forts of Arms, which were 
"Wc Inſtruments whereby they attain'd it; whence to leave them to 


o 
2 


"their Enemies, to give them for a Pledge, or diſpoſe of them any 


Aſhonourable way, was an indelible Diſgrace both in Greece (h), 
Id at Rome, and ſcarce ever to be aton'd for. . 
Thus have T endeavour'd to give you a Deſcription of the prin- 
pal of the Grecian Defenſive Arms, which are in general termd 


An The, oxenacierd, and TogCrn art 


he only Offenſive Arms us'd by the Ancients, were Stones, or 
Nubs, and ſuch as rude Nature furniſh'd them with. They were 
Holly ignorant of all thoſe Arts and Contrivances to deſtroy their 
Pemies, which Neceſſity, and Thirſt of Glory afrerwards intro- 
Need into the World. Thus Horace deſcribes the Fights of thoſe 
4 ld and uncultivated Ages, N 5 7 
Had. . (by. ty ib. XV. Lib. I. cap. X. (d) Viad. “, p. 433. 
Er. Bail.“ Ny a ul.“ (f) Kania, lib; X. 


) Amulius Probys in Cbabria. (b) Ariftopbanis Scholiaſtes Pluto. | 
. D 2 n 
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Wo Unruibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, que poſt fabricaverat uſus. 


Sharp Nails, and Fiſts, the firſt Arms only were, 
Then Clubs came into uſe, next Men took care 
To make more hurtful Weapons, , 


Lucretius hath an elegant Paſſage to the ſame purpoſe (a) 3 


Arma antiqua manus, ungues, denteſque fuere, 

Et lapides, & item filvarum fragmina, rami, 
Et fammæ, atque ignes, poſtquam ſe unt cognita primum 5 
Poſterius Ferri vis eſt, eriſque reperta: 
Sed prius æris erat quam ferri cognitus uſus. 


In the firſt Ages, Nails, Hands, Teeth would pleaſe 
A Combatant for Arms, and Boughs of Trees, 

Or Stones, or flaming Brands with Anger thrown, 
Were then the beſt, and chiefeſt Weapons known : 
Men afterwards in Miſchief wiſer far 2 
Us'd Ir'n and Brazen Arms in ev'ry War. Ui 
Of theſe Braſs firſt began to kill. 


Their Clubs were call'd $4aaſy:s and $andſyia ; whence G 
marians conje cure that Squadrons of Soldiers were term'd S 
2 (%, and by the Latins, Phalanges, from this primitive ways 
ing. | | | _ 

he principal of their Ofenſtue Weapons in later Ages W 
 Fſy@- and du, Spear, or Pike, the Body of which was compo: 3 
of© Wood, in the Heroick Times moſt commonly of Aſh ; whene'? 
we have ſo frequent mention in Homer of psAin, as when he ſpear 
of Achilles's Spear (F) 2 pak 0 


N Nu wiailus, Ti Tate ola bee x 
IInxis ix Kopupns, oö ZupWWar pd i 
The Aſhen Spear for Murder then deſign'd, 


When to his Father with a cruel Mind 
Old Chiron gave it. 9 


The Trojans were likewiſe arm'd from the ſame Tree (a) ; 
Kat Tleiap@r, Y A, id hi– e TIe2/4040. 


The Head, al xu, Was of Metal. So was alſo the uy mp, Whuc 1 i 
is ſo'call'd either q. νπνεεοοπε, from caves, a Croſs; or from owe 


oſs; or f 
e Lib-V- (0) e Thad . 205 Dl BT al 
5. 13, (lad. J, 47. e aft, Ke. () Li 


4 
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4 1 izard, which it is ſaid to have reſembled, being hollow at one 


8 


the other (4), which being thruſt into the Ground upheld the 


ar cret, when the Soldiers reſted from the Toil of War. 
Whence Homer, ſpeaking of Diomedes's Followers (3) ; 


d, where it was fix'd into the Bottom of the Spear; and ſharp 


— 


a St me . 
EU So, Un3 xpaoiv I" Eyov davidus, iN e Is ogy 
Ord” om JaupwThggs EANAGTE | 


Sleeping about him all his Men they found, 
Under their Heads were laid along the Ground 
Great Shields, their Spears erected upright ſtood 
Upon their Brazen Points. 1 


Ariſtotle obſerves, that the ſame Cuſtom was practisd amongſt che 
Thrians in his Days (c). And it ſeems to have been common in 
other Nations, as may appear from the firſt Book of Samuel d), 
"Where Saul is ſaid to have ſlept with his Spear fix'd in the Earth 
cloſe y his Head. In Times of Peace they rear'd their Spears 


"againſt Pillars, in a long wooden Caſe call'd SeaÞoxn, as we have 
Ain Homer (e); 1 1 | 
08 Eſyos & & Lene pipe mays Kiova wanrcyy 
* _ Avgdixns trnogs! wem — 7 | 
"I Againſt his Pillar in a well-made Caſe 
1 He hung his Spear. 
rei ſpeaks ſomething to the ſame purpoſe (F); 
wh 3 Exin, que in medtis ingenti adnixa columne 


* Adibus aſtabat, validam vi corripit haſtam. 


Straight he pulls down with all the Force he cou'd 
A Spear, that in the middle of the Houſe 
Was rear'd againſt a mighty Pillar. 


There were two ſorts of Spears, as Strabo hath well obſerv'd (g): 
The former was us'd in cloſe Fight, and call'd fpu oeexmv, for the 


/ 
4 


28: and excellent Management of which the Abautes are celebrated 
Fomer (.,; 

as To d du Ace Tr Jools 1% N, rs, 
Alx u ν⁰ HEjE]̊ ref operrhor WEAENCL 

Sons pg Sniov duet S ν,⁰’.i 


OO © 


il Ia) Euathius, Pollux, lib. 1. cap. v. (6) Tiad. x', v. 131. (c) De Arte Po- 
08 . (d) Cap. XXVI. v. 7. (e) Odyſſ. * (F Eneid. XII. v. 92, (8) Lib, X. 


Ys / Iliad, 8, L 43. 
10. Wo N D 3 | | To 


4 


The Macedonians had a peculiar ſort of Spear call'd odeters, whit 
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Tür. beter follow'd him, whoſe buſhy Hair 
„Lies thick behind; Abants, who never fear 


Cloſe Fights, but bravely ſtrike the Breaſt- plates through; 


+ as 5 7 ny 13 
WV 3 HER 
: 1 e 8 

* n eee eee * 
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Wich Athen Spears. 1 
Where may be obſery'd the Signification of the Word erase 


which (as the Scholiaſt remarks) 1s apply'd to Arms us'd in cli 
Fight; whereas zu belongs rather to miſſive Weapons, whic f 
are call'd by the general Names of Team, and gun, of whic: 7 

kind was the other ſort of Spears: Whence we find one makin» 


this Boaſt, 


Avel q dxorntw ooo 2% . Tis din. 
I ſtrike as far with a Spear, as another with an Arrow. 
This was frequently us'd in the Heroick Duels, where the Com 


* 


rants firſt threw their Spears, and then made uſe of their Swot, 
Thus Hector and Achilles (a), Menelaus and Paris (b, and the reſt? 


the Heroes attack one another. Theocritus hath deſcribed the Con MF 
bat of Caftor and Tynceus after the fame manner (c) ; 8 
it 


EN, e t meamea, runs movor ayovs 
(AMAdM@Y & Ts 7} Ypods YUuIoRv Ie. 
AAA ir el it axpt. pos iy ẽH⁊ abs 
Ap £dyn, Taxicarw Gvi 3 TAY TH. 

To q dop &x ,v u tguanulWya, pv'y abs 

T#0v in” dAAdAUTL, ways oc) & yiver' few: 


Firſt with their Spears began the noble Strife, 
Each ſought to find an open Paſs to Life; | 
Bur all in vain, the Shields the Stroaks endur'd, 179 
Their Spears were broken, and the Men ſecur' d; 7 
Their Swords they drew, the Blades like Lightning ſhot = 
Before the Thunderbolt falls ſwiftly down; =_ 

Now roſe their Fury. | 


Mr. Cree, 7 
was fourteen or ſixteen Cubits in length. | 


Sie, a Sword, which, according to ancient Cuſtom, was hut; 1 
in a Belt put round the Shoulders. Whence Homer (d); bY 
Aug! d dp ducigny Baaero Ele- GP VESNAIW 
His Silver-hilted Sword about his Shoulders hung. 


* 4 * e — PE | \ 
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(#) Niad. a. (b) Tiad, 7, (e) 1dyll, C. v. 187. (d) Tliad, G. 
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Brod, and the reſt of the Poets mention the ſame Cuſtom (a); 


Quormy I pv duet aA dog Exerro 


XN in Teapirg —— 
A Brazen Sword 8 


Plac'd in the Belt, down from his Shoulders hung. 


WF he bo reach'd down to their Thighs. Whence Homer's He- 
!. ( b ; | Dy | 


6: - #5 8 ode 350 i %- re ned. 
= Straight from his Thigh his Sword he draws. 
i And Vrgil's Eneas (; | | 


— = ocyus enſem 
*, © \ | 
Eripit d femore wm. 


It may be enquir'd whether the Sword was hung upon the right 
Side, or the left; to which ſome reply, that Foot-Soldiers wore 
It on the left, Horſemen on the right; and Joſephus (d) expresfly 

mentions Horſemen with their Swords on their right Sides: Bur 

Whether this was conſtantly obſerv'd, or frequently vary'd, as Lip- 
firs (e) has obſerv'd of the Roman Sword, cannot eaſily be deter- 
= The Scabbard was call'd Ag; cloſe to it was hung a 
Dagger, or Ponyard, call'd To e, une, une tor, or ag Fg. 
. Fe id, according to Euſtathius (F), « 191 Sov, or Hei- 
Jon, and in Homer ld Na. It was ſeldom us'd in Fight, but on 
All Occaſions ſupply'd the want of a Knife, as appears from the 
Poet, out of whom I ſhall only ſer down this one Inſtance (g); 


5 Avreid ug Se cevort Cr Nei ˖ pa ogey, 
H ol Ne Fięeos 148) KAY d nE & opTo, FUELS 
Afro ix xeparoy e TUY 45 


hg 1 Drawing his Dagger, which was always put 
. 


) I be. 
oy * 
* 
Sx 


Cloſe by his Sword, Atrides ſtraightway cut 
Some Hairs from the Lambs Heads. 


—ÞPoſiaonius in Athenæut tells us, the ſame Cuſtom was practis'd by the 
ancient Gauls (. Cloſe by this, or rather inſtead thereof, the 
Soldiers of lower Ages uſed a Dagger call'd & v.,, which was 
pborrow'd from the Perfians (i), They had ſometimes another 


1 — — | * 23 

„eh Scuto Herculis, (S) Odyf. X. (e) Eneid. X. v. 85. (d) Excidii Hero- 
bn lid. 111.—de) Militia Romana, (J Thad, 5. (8) Liad. y. (90 deri. 

ub. X. ( Moſchopulus in vocibus Atticis, Pollux, &c. „ 
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and in Jength far leſs than thoſe commonly us'd in other Parts of 


ſo much with Silver and Gold; and precious Stones, as with Fi- 
eir e 


counter'd by Piſander in Homer (a); 


— wc ot wv rand 
Ale iN N duet THIXNG 
Maxyop, ov £50 = 
The other from his Buckler ſtraightway drew 
A curious Brazen Ax, whoſe Handle few 


— 


gures of Lions Heads, & c. to make them appear more terrible to 


Sword call'd zoms, which was the ſame with the Roman Enſit falea. 
tus, and our Faulchion, or Scimeter, and was chiefly us'd by the 
Inhabitants of Argos. Not much unlike this were the Lacedemo nin 
Swords, call'd, according to Pollux, Zvivaz, but, as Xenophan, ui d, 
and, by the Athenians, xvn51% (a). They were bent Faulchion- like, 


Greece: The Reaſon of which Cuſtom being demanded of Antalc;. 
das; Nis (ſaid he) becauſe we encounter our Enemies hand to hand (b): 
And when another Perſon told Agefilaus in Deriſion, I bat a Juggler 7 
on a Stage would make nothing of ſwallowing th-ir Swords; , 
(reply'd the King) yet with theſe littie Weapons we are able to reach ow _ 
Enemies (c.). The only thing farther remarkable in the old Grecian | 

Sword, is the Hilt, which they took a great Pride in adorning, not 
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AZivn, a ſort of Pole-ax. With this Weapon Aamemnon WAS en- 


©) ho ay N 


. 


Cou'd match for Length, for Olive, or for Work. 
14 | , e 3 : 
8 TI;zaexvs, was not much different from the former, and is join d 
. with it in Homer (e); N =» „ | 
Ri ANN 9 y: 2er ie,, % Fupuer ExarTesy 
wh Osic. fn meatngon, x) dEWnos payer To. | 
| it ; | | 
1 Both Parties fighting cloſe together ſtood, 
l And unconcern'd alike for Loſs of Blood, 
* Axes and Hatchets us d. | 
1 Several other Weapons of leſs Note may occur in Authors; 
FI whereof I ſhall mention only one more, and then proceed to tlie 
[4 miſſive Weapons: Ir is zogwn, a Battoon of Wood, or Iron; from 
| [ the Uſe of which the famous Robber Periphetes, ſlain by Theſe, | 
8 was nam'd zogvrnTys (f) ; which Title was likewiſe conferr'd upon 
9 Areithous, who, as Homer tells the Story, us d to break through whole 
Vd Squadronsof Enemies with his ron Club (e * 
il 5 T EN amore AD Sοõ,ẽiJJ ax Tce 9 
1 (a) ouidas, Euſtatbius, Nliad. W.. Heß bins, &c. (bY Flutarc bus Apophthegm. 3 
N loc, citat, & Lycurg, (d) nal V. 611. (e) Jiad. o, v. 710. (F) {vo 5 
lerebus Theſes, Diodorws Sic, lib, IV.“ (2) Thad, 5. v. 136. ” 
P61 8 art 
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Als Apnivos, + Eng-, xopuonmdw 
Aydpts nixaeoxor xgNNiCovel . Yu,, , _ 
Oulex' dp & r,: pa xhoxero, et Te args, 
And ondIngey xogwy pryvvoxe (dAQYYAs. 


Brave Ercuthalion led theſe on; he wore 
The Arms of King Areithous before; 
 Godlike Areithous, Club-bearer nam'd, 
And for his cruel Weapon greatly fam'd, 
73 Who with his Club whole Squadrons put to flight, 
* But never Spear or Arrow us'd in Fight. | ag 
m2 | 5 we 8 on E. D. 


to Apollo, who from the Art of managing this Weapon hath obtain'd 
divers Appellations, as £xnCoAos, examCoeremms EraToC, Tegosbese, 
n nevobTotos, deyvporozos eupagerens, & c. All which, tho' moral 
1 | bin 6h force to other Applications, yet the ancient Authors of 
municated to the primitive Inhabitants of Crete a), who are re- 
ported to have been the firſt of Mortals who underſtood the uſe of 
1 Pows and Arrows (5): And even in later Ages the Cretan Bows 
were famous, and preferred to all others in Greece (c . Some rather 
choſe to honour Perſes, the Son of Perſe, with this Invention; and 
Others father it upon Scythes, the Son of Jupiter (a), and Progenitor 
of the Scythians, who were excellent at this Art, and by ſome re- 
puted the firſt Maſters thereof: Thence we find it deriv'd to the 
Hrecians, ſome of whoſe ancient Nobility were inſtructed by the 


$cythians, which in thoſe Times paſs'd for a moſt Princely Educa- 


tion. Thus Hercules (to trouble you with no more Inſtances was 
taught by Teutaru a Scythian Swain, from whom he receiv'd a Bow 


Ys 
25 


cules's Arrows, 


2 . 
2 . 
* 
- 2s 


e 


Tos Tdrmipeiors Burns mera uan (e). 
With Arrows which he had from Trutarus. 


5 * 1 1 — 
5 
A 5 4 * 


Poet arm'd with a Mæotian, i. e. Scythian, Bow (F/; 


EIS 


© 


ar Matenst N uu eh,, ICA. 
He went arm'd with a crooked Bow after the 
Meotian Faſhion. 


Iv fa) Diodorus Siculus. (b) Ifidorws. (c) Pollux, lib. I, cap. x. (d) Plinius. 
e Caſſandy. v. 56. Item Tzetzæ Scholia ibidem, & Theocriti Scboliaſtes, Idyll. 
Full. (f) Idyll. X11, v. 36. F 2 


1 Tökor, the Bow; the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to 


5 Fables refer to this Original. This new Contrivance the God com- 


and Arrows of Scythian Make: Whence Lycophron, ſpeaking of H- 


E And though Theocritis hath chang'd his Tutor's Name into Eurytu, | 
yet he alſo was of Scythian Original: And we find the Hero in that 


Lycophrets 


A 
0 
1 
F 
F 
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Lycophron alſo arms Minerva with Mavwms be, a Meetian Bow, 7 
and in the ſame Place ſpeaks of Hercules s Scythian Dragon, where. 
by he means a Bow, which he bequeath'd to PhiloFeres fox his Car: 
in kindling the Pile wherein he was burnt alive (a); == 


Abr 9 axpay dd £033 yepory 

Za , Wnldnurs Matdrhy YA. 5 
Avegs rr ox Fous I mores OMiEi; He“ 
AkovTa. parlw N , · T ee | 
| Aegrovrr', dpvrmwy youpiay AvegrmuTov. 


Minerva, who found out the Trumpet's Sound, 

Drawing her Arrows with a skilful Hand, | 

She aim'd, and ſhot with a Mæoti an Bow. 1 

This crooked Bow the Godlike Hercules, Wo 1 
Whoſe Arrows when they flew wou'd always kill, 

Firſt us'd, and then to Philoctetes gave ves 

A Preſent for the Pile at Dura's Banks. + 
| ore TP B. B. 


Both the Poets ſeem particularly to remark the Incurvation of the 
Scythian Bow, which diſtinguiſh'd it from the Bows of Greece, and 
other Nations, and was ſo great as to form an Half. Moon, or Se. 
micircle (5. Whence the Shepherd in Athenæus (c) being to de- 
ſcribe the Letters in Theſeus's Name, and expreſſing each of them 


1 ſome appoſite Reſemblance, compares the third to the Stblan "1 


Ws; | 


u s Tito N Teiror lu mageuterice 
The third was like a Scythian Bow. 


Meaning not the more modern Character Z, but the ancient C, 
which is ſemicircular, and bears the third Place in G HCE TC. 
The Grecian Bows were frequently beautify'd with Gold, or Silver; 
whence we have mention of aurel arcs, and Apollo is calld deyves- 
ToZos ; but the Matter of which they were compos'd ſeems for the 
moſt part to have been Wood; tho' they were anciently, Scythian- 
Uke, made of Horn, as we read of Pandarus's in Homer (a); 


Aurix e E zoo, iA akyds | 
Axels, o% pt Tor” ay rs "as ge TN HOES» 2 1 
Ilerens exCaivoyr Hifty hos Wy οοονπινννt; Ja 


Bec Nixe. Teds gdos, & d des tuners agr. 
Ts ien in ne,. iA 00g Nene,, 
Kat 7% i 4oxnTas x . neges , 


n, ff % AtUHα zevailu inbInce Noll... 

( Karte, v. 914. (5) Amma, Marcellinus, lib, XX. (c) Lib. X. (d) 
Mad. „ V. 10 9 JIE | 8 | 
LIED Straight 
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mW Straight he pulls out an handſome poliſh'd Bow, 
MO Once it a wanton He-goat's Horn did grow; 
a A Goat, that coming from his wonted Rock 

7 He ſpy'd, and wounded with a mortal Stroak: 
The Dart pierc'd thro his Breaſt; and ſtraight the Ground 
Receiv'd him falling by ſo deep a Wound: | 
Long were his Horns, and theſe a Workman wrought, 
And made the very Bow with which hg fought : 
The Horn he ſmoothly poliſh'd, and affix'd 
A Golden Nob upon the Top. =; 


E. D. 

1 Whence Lycophron, who affects antiquated Cuftoms and Expreſſions, 
5 ſpeaks thus of Apollo encountering Idas with his Bow (a) ; 

— % Yaguac: puCwoa; xiegs. 


In Battles bent his Horn. 


3 7 But ſome ancient Gloſſographers by xipac would rather underſtand ei- 
4 © ons, or the Bow-ſtring, which was compos'd of Horſes Hair, and 
. _ therefore call'd allo iTT«« : To which Cuſtom Accius alludes, 


n Reciproca tendens nervo equino concita 
15 1a 2 N 


Drawing the Arrows with an Horſe's Hair. 


© 8 Homer's. Bow-ſtrings are ge = made of Hides cut into ſmall 
Thongs: Whence we read of 1E Ca. 5 SY 
_ B Exe d our yauphdes Te NC, of dE Booty 
He drew the Arrow by the Leathern String. 


As Euſtathius obſerves upon that Place (c). One thing more is re- 
markable in their Bows: It is that part to which the String was 


commonly made of Gold, and the laſt thing towards finiſhing a 
Bow: Whence Homer, when he has deſcrib'd the manner of making 


* 


a Bow, adds after all, 


— vilw 749% Koo. 


Hence Zuftathius tells us, eval rm$iya xogdynv ſignifles to bring 
= Affair to a happy Concluſion. | | 


which was commonly hooked : Whence Ouid (4, 


A. 3 been . 1 8. — * 


455 caſmer. v, 564, (b) Hegebine, (c) Digh, 7. N 3 Ede Baſil, (0) De 


fix d, being upon the uppermoſt part of the Bow, and call'd zog&dvy, 


he Arrows uſually conſiſted of light Wood, and an Iron Head, 


4 I 1 


? 
p 


Sometimes they were arm'd with two, three, or four Hooks: Hence 
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Er manus hamatis utraque eſt armata ſagittis. 5 F 
Hook'd Arrows arm d both Hands. 8 


Statius (a); 


Aſpera tergeminis acies ſe condidit uncis. 


The Head with three Hooks arm'd 
Enter'd his Body. 


In this Senſe likewiſe Hippoerates's rere yore Ban are to be under- 
Rood. The Heads of Arrows were ſometimes beſmear'd with Poiſon ; 
for which piece of inhumane Skill Virgil Amycus was famous (3); 


— — ferarum 
Vaſtatorem Amycum, quo non felicior alter 
Ungere tela manu, ferrumque armare veneno. 


— Amycus the Man, 5 
Who many a wild and ſavage Beaſt had lain, 
Fam'd for his Skill, and for his wond'rous Art 
In giving double Force to any Dart, | 
Or Arrow, with his Poiſon. | 


This Practice was more frequent in barbarous Nations, but ſeldom 


us'd or underſtood in Greece: Wherefore Minerva in Homer having 


aſſum'd the Form and Titles of Mentes King of the Taphians, and Son 


to Anchialus, pretends that her Father, out of an extraordinary Loye 


to Ulyſſes, oblig'd him with a Quantity of this deadly Ointment, 


after he had been at the pains of a tedious Journey to Ephyra, to fur- 


niſh himſelf; but had been denied it by Ilias the Son of Mermerus, 
who (as the Poet tells us) rejected Ulyſes's Requeſt out of a Scruple 


of Conſcience, being afraid that Divine Vengeance would proſecute 


fo criminal an Action (); 


EE Eprens dytbvm res Tas Meęuseidno. 
tre Þ dss Jos S vnds Od ue. 

; $4euanov dvdpogovor Jenes, 022% oi ein 
Iss Xeledu 1eAknpeas d & N * o 
oder, ine pa. vers veusncero alt) tovmas, 
A mamp 'of Sarge buis, Nec 1 alvds, 


Return'd from Ephyra ; in Hopes to find 
Some Poiſon he for Arrows Heads deſign d, 
Ulyſes thither ſail'd : Ilus rever d 
T' immortal Gods, and therefore much he fear'd 


_— TY OO 
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9 To grant what he defir'd, but eaſier far 
bf He found Anchialns, who ſtraight took care 
bs To give the killing Poiſon which he ask d, 
8 For dearly well he lov'd him. 
= 9 75 5 E. D. 


Arrows were uſually wing'd with Feathers, to increaſe their Speed 
and Force; whence Homer's m]epbers bog (a), Alepbeis bids (6); Op- 
plans disds gip:nlipue (c), and art = a (a); Sophocles's ts xounTns 
(lie); with divers other Epithets and Names to the ſame purpoſe (Ff). 
They were carry'd to the Battle in a Quiver, which was uſually 
- _<los'd on all Sides, and therefore as (Euſtathius (g) obſerves) join'd 
with the Epithet d hen E hi This with the Bow the Heroes carried 
upon their Backs: Thus Apollo in Homer (Hh); 


Tit dolce le, dupnpepia Ts gapirelu. 
Carrying his Bow and Quiver on his Shoulders. 


Hercules is repreſented by Heſiod in the ſame manner (%; 


h he Ns of} choca oaghrels 
8 KaCCantr” iF. πνν,ẽ— / ivmcev oifot 
0 P. ynN e, Sc TN? Ae owhges. 


towards his Back 1 
He turn'd the hollow Quiver; which contain'd 
Great Shafts, whoſe Force no Mortal yet ſuſtain'd, 
And did not ſtraight expire. 


25 


Likewiſe the famous Heroine in Virgil (k) ; 


Aureus ex humero ſonat arcus & arma Diane. 


The Golden Bow and Arrows looſely hung 
Down from her Shoulders. | 


In drawing Bows, the primitive Grecians did not pull back their 
Hand towards their right Ear, according to the Faſhion of modern 
Ages, and of the ancient Perſians (I); but. placing their Bows di- 

rectly before them, return'd their Hand upon their right Breaſt (); 
which was the Cuſtom of the Amazonian Women, who are reported 

| to have cut off ther right Breaſts, leſt they ſhould be an Impediment 
to them in ſhooting; on which account their Name is commonly 
thought to have been deriv'd from the privative Particle a and nud d, 
1. e. from their want of a Breaſt. Thus Homer of Pandarus (n) 


„(a) Thad: d. v. 116, &c. (b) Tiad.t, v. 171. (c) Ave. . (d) Kuviy, 2. 
(e Trachiniic. (F) vide Commentarium meum in Lycopbron, v. 56, (8) Liad. u. 
'F 7 29. Edit, Baſil. (h) Liad. 4, (i) Scuto Herculis, v. 130. (O En, XI. 4 , 
(00) Procopins de Bell. Perfic. lib. I. (m) Euſtat bius, iad, &, P. 344, &c. Hiad. 0. 


Nevelu 


1. 692, Ed, Baſil, (n) Iliad, ., v. 123, 


— 6m 


— —  ——_— — 
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Nevels pats nac, mitp Id ohiuqer. 


Up to the Head the mortal Shaft he drew, 
The Bow-ſtring touch'd his Breaſt, © 


— 


— 
— — 


_ * 
— n 
— 
— 


There were ſeveral ſorts of Darts, or Javelins, as.5e658©;, calld 

In Homer eijavin (a), yards, and many others; ſome of which were 
projected by the help of a Strap girt round their Middle, and call d in 
Greek d y, in Latin amentum: The Action is expreſs'd by the Word 
ey xwwAalnar, which is alſo ſometimes us d in a more general Senſe 
For any ſort of Darting, tho* without Straps. The Javelin thus caſt 
was term'd peazyxuaev , the Cuſtom is mention'd in the Roman, as 
well as Greek Writers: Whence Seneca in his Hippolytus, 
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Amentum digitit tende prioribus, 
Et totis jaculum dirige viribus. 


The Strap with your Forefinger draw, 15 
Then ſhoot with all your Strengtn. 12 
The ancient Grecians were wont to annoy their Enemies witig 
great Stones. Thus Agamemnon in Homer ( 
+. Abe 6 T dau! imenwrtito HNνν d i, 
1 : * » » 7 2322 4 
8 EyX#l T', del Th ,d i 7% Xeenad\onye) 
1 But he to other Ranks himſelf betook, . 
(| | And here his Spear, his Sword, and Stones too ſtruck ; 
. The flying Enemy. ' 
lf Theſe were not Stones of an ordinary Size, but ſuch as the joint 
N Strength of ſeveral Men in our Days would be unable ſo much as 
1 to lifr. With a Sto 


Ml ne of this Bigneſs Diomeges knocks down Ener 
Ll - N Homer (c); 5 | | AF we = = 


| 3 , 1 | 7 
1 eee, Ages xf, 
8 Tedeidns, pie py, vs dvo.y".avdps giporey, 
1 Oles 1 fporok e, & % juiv, pace AXE i olos 
To SA Alve˙wʒæañͤue r 1 —-——: 4 


— -- a Vaſt and monſtrous Stone 1 | 1 
The brave Tydides took and threw alone; =. 
HA Stone it ASI, ſo heav 5 and ſo rear, 3 4 1 | 
Nor two the ſtrongeſt Men cou'd.bear the Weight: 
As now Men are; but he with Eaſe it hurlPd, ry . 
Cor ax of And broke Æneas's Hip. : Or 
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A Stone ſo big, you might a Mill-ſtone call, 
He threw, which made the Shield in pieces fall. 


Por did the Gods themſelves diſdain to make uſe of them; as ap- 
ears from Homer's Minerva, who attack'd the God of War with a 
one of a prodigious ſize, which had been in former Ages placed 

r a Land-mark (C6); | 11 1 1 


— 


* — 


0 ³˙¹ꝛ . 


—— — 


H 4 d va gæar a n; XI Yo GANG T0 epd TAY h 


'Keiuhvor i rei, iN, THYW Th [44)4) Te 4 
: Tor p' &vdpes @poTepor Ferav FuuWat go, dguens* 1 
| Ti A S$gpor Agua xaT' aiy ard, Ales q . | 
— here ſtepping back, _ x 
A Stone, that long had lain to part the Land, — 
She forces up with her commanding Handodd . 4 
A ſharp, black, heavy Stone, which, when twas thrown, 
Struck Mars's Neck; the helpleſs God falls down 
Wich ſhiw ring Limbs. Md af 5 
has elegantly imitated ſome of theſe Paſſages in his twelfth 
7 neid (c), where he ſpeaks of Turnus in this manuer; 
Nec plura effatus, ſaxum circumſpicit ingens, | | 
Al. Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat | 
I. Limes agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvi:: 
Il Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, © 
Ml Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora telus * | 
A Ie manu raptum trepida contorſit in hoſtem | | 
AY Altlor inſurgens, curſu concitus Heros, © 


SZ 


He ſpake no more, but ſtraight a Stone he ſpy'd, 
An old prodigions Stone, which to diyide © 
The Lands there lay, left Quarrels, might enſue, 

And one ſhould claim what was another's Due. 
Should ſix the luſtieſt Men together try ©] 


NN N 


Al Jo bear this Stone, it would their Strength def.; 
A| So weak, ſo frail the Bodies that Men wear, 20 
A [Such puny Men as now on Earth appear: FA 

| He ſnatch'd it up, and running on him threw A 


This maſſy Stone. 


tn the. 


” 


nad. ö. v. 270. (b) Thad, o'. v. 303. (e) V. 82992. 0 


N N JV 


* 


the Natives of the Balearian Iſlands, where it was manag'd with)“ 


ſive Arms; it being cuſtomary for all of them to be furniſh'd with 


Hands, a third about their 


bx, lib. I. cap. X. (I] Strabo. (g) Livius, lib. XXXYLI, 


W 
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On all which Relations ſeveral modern, eſpecially French Critick 
inſult with Triumph, imagining them groſly abſurd and ridiculou;,” 
whilſt forming what they call Rules of Probability from the Mai. 
ners of their own Times, there is ſcarce any Paſſage in all the Vo. 
lumes of ancient Poetry, which does not, on ſome ſcore or other 
foully diſguſt their curious and diſtinguiſhing Palates. = 

But however the heroick Fights were carry'd on in this manner 
as moſt of the ancient Poets witneſs; yet in nearer Ages, when the? 
tell us Men's Strength and Courage were leſſen'd, but their Poli 


and Conduct improv'd, we ſeldom find any mention of Stones, ex. a 


cept in Sieges, where the Defenders frequently roll'd down va} 
Rocks upon their Enemies Heads. They were likewiſe caſt ou 
of ſeveral Engines, of which the moſt common in Field Engage. 


ments Was 


S eycſbyn, a Sling; which, we are told by ſome, was invented by UH 


great Art and Dexterity, that young Children were not allow'! © © 
any Food by their Mothers, till they could fling it down from th 
Beam, where it was plac'd aloft (a); and when they arrived to? 
of Age to ſerve in the Wars, this was the principal of their offen: 


three Slings, which either hung about their Necks, according tt 
Euſtathius (b; or were vg $06 one on their Necks, one in thei: 
oins (e). Hence the Balearian Sling 
are famous in ancient Writers. I ſhall obſerve only this one In 
Nance out of Ovid (a ;; „ 


Non ſects exarſit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit ; volat i lud, & incandeſcit eundo, 


Et quos non habuit, ſub nubibus iuvenit ignes. | 4 5 

bent within | 3 3 

Juſt like the Lead the Baleari an Sling e 1 
Hurls out; You hear the Bullet whiſtling fly, BF 


And Heat attends it all along the Sky, 
The Clouds the Fire, it wants it felt ſupply. 


8 
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It was likewiſe common in Greece, eſpecially among the 4carn * 


nians (e), who were well skill'd in managing it, and are by ſom: # 
thought to have invented it: Others give that Honour to the At 


lian, (f). But none of the Grec/ans manag'd it with fo great A 
and Dexterity as the Achaians, who inhabited Ægium, Dyma ani 
Patre : They were brought up to this Exerciſe from their Infancy s 
(g), and are thought by ſome to have excell'd the \ Balearian' 


RIS 


Diodorus Siculus, lib. V. Strabs, lib. III. (5) commentario in Dionyfium, (c) I} * 
Copbron, ejuſque Scboliaftes, v. 635. (d) Metamorph, lib. II. v. 727. (e) I 


When 
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(a) Vegetius de re militari, lib. I. cap. XVI. Lucius Floris, lib. HI, cap. VIII. 9 
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*Thap.IV. Of the Military Affairs of Greece: 49 
My hence it became a Cuſtom to call any thing directly levell'd at the 
lark, Ayaix.v SN (a). This Weapon was us'd for the moſt 
Hart by the common, and light-arm d Soldiers: Cyr: is ſaid to have 
0 Zhovght it very unbecoming any Officer 09 ; and Alexander, endea- 
pouring to render his Enemies as contemptible to his own Soldiers 
he could, tells them, „They were a confus'd and diſorderly 
8 Rabble, ſome of them having no Weapon, but a Javelin ; others 
G28 were deſign'd for no greater Service, than to caſt Stones out of a 
5 Sling, and very few were regularly arm'd (e)“. The Form of 
„ © Sling we may learn from Dionyſus, by whom the Earth is ſaid to 
i reſemble it, being not exactly ſpherical, but extended out in length, 
and broad in the middle; for Slings reſembled a platted Rope, 
„ ſpmewhat broad in the middle, with an oval Compaſs, and fo * 

little and little decreaſing into two Thongs, or Reins. The Geo- 
*grapher's Words are theſe (a); 55 


fo. "BG | 
7 Ou N mod ized eidpopos, * N JS12upis 

. 0 ” * 
le EdpuTepn GeHαl¹t mes heNο A ds, 
b pe 80aKye 
n. | „„ 
Its Matter ſeems not to have been always the ſame; in Homer we 
tz nd it compos'd of a Sheep 's Fleece; and therefore one of the 
lt 


Heroes being wounded in the Hand, Agenor binds it with his 
Sling (e); 5 
Ab ( c. Nate) 5 Ewkinow gi Spbe elbe dell, 


* 


Sperdorn, lw apa of Ste ον U mort H 


A Sling of Wool he to his Hand apply'd, 
One of his Seryants held it. 


7 ow . e 
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Out of it were caſt Arrows, Stones, and Plummets of Lead call'd 
ige, or uoaubdSivar ozaiper, ſome of which weigh'd no leſs 
than an Attic Pound, 7. e. an hundred Drachms. It was diſtin- 
—*Þuſh'd into ſeveral ſorts; ſome were manag'd by one, others by 
wo, ſome by three Cords. | e 
). The manner of ſlinging was by whirling it twice or thrice about 
= 771 as and ſo caſting out the Bullet. Thus Mezentius in Vir- 
ww 8“ VU) | | = | | 


me s | 
1 Ipſe ter adducta circum caput egit haben. 
u Thrice round his Head the loaded Sling he whirl'd. 


11 Dut Yegetius commends thoſe as the greateſt Artiſts, that caſt out 
the Bullet with one turn about the Head. How far this Weapon 


ul ; 4 arried its Load is expreſs'd in this Verſe, | 


e Suidas, (b) Xenoph, Cyroped. lib. VII. (c) curtiss, lib, IV. (d) Tlipiryios 
n . 5. (e) Thad, J. v. 599. (F] Enutid. IX. v. 587. 5 
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Fundum Varro vocat, quem poſſis mittere funda. 

Its Force was ſo great, that neither Head-piece Buckler, or any @ 
other Armour was a ſufficient Defence againſt it; and ſo vehe- i 
ment irs Motion, that (as Seneca reports) the Plummets were fre- . 
quently melted. _ | AF 

Laſtly, we find Mention of Fire-balls, or Hand-granado's, call'd 
verboror Ni, &c. One Sort of them are call'd ozurzaiz, or W 
owuTaxides, which were compos'd of Wood, and ſome of them a “ 
Foot, others a Cubir in Length: Their Heads were arm'd with 
Spikes of Iron, beneath which were plac'd Torches, Hemp, Pitch, 
or ſuch like combuſtible Matter, which being ſer on Fire, they were 
thrown with great Force toward the Enemy's firſt Ranks, Head # 
foremoſt, whereby the Iron-ſpikes being faſten'd to whatever came I 
in their Way, they burn'd down all before them (a): Wherefore A 
they ſeem to have been of the greateit Uſe in Leaguers, to demo- 8 
1iſh the Enemy's Works; tho' my Author mentioneth no ſuch Thing 

Concerning Military Apparel nothing certain or conſtant can be 
related; only it may be obſerv'd, that Yycurgus order'd the Lacede- 7 
moni ans to cloath their Soldiers with Scarlet: The Reaſon of which 
Inſtitution ſeems either to have been becauſe that Colour is both © 
ſooneſt imbib'd by Cloth, and moſt laſting and durable (4); Or 7 
on the Account of its Brightneſs and Splendor, which that Lau- 
giver thought conducive to raiſe Mens Spirits, and moſt ſuitable to 
Minds animated with true Valour (c); Or, laſtly, becauſe 'rwas 7 
moſt proper to conceal the Stains of Blood, a Sight of which might 
either diſpirit the raw and unexperienc'd Soldiers of their own = 
Party, or inſpire their Enemies with freſh Life and Vigour (): 
Which Euftathius obſerves to have been well and wiſely conſider'd, | 8, 
when he comments on that Paſſage of Homer, where the cowardly 
Trojans upon ſeeing Ulyſſts's Blood flow from his Wound, receive . 
new Courage, and animating one another, ruſh with mighty Force 
upon the Hero (e); | | m_ 


Tedes 5 wedduuor, z 1dhv ol ju” OdvonOr; 
Ke A d, ü amy mavTEs . 


The Trojans ſaw Ulyſſes's Blood 1 
Guſh from his Wounds ; then with new Life inſpir'd 
Each ſtirr'd the other up, and with Joint-force 


Ruſh'd on the Hero. 


'Tis farther remarkable of the Laced.emonians, that they never en- 
gag'd their Enemies, but with Crowns and Garlands upon their 
ends (f), tho' at other Times they were unaccuſtom'd to ſuch Or- 


— 


(a) Suidas, (5) Xenopbon de Re . Laced. c) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Leconic. 1 = 
(4) Plutarchus loc, citat. Elianus lib. VI. cap. VI. Valerius Muximus lib. ll. 
cap. VI. (e) Trad, A. v. 459, (f) & nopbon, item Plutarchus Lycurgo. 1 
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Fhap V. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 5 
ments: Hereby aſcertaining themſelves of Succeſs, and, as it 
ere, anticipating their Victory, Crowns being the ordinary Re- 
"Wards preſented to Conquerors in all the Parts of Greece. So won- 
erful, indeed, were the old Lacedemonians Courage and Fortune, 
"Wat they encounter'd their Enemies fearleſs and unconcern'd, joyn- 
Ig Battle with Aſſurance of Victory; which was a Thing fo com- 
Phon to them, that for their greateſt Succeſles they ſeldom facrific'd 
ß the Gods any more than a Cock: Nor were they much elevated. 
"When the happy News arriv'd, nor made Preſents of any Value to 
the Meſſengers thereof, as was uſual in other Cities: For after the 
famous Battle of Mantinea, we find the Perſon that carry'd the Ex- 
preſs of Victory, rewarded only with a Piece of powder'd Beef (a). 
Ihe Soldiers uſually carry'd their own Proviſions, which conſiſted 
| fbr the moſt part, of Salt- meat, Cheeſe, Olives, Onions, &. To 
"Which End every one had a Veſlel of Wickers (5), with a long, nar- 
tou Neck, called yuar:y, whence Men with long Necks are by the 
Comedian term'd in Deriſion waravoerss (c). 1 5 

1 | 


SHA. 
Of the Officers in the Athenian and Lacedæmonian 
z Armies, | 


. 
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HE Grecian Cities being govern'd by different Laws, the Na- 
ture, and Titles of their Offices, whether in Military or Ci- 
Fil Affairs, muſt of Conſequence be diſtinguiſh'd. Wherefore it 
being an endleſs Undertaking to recount the various Commands 
throughout the whole Grecian Nation, I ſhall only preſent you in 
this Place with a ſhort View of the chief Offices in the Athenian 
ind Lacedemonian Armies. | | 
In the primitive Times, when moſt States were govern'd by Kings, 
the ſupreme Command belong'd to them of Courſe; and it was one 
wincipal Part of their Duty towards thgir Subjects, to lead them 
Arth in Perſon againſt their Enemies Hud in ſingle Combat to en- 
Pounter the braveſt of them at the Head of their Armies. And it 
Pay be obſerv'd, that when any Prince thro' Cowardice, or other 
Weakneſs, was judg'd unable to protect his People, it was cuſtoma- 
for them, withdrawing their Allegiance, to ſubſtitute a Perſon 
Petter qualify'd in his Place: A memorable Inſtance whereof we 
ve in Thymetes an Athenian King, who, declining a Challenge 
nt by Xanthus King of Beotia, was depos'd without farther ado, 
d ſucceeded by a Foreigner, one Melanthius a Meſſenian, Who un- 


"Wrtook to revenge the Quarrel of Athens on the Beotians (d). 
— —— | | | 

(a) Plutarchus Agefilao, (b) Ariſtopbanis Scholiaſtes Acharnenſ, (c) Pace. 
) Vide 4rcbeglog, noſtr. Lib. II. cap. XX. in AnaTvpia, i | 


. 


32 Of the Military Afﬀairs of Greece. Chap.) 
Yet on ſcme Occaſions it was not impracticable for the King: 4 
ncminate a Perſon of eminent Worth and Valour to be his o 
N , or General, who either commanced under the King 
when the Emergency cf other Affairs requir'd his Abſence,ſupp!; Wl 
his Place: Which honourable Poſt was conferr'd by King Erech:i, 
upon Jen the Son cf Xuthus in the Eleuſinian War (a). * 
But the Government being at length devolv'd upon the Pec . 
| Affairs were managed after a new Method; For all the Tribes be? 
inveſted with an equal Share of Power, 'twas appointed that c; 8 
of them ſhould nominate a Commander out of their own Bc 
That this was done in the Time of Cimon, appears from Plutarch 
But whether each of the Tribes perpetually made Choice of one 
their own Body, or ſometimes nam'd Men of other Tribes, is 
very certain. No Perſon was appointed to this Command, unk 8 
he had Children and Land within the Territory of Athens 
Thoſe were accounted Pledges to the Common-wealth. And ſor 
times the Children were puniſh'd for the Treaſon of their Fath: * 
Which, tho' ſeemingly cruel and unjuſt, was yet Antiquum G 
nium Civitatum, an ancient Cuſtom, and receiv'd in all Cities, FF 
Cicero hath obſerv'd (a). He gives us in the ſame Place an Init:n 8 
in Themiſtocles's Children, who ſuffer'd for the Crimes of their 1 3 
ther. Hence Sun in Nil, pretending to have quitted the Gre, FF 


for the Trojan Intereſt, ſpeaks thus of his Children (e);  _ * 
Quos illi fors ad panas ob noſtra repoſcent U 5 


Effugia, & culpam hanc miſerorum morte piabunt. 


Io return to our Subje&. The Nomination of the Generals v *F 
made in an Aſſembly of the People, which on this Occaſion was cg 
ven'd in the Pyx, and frequently lighted upon the ſame Perſa 
if they behav'd themſelves with Courage and Prudence, 
executed their Office for the Safety and Honour of their Cos 
try; Inſomuch that 'tis reported of Phocion, that he was a C 
mander five and forty Times, tho' he never ſued, or canvaſs'd!' RF 
that Honour, but was always promoted by the free and volunt: 
Choice of the People (. Before their Admiſſion to Office, t 
_ tcok an Oathof Fidelity the Common-wealth,wherein one Thi 
is more peculiarly remaMble, viz. That they oblig'd themſe“ 
to invade the Megarians twice every Year : Which Clauſe was ff 
| Inſerted in the Oath by a Decree preferr'd by Charinus, on the 
count of Ant hemocritus an Athenian Herald, whom the Mega 
had barbarouſly murder'd about the Beginning of the Peloponm 
War (g). This done, the Command of all the Forces, and Wi 


like e was entruſted in their Hands, to be employ da 

7 o o . F _— 
manag d as they judg'd convenient; Yet was not their Power al: 
Iute, or unlimited, it being wiſely order'd, that upon the Expit ũ 


(a] Pauſanias Atticis, (b) Cimone, (c) Conf. Petitus Commentario in I. 
Atticas. Dinarckws in De maſtbenem. (d) Epiſt. XVI. ad Brutum. C% 
Cœlius Rhodiginus Lib. XIV. cap. XII, (e) Xneid. Lib, II. v. 139. tf) plus 

ebus Phocionꝰ. (g) Plutarc b. Pericle. Ek: Re J 
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y c ap. V. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 53 


In of their Command, they ſhould be liable to render an Accountof 


d ir Adminiſtration: Only, on ſome Extraordinary Occaſions, it 
m' d fit to exempt them from this Reſtraint, and ſend them with 
il and uncontroulable Authority, and then they were ſtyl'd Au m- 
* ess (a): Which Title was conferr'd on Ariſtides, when he 
Is General at the famous Battle of Plgææ; upon Nicias, Alcibia- 
= and Lamachus in the Sicilian Expedition, and ſeveral others (b). 
Thee Commanders were Ten, according to the Number of the A. 
„ eau Tribes, and all call'd Zreampol, being inveſted with equal 
„ Power, and about the firſt Times of their Creation frequently diſ- 


patch'd all together in Expeditions of Concern and Moment, where 


1 "every one enjoy'd the ſupreme Command by Days. But leſt in con- 
„ Eoverted Matters an Equality of Voices ſhould retard their Pro- 
\,Eedings, we find an eleventh Perſon joyn'd in Commiſſion with 
/, them, and call'd oA HE“ O, whoſe Vote, added to either of the 
\» Eonteſting Parties, weigh'd down the Balance, as may appear from 


ſame Perfon the Command of the left Wing of the Army be- 


. *Þog'd of Right c). | 
i | | . 88 
But afterwards it was look d on as unnece ſſary, and perhaps not 


f Very expedient, for ſo many Generals to be ſent with equal Power 
„ manage military Affairs: Wherefore, tho the ancient Number 
Vas elected every Year, they were not all oblig'd to attend the Wars; 
hut one, two, or more, as Occaſion requir'd, were diſpatch'd to that 
ervice: The Polemarchus was diverted to civil Buſineſs, and became 
Judge of a Court, where he had Cognizance of Law-ſuits between 
the Natives, or Free-men of Athens and Foreigners: The reſt of the 
„ Henerals had every Man his proper Employment, yet none were 
Wholly free from military Concerns, bat derermin'd all Controver. 
s that happen'd amongſt Men of that Profeſſion, and order d all the 
ffairs of War that lay in the City (4). Hence they came to be di- 
|£ 25 n Notnnnos, 
„ acauſe they adminiſtred the City-Buſineſs; the other, 786 6# wv 
T Av, from their Concern about Arms. The latter of theſe liſted 
d disbanded Soldiers as there was Occaſion (e), and, in ſhort, had 
de whole Management of War devolv'd upon them during their 
U Pontinuance in that Poſt, which ſeems not to have been long, it be- 
ig cuſtomary for the Generals who #emain'd in the City, to take 
cir Turns of ſerving in the War (Ff). © co 
agi were likewiſe ten, (every Tribe having the Privilege of 
—Eccting one) and commanded next under the ZTeam99l. They had 
e Care of Marſballing the Army, gave Orders for their Marches, 


EWnguiſh'd into two Sorts, one they term'd, 785 


4233 8 


23 C2, 4 


re convey'd to the Army by publick Cryers. They had alſo Power 
"© caſhire any of the common Soldiers, if convicted of Miſdemea- 
urs. Their Juriſdiction was only over the Foot (8). 


= b neg Philipp. (e) idem Orat. de Epitrierch. Plutarchus Phocigne, (f) Ul- 
(venus in Midianam,. (g) L ſi as Orat. pro Mantitbes, & de neglecta militia, Ari - 
ut Ropbanis Scholioft, Avibus, 


by bv ©, 3 (48 
FE 4 


N Tra- v 


he ZBerodotus's Account of the Athenian Affairs in the Median War. To 


d what Proviſions every Soldier ſhould furniſh himſelf with, which 


(a) Suidas. (5) Plutarchus Ariſtide, &c, (c) Herodotus Erato, (d) ", 
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Choice of the People ( 


52 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap.) 
Yet on ſcme Occaſions it was not impracticable for the King: 4 
ncminate a Perſon of eminent Worth and Valour to be his lo, 
waey Gr, or General, who either commanded under the King. 1 
when the Emergency of cther Affairs requir'd his Abſence,ſupp!;'? ii 
his Place: Which honourable Poſt was conferr'd by King Erech::; 
upon Jon the Son of Xuthus in the Eleuſinian War (a). | » 
But the Government being at length devolv'd upon the Pecy ib 
Affairs were managed after a new Method; For all rhe Tribes bc 
inveſted with an equal Share of Power, 'twas appointed that e 
of them ſhould neminate a Commander out of their own Bc; N 
That this was done in the Time of Cimon, appears from Plutarch , PA 
But whether each of the Tribes perpetually made Choice of ore 8 
their own Body, or ſomerimes nam'd Men of other Tribes, is : 8 
very certain. No Perſon was appointed to this Command, un“ 
he had Children and Land within the Territory of Athens th 
Thoſe were accounted Pledges to the Common-wealth. And ſor: 8 
times the Children were puniſh'd for the Treaſon of their Fath: # 
Which, tho' ſeemingly cruel and unjuſt, was yet Antiquum & . th 
nium Civitatum, an ancient Cuſtom, and receiv'd in all Cities, ® 
Cicero hath obſerv'd (a). He gives us in the ſame Place an Init: 8 
in Themiſtocles's Children, who ſuffer'd for the Crimes of their | 
ther. Hence Sinon in Virgil, pretending to have quitted the G 


8 3 


for the Trojan Intereſt, ſpeaks thus of his Children (e); 5 
Quoc illi fors ad pænas ob noſtra repoſcent | 73 

Effugia, & culpam hanc miſerorum morte piabunt. 4 | th 

To return to our Subject. The Nomination of the General" 


made in an Aſſembly of the People, which on this Occaſion was cc 
ven'd in the Pyr, and frequently lighted upon the fame Perſo 
if they behav'd themſelves with Courage and Prudence, i 
executed their Office for the Safety and Honour of their Cod 
try; Inſomuch that 'tis reported of Phocion, that he was a C 
mander five and forty Times, tho' he never ſued, or canvaſs'd 
that Honour, but was always promoted by the free and volunt 
©). Before their Admiſſion to Office, t. 
took an Oath of Fidelity he Common-wealth, wherein one Thi 
is more peculiarly rematMble, viz. That they oblig'd themſel 
to invade the Megarians twice every Lear: Which Clauſe was ff 
Inſerted in the Oath by a Decree preferr'd by Charinus, on the 
count of Anthemocritus an Athenian Herald, whom the Mega 
had barbarouſly murder'd about the Beginning of the Peloponn: 
War (g). This done, the Command of all the Forces, and Wi 


- : .* - - A -"M | 
Iike Preparations was entruſted in their Hands, to be employ du 
9 ® » . 5 r 

manag d as they judg'd convenient; Yet was not their Power all ® 
Jute, or unlimited, it being wiſely order'd, that upon the Expit 


(a) Pauſanias Atticis, () Cimone, (c) Conf. Petitus Commentario in 1 
Attics, Dinarckus in Demeſthenem, (d) Epiſt. XVI. ad Brutum. ( 
Celius Rbodiginus Lib. XIV. cap. XII. (e) Xneid. Lib, II. v. 139. (f) plus . 
etus Phoctone, (g) Plutarch. Pericle. f | ö 


Chap. V. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 53 
Ir of their Command, they ſhould be liable to render an Account of 
ir Adminiſtration: Only, on ſome Extraordinary Occaſions, it 
m' d fit to exempt them from this Reſtraint, and ſend them with 
Il and uncontroulable Authority, and then they were ſtyl'd Aum- 
dees (a): Which Title was conferr'd on Ariſtides, when he 
s General at the famous Battle of Plgææ; upon Nicias, Alcibla- 


Mieſe Commanders were Ten, according to the Number of the 4A. 
Merion Tribes, and all call'd Zregmpol, being inveſted with equal 
g Power, and about the firſt Times of their Creation frequently diſ- 
„ Ppatch'd all together in Expeditions of Concern and Moment, where 
1. Every one enjoy'd the ſupreme Command by Days. But leſt in con- 
„ orerted Matters an Equality of Voices thould retard their Pro- 

—Eecdings, we find an eleventh Perſon joyn'd in Commiſſion with 


ne them, and call'd Toxtuapy ©, whoſe Vote, added to eitner of the 


7 a 


„ 5 


r Lonteſting Parties, weigh'd down the Balance, as may appear from 
the [ odots's Account of the Athenian Affairs in the Median War. To 


„„ e ſame Perton the Command of the left Wing of the Army be- 
.. _WÞog'd of Right c). U 
5 | : 5 | 
But afterwards it was look'd on as unneceſſary, and perhaps not 

ry expedient, for ſo many Generals to be ſent with equal Power 
manage military Affairs: Wherefore, tho' the ancient Number 
as elected every Year, they were not all oblig'd to attend the Wars; 
ht one, two, or more, as Occaſion requir'd, were diſpatch'd to that 
 Fervice: The Polemarchus was diverted to civil Buſineſs, and became 


1 pdge of a Court, where he had Cognizance of Law-ſuits between 


de Natives, or Free-men of Athens and Foreigners: The reſt of the 


ZEenerals had every Man his proper Employment, yet none were 
* Wholly free from military Concerns, but derermin'd all Controver. 
s that happen'd amongſt Men of that Profeſſion, and order dall the 
Iffairs of War that lay in the City (d). Hence they came to be di- 
inguiſh'd into two Sorts, one they term'd, 785 55 F Nottnnas, 
ecauſe they adminiſtred the City-Buſineſs ; the other, 786 6 mv 
+», from their Concern about Arms. The latter of theſe liſted 
ad disbanded Soldiers as there was Occaſion (e), and, in ſhort, had 
e whole Management of War devolv'd upon them during their 
PHontinuance in that Poſt, which ſeems not to have been long, it be- 


ag cuſtomary for the Generals who #emain'd in the City, to take 


cir Turns of ſerving in the War (F). | TE 
: i Tafinggr were likewiſe ten, (every Tribe having the Privilege of 
% ing one) and commanded next under the rel. They had 
e Care of Marſhalling the Army, gave Orders for their Marches, 
0 d what Proviſions every Soldier ſhould furniſh himſelf with, which 


ere convey'd to the Army by publick Cryers. They had alſo Power 


ant A bed . : o . - - ; 
1 aaſhire any of the common Soldiers, if convicted of Miſdemea- 
ot urs. Their Juriſdiction was only over the Foot (g). 


e) Suidas, (b) Plutarchus Ariſtide, &c. (e) Herodotus Erato. (d) De. 

: 8 tb neg Philipp. (e) Idem Orat. de Epitrierch. Plutarchus Phocione, (f) Ul- 

Corus in Midianam,. (g) Lyſias Orat. pro Mantitbes, & dg neglecta militia, Art - 
Pani Scholiaft, Avibys, ee 

3 | | E 3 Ira 


4 and Lamachus in the Sicilian Expedition, and ſeveral others (0. 
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54 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. V, 
IT7T2e%0 were only two in Number (a), and had the chief Com. 


mand of the Cavalry next under the ZTeampi (b). ? 
ÞYA2gyr were ten; one being nominated by every Tribe. Ther 


were ſubordinate Officers to the Immpyer, and inveſted with Ay 


Occaſion requir'd (c). | 


thority to diſcharge Horgumen, and to fill up the Vacancies, a } 


«i 


97 5 
2 2 * , 
es . 1 , 5 
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Thus much of the General Officers. The Inferiors uſually deriy'! . 


their Titles from the Squadron, or Number of Men under the 
Command: as Aogepyi, waldpyetys £xgmumtpyets Sexadiupyery N.. 


h, &c, Proceed we in the next Place to the Commanders c 
the Spartan Army. | 
The ſupreme Command was lodg'd in one Perſon ; for the Las 


demonians, however fond of Ariſtocracq in civil Affairs, found by Ex. 
perience, that in War a Monarchical Government was on ſeveral Ac. 


counts preferable to all others (4): For ic happening that once upon 


a Difference in Opinion between their two Kings, Demaratus and 
Cleomenet, the former withdrew his Part of the Army, and left h 
Colleague expos'd to the Enemy, a Law was hereupon enacted, th 
for the future they ſhould never command the Army together, as hal 
been uſual before that Misfortune (e). Yet upon extraordinary O 
caſions, when the Safety and Honour of the State was in Diſpute, *? 
they had ſo much Prudence, as rather by tranſgreſſing the Letter “ 
the Law to ſecure their Country, than by inſiſting on Niceties s 
bring it into Danger: For we ſind that, when Agis was engag'd ina 
dangerous War with the Argiaus and Mantineans, Pliſtonax his fellow. 
King, having rais'd an Army out of ſuch Citizens, as by their Age 
were at other Times excus'd from Military Service, went in Perſon 8 


to his Aſſiſtance (J). 


The General's Title (as ſome ſay) was B. (g), which other: | 4 
will have common to allother Military Officers. He was ordinarily 


5 © 


— da 


one of the Kings of Sparta; it being appointed by one of Lycurgy;s 8 


Laws, that this Honour ſhould belong to the Kings: But in Caſesof 
Neceflity, as in their King's Minority, a Protecteur, or Viceroy, 
call'd =, was ſubſtituted for the Management of Military, as 
well as Civil Affairs (H). Twas under this Character that Lycurgu 7 
reform'd, and new-modelF'd the Lacedemonian Polity, and com. 
manded their Armies, during the Infancy of King Charilaus (% 


S ²˙ A — * 


Pauſanias alſo was Tutor to Pliſtarehus, when he led the Lacedem- 7 
nians, and the reſt of the Grecians againſt Mardonius, Xerxes's Lieute- 8 


nant, at Plates (. 


0 


This only concern'd their Land-Armies,for the Laws made no Pro- 


viſion for their Fleets, their Law-giver having poſitively forbidden 


them to meddle with Marine Affairs. Wherefore when they became 
Maſters of a Navy, they confin'd not their Elections of Admirals tro 


the Royal Houſe, but rather choſe to commit that great Truſt to their 


— 


(a) Sigonius de Rep. Athen. (b) Demoſi benes Midiana. (c) Lyſias in locis 


citatis. (d) Vecrates ad Nicoclem. (e) Herodotus Lib. V. cap. LXXV, (F) Tu. 


cydides Lib. V. (g) Heſychins, (b) Xenopbon de Repub. Lacedam. (i) Plutar- 
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ebus Lycurgo. (k) Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarchus, Cornelius Nepos, P auſe- 
| alas, ; + 8 0 J ns f W f PM a 9 84 
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om. $ 7 oft able and experienc'd Seamen ; as may appear from the Inſtan- 
Es of Lyſander, and ſeveral others, who commadeed the Spartan 
hey Neets, tho' never inveſted with Royal Power. Nor was it ordina- 
A. Wy permitted their Kings, when entruſted with Land- armies, to 
Idertake the Office of Admiral: The only Perſon honour'd with 
oſe two Commands at the ſame Time, was the Great Azeſilaus(a\. 
The King, however limited and reſtrain'd when at Home, was ſu. 
„ Preme and abſolute in the Army, it being provided by a particular 


hart Precept of the Law, that all others ſhould be ſubordinate to him, 
5 and ready to obey his Commands (5). Notwithſtanding this, he was 

not always left wholly to himſelf, and the Proſecution of his own 
1, Meaſures, it being cuſtomary for ſome of the Magiſtrates call'd Ephorz, 
F. © accompany him, and aſſiſt him with their Advice (c). To theſe, 
Ac. on ſome Occaſions, others were joyn'd ; When is had unadviſed- 


Fx enter'd into a League with the Argians, at a Time when it lay in 
is Power to have forc'd them to accept of Terms far more honou- 


5 "Fable to his Country, the Spartans highly reſented his Imprudence, 
hi: nd enacted a Necree, that he ſhould never 2 command an Ar- 
has Dy, without ten Counſellors to go along with him. Whether the 


Facceeding Kings were hereby opfig' d, does not fully appear ; but it 


Oc. : 3 
ite ſeems probable, they were not ſent to the Wars without a Council 
j 2 5 . © N 7 
8 5 if not of the ſame, however of a conſiderable Number of 
toe the wiſeſt Men in Sparta. Azefpolis was attended with no leſs than 
nz thirty (4); And tho the Tendernefs of his Age might occaſion that 
u. extraordinary Proviſion, yet in Wars of great Concern, or Danger, 
g. and ſuch as were carry'd on in remote Countries, Kings of the great- 
-— eſt Experience, and moſt eminent for Conduct, were not truſted 


Vvithout a great Number of Counſellors ; For we are told, that A. 
geſilaus himſelf, when he made his Expedition into Alia, was oblig'd 
py a Decree of the People to take thirty along with him (e). 

*X Beſide theſe, the General was guarded by Three hundred valiant 

"Spartans, call'd Immyzs, or Horſe-men, who fought about his Per- 

Hon (F), and were much of the ſame Nature with Romulus s Life. 


f guards, call'd Celeres, or Light-horſe, as D/onyſius of Halicarnaſſius 
=. . 7 end pr: 1 
„Feports. Before him fought all thoſe that had obtain d Prizes in the 
„Sacred Games, which was look'd upon as one of the moſt honoura- 
= ple Poſts in the Army, and eſteem'd equivalent to all the glorious 
Rewards conferr'd on thoſe Victors in other Cities 6 ; 
he chief of the ſubordinate Officers was call'd TI2Aiuapy ©. 
The Titles of the reſt will eaſily be underſtood from the Names 
pf the Parties under their Command, being all deriv'd from them: 
; Puch as Aozaowpt, Tevmiroch;cs, Evo uo Kc. EN 
(a h) Plutarchus Agefilao, (b) Herodotus Lib. VI. Thucydides Lib. v. (c) Xe- 
nopbon Exxnaty Lib, II. (d) Xenopbon E Lib. V. (e) Plutarcbus Ages 


Hao, & Xenopbon. (f) Tbucydides Lib. V. ( Plutarchus Lycurgo. 
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CHAP. VL 


| T* E whole Army, as compounded of Horſe and Foot, wa 


call'd gęeama. The Front wimwmTov, or meor@ Ws; The 


Right-hand Man of which, as in other Places, was Tew]octmy; 
The Wings, x&#g]a, of which ſome make Pan, Bacchus's General 
in his Indian Expedition, to have been the firſt Inventor; The 
Soldiers herein, and their Leader, Sd mw ; Thoſe in the middle 
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228 
AR; 


Of the ſeveral Diviſions, and Forms of the Grecian © 
Army, with other Military Terms. 


Ranks, ,n; The Rear, £94TO>, or emavguvaag la); which 


| ſeem to have been common Names for any others that obtain'd the 


like Places in ſmaller Bodies. 


TTe.mts was a Party of five Soldiers ; its Leader, TIeumdzpy GC = 


aws of ten; its Leader, Sez4Npy Cr. And fo of the reſt. 


Ab © conſiſted of eight, as others of twelve, or as ſome, of {ix- = 


teen, which was a compleat a:y , tho ſome make that to contain 


and its Leader Abc 


no leſs than twenty-five. It is ſometimes term'd Si, or j 


Atuoteie, or Hwnogie was an half 53 .; its Leader, He. 


Tis, or Huiowus. 


\ 


Ms was a Conjunttion of ſeveral aoyor: Sometimes tis 3 


term'd ova, which conſiſted of four half, or two compleat a- 


Not, containing thirty-two Men. 


Ly 


LIM, however the Name imports only fifty, was uſual. 


1 double ov5zm5;, conſiſting of four xt, or ſixty-four Men: 


gpapyis, and for memxorTagyua, we ſometimes find Tr7papye. 
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hence its Leader was not only term'd Ilezrmxormer ©, but T.. 


i 
3 


ExglorTapyia, ſometimes call'd e, conſiſted of two of the for- 7 f 
mer, containing an hundred twenty-eight Men. Its Commander 
was anciently call'd TaZiapy ©, but afterwards the Name of EAa- 


TT ey © generally prevail'd. To every ExaToTaeys were af- 
ſign'd five neceſſary Attendants, call'd *ExTaxTo, as not being 


reckon'd in the Ranks with the Soldiers. Theſe were, 


1. £7eJoxneve, the Cryer, who convey'd by Voice the Words 
of Command. He was uſually a Man of ſtrong Lungs : The moſt 


remarkable of any in Story was Homer”s Stentor, who, he tells us, 


was able to ſhout as loud as any fifty (6). 


6 


(a) orbictus. (b) Jliad. i v. 284. 


Us 
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Erde 50" Böge 284 M Hen 
joei cioapirn mu⁰Hjao el. yahAKIPANDy 
. / N ” 2 97 7 

Os Tory uSyondy, , ooov N28 πο s,. 


.- Juno there clamours with imperious Sway, 

= Like bawling Stentor, when his Lungs gave way, 
1 Whoſe Voice would open in a mighty Shout, 
"on As loud as fifty Men's.— | 


2. E1paoroess, the Enſign, remitted by Signs the Officers Com- 
2 mands to the Soldiers; and was of uſe in conveying Things not to 
he be pronounc'd openly, or diſcover' d; and when the Noiſe of War 
„ drown'd the Cryer's Voice. | 


\ * 


4. 3. Zaamyuris, or Trumpeter, was neceſſary, as well to ſigniſie 


ie to the Soldiers the Will of their Commanders, when Duſt render'd 
le the two former uleleſs, as to animate and encourage them, and on 
h ſeveral other Accounts. 


+ 7 


je 4. Tmpemys, was a Servant, that waited on the Soldiers to ſup- 
ply them with Neceſſaries. Theſe four were plac'd next to the 
-, Foremoſt Rank. | 


\ 


. ve | | 
that none of the Soldiers were left behind, or deſerted. 
n Ewrayus, TacTA(s. aayt, and, according to ſome, Feva- 


e 


„ die, was compounded of two rz£«5, being made up of Two Hun- 
ddtred fifty-ſix Men. The Commander, SwTAYUdTRONS. | 
Hehn ,,, Or Ceragis contain'd two owmypele, 1. e. Five 
25 

vo s, Or Zevay 5. 


4 7 


5 


mer doubled, and conſiſted of a Thouſand and twenty-four. The 


8 


E 5 ETEC2THY be 3 1. , | 
= Armnanraſuia mens, 6imypudy and (as ſome think) Ates was 


one hundred and thirty two. The Commander's Title was Ke» 
ee. 4 


n thouſand three 


7 undred fourſcore and four. The Commander, 
b Teer da Aer ſyelf g. | 


ſometimes of Eight thouſand ; but a compleat gdazyF is ſaid to be 


the fame with Teragaacſjagye, Seyeral other Numbers are 
| IfOle 


5, the Lieutenant, brought up the Rear, and took care 


hundred and twelve Men. The Commander's Name was Ilevra- 


7 Xitapye, oipiuue, and (as ſome think) C, ͤ, was the for- 


thirty ſix, according to others. The Officer, $aaeſza:s, and 
= almoſt a Duplicate of the former, for it conſiſted of Eight thouſand | 
an del fer contain'd about two A νον,e?; or Sixteen 


daa is ſometimes taken for a Party of n Men, 


ſignify'd by this Name, it being frequently taken for the whole 56 
dy of Foot, and as often in general for any Company of Soldier; 
Indeed the Grecian Battles were uſually rang'd into an Order pecu 
liarly term'd Phalanx ; which was of ſuch Strength, that it was abt 
to bear any Shock with what Violence ſoever charg'd upon then 

The Macedonians were the moſt famous for this Way of Imbattel. 
ling ; their Phalanx is deſcrib'd by Polybius to be a ſquare Battail cf} 
Pike-men, conſiſting of ſixteen in Flank, and five hundred in Front! 
the Soldiers ſtanding ſo cloſe together, that the Pikes of the fifth 
Rank were extended three Foot beyond the Front of the Battai!“ 
The reſt, whoſe Pikes were not ſerviceable by reaſon of their Di. 


s — © 76,16 * 


'S 

* 
2 

4 


of the Phalanx. | | of 
Fix or A860, were the Files meaſur'd according to the Depth. 
AtNoToute gdauſy ©, the Diſtribution of the Phalanx into two 
equal Portions, which were term'd a , xe, &c. or Wings: 
The left of theſe was #4295 evwuyuor, and se A; The Right, es 
Fu, nenann, Ev bxpoTiet?, dug dog, &c. 2 
Agaęss, ranks, (uu HNO, the Body, or middle Part 
between the Wings. | 


AeTTTs p O, the leſſening the Depth of the Phalanx by 
cutting off ſome of its Files. | | 
Oe dla, ereeopinus, Or π “Ü«Gͤ̃s GdALYE, acies recta, or the 
Herſe, wherein the Depth exceeded the Length. GET 
IIA /i 7 85 differ'd from the former, being broad in Front, 
and narrow in Flank; whereas the other was narrow in Front, and 
broad in Flank (a). Tis 
Abr ceanyet, or obliqua acies, when one Wing was advanc'd 
near the Enemy's, to begin the Battle, the other holding off at a 
convenient Diſlance. 2 | 1 
isou© edaayt, when the Soldiers were plac'd Back to Back, 


Ae 
that they might every way face their Enemies: Which Form of 


Battalia was us'd when they were in Danger of being ſurrounded. 
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* 


ArTicuO gdrayet differ d herein from the former, that it was 
form'd length-ways, and engag'd at both Flanks; whereas the for- F 
mer engag'd at Front and Rear. 5 POW 8 
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AugipOr Jeareſyia, when the Leaders were plac'd in both 
ronts, but the Oye9.394 , who follow'd the Rear, tranſplanted into 
he middle, ſo that their Enemies were confronted on ali Sides. 


or) Bro Wn No. 


Dyeaz9! and their Rear on the two Sides, and the reſt of the Com- 
anders, who were plac'd at other Times in the Front, in the midſt, 


I» 


— 


d clos'd again, that the Wings ſucceeded in its Place, and the laſt 
Nanks were tranſplanted into the former Place of the Wings. 
Ouorogo © NApanaſyia was, when both the Phalanx's had their 
3 on the ſame Side, one marching behind the other in the 
e Form. 
ETz&50- i,, when the Commanders of one Phalanx 
rere plac'd on the right Flank, in the other on the left. 
nerds perm ,., when its Form was chang'd, as the Ways 
Wcquir'd, thro' which ic march'd. * 
EMU , repreſented an Half. Moon, the Wings turn'd 
backwards, and the main Body advanc'd toward the Enemy, or on 
e contrary. | | | | 
The ſame was call'd wer} and i, being convex, and hollow. 
Earepuery 0dAzy£, when the Parts of the Battalia ſtood at an un- 
qual Diſtance from the Enemy, ſome jutting out before others. 
 Tappardyyiorts, when both Wings were extended beyond the 
adverſe Army's Front; when only one, Vapreports. : 
| Pouſforidys Ganays,call'd likewiſe oo lworrdYs,a Battalia with four 


* 


qual, but not rectangular, Sides, repreſenting the Figure of a Dia- 


AL 


! 


-P 
2 # 7 2222 


j 
2 


by their Country-man Jaſon. Indeed moſt of the common Forms 


levis'd after this, or ſome other Square (a). 


the Letter A. The Deſign of this Form was to pierce, and enter 
forcibly into the Enemies Body. fp | 

KoinewConov, or Forfex, was the Cuneus tranſvers'd, and 5 
the Baſs: It repreſented a Pair of Sheers; or the Letter V; and 
ſeems to have been defign'd to receive the Cuneus. 

HVA Ic, Thaw Sie, laterculrs, an Army drawnup in the Figure 
of a Brick or Tile, with four unequal Sides; its Length was extend- 
ed towards the Enemy, and exceeded the Depth. 3 


o 


lveyG-, Turris, was the Brick inverted, being an oblong Square, 


oo 


after the Faſhion of a Tower, with the ſmall End towards the Ene- 
my. This Form is mention'd by Homer (b); 


O7 He Ts mueyndoy Tris 0 TYs deTWAN ES» 


K 


: L reren 4821 4 Pa 2 Nee UM > 


Wheeling themſelves into a Tower's Form. 


19 


(4) Elianw Tacticis, qui ubique in hoc capite conſulendus. (b) Tad, Er. v. 43. 


IA. 


AjTiouG MNianaſyia was contrary to the former, having the 


xcing.one another; In which Form, the Front opening in two Parts, 


mond. This Figure was us'd by the Theſalians, being firſt contriv'd. 
of Battalia in Greece, in Sicily alſo, and Perſia, ſeem to have been 


EuBoAov, roſtrum, or cuneus, was a Rhombus divided in the Middle, 
having three Sides, and repreſenting the Figure of a Wedge, or 


ꝗ—ꝛ—d—U—Uä—äʒ . UII — — IRR 9” SO 
1 < 


* 
p 
: 
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2 Lee > 


.. 
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9 
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NNaiᷓ had an oblong Figure, but approaching nearer to! 
Circle than Quadrangle. | = 
 Tepndtov, was an Army extended at length with a very few My 
in a Rank, when the Ways they march'd thro' could not be pal; 
in broader Ranks: The Name is taken from a Worm that inſinuat;z ³ 
it {elf into little Holes in Wood. On the ſame Account we find 
mention of g«AzyE ErmoerdYs, ſo rang'd, as it were, to pierce th 
the Paſlages. : . "= 
Iluxvons caraſy O- was the ranging Soldiers cloſe together, {© 
that, whereas in other Battalia's every Man was allow'd four Cubi;, 
Space on each Side, in this he took up only two. = 
Swamps was cloſer than the former, one Cubit's Room being 
allow'd to every Soldier: "Tis fo call'd from Bucklers, which wer: 
all joyn'd cloſe to one another, | x 
Several other Forms of Battalia may occur in Authors, as tho 
drawn in all the Sorts of Spherical! Figures. One of theſe was calli 
tan, firſt invented by Ilion of Theſſaly, repreſenting the Figure of a1\** 
Egg, into which the Theſſalians commonly rang'd their Horſe (a, 
*T'is commonly taken for any Party of Horſe of what Number fo. 
ever, but ſometimes in a more limited Senſe for a Troop of Si? 
ORG contain'd two tau, i. e. One hundred and twenty. = 
elght. | 1 
* * was a Duplicate of the former, conſiſting of TVo 
hundred fifty-ſix: For they commonly us'd a Sort of Horſemen, 
call'd Tapay7ivor, or ImmTz9w iz, Who annoy'd their Enemies wit! 
mifſive Weapons, being unable to ſuſtain a cloſe Fight by reaſon cf 
their light Armour. There was likewiſe another Sort of Tarentin : 
Horſemen, who, having diſcharg'd their miſſive Weapons, engag'd 
their Enemies in cloſe Fight. Their Name was deriv'd from 7: 
rentum in Italy, which us'd to furniſh out Horſemen of theſe Sorts: ? 
But whether the Name of this Troop was taken from the Sort of 
Horſemen, or the Number's being the ſame with that us'd by the 
Tarentines, is not certain | 5 wy 
InTaeyia contained two of the former, 7, e. Five hundred and 
twelve. | | 
EerrTT1gNia was a double *ImTagyia, being made up of One 
thouſand and twenty-four. 5 e N 
TN O- was the former doubled, containing Two thouſand forty- Wl 
4 was equal to two r, being compos'd of Four thou 
and mnety-fix.. ... —_— 
The Lacedemonian Diviſions of their Army had peculiar Names. 
The whole Army was divided into Mopay, or Regiments. What 
Numbers of Soldiers were rang'd in each is uncertain. Some make 
them five hundred, others ſeven, and ſome nine (4); But at the 
firſt Reformation of the Common-wealth, they ſeem not to have cz, 
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(a) Alianss loc, citat, (C) Flutarc bus Pelopiga, 
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"hap. VI. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 61 
Zedcd four hundred, who were all Foot-men. The Commander was 
ird maiuagy © (a); to whom was added a ſubordinate Officer 
Vrd Svuzoeds (b): The former was Colonel, the latter his Lieu- 


2 
my 


"Far'd by Xenophon, that in every Mopa there were four Aoya9w398. 
ZE Temes was the fourth Part, or, as others, half of a Ab Nos, 
id contain'd fifty Men, as appears from the Name. The Com- 
ander hereof was ſtyl'd IIe MN Me, IIe Hννν][ p, or IIæ Y- 
pp: Of theſe there were eight in every Mop, as the foremention'd 
Author reports. 
ZZ Eropanz was the fourth Part, or as others, the half of Termxo- 
pos, contain'd twenty-five Men, and fo call'd, becauſe all the Sol- 
Hers: therein were #vo]:t Nt ogazor (d, or bound by a ſolemn 
Oath upon a Sacrifice to be be faithful and loyal to their Country. 
The Commander was term'd eywworapys, Or N Of 
theſe Xenop hon affirms there were ſixteen in every poge; which, to- 
wether with his Account of the Ab ot, and IIeymnegbes, makes it 
Evident that the primitive Mopau conſiſted only of four hundred: The 
Diſagreement of Authors herein ſeems to have been occaſion'd by 
"the Encreaſe of the Lacedemonian Army; for in ſucceeding Ages the 
Ppartans, having augmented their Forces, {ill retain'd their ancient 
Names, ſo that the eighth Part of a Hen, tho' perhaps containing 
veral Fifties, was ſtill term'd Teymzocvs. The Roman Battalions, 
In like manner, however encreas'd by new Additions, were ſtill 
Tall'd Legiones; which, tho' at firſt they contain'd no more than 
three thouſand, were afterwards vary'd as Neceſſity requir'd, and 
Fonſiſted of four, five or ſix thouſand. The ſame may be obſery'd 
pf their Cohortes, Manipuli, Ordines, &c. : 15 
There are ſeveral other Military Terms, an Explication of ſome 
of which may be expected in this Place. | 
= FVegraZtis is the placing of any Company of Soldiers before the 
Front of the Army; as apoTa&1s , when the light-arm'd Men 
are drawn before the reſt of the Army, to begin the Fight at a Di- 
Itance with miſſive Weapons. | 5 | 
= ErmiraZ#ts is contrary to the former, and ſignifies the ranging of 
Soldiers in the Rear. | „ : 7 
© Tleouzis, when to one, or both Flanks of the Battle, Part of the 
Rear is added, the Front of thoſe that are added, being plac'd in 
the ſame Line with the Front of the Battle. 5 
FTabratis, when the Wings are doubled, by beſtowing the light- 
arm'd Men under them in an embow'd Form, ſo that the whole 
Figure reſembles a three-fold Door. . 5 
5 "EvJatis, apa EI, or apogtvrat1s, the placing together of dif- 
ferent Sorts of Soldiers; as when light-arm'd Men are order'd to 
fill up void Spaces between the heavy-arm'd Companies. 


p — Kenopbon de Rep. Laced, (6) Idem EM. Lib. VI. (c) Heꝶycbius. (d) I- 
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Conſequences are inferr'd, in a plain and evident Method, from t 


left, 'twas call'd 4arvuG- wp4wyi , When toward the rigt, 


they expected the 


Backs were turn'd on what before lay to their Faces. There wer 
two Sorts of it: | 1 


which is term'd zee, fo that their Backs were toward their En,? 


gp — 
— ere 
2 : = 


to the left. 


talion to its former Station. 
Place of the Rear. 


the Places hoy were in at firſt, 


TIzeepCoan is diſtinguiſh'd from the former, as denoting the Cl 
pletion of vacant Spaces in the Files by Soldiers of the ſame Sort 
 EmTaywyi is a continu'd Series of Battalions in Marches dra 
up after the ſame Form behind one another, ſo that the Front oft. 
latter is extended to the Rear of the former: Whence this Term 
ſometimes taken for the Rhetorical Figure Indufio, where certi 


Conceſſion of ſome Antecedents 4). | IT 

Tlaggwyn differs herein from e749wy), that the Phalanx pr 
ceedeth in a Wing not by File, but by Rank, the Leaders marc 
ing not directly in the Front, but on one Side; When toward th 


gte aagw yh. 5 300000 ©: 
ETenwy # and Vera are diſtinguiſh'd into four ſorts; for wl 
*nemy, and march'd on Prepar d for him on 
on one Side, they were call'd eT72.95wy1, or DD Nοννενε 
When on two Sides, qi .: When on three, ei t 
When every Side was ready for an Aſſault, Teregra de®. . 
The Motions of the Soldiers at their Officers Command wer 
term'd NI Seis. 7 OG N RE. 
KN em qe, to the Right: Becauſe they manag'd their Sen 
with their right Hands. By 0 44 
/ . 8 
ETavrdxAiots, the Retrograde Motion. 8 
U „ 3 43 
KAlgts £7” djd, to the Left: For their Bucklers were held 
their left Hands. . 2 
Merac oni is a double Turn to the ſame Hand, whereby the! 


I. Merac en r be, whereby they turn'd from Front to Res, 


mies; whence 'tis call'd ysTaCoan Sno F ToAguiwy. It was al way, 
effected by turning to the Right. 8 

. \ G o 5 aw 3-3 \ 7 Fe: 3 
2. Memo 4m veas, or 6H mAeuior, from Rear to Fron 
whereby they turn'd their Faces to their Enemies, by moving twiꝭ 


82 
hed 


EmFpogh, when the whole Battalion, cloſe joyn'd Man to Man 
made one Turn either to the Right or Left. Ts bh. 
Avec porn is oppos'd to 6#r5popy, being the Return of ſuch a Ba. 


TIzezarn os, a double &Fcpoph , whereby their Backs wer?“ 
turn'd to the Place of their Faces, the Front being rransferr'd to &i 


Ex de, a treble 6H5popy, or three Wheelings. 72 
Eis sg dv, or in” 5p t f,, to turn about % 


E ENI, EZeaiopis, or EE is, Countermarch, whereby eve. 


ry Soldier,one marching after another,chang'd the Front for the Rea, 


or one Flank for another: Whence there are two Sorts of Counte' "8 


(a) Ariftotels Topic, Lib. I. Quintilianus Lib. V. cap. X. Cicero. . 
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Whap. VI. Of the Military A fairs of Greece. 63 
ches, xamt Ax, and xar# Cuys?, one by Files, the other by 
0 | Te ; both are 7 5 divided 1 Sorts. | n 
1. EZgaſp3s Maxedoy x Abus, invented by the Macedonians, 
as thus: Firſt the Leaders of the Files turn'd to the right, or left 
out, then the next Rank paſt thro' by them on the ſame Hand, and, 
Wing come into the diſtant Spaces, plac d themſelves behind the 
Faders of their Files, then turn'd about their Faces the ſame Way: 
nie manner the third Rank after them, with the fourth, and all 
Ie reſt, till the Bringers up were laſt, and had turn'd about their 
ces, and again taken the Rear of the Battle. Hereby the Army 
Is remov'd into the Ground before the Front, and the Faces of the 
F&1diers turn'd backward. This appear'd like a Retreat, and was 


r that Reaſon laid aſide by Philip of Macedon, who us'd the follow- 


Bs Motion in its ſtead. © Debs 
2. EZearyubs Adtor u, Aoyvs, invented by the Lacedemonians, 

as contrary to the former; Thar took up the Ground before the 
Voalanx, this the Ground behind it, and the Soldiers Faces turn'd the 
Contrary Way; In that the Motion was from Rear to Front, in hes 
Jom Front to Rear. A1:an (a) deſcribes it two Ways; One was, 
hen the Bringers up firſt turn'd about their Faces, the next Rank 
Bkewiſe turning their Faces, began the Countermarch, every Man 
Wacing himſelf directly before his Bringer up; the third did the 


Axe, and fo the reſt, till the Rank of File-Leaders were firſt. The 


ether Method was, when the Leaders of Files began the Counter- 
march, every one intheir Files following them orderly : Hereby they 
3. EC ex ν epo, or Kpnnxcs, aa A, was us'd by the 
Perſians and Cretans; it was ſometimes term'd Noe, becauſe ma- 
aged like the Grecian chori, which, being order'd into Files and 
Ranks, like Soldiers in Battle-array, and moving forward toward 
the Brink of the Stage, when they could paſs no farther, retir'd 
one thro! the Ranks of another; the whole Chorus all the Time main- 
Mining the ſame Space of Ground they were before poſſeſs'd of; 
herein this Countermarch differ'd from the two former, in both 


2 


I 


Which the Phalanx chang'd its Place. 


. EZeauſuds xd] fuye, Countermarch by Rank, was contrary to 


he Countermarchby File: In the Countermarch by File the Motion 
Fas in the Depth of the Pattalia, the Front moving toward the 
Place; In this the Motion was in length of the Battalia flank-wile, 
the Wingeither marching into the midſt, or quite thro' the oppoſite 
Wing: In doing this, the Soldiers that ſtood laſt in the Flank of the 


Wing, mov'd firſt to the contrary Wing, the reſt of every Rank fol- 


yy. = their order. It was likewiſe perform'd three Ways. 
| 1. The Macedonian Countermarch began its Motion at the Corner 


bf the Wing neareſt the Enemies, upon their appearing at either 


Clank, and remov'd to the Ground on the Side of the contrary 
Wing, ſo reſembling a Flight. 


| (a) TaQ, cap. XXVII. cum Bingham: aotis, 


_ —— 
4 5 - 
rt. rt 


"Gi The 


pere brought nearer to their Enemies, and repreſented a Charge. 


Near, or the Rear toward the Front, and ſucceeding into each other's 


7 


64 Of the Military Aﬀairs of Greece. Chap. VI 
2. The Lacedemonian Countermarch, beginning its Motion in; 
Wing fartheſt diſtant from the Enemy, ſeiz'd the Ground neal 
to them, whereby an Onſet was repreſented, | "= 
3. The Chorean Countermarch maintain'd its own Ground, of 
removing one Wing into the other's Place. 5 1 
AtxNgudqga is to double, or increaſe a Battalia, which was effec 
two ways. Sometimes the Number of their Men was augment 
remaining ſtill upon the fame ſpace of Ground; ſometimes the Sd 
diers, continuing the ſame in Number, were ſo drawn out by th 
ning their Ranks, or Files, that they took up a much larger ſp 
than before. Both theſe Augmentations of Men, or Ground, bei 
made either in length or depth, occaſion'd four ſorts of , 
fo, which were made by Countermarches. 2 
1. AiT>aomaous dvdpov xamt (via, or ram pints, When fil 
Men were inſerted into Ranks, the length of the Battalia being i 
the ſame, but the Soldiers drawn up cloſer and thicker than befor 
2. ArTAaT1ao0s dvdpav tet Aoyss, or xaTe Bev, was wü 
the Files were doubled, their Ground being of no larger Ext 
than before, by ranging them cloſe to one another. „ 
3. AN α,]§Unms Toms Kate (via, or rare j), When t 
length of the Battalia was increas'd, without the Acceſſion of ny 
Forces, by placing the Soldiers at greater Diſtances from one anothqt 
4. HA Ng s Toms KATE Moyes, or tears dos, when thi 
depth of Ground taken up by an Army was render'd greater, nf 
by adding new Files, but ee the old to a greater Diſtance 
To conclude this Chapter, it may be obſerv'd, that the Grecia 
were excellently skill'd in the Method of imbattelling Armies, a 
maintain'd publick. Profeſſors call'd 72xm#o} from Ter]ay, wh 
exercis'd the Youth in this Art, and render'd them expert in all ti 
Forms of Battle, before they adventur'd into the Field. 


I% 


7 
, 


Of their manner of making Peace, and declaring Wu \ 
their Embaſſadors, &c. ? 


Efore the Grecians engag'd themſelves in War, it was uſual t 

publiſh a Declaration of the Injuries they had receiv'd, and! 
demand Satisfaction by Embaſſadors : For however prepar'd, or ei 
cellently skill'd they were in the Affairs of War, yet Peace, if . 
be procur'd upon honourable Terms, was thought more eligible 
Which Cuſtom was obſery'd even in the moſt early Ages, as appeil 
from the Story of Tydeus, whom Polynices ſent to compoſe Martel 
with his Brother Eteocles King of Thebes, before he proceeded to it 
veſt that City, as we are inform'd by Sratius (a), and ſeveral others, 


(a) Tbebaid. lib. II. V. 368. e 
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' 1,8 
= 


— Potior cunts ſedit ſententia, fratris 
Pretentare fidem, tutoſque in regna precando 
Explorare aditus: Audax ea munera Tydeus 
Sponte ſubit 


1 
- 
Ws, 


The Council then vote it expedient, 
4 That to the King a Legate ſhou'd be ſent, 
1 Who might to prove his Faith the Oath declare, 
4 And ſtop the Ferment of inteſtine War; 
This Treaty Tydeus bravely undertook. 


Lor was the Trojan War proſecuted with ſo great Hazard and Loſs 
q both Parties, till theſe Means prov'd ineffectual; for we find that 
yes and Menelaus were diſpatch'd on an Embaſly for Troy to de- 
mand Reſtitution ; Whence Antenor thus beſpeaks Helen (a). 


Hd) 33 Y de, mT nave Or OH’ 
Tel Le aſjxins ow) agnipiac eee. 


With ſtout Atrides ſage Ulyſſes came 
Hither as Envoys, Helen, thee to claim. 


R 
Pc: ep 
Wa: 
E "2 
Ny: 
75 
bs "x 
Lg 


The ſame Poet in another Place acquaints us, that their Propoſal 
was rejected by the Trojans over-rul'd by Antimachus, a Perſon of great 
Repute amongſt them, whom Paris had engag'd to his Party by a 
large Sum of Money (b); | 


4 


1 

* 

> 
5 


x Avnud geo duet, 3s pe pan = 
5 Xęucer AntEavdporo Jidry wvCr, dyarg Joes, 
; Ou c EN Spar Eav30 MercAdus 


i Antimachus o'erſway'd the Embaſly 
Refus'd, and did fair Helena deny, 
Since Paris had by Largeſſes of Gold 

Secur'd his Truſt 


Invaſions without Notice were look'd on rather as Robberies than 
lawful Wars, as deſign'd rather to ſpoil and make a Prey of Perſons 
innocent and unprovided, than to repair any Loſſes, or Damages 
b ſuſtain'd, which, for ought the Invaders knew, might have been fa» _ 
| 5 for an eaſier Way. Tis therefore no Wonder, what Poly6iz _ + 
| us (c) relates of the Ztrolians, that they were held for the common 
| Out-laws and Robbers of Greece, it being their Manner to ſtrike 

| Without Warning, and make War without any previous and publick 
Declaration, whenever they had Opportunity of enriching them- 
{elves with the Spoil and Booty of their Neighbours. Yet there 

want not Inſtances of Wars begun without previous Notice, even 


| (a) Thad, 7. 9,205, (B) Thad, N. v. 124. (c) Lib, V. 3 
r hn 88 „ by - 


2» — I 


* 


66 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. VII. War 
by Nations of better Repute for Juſtice and Humanity: But th 
was only done upon Provocations ſo great and exaſperating, that no 


Recompence was thought ſufficient to atone for them: Whence ir! 


came to paſs that ſuch Wars were of all others the moſt bloody 
and pernicious, and fought with Exceſs of Rage and Fury; the 
contefting Parties being feſolv'd to extirpate each other, if poſſible, 


out of the World. 


Embaſſadors were uſually Perſons of great Worth, or tec : 
Station, that by their Quality and Deportment they might command Il 


Reſpe& and Attention from their very Enemies; And what In. 


juries, or Affronts ſoever had been committed, yet Embaſſadors Wl 
were held Sacred by all Sides. Gods and Men were thought to be“ 
concern'd to proſecute with utmoſt Vengeance all Injuries done to 
them. Whence (to omit ſeveral other Inſtances) we read that the 
Lacedemonians having inhumanly murder'd Xerxes's Embaſſadors, N 
the Gods would accept none of their Oblations and Sacrifices, which 


were all found polluted with direful Omens, till two Noblemen of |W 
Sparta were ſent as an expiatory Sacrifice to Xerxes to atone for the | 


Death of his Embaſſadors by their own: That Emperor indeed gave | 
them leave to return in Safety without any other Ignominy, than 


what they ſuffer'd by a ſevere Reflection on the Spartan Nation, K 
whoſe barbarous Cruelty he profeſs'd he would not imitate, how- - 


ever provok'd by them; Yet Divine Vengeance ſuffer'd them not | 


to go unpuniſh'd, but inflicted what thoſe Men had aſſum'd to- 
themſelves, upon their Sons, who being ſent on an Embaſly into 
Aſia, were betray'd into the Hands of the Athenians, and by them 
put to Death; which my Author concludes to have been a juſt Re- 


venge from Heaven for the Lacedemonian Cruelty (a). 


Whence this Holineſs was deriv'd upon Ambaſſadors, has been!“ 


Matter of Diſpute : Fabulous Authors deduce it from the Honour 3 
paid by the Ancients to the aypuxes, or Heralds, who were either 
themſelves Ambailadors, or, when others were deputed to that Ser- 


vice, accompany'd them, being held ſacred on the account of their NN. | 


Original, becauſe deſcended from Ceryx, the Son of Mercury, who 


was honour'd with the ſame Employment in Heaven, theſe obtain'd I: 


upon Earth : "Tis true that theſe Men were ever had in great E- \ 
ſteem, and their Perſons held ſacred and inviolable ; whence, as Eu- 


_ fathins obſerves, Ulyſſes in Homer, when caſt upon foreign and un- 
known Coaſts, uſually ſends an Herald to protect the Men deputed 


to make Diſcovery of the Country and its Inhabitants, Perſons of |"! 


that Character being reverenc'd even in barbarous Nations, Except 
ſome few, ſuch as the Læſtrygonet, or Cyclopes, in whom all Senſe 

of Humanity was extinguiſh'd (5); They were likewiſe under the 
Care and Protection of Mercury the Preſident God of their Occupa- 
tion, and Jupiter (c); whence Achilles calls them the Meſſengers not 
of Men only, but of Jupiter (4). anos f 


n 


— * * 


— 


„ 3 


_— 


(a) HerdTotis Polymn. cap. CXXXIV. (6) -Euftathius Iliad 4 a 84. Ed. 
| Baſil, (c) Idem Hiad. x, P. 729. (4) Miad. a 8 a . 85 2 
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99 * en 7 & 8 bd » as 

1 XajpeTt xipuινt Oe dyyeno, ide Y dvdpav. 
) 
e 


„ 
2 

. 

- Xx 


All Hail! ye Envoys of great Jove and Men. 


t theſe Honours ſeem not to have been conferr'd upon them ſo 
och, becauſe they were deſcended from Mercury, ( teveral other 
 Wmilies, to whom no ſuch Reſpe& was due, bearing themſelves 
IJgach higher on their Original) as upon account of their Office, 
ich being common to them with other Embaſladors, ſeems to 
ve challeng'd an equal Reverence to both: Licenſe, indeed, being 
ce granted to treat Perſons of that Character injuriouſly, all Hopes 

Peace and Reconciliation amongſt Enemies muſt be baniſh'd for 
er out of the World; and therefore in the moſt rude and unpo- 
„I'd Ages all Sorts of Embaſſadors were civilly entertain'd,and diſ- 
„ iss'd with Safety: Whence Tyderw's Lady in Statins (a) is prevail'd 
ich to let her Husband go Embaſlador to Thebes, becauſe that Ti- 
e would afford him Protection in the midſt of his Enemies; 


je  & ww 41 29 — * 


4 * | l | 10 fortiſſime gentis 
9 Etolùm, multum lachrymis conata morari eſt 
1 Deiphile, ſed juſſa parris, tutique regreſſus 


Legato, juſtæque preces vicere ſororis. 


Thy tender Wife, Heroic Soul, did pine, 
And ſcarce admit thy generous Deſign, 


1 


Until her boiling Paſſion did abate 7 
i By 4rgia's Prayers, and a Parents Threat, | 
$ And that Tutelar God, who does on Envoys wait. | 


The 4thenian Heralds were all of one Family, being deſcended 
om Ce the Son of Mercury, and Pandroſus Daughter to Cecrops, 
Ring of Athens. | 


4 


The Lacedemonian Heralds were all deſcended from Talthybus, 
Hamemnon's Herald, who was honour'd with a Temple, and Di- 
ine Worſhip at Sparta (5). 
They carry'd in their Hands a Staff of Lawrel, or Olive, call'd 
R1pUxiov, round which two Serpents, without their Creſts eretted, 
ere folded, as an Emblem of Peace and Concord (c). . Inſtead. of 
this the Athenian Heralds frequently made uſe of the Eteemwry, 
Which was a Token of Peace and Plenty, being an Olive-branch 
. ner d with Wool, and adorn'd with all Sorts of Fruits of the 
Earth. W 

| Kipuxss, or Heralds, are by ſome thought to differ from apig- 
Fes, or Embaſſadors, in this; that Embaſſadors were employ'd in 
Treaties of Peace, whereas Heralds were ſent to declare War (a): 
But this Diſtinction is not conſtant or perpetual, the xnpuxcs being 


| (a) Thebaid, Lib. II. v. 371, (b) Herodots loc, citat. Pauſanias Laconicis, 


(©) Plinius Lib. XXIX, cap. III, (d) Sttidas, 
PR PIN Fa frequently. 


Tieſſeræ, in Greek, ovyCona, which might be produc'd on any Occaſt 


68 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. VIII 
frequently taken for Perſons commiſſion'd to treat about accommeÞ? 
dating Differences, which may appear, as from ſome of the fore! 
cited Places of Euſtathius, ſo from ſeveral Paſſages in Homer, ani 
other Authors. | | | 5 
Embaſſadors were of two Sorts, being either ſent with a limite 
Commiſſion, which they were not to exceed, or inveſted with ful 
Power of determining Matters according to their own Diſcretion 
The former were liable to be call'd in Queſtion for their Proceed 
ings ; the latter were ſubject to no after-reckoning, but wholhi 
their own Maſters, and for that Reaſon ſtyl'g TIpioCers awToregr:if 
ess, Plenipotentiaries (a). | 15 * 

It may be obſerv'd, that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt oth 
Things their Cuſtoms were different from the reſt of the Greeks, ſ 4 
likewiſe in their Choice of Embaſſadors had this peculiar, that for , 
the moſt part they deputed Men, between whom there was ng. 
very good Correſpondence ; ſuppoſing it moſt improbable, thai” 


£ 


| 
ſuch Perſons ſhould ſo far truſt one another, as to conſpire together 115 * 


againſt the Common-wealth. For the ſame Reaſon it was thought. . - 
a Piece o Policy in that State to raiſe Diſſenſions between thei le 15 
Kings (). 8 8 | | EO | 4 
Their Leagues were of three Sorts: 1. A bare amy, Cusn 
eln, or Peace, whereby both Parties were oblig'd to ceaſe fron 
all Acts of Hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one another, nor th 
_ Confederates of either. „ 515 | 
2. Emu ,,, whereby they oblig'd themſelves to aſſiſt one ano 
ther in caſe they ſhould be invaded. | 
3. Svupaya, whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one another ui 
well when they made Invaſions upon others, as when themſelve 
were invaded, and to have the ſame Friends and Enemies (c). 
All theſe Covenants were ſolemnly confirm'd by mutual Oath; 
the manner of which I have already deſcrib'd in a meme Yook 6 
To the end, they might lie under a greater Obligation tò preſeru 
them inviolate, we find it cuſtomary to engrave them upon Tables, 
which they fix'd up at Places of general Concourſe, that all the 
World might be Witneſſes of their Juſtice and Fidelity: Thus w 
find the Articles of Treaty between Athens and Sparta not only pub 
liſh'd in thoſe Cities, but at the Places where the Olympian, Pythian 
and 1thmian Games were celebrated (e). Others exchang'd certai 


on, as Evidences of the Agreement. The Covenant it ſelf was allo 
call'd by the ſame Name (F). Farther, to continue the Remem 
brance of mutual Agreements freſh in their Minds, it was not un 
common for States thus united, interchangeably to ſend Embaſla 
dors, who, on ſome appointed Day, when the People aſſembled ini 
great Numbers, ſhould openly repeat, and by mutual Conſent con 

Arm their former Treaty: This we find practis d by the Athenia 


— — 


(a) Vide Archzolog, noſtr. Lib, I. cap. XV. (6) Ariftoteles politic. Lib. I! 
(c) Suidas. (d) Lib, II. cap. VI. (e) Thucydides de Bello Peloponneſ. ( f) HA 
pocration's Zvjfoum, ; OY | | N 

| | | and 


1 
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Ind Spartans after their fore-mention'd League, the Spartan Embaſſa- 


| Gors preſenting themſelves at Athens upon the Feſtival of Bacchus, 
Id the Athenians at Sparta on the Feſtival of Hyacinthus. 


e Perſons who had injur'd them to prepare for an Invaſion, and 
FSmetimes in token of Defiance caſt a Spear towards them. The A- 
nan, frequently let looſe a Lamb into their Enemies Territories; 

nifying thereby, that what was then an Habitation for Men, 
Pould be laid waſte and deſolate, and become a Paſture for Sheep (a). 


' 


Ito a State of War. | N 

This was rarely done without the Advice and Encouragement of 
Ie Gods ; the Soothſayers, and all Sorts of Diviners were conſulted, 

the Oracles enrich'd with Preſents, and no Charge or Labour ſpar'd 
"Fi engage Heaven (ſo they imagin'd ) to their Party: Inſtances of 


I» o 


us kind are almoſt as common as the Declarations of War, which 
Was never undertaken before the Gods had been conſulted about the 
Blue. Nor. was the Verdict of a ſingle Deity thought ſufficient ; 


But in Wars of great Moment and Conſequence, whereon the Safety 


rayers lifted up to Heaven on the Wings of coſtly Offerings and 
bagnificent Preſents, to favour them with wholſome Counſel. A 
emarkable Example whereof we have in Craſia, before he declar'd 
War againſt the Perſians ; when not content with the Anſwers of his 
dwn Gods, and ail the celebrated Oracles in Greece, in conſulting 
Fhich he had laviſhly profus'd vaſt Quantities of Treaſure, he diſ- 
Atch'd Embaſſadors as far as Lia loaden with Wealth, to ask 
dvice of Jupiter Hammon (b). . | 

When they were reſolv'd to begin the War, it was cuſtomary to 


heir Enterprize. Thus when Darius invaded Attica, Callimachis 
ade a Vow to Minerva, that, if ſhe would vouchſafe the Athe- 
an, Victory, he would ſacrifice upon her Altars as many He-goars 
ſhould equal the Number of the Slain among their Enemies. Nog 
as this Cuſtom peculiar to Greece, but frequently 3 in moſt 
ther Countries: Many Inſtances occur in the IIiſtories of Rome, 
ria, &c. The Jews us'd the ſame Method to engage the Divine 


d be Captain over 1ſ-ael againſt the Ammonites (c). 

After all theſe Preparations, tho' the Poſture of Affairs appear'd 
ver ſo inviting, it was held no leſs impious than dangerous to 
narch againſt Fas Enemies, till the Seaſon favour'd their Enter- 


mens, and Days, till thoſe became fortunate, they durſt not make 
y Attempts upon their Enemies. An Eclipſe of the Moon, or 
ny other o choſe they eſteem'd unJucky Accidents, was enough to 


o 


W 


(a) 2 Collect. Prov. Suidas &c. (b) Herodetus Lib, I. (c) Judicum 
p. v. 0. . 
W 30. F 3 e | deter 


Their manner of 1 War was to ſend an Herald, who bad 


eace apra og came to be a proverbial Phraſe for entring 


bf their Country and Liberties depended, they had Recourſe to the 
whole Train of e Divinities, ſolliciting all with earneſt 


fer Sacrifices, and make large Vows to be paid upon the Succeſs of 


avour, as may appear from Fephthah's Vow, when he undertook 


tize: For being extremely ſuperſtitious in the Obſervation of 
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deter them from marching : And if all other Things promis'd Su 
ceſs, yet they deferr'd their Expedition till one of the Days, ti re 
| Jook'd on as fortunate, invited them to it. The Athenians cou hi 
not be perſuaded to march #yTos eh,. before the Seventh (% 
which gave Occaſion to the Proverb, whereby Perſons, who unde 
took any Buſineſs unſeaſonably and before the proper T ime, wal 
'Faid to do it e£vmvs <6 Sopwuns (b). But the Lacedemonians were of it 
others the moſt nice and ſcrupulous in theſe Obſervations ; the 
Law-giver having commanded them to pay a critical and invioq 
Obedience to the Celeſtial Predictions, and to regulate all their Pf uf 


ceedings as well in Civil as Military Affairs by the Appearances ol he 
the Heavenly Bodies: Amongſt the reſt they were oblig'd by apuf 1 0 
ticular Precept never to march before the full Moon (c); For tha py 
Planet was believ'd to have a particular Influence upon their Aﬀii * 
to bleſs them with Succeſs, when it ſelf was in the Height of iÞ 
Splendor, but till it was arriv'd there, to neglect, or ſuffer them if 
be blaſted for want of Power to ſend Aſſiſtance. So conſtant a 
lief of this they had entertain'd, that the greateſt Neceſſity co 
not prevail upon them to alter their Meafures ; For when the A. 
2/ans were like to fall into the Hands of Dar: as, and ſent to imp, 
their Aſſiſtance, they agreed indeed to ſend them a Supply of Me 
but, rather than march before fall Moon, forc'd'them to run t 
Hazard of a deciſive Battle, and with a very ſmall Force to encouf 
ter an Hundred thouſand Med aus (dj. : 
CHAP YR: a, 
Of their Camps, Guards, Watches, and Military ng 
EE Courſe of | Life, „ 4 
4 8 9 hel. 


O the Form of the Grecian Camps nothing exact and conſt and 
can be deliver'd, that being not always the ſame, but vary Cie 
as the Cuſtom or Humour of different States, or the  Conveniclt 
cies of Place and Time requir'd. The Lacedemonians, indeed, a 

ſaid to have been preſcrib'd a conſtant Method of building Tow: 
and encamping, by their Law-giver, who thought a Spherical 
gure the beſt ſitted for Defence (e); which was contrary to t! 
_ Cuſtom of the Romans, whoſe Camps were Quadrangular ; but4 
Forms of that Sort were rejected by Iycurgis, the Angles being nt 
ther fit for Service, nor defenſible, unleſs guarded by a Rive 


Mountain, Wall, or ſome ſuch Fortification. It is farther obſer! 

ble of the Lacedæmonians, that they frequently moy'd their Camp Was 
being accuſtom'd vigorouſly to proſecute all their Enterprizes, in the 
at? 1 1 14 8 (50 Zenobius Cent. III. Pf = 
Herb. LXXIX. (c Lucianws Altrolog, (4) Herodatus Lib, VI. (e) Keno ( 
de Repub, Laces. 1 e A 5 | | tra 


Patte 


ctient of Delays and tedious Procraſtinations, and utterly averſe 
ais being demanded of Lycurgw, he reply d, Twas that they 
might do greater Damage to their Enemies (a). To which Xe- 
bon adds a ſecond, © That they might give more early Relief to 
their Friends (6). 3 5 

8 Of the reſt of the Grecian Camps it may be obſerv'd, that the 
alianteſt of the · Soldiers were plac'd at the Extremities, the reft in 
he middle ; that the ſtronger might be a Guard to the weaker, and 
IMuſtain the firſt Onſets, if the Enemy ſhould endeavour to force 
Their Entrenchments. Thus we find Achilles and Ajax poſted at the 
Muds of the Grecian Camp before Troy, as Bulwarks on each Side the 
reſt of the Princes, who had their Tents in the Middle, as we learn 
N from Homer (c. 5 | 


Em q z Oqνο wgannril n perdiyn, 
H p % peoury £0K, JAJWVeusy dppoTipwct, 
H & i Alav/@ tcins TeAzuwniddro, 
HAN ir AwnmiG mi þ tqami vices thous 

_ Eipugay, nope mou, Y 1de7%1 Xepev, 
Atrides ſtood I'th' Midſt o'th' Fleet, hard by 
Where th' Oahyſſean high-built Ship did lie, 


| That all his Orders equally might hear, 7 

8 As far as Ajax's on one Side, as far _ 5 7 

= As Peleus Son's o' th' other, for they were PY 
y | At each Extremity like Fortreſſes. | 


© contriv'd a Place, where Altars were erected to the Gods, and all 
Parts of Divine Service ſolemnly perform'd; In the ſame Place pub- 
lick Aſſemblies were call'd together, when the General had any 
Thing to communicate to his Soldiers ; and Courts of Juſtice were 
held, wherein all Controverſies among the Soldiers were decided, 
and Criminals ſentenc'd to Puniſhment : Which Cuſtom was as an- 
client as the Trojan War, and is mention'd by Homer (d); 


. 

IES Stwy TId7poraCy, ive co' Aαοοαν Ts, Sis TE 
Hl, IN q x94 ape Stor tre] yur Bwpol. | 
Sweating to th' Uly/ſean Ships he came, 8 
Where their Aſſemblies, and their Courts were held, 
And the Gods worſhip'd. e F 


When they were in Danger of having their Camp attack d, it 
was uſual to fortiſie it with a Trench and Rampire, or Wall, on 
the Sides whereof they erected Turrets not unlike thoſe upon the 

alls of Cities, out of which they annoy'd their Enemies with 


(a) Plutarchu pophthegmat. Laconic, (b):Loeo citato, (c) Tied . C. v. 222 
Um Sopbeclis Ajax, ejuſque Scholiaftes Triclinius, v. 4. (d) Nad, N. 806. 
1 F 4 Ge, miſſiye 
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rom paſſing their Time without Action: Wherefore the Reaſon off 


When they deſign'd to continue long in their Encampments, they 


721 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. VIII 
miſſiye Weapons. Thus the Grecians in Homer were forc'd to de- 
fend themſelves in the ninth Year of the Trojan War, when Achilu 
refus d to aſſiſt them, whereas till that Time they had wanted no! 


Fortifications, but immur'd the Trojans within their own Walls: 
The Poet has thus deſcrib'd their Works (a). 


—c Sp, 

Ide u * UnnARs, Ap vn, 9 . 

Ey ' auiToior TVAas evemitoy M argetyagss 
Oe If avmior irTnaeoin offs ein, 
"Ermanv 5 ator in e TEE aevfens 

Evecar, NE,, w Ie oxtroras N? 


A thick ſubſtantial Wall of vaſt Extent 

They rais'd with Turrets, as a Muniment 3 

To them and th' Fleet: and that there might a Way 
© Be fox their Cavalry. upon Survey, ,d, 
They fram'd great Gates, the Wall too they intrench'd 

With Stakes infix'd. l | 


The manner of living in Camps depended upon the Diſpoſition 
of their Generals, ſome of which allow d their Soldiers in all Sorts 
of Exceſs and Debauchery ; others oblig'd them to the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Temperance and Sobriety ; a remarkable Inſtance whereof we I 


have in Philip of Macedon, who (as Polyænus reports) condemn'd two 
of his Soldiers to Baniſhment for no other Offence, than becauſe he 
had found them with a Singing-woman in his Camp. But the Gre. 
cian Diſcipline was not always ſo ſevere and rigid, as may appear 
from Plutarch (b), who tells us, that the Lacedemonians alone of all 
the Grecians had no Stage- players, no Juglers, no Dancing or Sing- 
ing Women attend ing them, — were free from all Sorts of Debau- 
chery and Looſeneſs, of gaudy Pomp and Foppery; the young Men, 
when commanded nothing by their General, were always employ'd 
in ſome Exerciſe, or manly Study; the old were buſy'd in giving 
Inſtructions, or receiving them from. Perſons more skilful than 
themſelves; and their looſer Hours were diverted with their uſual 
Drollery, and rallying one another facetiouſly after the Laconick Fa- 
ſhion: Yet their Law-giver allow'd them greater Liberty in the 
Camp than at other Times, to invite them to ſerve with Delight in 
the Wars ; for whilſt they were in the Field, their Exerciſes were 
more moderate than at Home, their Fare not ſo hard, nor ſo ſtrict 
a Hand kept over them by their Governors; ſo that they were the 
only People in the World, to whom War gave Repoſe. They were 
likewiſe allow'd to have coſtly Arms, and fine Cloaths, and frequent- 
iy perfum'd themſelves, and curl'd their Hair: Whence we read 
ut Xerxes was ſtruck with Admiration, when the Scouts brought 
him Word, the Lacedemonian Guards were at Gymnical Sports, and 
curling their Hair (c). 53 


(a) Tad, v. v. 438. (b) Cleomene p. $30. Edit. Tariſ. & Lycurgo, (c) rade. 
f It 


Lib. VII. cap. CCVIII, & CCIx. 
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It was alſo cuſtomary at Athens for Horſemen to nouriſh their 
iir. Hence the following Words of Ariſtophanes (a): 


— —ò J x ulw Ev 
Irmi ml Te, Fuel. 


And in another Place of the ſame Poet, there is an Alluſion to this 
Practice (6) ; - | | 
| Ns e ft rds Mb 


The Cuſtom ſeems to have been deriv'd from the primitive Times, 
there being ſcarce any Expreſſion ſo frequent in Homer, as that of 
a encouw!lss Ayool, Afterwards Cyneas and Phrynus, beſide ſe- 
Feral other Changes in the Athenian Diſciphne of Soldiers, pro. 


Fes 70 To nouriſh their Hair, and to live delicately (c) 

Their Guards may be diſtinguiſh'd into N nweerra) and 
Wil:cvat : The firſt were upon Duty by Day, the other by Night. 
At ſeveral Hours in the Night certain Officers call'd -#ToAo;, did 
r, or walk round the »Camp, and viſit the Watch; to 
rhether any of them were aſleep, they had a little Bell, term'd 
tov, at the Sound of which the Soldiers were to anſwer (4): 


— _- Sv poeaTU, TRTEN 
/ 
OVAL IgE KATESHIGIT. 


Hence alſo xwJovigey is us d for Tween, to try, to prove (e) ; 
Ind 4x»0Novics for dm#g9505, untry'd, or unprov'd (J). This Cu- 
tom furniſh'd Braſidas with an fy aal againſt Potidæa in the 
loponnefian War; for having obſerv'd the Sounding of the Bell to 
e over, he took his. Opportunity before the Bell's return, to ſet up 


Lity (g). | | <p 
| The Lacedemonian Watch were not permitted to have their Buck- 
erd, that, being unable to defend themſelves, they might be more 


ne of his Hiſtorical Chiliads (50. | 


Thare N 7 cem MENNOV Geooviymuy mdymas 
Tvpybs david! dο Tis QUAzuas ko, 
Oos em ypurvorepe mw evnarls TouavTas, 


Kal wi Sp He ai vis &s d knoganacile 


r 
1 


(a) Nubibus Act. I, Sc. I. (5) Equitibus Act. III. Sc. II. (c) Ariſtophanis Scho- 
Mes ad Equites. (d) Suidas, (e) Ariſtopbanes Bar N,. f) ldem Lyſſtrate. 
Thucydides Lib, IV. (b) Chiliad IX. Hiſt. CCLAXYL, 1 

5 One 


gur'd a Law to be enacted, which forbad them 4%, x νhẽH al- 


ience to go this Circuit was call'd zwdoyidew, and xwfuropogay, 


adders in an unguarded Place of the Wall, and ſo enter'd the 


utious how they fell aſleep. To which Cuſtom Txetzes alludes in 


or other Place, whence there was a good Proſpect, to watch u 
Motions of their Enemies (5). INS is 


whether it was done at ſet and conſtant Times, or according to th 
Commander's Pleaſure. $vaaxy indeed, which ſignifies a Watch 
is frequently taken for the fourth Part of the Night, anſwering 
the Roman Vigilie ; as appears from ſeveral Places of the New Teσ] 


tion rather from the Roman, than Grecian Watches, thoſe bein. 


— 


arm'd, that they might be prepar'd for Battle upon any Alarm 


Of their Battles, the General's Harangues, the Sur 


O the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. F 


One of the Gen'rals once moſt eminent 
In Stratagems and warlike Policy | 4 
Gave out, that all the Guards ſhould march anarm F* 
With Bucklers, to ſecure them vigilant, * 1 
Leſt they ſupinely negligent ſhould ſleep. 


The reſt of the Spartan Soldiers were oblig'd to take their M 


It may be farther obſerv'd of the Spartans, that they kept a dodo 
Watch; one within their Camp, to obſerve their Allies, leſt td 


ſhould make a ſudden Defection; the other upon ſome Eminent 


How often the Guards were reliev'd doth not appear; as neith 


ment, as well as other Authors; But it ſeems to have this Signific 


chang'd four Times every Night, that is, every third Hour, (con 
puting the Night from Six to Six, or rather from Sun to Sun) {ff 
the Time between the two Suns was divided into twelve equal Pau 
which were not always the ſame, like our Hours, but greater of 
leſs, according to the Seaſon of the Year ; and are therefore by 
ſtronomers term'd unequal and Planetary Hours. — I 


—— 


— 


e A P. I 


ffces, Maſick, Signals, Enſigns, the Word, and HH 0 
ef ending Wars by ſingle Combat, ; ke. m 
| Efore they. joyn'd Battle, the Soldiers always refreſh'd them. | 1 
ſelves with Victuals, Eating and Drinking plentifully: Whid t 
Cuſtom with its Reaſons we have largely accounted for in DHH x 
elegant Oration to Schiller (c), where he adviſes the young Genera f 
by no means to lead out the Army faſtin g — * 
Md" ms dh dds <p £0), Sede Awnd, 


7 ** 7 as n 
Nus12s 0 ue nn IAT o yas Aν,EñJu v 
Teo wagons, ere ü G\t22v e0vov d, 4 
Pune, Ur dy apony du ονꝗ dx. | 1 
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(a) Xenspbon. (b) Idem. (c) Hiad. 7. v. 155. 
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Avdpav, e d Hedge e dugoriestanv* 
AMd Tong dvwyn Sg em nv Aryatts 
4 1 % 7 89 ET, SEW 

SiTu N 010015, T* 78 H 52 &y aAL 

OU WG aromas He £5 naw ram SwTe 
Ax uluC- ou Swine A ud yam, 

Eiche 33 val peromd® mntuiCav, 
Ame Te adSgn. you H ν¹¼ vu, nd't aver 
Aids Ts, Y N,, PadCemn I Te yeuuT . 
Os od x avng o1v010 xogeantuy@ x idudys 

Add u h mvnpeerG mace, 
Oapodntcv vu of e i sg, dd Tr qa 
Tlety #d4puya, mely myo; f ẽeα TAL K010. 
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Noble Achilles, tho with martial Rage 
Thy gen'rous Mind is fir'd thy Foes t' engage, 
Let not thy valiant Troops to Troy repair, 
There to ſuſtain the great Fatigues of War, 
Before brisk Wines and Viands animate 
Their Souls with Vigour to repel their Fate, 
That Troy ito their embattel'd Force may yield, 
And with amazing Terror quit the Field; 
For ſuch is th' Energy of ſparkling Juyce 
With ſuch Heroick Zeal it warms, ſuch Proweſs doth infuſe; 
No Man hath Pu'ſſance the whole Day to fight, 
Till the Phæbean Carr brings on the Night, 
Unleſs rich Wine and wholſome Food prepare 
His Courage for the Duſt and Din of War; 
3 lis ſtrenuous Limbs then Marches undergo, 
And he with dauntleſs Rage aſſails the Foe ; 
; Inflaming Wine incites his Fury on 
And thus he'll venture till the Battle's won. 
We are told alſo by Livy, that the Romans thought this a Prepara- 
tive abſolutely neceſſary, and never omitted it before Engage- 


Engagement: In which Art the Grecians were far inferiour to the 
Romans ; for drawing up their whole Army, as it were, into one 
Front, they truſted the Succeſs of the Day to a ſingle Force; where- 
as the Roinaus, ranging their Haſtati, Principet, and Triarii in dis 


their firſt Body, twice to renew the Battle, and could not be entires 
ly routed till they had loft three ſeveral Victories. Vet ſomething 
not unlike this we find practis'd as long ſince as the Trojan War, 
| Where old Neſtor is ſaid to have plac'd a Body of Horſe in the 

Front; behind theſe the moſt infirm of the Foot, and, laſt of all, 
| ſuch of them as ſurpaſs'd the reſt in Strength and Valour (5). 


W Lib, IX, (6) Lad. . v. 297. 


Leads, I — k it $1 | bo Ml. ic. i. thts. ads © a 
” * # e 


Ir. 


This done, the Commanders marſhall'd the Army in order to an 


ſtinct Bodies behind one another, were able after the Defeat of 
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Irma ? mpars ow Inmorow Y Teac, 

Hess d' UGomdaev se mane Th, i, 
„ERN S- ner N ⁰νẽ“ vargs A is pony FAGNRD, 
Opes & un iN ms dvarynaly οfτ Yu. 


Neſtor the Horſe plac'd firſt in all the Hoſt, 
T'th* Rear the Infantry maintain their Poſt, 
Such as he had detach'd from all the reſt, 47 
For Courage, Hardſhip, and for Strength the beſt : 
And to the end that none ſhou'd run away, | 
I th' midſt of all were order'd in Array 

The rude, th' infirm, the inexpert. 


4 5 
* ' 4 2 C 
EE 


Where tho' ſome interpret vd 7p5Tev, and d 3m9ev of the right and hi 


left Wings, and others ſeveral other Ways, yet the moſt natural! 


and genuine Senſe of the Poet ſeems to be, that they were drawn Þ *,; 


up behind one another (4). 


At this Time the General made an Oration to his Soldiers, where. Þ 

in with all the Motives ſuitable on ſuch Occaſions he exhorted them 
to exert their utmoſt Force and Vigour againſt the Enemy: And fo Þ 
wonderful was the Succeſs that attended theſe Performances, that 
many Times, when Affairs were in a declining, and almoſt deſperate Þ- 
Condition, the Soldiers, animated with freſh Life and Courage, 
have inſtantly retriev'd them, and repuls'd thoſe very Enemies, by 
whom themſelves had before been defeated: Several of theſe Inftan- Þ 


ces may be found in the Grecian and Roman Hiſtories, few of which 
are more remarkable than that of Tyrteus the lame Athenian Poet, 
to whom the Command of the iSpartan Army was given by the Ad- 
vice of an Oracle in one of the Meſſenian Wars; the Spartans had 
at that Time, ſuffer d great Loſſes in many Encounters, and all their 
Stratagems prov'd ineffectual, ſo that they began to deſpair almoſt 
of Succeſs, when the Poet by his Lectures of Honour and Courage, 
Aeliver'd in moving Verſe to the Army, raviſh'd them to ſuch. a De- 
gree with the Thoughts of dying for their Country, that, ruſhing 
on with a furious Tranſport to meet their Enemies, they gave them 
an entire overthrow, and by one decifive Battle put an happy Con- 
cluſion to the War (4). | - 333 . 

Before they adventur'd to joyn their Enemies, they endeavour'd 
by Prayers, Sacrifices and Vows, to engage Heaven to their Aſſi- 
ſtance, and ſung an Hymn to Mars, call'd -mwuzy tuCamier©r, as 
that ſung to Apollo after a proſperous Battle, was term'd π.α 63+ 
vx: (c). The Lacedemonians had a peculiar Cuſtom of ſacrificing 
to the Muſes, which was either deſign'd to ſoften and mollifie their 
paſſionate Tranſports, it being their Cuſtom to enter the Battle 
calm--and ſedate (4) ; or to animate them to perform noble and 


(a) Plutarcbus lib. de Homero. (b) Pauſanias Meſſeniacis, Diodorus Sic. Lib, XV, 
Juſtin. Lib. III. (e) Thucyd, Scbol, Lib, I. &c. (d) Plutarebus mp ercical 
2155 Jeroic 
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EZ Heroical Exploits, deſerving to be tranſmitted by thoſe Goddeſſes 
to poſterity (a) The Soothlayers inſpected all the Sacrifices to pre- 
age the Succeſs of the Battle; and till the Omens prov'd favoura- 
ple, they rather choſe tamely to reſign their Lives to the Enemy, 
than to defend themſelves. The Spartans eſpecially were above 
Meaſure addicted to this Superſtition ; For in the famous Battle at 
Plates, when Mardonius the Perſian General had fallen upon the 
Precians, Pauſanias the Spartan, who at that Time commanded the 
Grecian Army, offering Sacrifice, found it not acceptable to the 
Gods, and thereupon commanded his Lacedemonians, laying down 
their Bucklers at their Feet, patiently to abide his Commands; The 
© Prieſts offer'd one Sacrifice after another, but all without Succeſs, 
the Barbarians all the Time charging upon them, and wounding and 
| laying them in their Ranks, till at length Pauſanias turning himſelf 
towards the Temple, with Hands lifted up to Heaven, and Tears in 
his Eyes, beſought Juno of Cithæron, and the reſt of the Tutelar 
Deities of the Platæans, that if the Fates would not favour the Gre- 
cians with Victory, they would grant at leaſt, that by ſome remark- 
able 1 they might demonſtrate to their Enemies, that they 
wag' d War with Men of true 3 and Bravery. Theſe Prayers 
were no ſooner finiſh'd, when the Sacrifices appearing propitious, 
and Signal was given, and they fell with ſuch Reſolution upon the 
Perſians, that ina ſhort time they intirely defeated their whole Army (3). 
Their Signals are commonly divided into ovuBoaz, and onuar, 
which Words ſometimes indeed are us d promiſcuouſlly, but in pro- 
priety of Speech are diſtinguiſh'd. 8 
Tout were of two kinds, either æανe, or ogxme, 7. e. pro- 
nounc'd by the Mouth, or viſible to the Eye: The firſt are term'd 
 owHyud]e, the latter mygowWud]e. 1 | 3 
Tu du um, in Latin Teſſera, or the Word, communicated by the 
General to the ſubordinate Officers, by them to the whole Army, 
as a Mark of Diſtinction to know Friends from Enemies (c). Ir 
commonly contain'd ſome good Omen, or the Name of ſome Deity 
- worſhip'd by their Country, or General, and from whom they ex- 
” pected Succeſs in their Enterprizes. Cyrus, for Example, us'd Zs 
| NO, ne αο, or op (d) ; Ca ſar, Venus genitrix (e); Au- 
guſtus, Apollo (F): But this Cuſtom often prov'd of fatal and perni- 
cious Conſequence; for by frequently queſtioning one another th 
© bred Confuſion among themſelves, and (which was no leſs dange- 
rous) diſcover'd the Word to the Enemies; As we find happening in 
the Fight between the Athenians and the Syracuſians, ſpoken of by 
© Thucydides (g): It became likewiſe the Occaſion of ſeveral miſchie- 
vous Stratagems, one of which we find practis'd by an Arcadian Cap- 
| tain in a War with Lacedemon ; when engaging in the Night, all the 
| Teſſera he gave his Soldiers was, That they ſhould forthwith kill 
| Whoever demanded the Word; whereby they eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, 
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and flew the Spartans, themſelves being undifcoyer'd, and therefom 4 
ſecure (a). 425 5 7775 Nes r 
- TIaggowimyue Was a Viſible Character of Diſtinction, as nodding 
their Heads, waving their Hands, claſhing their Weapons, or ſuch!“ 
like (6) | N 1 
Snp6ia were Enſigns, or Flags, the Elevation whereof was a Sig.!“ 
nal to joyn Battle, the Depreſſion to deſiſt (c). Of theſe there wer] 
different Sorts, ſeveral of which were adorn'd with Images of Ani. 
mals, or other Things bearing peculiar Relations to the Cities they 
belong'd to; The Athenians, tor inſtance, bore an Ow! in their En. ! 
ſigns (d), as being ſacred to Minerva, the Protectreſs of their City; 
The Thebans a Sphinx (e), in Memory of the famous Monſter over. 
come by Oedipus: The Perſians paid Divine Honours to the Sun? 
and therefore repreſented him in their Enſigns (f). A 
The owwdior was frequently a Purple Coat upon the Top of a Spear, 
as appears from Conon's in Polyenus, and Cleomenes's in Plutarch: Na 
was it uncommon to uſe other Colours; Polybius ſpeaking of the 
Fight between Antigonus and Cleomenes (g, tells us, That the . 
* Hrlans, having Orders to begin the Battle, were to receive a Sig. 
e nal by a white Flag, that ſhould be ſpread from the neareſt Poſt toy 
* Olymprs ; But the Signal to be given to the Megalopolitans and the Wheaki 
Cavalry, was a Purple Coat, which was to be advanc'd in the 
“ Air, where Antigonus himſelf was poſted ”. 2 
Ihe ancient Grec/an Signals were lighted Torches thrown from 
both Armies by Men call'd vpe, or mveon0por, who were Prieſts 
of Mars, and therefore held inviolable ; and, having caſt their Tor. 
ches, had ſafe Regreſs (%): Whence of Battles fought with Tranſ. 
port of Fury, wherein no Quarter was given, it was uſual to ſay, 
I" 6 Tuppogrs ic dn, 1. c. Not ſo much as a Torch-bearer eſcap'l. 
To this Cuſtom there are frequent Alluſions in Greek and Latin 
Poets: Lycophron, ſpeaking of the Phanicians, who by ſtealing J be. 
gan the Quarrel between Europe and Aſia, ſaith, ; 


; "Ex eg e Tveo negv nTagts d, (0. 


They rais d envenom'd Diſcord, who then ſhook 
Her baleful Torch within two Continents. 


Hence alſo $:9tins (k) ; 


Prima manu rutilam de vertice Lariſſæo 
Oſtendit Bellona facem. 


Bellona firſt from the Lariſſæan Tow'r 
Shakes the dire Torch. —— _ 


(a) Pelyenus Lib. I. (b) Onoſandey Strateg. cap. XXVI. (c) Suidas, Thucydi- 
dis Schol, Lib, I. (d) Plutarchus Lyſandro. (e] Idem Pelopida, Cornelius Nepos 
3 0 I Lib. II. (g) Five Lib, I, (6). Euripidi Scholiafs 

enins, Lycophronts Scboliaſtes v. 250. aliique 3 Mp 
0 Thebaid, IV. v. 5. mne 
es Claudio 
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an likewiſe, with others, whom I ſhall forbear to mention, 


| 13 
19 
by 


s notice of this Cuſtom (a), 


Tiſiphone quatiens infeſto lumine pinum, 
Armatos ad caſtra vocat pallentia manes. 


_ Tiſiphone ſummons the Ghoſts t' a pear, 
Shaking a livid Flame as Signal of the War, 


rbeſe being laid aſide, ſhells of Fiſhes ſucceeded, which they 
Funded in the manner of Trumpets, which in thoſe Days were not 
Mented (6). Hence Theegnis's Riddle may eaſily be interpreted, 


$, 4 1 
þ Hd 4p pe iran dx N- winads ves, 


Ts, (on ogy lu Or pan. 


A. Sea-Inhabitant with living Mouth 
Spoke to me to go Home, tho' dead it was. 


by 
N 
# 


AX, 


"I Shell-Trumpet is famous in Poetical Story ; Whence Ovid 


peaking of Neptune (c), 


ſupraque profundum e 
Extantem, atque humeros innato murice tectum 
Cæruleum Tritona Docat, concheque ſonaci 
Inſpirare jubet, fuftuſque & flumina ſigns - 
Jam revocare dato, cava buccina ſumitur illi 
Tortilis, in latum que turbine creſcit ab imo. 


Already Triton at his Call appears 

Above the Waves, a Tyr/an Robe he wears, 
; And in his Hand a crooked Trumpet bears. 
: The Sov'reign bids him peaceful Sounds inſpire, 
| And give the Waves the Signal to retire : 

His writhen Shell he takes, whole narrow Vent 

Grows by degrees into a large Extent. 


Mr. Dryden. 
Ind moſt of the Poets mention this Cuſtom in their Deſcription of 
ie primitive Wars: Whence Theocritus in his Poem about the Ex- 
polts of Caſtor and Pollux (d), | 5 


n "AuurG-, Y RM A wordoa]o D, 
971 us (urdyep ev αανẽꝭZ i νπννπν 
| Koyaw quoamw]@r, avi Bicguies xopowl Ter. 


This ſaid, Amycus did his Trumpet ſound, 
The Valleys rung, and echo'd all around, 


* 


— 


— 


fa) De Raptu Pro erping Lib, I. (5) Txetxes in Lycopbron, v. 2 5 | e) Meta- 
l 94 : ” | | Iv. 
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Thro' every diſtant Field the Noiſe was heard, 
And Crowds of ſtout Bebrycians ſoon appear'd. 


Lycophron alſo, ſ] peaking of the een War ( 2), 


Kot qu namille yaray 5 


/ a pues Apns, 
Tres uοαꝙο + upamicgv % 


ot 0 N0Vv . 


Great Mars, that nimble God of War, 

Invigorates the Youth by Sound of Shell 

Twining and circling into various Rounds, 
Thus was the Land laid waſte, thus rag'd the fi'ry Gol 


Where tho the Scholiaft falls foul upon the Poet for introduc 
Shells at a Time when Trumpets were in uſe, which he tells us m 


be made appear from Homer, yet herein he ſeems to be too audxc 


ous, it being obſervable (5), that, tho' Homer mentions Trumpet = 
t they never make any Part of the Deſcription of his Heroic 


e 
— but only furniſh him with a Simile, or Alluſion; as h 
pens in the Place cited by Tzerzes (c), 


Ns q r dexlnay gs, ire T la aAAMYE 
Ag arrow or uiov ure W291 Ghav* 
Qs mi” dettnan gwrn yer" Alaxiduo, 


When Foes encamp'd around a City lie, 

And wait Surrender from the Enemy, 
Great Fear runs thrilling thro' their Breaſt within 
The Walls, when echoing Trumpets do begin; 
Such was Achilles's Voice, ſuch Dread appear d 

In all the Dardan Hoſt, twas ſo diſtinctly heard. 
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Whence it may be preſum'd, that Trumpets were indeed us'd | 


| Homer's Time, being then only a late Invention, and not ſo ancie! 
as the Trojan War, as the old Scholiaſt hath alſo obſerv'd (d). Fir: 
indeed appears to give ſome Countenance to Txerzes's Opinio! 


when he ſpeaks of Miſenus, whom he makes to have ſerv'd Hf 
in the Trojan War, and afterwards Æneas, in the Office of a Trump 


peter (e); 


7 —ů — 


m—_—}; Miſenum in tor ſic, 

Ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum ; 
Miſenum Moliden, quo non præſtantior alter 
Ere ciere viros, Martemq; accendere cant: 
HeQoris hic magni fuerat comes; HeQora circum 


Et lituo pugnas inſignis obibat & haſta. 


© (a) Caſſan 


v. 219, Iliad, g. v. 388. id, . d 
J. 219 $+ v. 389. (e) Enid. VI. v. 163 Poſtqui 


dra v. 249. (b) Euſtatbius Liad. E. (c) Jliads v, v. 219. (d Ilial. 
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A Prince for's Proweſs no leſs dignify'd. 
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poſtqu am dum victor vita ſpoliavit Achilles, 
Dardanio Æneæ ſeſe fortiſſimus heros 

Addi derat ſocium, non inferiora ſecutus. 


As ſoon as they approach'd, they ſpy'd their Friend 
Miſenus dead by ſome untimely End, 
'The brave Milner above all renown'd | 
To make with ſwelling Notes the cheerful Trumpet ſound 
New Vigour would encourage on the War, | 
When e'er his Trumpet echo'd from afar. 
He was th' illuſtrious He&#or's Intimate, 
The Ranks he'd traverſe in Heroick State, 
With's Spear he'd exerciſe, with's Trumpet animate ; 
But when Achilles Hector overcame, | 
And flew him in the Field, as great a Name 
H' atchiev'd by cleaving to Æutats Side, 


Ls 
4s, 
. 
E 
Fg 


7. 4. 


ut here the Brazen Trumpet and Lituns are taken from the Practice 
f the Poet's own Age by a Figure familiar to Men of his Profeſtion. 


br Miſenus Was never acquainted with fo rare a Contrivance, and 


tho' we find him ſo proud of his Art, as to challenge the Gods of 
the Sea, yet twas not to a Contention on the Trumpet, but on a 
Shell, the Inſtrument us'd by theſe Deities: Whence the ſame Poet, 
who may be ſuppos'd to be the beſt Interpreter of his own Words, 
peaks thus in the Verſes immediately following, 


Sed tum forte, cava dum perſonat equora concha 
Demens, & cantu vocat in certamina Divos, 

Emulus exceptum Triton, / credere dignum eff, 
Inter ſaxa virum ſpumoſa immerſerat unda. 


But whilſt the Sca-Godt proudly he defy'd, 
Sounding a Writhen Shell by the Ocean's Side, 
As his due Fate for his ambitious Sound, 
Him, if Report deceive not, Triton drown'd. 


Nevertheleſs in the moſt Eaſtern Countries Trumpets were us d ſe- 
veral Ages before. They are ſeveral Times mention'd in the Sacred 
Hiſtory of the Jews, whoſe Prieſts Office it was to found the Alarm 


upon that Inſtrument (a). 


There were ſix ſeveral Sorts of Trumpets (), which have nccaſi- 


ond the Diſagreement in ancient Writers concerning the firſt Au- 


thor of the Invention; it being common for them to aſcribe to the 


Inventor of any one Sort, the Honour of the firſt Contrivance. 


1. The firſt Trumpet was contrivd by Minerva, the common 
Mother and Patroneſs of almoſt of all Arts and uſeful Inventions ; 


fo mmm mw 


(a) Numer, XXXI. () Euſtatbius Thad. . p. 1 189. Edit. Baſil, 3 
G Whence 
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Whence ſhe was honour'd with the Title of Z4amyE, mention 
in Lycophron (a), ; 


Aun » axegy apy uni yeegiy 
Ta] e. 


Under this Name ſhe was worſhipp'd in a Temple dedicated to he: {Mite 
at Argos (b): But Pauſanias is rather of Opinion, that this Trump« Ws Lo 
was the Invention of one of Hercules's Sons, call'd Yyrhenus, v hoſe Wit h 
Son Hegelaus (having communicated it to a Party of Dorians, the The 
Subjects of Temenus / in Memory cf the Invention, and out of Gra OWers 
titude 9 the Goddeſs for her Aſſiſtance therein, gave her this Sir. n 
name (c). | | 
2. The ſecond was the 'Fgyprian Trumpet, call'd yvsn, Or , 
Contrivance : It was round, and us'd at Sacrifices to call the Con. 
gregation together (). „% | 
3. The third was invented in Gallia Celtica, where it was termd 40. 
prog: It gave a very ſhrill Sound, but was not very large: It}, 4 
was caſt in a Mould, and had its Mouth adorn'd with the Figure off 
ſome Animal. They had a Pipe of Lead, thro' which they blew 
into the Trumpet when they ſounded. 151 
4. The fourth was firſt us'd in Paphlagonia, and call'd B¹] ,. 
from g, or the Figure of an Ox upon its upper Orifice; it had a The 
deep baſs Sound. 1 55 f | 
- 5, The fifth was invented in Media, had alſo a deep Note, and Thich 
was ſounded by the help of a Pipe compos'd of Reeds. * 
6. The ſixth was call'd E Tuppluuxù, becauſe invented by 
the Tyrrhenians, from whom it was communicated to the Grecians by Wa 
one _Archoudas, who came to aſſiſt the Heraclide, or Poſterity of Her Noll 
cules. (e) Others attribute the firſt Contrivance of it to Tyrrhenu;, We? © 
Hercules's Son F). Its Orifice was cleft, and ſent forth an exceeding 
loud and ſhrill Sound, not unlike the Phrygian Flute; whence it be. Nene 
came of all the reſt the moſt proper for Engagements: Ulyſſes in 
Sophocles, compares it to the Goddeſs Minerva's Voice (g). 


no 
Q oHyp Adavas tiATuTIs £1101 $rav, d ot 
Ng cb Ng os xd Gro Ie, d Ah | | age; 
$qyny driw, &) Ewapmicw tpevt, d C 
XA todo ws Tveclwikns: PEER 6 
How clear, Minerva, and diſtin thy Voice, M 
Thou, whom I reverence above the reſt. Hef 
Of Deities, who croud th' Ætherial Court, 80 


Thy Voice I know, and perfectly retain, 
| Altho' thou art unſeen, as if I'd heard = 
„ — STEVE „ 


(a) Cafſandra v. 915, (b) Heſychim, Phavorinus, Eiqſtathius loc. cit. (c) Pau. thy 
#145 corinthiacis. Vide Commentarium noſtrum in Iycopbron. v. 915, (d) EH]: . 
thus loc. citat, Idem deinceps videndus. (e) Sophoclis Scholtaſtes Ajace v. 17. Ty 
Sidas, Diodorus Sieulus Lib. v n I ; —_— 

Diodorus Sisulus Lib. V. (f) Hein Fab. 274, (8) Ajace v. 16. 


The 
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| ; The Tyrrhene Trumpet, whoſe continuing Sound 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Minerva's Voice is reſembled to 
the 71rrhene Trumpet, becauſe it was eaſily known by reaſon of 
ks Loudneſs, as that Trumpet excell'd all others, and was at the 
tt hearing eaſie to be diſtinguiſh'd from them. | 3 

Theſe were the moſt common and remarkable Sorts of Trumpets; 
chers may perhaps now and then occur in Authors, ſuch as the Li- 
Wer mention'd by Szidas, and one of Sophocles's Scholiaſts (a), but 

fem to be of leis Note, and not ſo frequently us'd. - 

Several other Inſtruments were us'd in ſounding Alarms; the 
jerys, or Pipe in Arcadia; the mms, ſometimes term'd yzzads, 
| Sicily (6). The Cretans were call'd to Battle by the Sound 
of 40407, or Flutes (c); as others, of Citharæ, Lutes or Viols (a); 
vt, as moſt of the ancient Writers affirm, of Lyre, or Harps (e), 
which, Plutarch tells us, were not laid aſide for many Ages (F): 
The Perſon that ſounded the Alarm, the Crerans calld IBezG>, 


* 


he Lacedemonians are particularly remarkable for beginning 
kir Engagements with a Concent of Flutes (þ) ; the Reaſon of 


was t6 diſtinguiſh Cowards” ; ſuch being unable, by Reaſon of 
eir Conſternation, to keep Time with their Feet to the Muſick, 
was their Cuſtom. This -Anſwer is indeed facetious, and not 
holly withour Truth, yet ſeems not fully to' comprehend the De- 
Wn of this Cuſtom. Yalerins Maximus is yet farther from the 
„ruth, and ſtands in direct Oppoſition to it, when he ſuppoſes ir 
tended to raiſe the Courage of the Soldiers, that they might be- 
| Wi the Onſet with greater Violence and Fury; for Thucydides, with 
hom the reſt of ancient Hiſtorians agree, aſſures us, that the De- 
zn of it was rather to render them Cool and Sedate, Trumpets 
d other Inſtruments being more proper to inſpire with H, 

ace; but theſe Paſſions they thought rather apt to beget Diſorder 
d Confuſion, than to produce any noble and memorable Actions, 


It proceeding from a ſettled and habitual Firmneſs and Conſtancy 


It with compos'd Minds and ſettled Countenances, to advance in 
majeſtick and deliberate Pace towards their Enemies. The man- 
r of it is deſcrib'd by Plutarch (7), who tells us, That the Ar- 


(a) Loco citato. (h) Clemens Pxdag. Lib. II. cap, IV. (c) Polybus Lib, IV. 
) 4, Gellius Lib. I. cap. XI. Martianus Capella Lib. XI. (e) Clemens loc. citat. 
benæus Lib, XII. & XIV. Euſtatbius ad Thad. . ( F) Lib. de Muſica. (g) He- 
bins, (b) Idem Auctores, qui de Cretenfibus citantur, item Nenopbon, Maxi- 


is Maximus L ib. II. cap. VI. Lucian de Saltatione, & alii paſſim. (i) Ly- 


ge. | 


Leaves an Impreſſion of its echoing Notes. 5. . 


bd others term'd him Ieνπνντ (g) from a Sort ee 


hich Practice being demanded of Ageſilaus, he reply d, That it 


eat and 


alour being not the Effect of a ſudden and vaniſhing Tranſport, 


Mind: Wherefore they endeavour'd not with Noiſe and Haſte, 


Hrius Diflert, XII. & XXI. Quintilianss Lib. I. cap. XVI, Thucydides Lib. v. 


— — — . — —— - — — 
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my being drawn up in Pattle-aray, and the Enemy near, i, 
King ſacriſic'd a She-goat, and at the fame Time commanded t 
Soldiers to tadorn their Heads with Garlands, and the Plut © 
to play Kagtprov meals, the June of Cafter's Hymn; and him 
** advancing forward, begun the «epCalne:@- Twzy, or Alarm! 
* So that it was at once a delightful and terrible Sight to ſee then 
* march on keeping Pace to the Tune of their Flutes, withou A 
* ever troubling their Order, or confounding their Ranks, the , 
* Muſick leading them into Danger cheerful and unconcern'd: |; © 
(proceeds my Author) Men thus diſpos'd were not likely toit 
* poſſeſs'd with Fear, or tranſported with Fury; but they proceiÞ 
* ed with a deliberate Valour full of Hope and good Alluranc , 
* as if ſome Divinity had {ſenſibly aſſiſted them“. Maximus tht © 
Zyrian attributes to this Method thoſe great Succeſſes, and num! 
rous Victories, that have rendred the Spartan Name famous in Þ - 
ſucceeding Ages; but it ſeems peculiarly calculated and adapted: ; 
the Diſcipline and Temper of that State; and ſcarce to be imitate; Þ 
till the old Lacedemonian Reſolution, and unparallel'd Firmneſs Þ * 
Mind ſhall be recall'd. | | 5 
Ih! he reſt of the Grecians ad vanc'd with eager Haſte and Fury, aud 
in the Beginning of their Onſet gave a general Shout to encocu ng 
and animate themſelves, and ſtrike Terror into their Enemies! 
This was call'd aaaaey pcs, from the Soldiers repeating &aza, 5: 
das makes them to have cry'd alſo EA: The firſt Author of i 
was Pan, Bacchus's Lieutenant-General in his Indian Expedition 
where, being encompals'd in a Valley with an Army of Enemies 
far ſuperiour to them in Number, he advis'd the God to order h 
Men in the Night to give a general Shout, which ſo ſurpriz'd th: 
oppoſite Army, that. they immediately fled from their Camp 
Whence it came to paſs, that all ſudden Fears, impreſs'd upon 
Mens Spirits without any juſt Reaſon, were call'd by the Greeks ad 
| Romans, Panick Terrors (a). es Put 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have been us'd by almoſt all Nations, Ba- it 
barous as well as Civil; and is mention'd by all Writers that treat 
of Martial Affairs: Homer hath oblig'd us with ſeveral elegant be- 
ſeriptions of it, too numerous to be inſerted in this Place: I ſhall 

however give you one out of the fourth 71:ad (b), where he re- 
ſembles the Military Noiſe to Torrents rowling with impetucu 
Force from Mountains into the ſubjacent Vallies ; 


O N dre yeluappor mmtfuol, nar vgerh1 p,, 
Es wo yay He, ViCancre opCerpor ug 
| Kpwwov e wydAwls KOlANs Eo gans, 
Tov lt re Nb Sim & H ⁰ fxave w ul, 
Ns F hip, tyevtlo ia YnTs, - 72. 


As with impetuous Torrent Rivers flow - | | 
Down a ſteep Hill, when ſwoll'n by Winter's Snow, _ 


F\ 


8 


; (a Polyenus Strateg. Lib. I. (6) v. 452. 
| y Inte 
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Into the Vales with mighty Floods they pour, 

Fraught with Deſtruction and an hideous Roar: 

Thus fled, thus poſted all the Trojan Rout 

In eager Flight with diſmal Notte and Shout. 
| | J. A; 


| 0 me may infer from the Beginning of Homer's third Iliad, that this 
'Þ Koiſe was only a barbarous Cuſtom, practis'd indeed by the Trojans, 


rt rg 
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ut laugh'd at by the more civiliz'd Grec/ans (a): 
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As, when the nipping Winter's Seaſon's paſt, 
To a Pygmean Combat Cranes make haſte, 

In chearful Flights they blacken from atar 
The Clouds, and gladly mediate a War, 
With Noiſe and Clangor eagerly they fly, 


Such were the clam'rous Shouts of th' Trojan Enemy. 


dilent and wiſe the Argian Legions move, 

Fix'd and united by a mutual Love, 

Auxiliary Aid reſolv'd to ſhew, „ 

If an impending Loſs came threatning from the Foe.” _ 
| | Ji . 


put this is only to be underſtood of their March, as appears like. 
wife from another Paſſage in the fourth Vlad, where the Poet 


bas admirably repreſented the Order and regular March of 
te Grecians, with the Confuſion and diſorderly Motion of the Bar. 
ons (b) | | 
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With ſtern and awful Viſage Chiefs bear Sway, 
While all their Forces ſilently obey; =—_ 
In thick Battalions they march along, = LL 
(Bu: who wou'd think that ſuch a num*rous Throng 
Shou'd fill the Plains, and ſcarce e er uſe a Tongue) 3 Þ 
Such pow'rful Chiefs the Grecian Hero's were, equ 


Thus did their Conduct gracefully appear; er | 
And thus they march, their burniſh'd Arms afar * 3 
Diſplay the Luſtre of a future War. | I a 


Not in ſuch State advanc'd the Trojan Rout, 
With thund'ring Peals of Noiſe, and pompous Shout Ip 
A Tumult they did raiſe, and th' Air did rend; 


Thus, when a Swain large Flocks of Ewes hath penn'd Þ the 
To milk their burthen'd Duggs, they doleful bleat A 
Hearing their Lambkins bleacing for the Teat, 15 


Where 'tis manifeſt he only ſpeaks of their March, becauſe a fe F 
| Verſes after, where he comes to deſcribe the Engagement of t Ane 
two Armies, he does it in the Words before- cited; and in all oth 
Places he mentions the great Noiſe and Clamour of both Parties 5 
their Encounters. Thus in the ſixteenth Iliad he ſpeaks of A 
tes's Myrmidons (a), i | . 


EY d. Emeovv TGS A- duel 5 ve 
Ae pννε,ον x0/dBnauy duodvmul War Adi: 


The Grecians preſs o th' Trojans with a Noile, 
The Ships reflect the Echo of their Voice. 


And a little before (5) ; 
Ex vnd £409, Pon I 47245 puger. 


They throng out of their Ships with joyful Shout, 


Nay fo neceſſary, and almoſt eſſential was this Shout to a Battle, th). 
 QuaoTls, avTh, and Pon are us'd by the Poet as equivalent Teri 
for pay : And when he commends his Heroes for being g, 
e, he often means no more than 4 700 434.91, excel: 
Warrjours. Twas alſo one Part of a good Soldier's and Comman: 
der's Character, to have a ſtrong Voice, not only becauſe it was th 
Cuſtom to ſignifie their Orders by Word of Mouth before Trum. 
pets were invented, but for the Terror wherewith it ſurpriz'd and 
aſtoniſh'd their Enemies (c): Inſtances of this Nature are very fre 
quent in Homer, Where Hector, Achilles, and ſeveral others ſtrike 3 


— 1 


— 


(a) V. 279. (0) v. 267. (c) Euſtatbius ligd, G. b ** 1 „ p. 30, 
Jiad, . p. 759. &c. Ed, Bai. N Oe] 3 
| | | | Ce 
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Conſternation into the adverſe Party with a Shout: And later Au- 


an General obſerves that he was not ouly dreadful to meet in the 
| Field by reaſon of his Hand and Stroke, but (what he tells us Caro 
gequir'd in an accompliſh'd Warriour ) nſupportable to an Enemy 
fer the very Tone and Accent of his Voice, aud the ſole Terror of his Al 
"4 In the Heroical Wars the Generals fought at the Head of their 
Armies, as appears in all Homer's Battles: Whence they are fre- 
quently term'd T-5pagys, and Tein, becauſe they did Tpojury t- 
Te gem, fight before their Armies: Thus when he led up 
the Trojans (a): hs 


Tewov þ& mpopd L Anitarde © Yeo ng. 


| 5 At th' Head o' th* Trojans God-like Paris fought, 

und when Achilles ſends out his Soldiers to defend the Grecian Ships, 

'F having allotted to the reſt of his Officers their ſeveral Poſts, he 

: 50 Patroclus and Automedon, as chief Commanders, before the 

Front (5). 15 

Nl ff eee dV Ape Spine So, 

SF Il 7p9KA0s T4 Y duropidiy, eva Iu{9) Ole; 
lese Mupwdora) mtu ip, —— 


Before the reſt two well arm'd Chiefs appear'd, 
Patroclus and Automedon, prepar'd 
With equal Courage to begin the Fight 

At the Head o' th' Myrmidons. 


To heap up more Inſtances in a Thing ſo well known, would be 
to no Purpoſe. In wiſer Ages this Practice was laid aſide, and 
Generals, conſidering how much the Event of the Battle depended 


Vanger. 
Ihe Retreat, and other Commands ſeem uſually to have been 
Jounded upon the ſame Inſtrument wherewith the Alarm was given : 
Net in thoſe Places where the Alarm was ſounded by ſoft and gentle 
"WVulick, the Retreat and other Orders we find ſometimes ſignify'd 
Þpon louder Inſtruments ; Which may be obſerv'd of the Lacedæ- 
hon ang, who ſeem to have us'd Trumpets in ſignify ing the General's 
Orders, as appears from Polybius (c), who reports that Cleomenes 
Commanded a Party of his Army to change their Poſts by Sound of 


| rumpet. 


and were more cautious how they adventur'd themſelyes into 


5 (a) Liad. „, v. 16. (b) Nliad, w'. 218. (c) Lib, 11, props ſinem. 


thors give this good Quality its peculiar Commendation ; PI. 
porch in particular in his Character of Marcins Coriolanus the Ro- 


upon the Preſervation of their Perſons, uſually choſe ſafer Poſts, 


e. 


and Reſolution to bear them down ; but, when they ceas'd to na 


for their Safety by Flight, purtuing them only a very ſhort Space 4 


Enemies eſcape, than by breaking their Ranks to overtake then! 
Plutarch's Relation ſcems allo rational, and well-ſuited to the 
Spartan Temper ; That the Spartans, having routed an Enemy 
** purſu'd him till they had compleated their Victory, and the 
tounded a Retreat; thinking it baſe, and unworthy of true Gr; 
„ crans, to cut Men in Pieces, that had ceas'd from reſiſting then 
and left them the Field: Which manner of Dealing with the 
they had conquer'd, did not only ſhew their Magnanimity ani 
“ Greatneſs of Soul, but had a politick End in it too; For their E 
nemies, knowing that they kill'd only thoſe who made Reſiſtance 
and gave Quarter to the reſt, generally thought it their beſt way 
to conſult their Safety by an early Flight (c)“. 

One Thing farther remains before the Concluſion of this Chapter 
wiz. That it was frequent amongſt the ancient Grec/ans to put their 

Cauſe upon the Iſſue of a dngleYcembar, and to decide their Quar 
rels by two, or more Champions on each Side: And their Kings 
and great Commanders were ſo eager in their Purſuit after Gloy. 
and fo tender of the Lives of their Subjects, that they frequently {er 
Challenges to their Rival Princes, to end their Quarrel by a tingle 
Encounter, that by the Death of one of them they might prevent the 
Effuſion of more Blood. Remarkable Inflances hereof we have in 
Xanthys King of Beotia, who challenging the King of Attica, was 
ſlain by him, and ſo ended a dangerous War between thoſe States c) 
and in Pittacus the famous Mitylenian, who flew Phryno the Ath-- 
nian General in a ſingle Combat: Ancient Hiſtories are full of ſuch 
Examples, as likewiſe cf Wars happily coneluded by a ſmall Num- 
ber ccmmiſſion'd by mutual Agreement to decide the Controverly 
The Lacedemonians furniſh us with one memorable Inſtance in their 
Wars with Argos about the Title to Thyrea, which was determin'd by 
three hundred on each Side: Nor was the Concluſion of the War be— 
tween the Tegeans and Pheneans, two {mall States in Arcadia, leſs re- 
markable, being effected by a Combat of three Brothers on each 
Side (e), all the Circumſtances of whole Story run exactly parallel to 
that of the Horati i and Curiatii lo famous in Roman Hiſtories. The 
Eaſtern Countries were acquainted with the ſame Cuſtom, as may 
appear frem Goliah's challenging the raelitiſß Hoſt to give him « 


LY 
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(a) Thucydides Lib. V. Polyenus Lib. l. 0% Mcſſeniacis. (e) Plutarchus H. 
curgo, apophrhegmar, Laconia, n4t %opyuries, (d) Vide Archxolog. noſtr. Vol. 
l. cap. XX, in Agarepig. (Cc) Plutarcbus Parallelis, 
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Pid's Victory over their Champion. 


CHAP. X. | 
of 7 WH Sieges, with the moſt remarkable of their In- 


ventions, and Engines asd therein. 


T Grecians ; their Cities were not tortity'd with Walls, but lay 
open to all Invaders, and their Inhabitants, once vanquiſh'd in o- 
pen Field, became an eaſy Prey to the Conquerors. Wherefore 'ris 
not to be wonder'd, that the People of thoſe Times tenjoy'd no fix'd 
and ſettled Habitations, but frequently remov'd from one Part of 
the Country to another, being forc'd to quit their Seats whenever 
they were coveted by a Power ſuperiour to their own (a). 

| This moving and unſettled Condition wherein they continu'd for 
ſome Ages, caus'd them to attempt feveral Methods to ſecure them. 
ſelves : Some built their Cities upon the Tops of unacceſſible Rocks 


and Mountains, whence they cculd eaſily repel a greater force of E- 


nemies : Others, whoſe Situation was not ſo defenſible, were driv'n 


to ſeek other ways for their Safety; till at length ſome Heads of no 


vulgar Underſtanding brought forth an amazing Contrivance to en- 
clole their Houſes and Poſleſſions within Walls; this at firſt was 
look d on as a Work fo wonderful, ſo far above human Capacity, 


that the Gods were frequently call'd from their bleſſed Manſions to 


undertake it: The Walls of Troy (to mention no more) were of Di- 
o - 9 . 
vine Workmanſhip, and rais'd by no meaner Perſons than Neptune 


and Apollo: But if Mortals had the Happineſs to project, and finiſn 
ſo great a Deſign, they ſeldom fail'd of being tranilated to Heaven, 


and having their Names enroll'd among thoſe exalred Beings, to 
whom they were thought to make near Approaches, whilſt on Earth. 
And, ſince it was their Cuſtom to immortalize the firſt Author 


of every little Contrivance, 'tis no Wonder if they conferr'd the 


ſame Honours on thoſe great Benefactors to whom they were ob- 


lig'd for the Security and quiet Poſſeſſion of whatever the reſt of 


their Deities had gratify'd them with. Once, indeed, enclos'd with- 
in Walls, they look'd upon themſelves ſafe from all Aſſaults; and, 
had not a weak Oppoſition within been ſufficient to repel much 
greater Forces of Invaders, ſuch a Town a Troy could never have 
held out ten Years againſt an hundred thouſand Beſiegers. 

Nor were the Grec/ans of later Ages, however renown'd for Know- 
ledge in Military Affairs, very willing to undertake, or expert in 
managing Sieges; but rather choſe to end their Quarrels, if poſſible, 


(a) Thucydides initio Lid, I, 


1 an to fight with him, and the Flight of the PHliſtines upon Da- 


HERE are no Footſteps of any Siege N the primitive 
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whole Army, and attacking it in all Quarters at once, which the 


and Tauv3ia, in Latin Ceſpites. The interiour Fortification was de- 


which was a larger Tower extended from Wall to Wall. 


90 Of the Military Afairs of Greece. Chap. Ch 
by one deciſive Battle, than to undergo the Fatigue, and other 1; E. 
commodities of ſo tedious, ſo dangerous, and expenſive a Method Nl 

Of all the Grec/ans the moſt averſe from undertaking Leaguers, aul tber 
the moſt unskiiful in carrying them on to advantage, where the Li Art 
demonians ; inſomuch that after Mardonius's Defeat at Platee, wha Indi 
a Body of Perſians had taken Refuge in ſome Wooden Fortification; wy 
they could find no means to drive them thence, but muſt have been ad ö 
forc'd to retire, had not the 4thenians, and ſome other Grecians ad M 


vanc'd to their Aſſiſtance (a). For we are told by Plutarch, TA t K 


their Law-giveroblig'd them by a ſpecial Injunction not eaſily to e befc 
gage in beſieging Towns; and to loſe their Lives in ſuch Underta ( 
kings was accounted inglorious, and unworthy a Spartan, as we lean . f 
from the ſame Author (5), who, ſpeaking of Lyſandcr's being {lain 82 
before the Gates of a little Bæorian Town call'd Haliartus, tells uk ba! 
** That like ſome common Soldier, or one of the forlorn Hope, be ſen 
** caſt away his Life ingloriouſly, giving Teſtimony to the anciem _ 
Spartans, that they did well to avoid Storming of Walls, where 4 
the ſtouteſt Man may chance to fall by the Hand not only of an ey 
abject Fellow, but of a Boy or Woman; as they ſay Achilles w 
flain by Paris at the Scæan Gates of Troy (c)“; Pyrrhus allo th 
great King of Epirus fell by the Hand of a Woman at Argos (d). 
When they endeavour'd to poſſeſs themſelves of a Town or Caſtle, 
it was uſual firſt to attempt it by Storm, ſurrounding it with their 


4 


Greeks call'd auy ldber, the Romans, corona cingere. When this Me. 
thod prov'd ineffectual, they frequently deſiſted from their Enter- 
prize. Bur if reſolv'd to proſecute it, they prepar'd for a longer 
Siege; in carrying on which they ſeem not to have proceeded in 
any conſtant and ſettled Method, but to have vary'd it according to 
the Direction of their Generals, as well as the Difference of Time, 
Place, and other Circumſtances. 1 

When they deſign'd to lay cloſe Siege to a Place, the firſt Thing 
they went about was ST yo puts, of waTH Ho , the Works of 
Circumvallation, which we find ſometimes to have conſiſted of a 
double Wall or Rampire, rais'd up of Turfs call'd in Greek TAt»2r1, 


ſign'd to prevent ſudden and unexpected Sallies from the Town, and 
to deprive it of all Poſſibility of Succour from without; the exteri- 
our to ſecure them from foreign Enemies that might come to the 
Relief of the Beſieg d. Thus, when the Peloponneſians inveſted Pla- 
?ee, Thucydides reports, they rais'd a double Wall, one towards the 
City, the other towards Athens, to prevent all Danger on that Side: 


"Wk & - - | 


the middle Space, which was ſixteen Feet, was taken up with Lodges 


for Guards and Sentinels, built at due Diſtances one from another, 
yet ſo cloſe, that at a diſtant View the whole Pile appear'd to be 
one broad Wall, with Turrets on both Sides, after every Tenth of 


__w_—_ 
ke. w — * 


(4) Herodotus Lib. IX. cap. LXIX. (C) Plutarch, Sa. (c) Homer Tliad, * 
v. 360, (d) Plutarchis Pyrr ho. 


Engines 
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ö - Engines were call'd by the ancient Greets pay art, and after. 


7 wards Wn Navel. The firſt Invention of them the Grecians claim to 
I themſelves, being not eaſily induc'd to allow the Contrivance of any 


nia, and other Eaſtern Countries, to furniſh themſelves with Sci- 
"WF ences and Inventions, which afterwards they made publick in Eu- 


IM 


rope, and vented as Productions of their own : Hence was deriv'd 


of 


h 1 moſt of the Grecian Philoſophy; and as for Engines us'd in Sieges, 
it appears they were invented in the Eaſtern Nations many Ages 
before Greece had the leaſt Knowledge of, or Occaſion for them: 
© Moſes's Times ſeem not to have been unacquainted with them (a), 
© ſeveral of the Jewiſb Kings likewiſe appear to have known the Uſe 
of them; Whereas the Grecians till Homer's Times are not found to 
have had the leaſt Hint of any ſuch Thing: Statius indeed carries 


, them as high as the Trejan War, and, ſpeaking of the various Pre- 
| fents ſent to Achilles by the Grecians, in order to carry on the War, 
reports, that Pylos and Meſſene furniſh d him with Engines to batter 
„che Walls; | 

; 3 Murorum torment a Pylos Meſſenaque tradunt. 

| Large batt'ring Engines are from Pylos ſent, 

1 And from Meſſene.— 


But the Poet ſeems to have forgotten the rude and unskilful Age of 
chis Hero, and to have form'd his Deſcription from the Practices of 
his own Times; ſince Authors of better Credit have no Mention of 

any ſuch Thing. Homer indeed ſpeaks of Ab, which ſome an- 


ll  . . 

cient Interpreters take for xAluaxs, Scaling-Ladders (b), 
| | — ol iz ma] 3 : 

. Kpoorrtov EmiCauvony axay whe igar tyovT]ess 


Bearing well-pointed Spears theſe ſtraight aſcend 
The Scaling-Ladders. — 


But it may with no leſs Propriety be taken for the Pinnacles of 
| Towers, as we find it us'd in the following Verſe (c); 


Kevorrs I mupyur Epu3y; Y Epe £TMAZ HG. 


The Town's lofty Pinnacles they raz d., 
Demoliſh'd all their Bulwarks. | 


Others again will have them to have been as ancient as the Theban 
ar, and to have been the Contrivance of Capanew, one of the 


| ſeven Champions ; the Story of whoſe being knock'd down with - 


| Thunderbolts was grounded on no better a Foundation, than that, 


(a) Deuteronom, cap. XX. v. 20. (6) Jiad, A. v» 444, (0) Ibid, v. 238. 
| attempte 


j Art to other Nations; for it was their Cuſtom to travel into Ezype, 
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attempting to ſcale the Walls of Thebes with Ladders, he was beateg 
down and ſlain with Stones: And fince the Contrivance is ſo eaf 
and obvious, it may not be wholly improbable, that even thoſe A. 
ges were acquainted with it: However the different Sorrs of Lad. 
ders were invented afterwards, when ſome of them were anwTet (a), 
plicatiles, folded; others H, ſolutiles, to be taken in Pieces b), 
for the Convenience of Carriage. The Matter they were corhpos'd 
of, was likewiſe very different, being not only Wood, but Ropes, 
Leather, Oc. . VE n 
The reſt of the Engines ſeem however to have been later: The 
Ram indeed is ſaid by Pliny to have been invented in the Trojan War, 
and to have given occaſion to the Fable of the Wooden Horſe built 
= Epeus, it being the conſtant Practice of thoſe Times to wrap up 
the Original of every Invention in Fables: But this is only Con. 
jecture, and may wich the ſame Eaſe be deny'd, as aſſerted; Athene. 
us indeed ſpeaks of this Engine as very ancient (c), but doth not fix 
its Invention to any determinate Time, oy obſerves that the Ro. 
mans were oblig'd for it to the Grec/ans ; and ſince Vtruvius gives the 
Honour of its Contrivance to the Carthaginians in their Siege of 
Gades, and neither Homer, nor any Greek Writer for many Ages after 
has the leaſt Mention thereof, there ſeems little Reaion to credit 
Pliny's Report. "Tis probable, however, that thoſe Ages might have 
ſome ſmall Helps in taking Towns, contriv'd, as by ſeveral others, 
{o particularly by Epeus, Who is famous in Poetical Story for being 
an Arrificer, and (as Lycophron reports) was very ſerviceable on that 
Account to the Greclau Army; 
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But theſe Devices ſeem to have been exceeding contemptible, and 
unartificial; and therefore were wholly laid aſide in wiſer Ages, 
and, it may be, never practis'd but at their firſt Invention. The 
_ only conſtantInſtrumenrs us'd by the ancient Grecians in demolifhing 
Walls, were (for ought appears to the contrary ) thoſe they calld 
 Gevmme, in Latin terebræ, Which were long Irons with ſharp Ends. 
Wherefore 'tis reaſonable to conclude that moſt of their famous En- 
gines were invented about the Time of the Peloponncſian War, 
wherein 'tis plain from Thucydides they were us'd; Dioderns (e) and 
Plutarch (F) will have Pericles to have contriv'd ſeveral of them by 
the Aſſiſtance of Artemon an Artificer of Claxomenæ, as Rams, T or- 
toiſes, ec. yet Cornelius Nepos reports, that ſome of them were us d 
| In the Age before by Miltlades when he: beſieg'd Paros; Plutarch alſo 
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Icbap. X. Of the Military A ſairs of Greece. 33 
nimſelf, when he reports out of Ephorus, that battering Engines 


that Time by Artemon, being then a ſtrange and ſurprizing Sight, 
reſently after adds, that Heraclides of Pontus will have that Engineer 
Ito have flouriſh'd ſeveral Ages before the Samian War; ſo that no- 
thing of Certainty can be expected in this Matter. The Principal 
of the Grecian Inventions were theſe which follow : | 

XeA@vy, teſtudo, a Tortoiſe, a defenſive Invention, ſo call'd from 
covering and ſheltering the Soldiers, as a Tortoiſe is covered by its 
hell. Several Sorts we find of it, as, | , 

1. XN Seamurar, teſtudo militaris, term'd ſometimes (Cubæ- 
mens, When the Soldiers drawn up cloſe to one another, and the 
hindermoſt Ranks bowing themſelves, plac'd their Targets above 
their Heads; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to ſtand erect, the reſt 
to ſtoop lower and lower by Degrees, till the laſt Rank kneel'd up- 
on the Ground ; the Men in the Front and on the Sides holding 
their Targets before their Bödies, the reſt covering the Heads of 


ſembled a Pent-houſe, or Roof cover'd with Tiles, down which the 
Enemy's miſſive Weapons eaſily glided without Prejudice to the 


more frequently in ſurprizing Cities before the Beſieg'd were pre- 
par'd for Defence; and ſerv'd to protect the Beſiegers in their Ap— 
proach to the Walls. | 
2. Ne 2952; was four-ſquare; the chief Deſign thereof was 
(as the Name imports) to guard the Soldiers in f//ng Ditches, and 
caſting up Mounts. | 1 
3. Xeawvn opus, was triangular, with its Front ſhelving downwards 
forthe Protection of Pioneers, who undermin'd Walls. | 
4. To theſe may be added Teſtudo arietaria, wherewith thoſe that 
batter d the Walls were protected; of which afterwards. 
Soldiers held over their Heads. The Word came at length to ſig- 
niſie Trier, from the Siege of Syracuſe, where the Athenians calling 
continually for Hurdles to ſhelter them, the Beſiegers in Deriſion 
cry'd Kppe, ß. 58 85 „ 
nother Engine compos'd of Boards, and like the Roman Pluteus, 
was us'd by Alexander's Soldiers, as we read in Curtius. | 
XH, agger, a Mount, which was rais'd ſo high as to equal, if 


in with Bricks or Stones, or ſecur'd with ſtrong Rafters to hinder 


nearer. the Walls, remain'd bare. The Pile it ſelf conſiſted of alk 
Sorts of Materials, as Earth, Timber, Boughs, Stones, Sc. as Ih- 
cydides reports in the Siege of Plaree: Into the middle were caſt 
alſo Wickers, and Twigs of Trees to faſten, and, as it were, 
r the other Parrs. The whole Fabrick is thus deſcrib'd by 
Lucan (a). | | FN | 


Grein. 
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W were firſt employ'd in the Sam'an War by Pericles, and compos'd at 


thoſe that were plac'd before them; ſo that the whole Body re- 


Soldiers underneath. This Invention was us'd in Field-Bartles, but 


Teppa, Wicker-Hurdles, reſembling the Roman vinee, which the 


not exceed the Top of the beſiegd Walls: The Sides were wall'd 


it from falling; the Fore- part only, being by Degrees to be advanc'd 
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94 Of the Military Aﬀairs of Greece. Chap. X. 


— tunc omnia late 

Procumbunt nemora, & ſpoliantur robore ſilug ; 

D, cum terra levis mediam virgultaque molem 
Suſpendant, ſtrufta laterum compage ligatam 
Arctet humum, preſſus ne cedat turribus agger. 


The Groves are fell'd, and ſtrongeſt Timber ſought, 
From thickeſt Foreſts largeſt Oaks are brought, 

To make ſtrong Rafters to ſupport the Pile, ; 

Leſt th' Earth break in, and fruſtrate all their Toyl, 

Unable to ſuſtain the Tower's Weight. 


H. It, 


IU, Turres, moveable Towers of Wood, uſually plac'd upon 
the Mount: They were driven upon Wheels, which were fix'd 
within the Bottom-planks to ſecure them from the Enemies. Their 
Size was not always the fame, but proportion'd to the Towers of 


the City they beſieg'd ; the Front was uſually cover'd with Tiles, 
and in later Times the Sides were likewiſe guarded with the ſame 


Materials; their Tops were cover'd with raw Hides, and other 
Shrowds, to preſerve them from Fire-balls and miſſive Weapons: 
They were form'd into ſeveral Stories, which were able to carry 
not Soldiers only, but ſeveral Sorts of Engines; whence Silius (a); 


Turris multiplici ſurzens ad ſidera tecto 
Exibat, tabulata decem cui creſcere Grajus 
Fecerat, & multas nemorum conſumſerat umbras. 


When th' Grajan with ten Rooms a Tower made, 


Thin were the Groves, and ſcarce cou'd boaſt a Shade, . 
Whoſe various Turrets ſcem'd theiStars t' invade. F 


The firſt Contrivance is attributed to ſome Artificers of Sicily about 


the Time of Dionyſſus the Tyrant; by ſome to Polyidus a Theſſalian, 
Philip of Macedon's Engineer (%); by others to Diades and Chereas (c., 
who were Polyidus's Scholars, and entertain'd by Alexander in his 
Eaſtern Expedition: The laſt of theſe ſeem rather to have been Im- 
rovers of the former Invention, for we find Mention of Wooden 
owers in the elder D/ony/ius's Reign (d): It may be the Device of 


making TVeyus popyr2s, portable Turrets, to be taken in Pieces and 


carry'd along with the Army, may be owing to them. . 
 Kp4ds, Aries, the Ram, was an Engine with an Iron-Head call'd in 
Greek ue@aan, or iwCoan, reſembling a Ram's Head, wherewith 
they batter'd the Enemies Walls. Of this there were three Kinds: 
1. The firſt was plain and unartificial, being nothing but a long 


Beam with an Iron-Head, which the Soldiers drove with main 


Force againſt the Wall. 


(a) Lib. XIV. (ö) Athenæus Mechanicis apud Turneb. Vitruvins Lib. X. cap. XIX. 
(c) Heron, cap. XIII. (d) Diodorus Siculuſ. | HE, | The 
1 | 5 


Peet 


Chap. X. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 95 
2. The ſecond was hung with Ropes to another Beam, by the 
Help of which they thruſt it forwards with much greater Force. 
z. The third differ'd only from the former, as being cover'd 
ich a Nn, or Shroud to guard the Soldiers, whence tis call'd 
| r grietaria. | 

The Beam was ſometimes no leſs than an hundred and twenty 
feet in length, and cover'd with Iron-Plates, leſt thoſe who de— 


Is many Horns as they pleas'd : Zoſephus reports that one of Veſpaſi- 
Ins Rams, the Length whereof was only fifty Cubits, which came 


is thick as ten Men, and twenty-five Horns, each of which was as 
Ethick as one Man, and plac'd a Cubit's Diſtance from the reſt ; 
the Weight hung (as was cuſtomary) upon the hinder Part, weigh'd 
no leſs than one thouſand and five hundred Talents; when it was 
emov'd from one Place to another, if it was not taken in Pieces, 
Wan hundred and fifty Yoke of Oxen, or three hundred Pair of 
Horſes and Mules labour'd in drawing it; and no leſs than fifteen 
hundred Men employ'd their utmoſt Strength in forcing it againſt 
7 Walls. At other Times we find theſe Rams driven upon 
Wheels. 5 
EAN DA“ was firſt invented by Demetrius, Son to Antigonus, who, 
having taken Rhodes, with ſeveral other Towns by the Help of this 
Engine, was honour'd with the Sirname of marogznris. We have 
ereral Deſcriptions of it left us by Yitruvins (a), Plutarch (b), and 
D/odorus (c), who, tho' differing in other Points, are thus far agreed, 
That it was a Machine of prodigious Bulk, not unlike the Ram 
Cover d with the Shroud, but vaſtly bigger, and of far greater 


Force; that it was driven both with Ropes and Wheels, and con- 


Kind ſeveral other ſmaller Engines, out of which Stones and other 


miſſive Weapons were caſt. 1 
 Karwntar are us'd in different Senſes, ſometimes for Arrows, 
dmetimes for Engines, out of which Arrows were caſt ; in the lat- 
tr of which Significations they are term'd S,, and B:aoguorss, 
They are likewiſe, tho' not very properly, taken for Engines to 
taft Stones; and we find them ſometimes us'd to throw great Pieces 
df Timber. The Invention of them 1s aſcrib'd to the Syrians by Pli- 
Y; but D/odorus (d), and Plutarch report, they were firſt contriv'd 
n Sicily, about the Time in which the elder Dionyſius engag d in 
the War with Carthage. | f 

Engines to caſt Stones were of ſeveral Sorts; ſome only for ſmaller 
tones, ſuch as oeerSvwr Slings; others for thoſe alſo of a larger 


nd peayyavid pave, or dggmiers pave, the former of which 
kem to ſignifie all Sorts of Engines, the latter all thoſe deſign'd to caſt 
ive Weapons; ſometimes by more peculiar Titles, as A , 
trpoboam, merpoConug, 0p3eva, Which Names are yet fo general, 
Sto comprehend all Engines that caſt Stones: Nor is there any 


Id X. ( Demetrio, () Lib. XX, (d) Lib, XIV, : 


proper 


ended the Walls ſhould ſet it oa Fire; the Head was arm'd with 


not up to the Size of ſeveral of the Grecian Rams, had an Head 
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ze, calbd ſometimes only by the general Names of piyy-va, 
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96 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. x NTh 
proper Term, that I know of, for that famous Engine, out ef 
which Stones of a Size not leſs than Milſtones, were thrown with Hur 
ſo great. Violence as to daſh whole Houſes in Pieces at a Blow; Wand 
*T was call'd indeed by the Romans, Balliſta; but this Name, tho by ( 
of Grecian Original, appears not to have been us'd in Greece; this gern 


were term'd ep T2Awor, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they 


Walls were guarded with Soldiers, who, with Stones, and all Sorts 


and play'd upon them. Several other Methods were practisd i 


Engine however was known there, and was the ſame with that ¶ they 
us'd by the Romans, the Force ot which is thus expreſs'd by Lu. Wor 


can (a); Dthe! 
a off v 

At ſaxum quoties ingent! verberis iu kead 
Excutitur, qualis rupes, quam vertice montis whe! 
Abſcidit impulſu ventorum adjuta wvetuſtas ; main 
Trangit cuncta ruens, nec tantum corpora preſſa 15 | new 
Exani mat, totos cum ſancuine diſſipat artus. | 25 th 

| | | pus 1 

Such is the Force, when maſſy Stones are thrown, = Tl 
As when from ſome Mount's Top a Rock falls down, Ways 
Which now worn out with Age can't longer bear _ one 
The Shock of Winds, and Fury of the Year; moli! 
They break thro' all that in their Paſſage lie, limes 


And do thro' Walls and Houſes force their Way, 
Not only kill the Man, but ſpread all o'er - 
The Ground his ſcatter'd Limbs and recking Gore, 


Theſe were the moſt remarkable Engines the Grec/ans us'd in takin 
Towns. It will be expected in the next Place, that ſome Account 
be given of the Methods by which the Beſieg'd defended then. 
ſelves. | 

Upon the Enemy's Approach, they gave Notice to their Confede 
rates (if they had any) to haſten their Aſſiſtance : In the Day this 
was done by raiſing a great Smoke; in the Night by Fires, oi 
lighted Torches, call'd 9gux)oi, and gpuxmwpiat, whence to ſignif 
the coming of Enemies was call'd eevzmweey (b). Theſe Torch 


call'd gfuxJ]ot gia, which were lighted upon the Approach «MM 
Friends: They differ'd in this, that the latter were held firm and 
unmov'd, the former toſs'd and wav'd to and fro in the Air. 
They ſeem not to have had any conſtant Method of defending 

themſelves ; but thus much may be obſerv'd in general, that the 


of miſſive Weapons aſſaulted the Invaders; and the zam7iam 
with other Engines of that Kind, were planted within the Town, 


gainſt them, as when the Tyrians heating Braſs Bucklers red her 
and filling them with Sand and Lime, pour'd it upon Alexandr.. 
Soldiers, which getting between their Armour and Fleſh, bum 
vehemently, and caus'd them to fling off their Armour, ſo th 


— 


(s) Lib. III. (6) Theognidis Scboliaſtes, Homeri Scboliaſtes Tliad, o. 


+ 


Chap. XI. Of the Military Affairs of Gresce. 9 
the Beſiegers wounded them at pleaſure, without receiving any 
Hurt. Several Ways they had to elude the Force of their Engines, 
and defeat their Stratagems: Their Mines they render'd ineffectual 
by Countermines; their Mounts they ler fall to the Ground by Un- 
dermining the Foundations: Their Towers and all their Engines 
they burn'd with Fire-balls; themſelves they defended with Skins, 
Wooll packs, and other Things proper to ward off Stones, and 
Ether miſſive Weapons: The Heads of PEE, Rams they broke 
off with Stones of a prodigious Size from the Walls; or (as we 
read of the Tyrians) render'd them uſeleſs by cutting the Ropes, 
hereby they were govern'd, with long Scythes : And if there re- 
Emain'd no Hope of defending their Walls, they ſometimes rais'd 
pew ones with Forts within. Many other Contrivances were us'd, 
Fas the Poſture of Affairs requir'd, and as the Beſieg'd were ingeni- 
dus in finding out Methods for their own Preſervation. 
Their Manner of treating the Cities they had taken, was not al- 
ways the ſame, depending upon the Temper of the General, who 
ſometimes put all, at leaſt all that were in Arms, to the Sword, de- 
Imoliſh'd the Walls and Buildings, and made the reſt Slaves; ſome- 
times graciouſly receiv'd them into Favour, requiring only ſome 
Tributary Acknowledgment. The 4:henians had a Cuſtom of ſend- 
ins Colonies to inhabit the Places they had depopulated, which 


they divided by Lots among ſome of the Commonalty, when met 


MWogether in a publick Aſſembly (a). 

When they demoliſh'd a City, it was frequent to pronounce dire- 
yl Curſes upon whoever ſhould endeavour to rebuild it; which 
me imagine was the Reaſon that Troy could never be rais'd out of 
ts Aſhes, tho” ſeveral Perſons attempted it, being devoted to 
ternal and irreparable Ruin by Agamemnon (b): This ſeems to 
ave been a very ancient Cuſtom, and deriv'd from the Eaſtern Na- 
tions; for (to omit other Inſtances) we find Joſhua at the Deſtru- 
ion of Jericho, to have fix d an Imprecation upon the Perſon that 
bould rebuild it (c), which was accompliſh'd in Miel the Berhelite 


Tx <a 


— 
. — 


han) Ages after, in the Reign of Ahab (a). 


— _ a * 20 


: — 


ad | | 

no C H A | | I. 

he | PS f : 

0 Of the Slain, and their Funerals. 

1 THE ancient Grecians ſeem to have treated the Bodies of their 
o dead Enemies in a very undecent and inhuman Manner, 


„Ney revenging the Injuries they had receiv'd from them whilſt 
ing, by disfiguring, and ſtabbing their Carcaſes, and expoſing 
þ,Þ*1 to Scorn and Ignominy : Which cruel and barbarous Practice 


ea) Ariſtopbanis Scholiaſtes Nubibus p. 134. (6) Euſtatbius Iliad. &, p. 350. 
Joſhua cap. VI. 26. (d) I Reg. cap. 1 34. 8 | 
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was net thoroughly reform'd in the Trojan War, ſastappears from ht 
vers Inſtaaces in the 1/2ds, where dead Enemies are diſmember'd |; 
inſulting Conquerors; none of which is more remarkable than th: We 
of Hector, who lay unbury'd many Days, was dragg'd round 7; 

Walls, and Patroclus's Sepulchre, and ſuffer'd all Sorts. of Indic. 
ties: This indeed might be imputed to Achilles's extravagant kai 
for the loſs of Parroclus, or (as the Scholiaſt (a) affirms) to a h. 
culiar Cuſtom of Theſſaly, his native Country, where it was ther 
conſtant Practice to drag at their Chariots the Murderers of thi: 
near Friends; did it not appear that the reſt of the Grecian: ud 
| him in a manner no leſs brutiſh and barbarous, inſulting over hin, 


and ſtabbing his dead Body (6) : 


h 


e 1 3 7 1 
H pz Y e vezgolo ö νεοτ yaa e-; ; 
Kat my d Y dn, 6 1 'am ow Thy: evans 
c 7 N * % ng wv 
| AtuamevT" AU do's meeidegpor yes Ayouon, 
8.4 , . ' \ WP 
.Q, 2 Inyzw]o v x) Ad O- a4 nTw i 
Ex]oeG>, Th g cl 71s &VSTITE * ee 
N Ss Se ms greg KG 10% 65 TANTIO” ano, FEY, 
Q Toro, N lad Ne q paratoTy ot dec cue 
ExTwp, M 97s vids ν,E:n⁰ανννỹ mVeL AnNtꝙ · 


Thus having ſaid, with unrelenting Force 

He rends his vengeful Spear from Hectors Corſe; | 
'Too ſmall the Recompence one Death cou'd give, Mic: 
But, Hector dead, his Manes ſtill muſt grieve : KL. 


He then the bloody, lifeleſs Corps deſpoil'd ; ; len 
And Soldiers with avenging Fury fill'd, aan 
With eager Haſte about his Body preſs, hic! 
Admire his Stature, and his Comelineſs; _ leiv'd 
Each vents his Rage upon th' already ſlain, ward: 
As tho' they meant to kill him o'er again: minat 


Ihen thus one pointing to his Neighbour ſaid, 
With vaunting Words inſulting o'er the Dead, 
* Is this the Hector, whole tremendous Name 
„Brought Fear and Terrour whereſoe'er it came? 
* Gods! How he's chang'd fince when he threw his Fire 
* Amidſt our Ships, and made whole Greece retire. 


H. Fc b 

5 i | | RO | ice. 
Tydeus has no better Treatment in Statius (c); ghtir 
Duci tur hoſtil; ( prob dura potentia Fat!) | 15 
Iydeus e ſolo, modo cu! Thebana ſequenti | hen 
Agnint,' ſve gradum, ſeu frena effunderet, ingens Y upc 
Limes utrinque datus : Nuſquam arma, . quleſcult, Sd t 


Wor 
recta? 


015 


Nulla'wiri feritas; juvat ora rigentia leto, 
Et formidatos impune laceſſere wultus; 2 


(a) Liad. x. 7355. (b) Idid. v. 367. (6) Thebaid,. IX. v. 380. 8 * 
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1 Hie amor, hoc una timidi, forteſque ſequuntur | 
Nobilitare manus, infectaque ſanguine tela 


Conjugibus ſervant, parviſque oſtendere natis. 


At God-like Tyders ( wretched Turn of Fate!) 

« Avenging Tyr/ans level all their Hate; 
At God-like Dadeus, whole commanding Sway 
Thro' Theban Troops did propagate Diſmay; 
Whether he mounted on his Horſe appear'd, 
Or for deſtructive War on Foot prepar'd, 
Th oppoſing Squadrons dar'd not long td ſtay, 
But, where he led, ſubmiſſively gave way; 
Yet he brave Chief is dragg'd along the Field, 
And bears what Foes, with Pow'r and Fury fill'd, 
Cou'd e'er inflict ; his dreadful Arms they ſeize, 
All ſtab his Corps, and tear his manly Face; 
The moſt oppoſing Minds in this conſpire, 
The tim'rous and the brave alike deſire 
To ſtab the Body of their Foe when ſlain, 
And with his Blood their glutted Blades t) ſtain: 
Theſe they as Marks of higheſt Honour prize, 
And keep to ſhew their Wives, and blooming Boys. 


I. I. 


hence it appears to have been their conſtant Practice, and look'd 


dn as very conſiſtent with Virtue and Honour ; as Servlus hath 
Jikewiſe obſerv'd, when 77rgil's Mexentius was usd in the ſame 
Manner; the Poet indeed does not expreſly affirm any ſuch Thing, 
Which notwithſtanding plainly appears; for whereas he only re- 


— 


iv d two Wounds from Aineas (a), we find his Breaſt-plate after- 


ards pierc'd thro' in twelve, 7. . a great many Places, a deter- 


nate Number being put for an indefinite (5); 


bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis. 


Thro' twice ſix Places was his Breaſt- plate pierc d. 


1 he barbarous Nations were not leſs guilty of this inhuman Pra- 


ice. Leonidas King of Sparta, having valiantly loſt his Life in 
ghting againſt Xerxes, had his Head fix'd upon a Pole, and his Bo- 
EP) gibbered (c: But the Grec/ans were long before that Time con- 
nc'd of the Villany, and Baſeneſs of ſuch Actions; and therefore 
hen Pauſanlas the Spartan was urg'd to retaliate Leonidas s Inju- 
upon Mardonius, Xerxes's General overcome at Platææ, he re- 
id to be concern'd in, or to permit a Revenge ſo barbarous, and 
Worthy a Grec/an : Even in the Times of the Trojan War the 
rcians Were much reform'd from the Inhumanity as well of their 
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0 Fine An. K. (b) XI, v. 9. (c) Herodotus Calliope, 
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100 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. xI I 
own Ancęſtors, as other Nations; it had formerly been cuſtomary 
for the Conquerors to hinder their Enemies from interring the; 
Dead, till they had paid large Sums for their Ranſom ; and ſon: MW 
Footſteps of this Practice are found about that Time; Hector s Bogy 
was redeem'd from Achilles (a) ; Achilles s- was again redeem'd fron 


the Trojans ſor the ſame Price he had receiv'd for Hector (6) ; 


<5 
Fo 

* 
1 


N 
mw ww 


\ n 
„ 


sf 
cy 
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That Royal Hector mangled Corps might have 
The happy Priv'lege of a decent Grave, 
Dy Argian Chiefs ſhall be repaid to Troy, 
And then the flain Achilles ſhall enjoy 
That honourable Urn the grateful God 1 
Upon his Mother 7heris had beſtow'd. en 7 
e | H. 8 


A Ranſcm large as that which Priam gave, | 7 


n 


2 18 introduc'd by Yirgil, diſſwading his Friend Euryalus fron = 
accompanying him into Danger, leſt, if he were lain, there {hou Fm 
be 8 Perſon that would recover by Fight, or redeem his 30% 
dy (c), | 1 | | 


{4 
3 


Sit, qui me raptum pugna, pretiove redemptum 


Mandet humo ſolita. 


Let there be one, who, mov'd with pitying Care, ) 
Wou'd me redeem made Pris'ner of the War, 5 
Or ranſom'd, decently my Corps interr. 

Whence it appears, that Redemption of the Dead was practis d 

thoſe Days, and if neglected, they were frequently ſuffer'd to li 

unbury' d; which Misfortune happen'd to many of Homer's Heroes 

as we learn from the very Entrance of the firſt 11/ad, where ht ! 

thus ſpeaks of Achilles's Anger, 


"WD 


; | ave | 

Homag dl ie dhe Jus did) ee Poor 

Hi, euT&5 d A,. Td N kwitony, he B. 

Otwyoin Ts . = _ 

rs | TOES 3 ccec 

And num'rous Crouds of valiant Hero's Ghoſts hat 
Sent mournful down unto the Stygian Coaſts, one 

Whilſt uninterr'd on Earth their Bodies 1 rovo 
Expos d to Dogs, and rav'nous Birds a Prey. 5 

by Liad. @, a (b) Lycophronis Caſſandra v. 269. (e) F en, IX. wy 213. "Ps = 


But 


Put this was not ſo common as in more early Ages, for we find 
ich! les himſelf celebrating the Funeral of Eetion King of Thebes 


L 


F peaking thus (a) ; 


* Hrot » np duly drixmve O- A', 
# Ex ANN Tipo KAN Y vaurmraony, 

D Onclu vetruaoy, N tymyey HT 

5 OUS ut Yeavderte, c ονπ.iν ) 7d 14 Buhl, 

8 AM dog wv vaTiuns ow kvTen Judzntorny, 
N Hd" 6# op” teu. —— 


| 
. Then when the Walls of Thebes he overthrew, 

7 His fatal Hand my Royal Father flew, 

le ſlew Eetion, but deſpoil'd him not, 

Nor in his Hate the Fun'ral Rites forgot; 

Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below, 

” _ And reyerenc'd thus the Manes of his Foe; 

> A Tomb he rais'd,——— _ | . 
3 Mr. Dryden. 
"1 | 


Ind 43amemnon granted the Trojans free Leave to perform the Fu- 


(eral Rites of all their Slain, promiſing upon Oath to give them no 
Piſturbance (6%; 25 | 


NH 


j 


Aut Je vexpoiot welarneuly % m ual” 
Ou zag ne peiqu vexuwr UD N Hjĩ:ẽs , 

TI. r', £74 15 TvwT1, e e, Lanta ul Ah 

* a> v Sf 3 Ul 
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I envy not the Priv'lege of the Dead, 

I graut, that they upon the Pile be lay d, 
; Let Jove be Witneſs to the Vows I make, 
Nor willI certhe binding Cov'nant break. PS 
| H. N. 


ot long before, the Gree/ans were perfe& Strangers to this Piece 
f Humanity, for we are told that Hercules was the firſt that ever 
ave leave to his Enemies to carry off their Dead (c); and others 


port, that the firſt Treaty made for the recovering and burying 


he Bodies of the Slain, was that of Theſeus with the Theb aus to in- 
r the Heroes that loſt their Lives in the Theban War (4). In 
cceeding Ages it was look d on as the greateſt Impiety to deny 
hat they thought a Debt to Nature, and was rarely, or never 
one to lawful Enemies, except upon extraordinary and unuſual 
rovocations ; for it was thought below a generous Temper, and 


- MW @) Thad, &, v. ai4. (b) Thad, v, . a8. (&) Elianks Var. Hilt, Lib. XII. 
p. XXVII. (d) Plutarchus . — | 
_:. H; unworthy 
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Cilicia, and Father of Andromache, whom the Poet introduces 
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102 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. x 
unworthy Grecians to vent their Malice, when their Enemies wee 
depriv'd of all Power to defend themſelves. N 1 
he Athenians ſeem to have been careful to Exceſs and Superſii 
tion in procuring an honourable Interment for the Bodies of the 
own Soldiers that had valiantly loſt their Lives; inſomuch thai 
the Ten Admirals that gain'd that famous Victory over the Lace 
monians in the Sea- fight at Arginuſæ, were put to Death chieily cif 
this Pretence, that they were ſaid not to have taken due Care in g 
thering the Bodies that floated on the Waves; When yet they; 
ledg'd, that they were hinder'd by a Tempeſt which might hay 
been dangerous to the whole Fleet, had they not provided for thei 
Safety by a timely Retreat (a): This, no doubt, was one Cauſe why... 
after a Battle upon the Corinthian Territory, Nicias the Athenian Gali 
neral, finding that two of his Men were left by an Overſight, we 
they carry'd off the Dead, made an Halt, and ſent an Herald tif 
the Enemy ſor leave to carry them off, hereby renouncing all Ti ei 
to the Victory, which belong'd to him before, and loſing the H. 
nour of erecting a Trophy; for it was preſum'd that he who a 
leave to carry off his Dead, could not be Maſter of the Field (i) 
After, that, Chabrias having put to Flight the Laced.emonias: «ih, 
| Naxus, rather than leave any of his Soldiers, or their Bodies ei 
the Mercy of the Waves, choſe to deſiſt from proſecuting his Vid 
F Jy AP he was ina fair Way to havedeſtroy'd the Enemies whole 
„„ „ | | hs Re F 
When they carry'd their Arms into diſtant Countries, they re. 
duc'd the Bodies of the Dead to Aſhes, that thoſe at leaſt might b 
_convey'Þto their Relations, and repoſited in the Tombs of thei 
Anceſtors : The firſt Author of which Cuſtom (they ſay) was Hr 
cules, who having ſworn to Licymnius to bring back his Son 4r;'f 
if he would give him leave to accompany him in his Expedition 
againſt roy; the young Man dying, he had no other Expedient b 
make good his Oath, but by delivering his Aſhes to his Father (%. 
However we find it practis'd in the Trojan War, where Neſtor ad. 
vis'd the Grecians to burn all their Dead, and preſerve them thei 
till their Return into Greece (e) ;; e 


elr 
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Oixad dy, J uν all Venues reg ic qu. Th. 
Oren and Mules in ſolemn Order led | pur! 
To us aſſembled here, ſhall bring our Dead, b Ch 
That we their Bodies near our Ships may burn, ere! 
And fave their ſnowy Bones till we to Greece return. eir 
. ' 42 * * 22 ec - „„ 25 | H. H, (dog 
(a) Xenopbon Grec Hiſt, Lib. I. (5). Plutarcbus Nicia. (c) Diodorus Sicu't, . 


* 


/ 


Lib, XV, (d) Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad, d. v. 52, (e) Mad, 1. v. 332. ) Plu 
ee 5 : * n | f 3. The | 
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erefore bury'd their Dead in the Country where they dy'd; only 
Bir Kings they embalm'd with Honey, and convey'd them Home, 
Bi: we learn from Plutarch (a), who reports, that when Ageſilaus re- 
end his Life at the Haven of Menelaus, a deſart Shoar in Africa, 
e Spartans having no Honey to embalm his Body, wrapp'd it in 
ax, and ſo carry'd it to Lacedæmon. 

The Soldiers all attended at the Funeral Solemnities with their 
ms turn'd upſide down, it being cuſtomary for Mourners in moſt 
r cheir Actions to behave themſelves in a manner contrary to what 
Nas uſual at other Times; in thoſe Places where it was the 
aſhion to wear long Hair, Mourners were ſhav'd; and where o— 
ers ſhav'd, Mourners wore long Hair: Their ConjeQure there— 
pre is frivolous, who imagine the Soldiers turn'd the Heads of 
Meir Shields downwards, leſt the Gods, whoſe Images were en. 
garen upon them, ſhould be polluted with the Sight of a Corpſe (4); 
Wnce not the Gods only, but any other Figures were frequently 
preſented there; nor ſome few only, but the whole Company 
held them in the ſame Poſture : Beſides, not the Shields alone, but 
heir other Arms were pointed downwards: Thus Evanders's Arca- 
ant with the reſt of Æueas's Soldiers in Virgil (c), follow Pallas's 
1 1 | 


ET 
* 


- Tum meſs Phalanx, Teucri que ſequuntur, 
Tyrrhenique duces, & verſis Arcades ar mis. 


Next went the mournful Trcop, Captains from Troy, 
Tyrihcnia, and from pleaſant Arcady, 
With Arms turn'd downward. 


The Grecian Princes in Statins (d) obſerve the ſame Cuſtom 3 


5 — verſis ducunt inſignibus ipſi 
Grajugen reges. — 


The Grecian Chiefs the ſad Proceſſion led 
With Enſigns downwards turn'd. -— 


| Their Tombs were adorn'd with Inſcriptions ſhewing their 
dames, and ſometimes their Parentage, and Exploits, which Ho- 
bur the Spartan Lawgiver granted to none beſide Women who dy'd 
d Child-bed, and Soldiers (e) that loft their Lives in Battle: Thele 
ere bury'd with green Boughs, and honour'd with an Oration in 
deir Praiſe : Such of them as had excell'd the reſt, and were 
ddg'd compleat and perfect Warriours, had a farther Honour of 
eing interr d in their Red Coats, which were the Soldier s Habit 


(a) Aptfilas. (b) gervius in Æneid. XI. 92. (e) Loc. citat. (d) Thebaid. VI. 


) Plutarchys Lycurgo, 
H 4 4 


þ The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable Labour, and 
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at Sparta (a): Their Arms were likewiſe fix'd upon their Tomba Un 


whence Leonidas the Spartan King is introduc'd in the Epigran 5d v 


refuſing Xerx2:'s purple Robe, and deſiring no other Ornament t 
beautify his Tomb, than his Buckler. 


922 
* 
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„HF K eis did os NateSamporCr. | £ | 
| | TED g rg 
Whilſt Xerxes mov'd with pitying Care beheld Much : 
Th' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had kill'd ; Iyeyed 
The Royal Perſian with officious Haſte _ thoſe 
His purple Robe about the Body caſt; . carrie 
Till dying Leonidas Silence broke, | Ancel 
And thus that gen rous Spartan Hero ſpoke ; hen 
** Forbear, fond Prince, this unbecoming Pride, In Plz 
No Perſian Pomp ſhall e'er theſe Reliques hide. his B 
** Soft purple Palls are only us'd by thoſe, 


ECuſtc 
Who have betray'd their Country to their Foes; N 
* My Buckler's all the Ornament I'll have, a 
Tis that which better ſhall adorn my Grave * 
** Than Scutcheon, or a formal Epitaph; 
My Tomb thus honour'd, I'll triumphant go 
Like ſome brave Spartan to the Shades below. | 
En | | H. H. 


This Cuſtom was not peculiar to Sparta, but praftis'd all over 
Greece; Where, beſide their Arms, it was uſual to add the Badge 
of whatever other Profeſſion they had born, E!penor, appearing in 
the Shades below to Uſer intreats him to fix the Oar he us'd to 


row with, upon his Tomb, and to caſt his Arms into the Funeri coul. 
Pile (3); | 75 | To | 1 85 | | jof tl 
1 5 Ceran 

Ahe us M Uνν, coun TH e, cor jpot bar, Menc 

Enye Te pot you Tos &H Ii Sαν Winſc 
Ard He N b. . [the 1 
Tame * N- , i T Om Wubi Se OY, the ] 

T9 Y G(ots troy, tov per” H˖ L. pe 
Whatever Arms remain to me when dead, Func 

Shall with my Corps upon the Pile be laid; Vhic 

Then o'er my Grave a laſting Mon'ment rear, repe: 
Which to Poſte; iry my Name ſhall bear; Athe 

_ This do, then fix e Oar upon my Tomb, — 
With which I us'd to cut to H. (0) 

| (8) Mlianus Var. Hiſt. Lib, VI. cap. VI. (6) Of N. v. 74. 2 


Mito 
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ö liſenus, £ncas's Trumpeter, has both his Arms, Oar and Trumpet 
ed upon his Grave (a); 


At pius Hneas ingenti mol» ſepulcrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque. 


A Tomb of vaſt extent Eneas rear d, 
Where the dead Corps was decent!y interr'd. 
And on't his Arms, his Oar, and Trumpet fix'd. 


It was cuſtomary for the Spartan Matrons, when there had been 
Fight near Home, to examine the Bodies of their dead Sons, and 
ſuch as had receiv'd more Wounds behind than before, they con- 
veyed wake f privately, or left them in the common Heap; but 
thoſe who had a greater Number of Wounds in their Breaſts, they 
carried away with Joy and Triumph, to be repoſited amongſt their 
Anceſtors (Y): They were carry'd Home upon their Bucklers; 
Ewhence that famous Command of the Mother to her Son related 
in Plutarch (c), N mv. N M mas, 7. e. either bring this (meaning 
his Buckler) Home with you, or be brought upon it: To which 
Cuſtom Auſonius alludes (d); 5 e 


Arma ſuperveheris quid, Thraſybule, tua? 


Why are you thus upon your Buckler born, 
Brave Thraſybulus * 


| The Athenians us'd to place the Bodies of their Dead in Tents 
three Days before the Funeral, that all Perſons might have Op- 
portunity to find out their Relations, and pay their laſt Reſpetts 
to them : Upon the fourth Day a Coffin of Cypreſs was ſent from 
every Tribe, to convey the Bones of their own Relations, after 
Which went a cover'd Herſe in Memory of thoſe, whole Bodies 
could not be found: All theſe, accompany'd with the whole Body 
of the People, were carry'd to the fe am Burying-place, called 
Ceramicus, and there interr'd : One Oration was ſpoken in Com- 
mendation of them all, and their Monuments adorn'd with Pillars, 
Inſcriprions, and all other Ornaments uſual about the Tombs of 
the moſt honourable Perſons. The Oration was pronounc'd by 
the Fathers of the deceas'd Perſons, who had behav'd themſelves 
moſt valiantly. Thus after the famous Battle of Marathon, the 
Fathers of Calli/machus and Cynegirus were appointed to make the 
Fmeral-Oration (e). And upon the Return of the Day, upon 
which the Solemnity was firſt held,the ſame Oration was conſtantly 
repeated every Year (J). This was their ordinary Practice at 
Athens (g), but thoſe valiant Men who were ſlain in the Battle of 


»; 


c Virgil. Tneid. VI. v. 232. (b) Alianus Var. Hiſt, Lib. XII. cap. xxl. 
(:) Apophthegmat. (d) Epigram, XXIV. (e) Polemo in Argumento Tay Ex i- 
„lar Noyey, I) cicero de Oratore, (8) Thucydides Lib. III. | 


Marathon 
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taken from the Dead, and term'd oxvax ; or from the Living, 
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Marathon, had their Bodies interr'd in the Place where they fell, a 
perpetuate the Memory of that wonderful Victory. * 

It may be obſerv'd farther, that in their Liſts the Names of h 
Soldiers deceas'd were mark'd with the Letter 9, being the Init 
of Surg, 7. e. Dead; thoſe of the living with 7, the firſt h 
pb, i. e. Prelerv'd : Which Cuſtom was afterwards taken ſe 
by the Romans (a). | | 


— 8 


2 5 
Their 


CHAP. XII. 


Of therr Booty taken in War, their Gratitude to there m 
| Goa after Victor), their Trophies, &c. 


1* E I R Boaty conſiſted of Priſoners and Spoils. The PH. hi 
A ſoners that could not ranſom themſelves, were made Slaves 
and employ'd in the Service of their Conquerors, or ſold. 

The Spoils were diſtinguiſh d by two Names, being either 


which they call'd Azopves : They conſiſted of whatever Move. 
ables belong'd to the Conquer'd, whoſe Right and Title by the 
Law of Arms paſs'd to the Conquerors (6). 2 5 
Homer's Heroes no ſooner gain a Victory over any of their Ri- 
vals, but without farther Delay they ſcize their Armour; Inſtan- 
ces of this are as numerous as their Combats. But however this 
Practice might be uſual among the great Commanders, who rode 
in Chariots to the Battle, fought by themſelves, and encountered 
Men of their own Quality in ſingle Combat; yet inferiour Sol. 
diers were not ordinarily permitted ſuch Liberty, but gather'd 
the Spoils of the Dead, after the Fight was ended: If they at- 
tempted it before, they were even then look'd upon to want Di. 


hoi 
dem! 
Felt ee 
jes v 
| all c 
hen 
bf 47 


 ſeipline. Neſtor gives the Greciaas a particular Caution in this Ff, 


Matter (c) ; mall 
Necwp A Apgelornv uinad]o, H duvods* 
Q xe njwss Avvant, togmv]es Arn, 
MTs yuy #v9por 6ÞHCarnl lO, Hen 
M, ws ue TAG 2 Cipoy om Vines InnTm, 
AN aveas xlevorly, E. 5 x, mm xnACE p 
Nexgꝭs dpmedio ovaingi]e reh ei ru 


Then Neſtor thus began his ſage Ad vice; B 

My Friends, and valiant Greeks, be timely wiſe, 

FR 5 | 7 — — _ ——— — — (a) f 

(a) Ruffinus in Hieronymum, Paulus Dracenus Da Notis Literarum, Jidorus Hiſpal. at h us 
Lib. I. cap. XXIII. (6) Plato De Legibus Lib. I. (c) Thad, &. v. 66. 


Auſpt- 
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Aauſpicious Sons of Mars, let no Delay, 

No Hopes of ſordid Booty cauſe your Stay; 

But with united Force ruth on the Foe, | 

Add certain Ueath to each becoming Blow; 

"T will then be time enough tor to prepare 

To ſeize rhe Booty of the hoir:d War, 


To drag your mangled Foes along the Plain, 
When weltring in their Blood they lie all ſlain. * 


9 

A „ 
4 — >. 7 Ext 
o * 


H. H. 


This Method was taken in ſucceeding Ages; for no ſooner were 
heir Battles ended, but they fell to ſtripping and rifling the dead 
ECarcaſes of their Enemies: Only the Lacedemonions were forbidden 
go medd le with the Spoils of thoſe they had conquer'd (2) ; the Rea- 
on of which Prohibition being demanded of Cleomenes, he ceply'd, 
hat it was improper to offer the Spoils of Cowards to the Gods, 
| 1 and unworthy a Lacedemonian to be enrich'd by them ': But 
his ſeems only a Pretence, ſince there are ſeveral Inſtances of their 
edicating Part of their Booty to the Gods; the true Reaſon per- 
thaps may be collected from the Conſtitution of their State, whereby 
an Equality was.maintain'd amongſt them, and ngthing more ſe- 
yerely prohibited, or more repugnant to the very Foundation of 
their Government than to acquire or poſſeſs large Eſtates: Where- 
fore, to prevent their Soldiers from ſeizing upon the Spoils, they 
bad always three hundred Men appointed ro obſerve their Actions, 
and to put the Law in Execution againſt Delinquents (c). 

The whole Booty was brought to the General, who had the firſt 
Choice, divided the Remainder amongſt ſuch as had fignaliz'd 
ti\cmicelves according to their Quality and Merits, and allotred the 
{ct equal Portions: Thus in the Trojan War, when the captive La- 
lies were to be choſen, Agamemnon in the firſt place took Aynome 
[/ry/ſes's Daughter, next Achilles had Hippcdamia Daughter to Briſes, 
then 41ax choſe Tecmeſſa, and fo on (d); whence Achilles complains 
df 47 amemnon, that he had always the beſt Part of the Booty; him- 
Elf, who ſuſtain'd the Burden of the War, being content with a 
Imall Pittance (e); | oo. e 
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Yet when the Greeks ſome Trojan Town invade, 15 i 
And Diſtribution of the Spoils 15 made, Mi 
. e el 44 
(a) Alionws Lib. VI. cap. VI. (6) TI tarchus Apophthegm. Laconicis, (c) Eu- 1 
arb Lliad, C. v. 66 (d) Iſaac. Tzctzes in Lycophrons Caſſandram v. 299. 0 
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I who have born the Burden of the War ! 
Nor do you envy me in this the largeſt Share. 
But when the ſo much wiſh'd-for Lime arrives, 
That to each Greek th' allotted Portion gives, 
Laden with Spoils you haſte into your Tent, 
Whilſt I with fighting quite fatigu'd and ſpent, 
Come to the Navy with a grateful Heart 
For that ſmall Pitrance they to me impart. 


How ſmall a Part, compar'd to thine, I bear, * 


H. I. 


And whenever any Booty of extraordinary Value was taken, we finl i 
the Soldiers reſerving it for a Preſent to their General, or the Com. 
mander of their Party: Inſtances of this Sort are frequent, as in! 


other Writers, ſo eſpecially in Homer; Ulyſſes's Company always ho. 
nour'd him with the beſt and choiceſt Part of what they took. He. 


rodotus (a) reports, that after the Victory over Mardonins, Xerxc'; i 
Lieutenant, Pavſanias the Spartan, being at that Time General of 


all the Grecian Forces, was preſented with a great Booty of Women, 
Money, Horſes, Camels, &c. over and above what was given to 
any other: Thus Practice indeed was ſo univerſal, that to be a Con. 
mander, and to have the firſt Shave of the Booty, are us'd by the Poets 
as equivalent Expreſſions: whence Lycophron (6), 


Tomes d dess, afwrrnad 3 Ended Gr 
Alx ciesV]a;, Y avopats wy 1s5 
Al owt xgTtZavdmv peter Mpeg. 


Thy Hands ſhall mighty Potentates ſubdue, 
And brave Commanders that the Prize firſt ſhare, 
Chiefs too, that ſo much boaſt their Pedigree. 


But before the Spoils were diſtributed, they look'd on themſelves 
oblig'd to make an Offering out of them to the Gods, to whole A. 
ſiſtance they were indebted for them all; thoſe ſeparated to this 
Uſe were term'd « #po$vez, either 9. poi ed I ci d 
u yn Tov, becauſe the War, wherein they were collected, ha! 
deſtroy d many (e; or, d 7s Ns, becauſe after Sea-Engagements 
they were expos'd upon the Shear (d); or rather, from their being 
taken 4" 7 ps Ty Sivds, from the Top of the Heap; becauſe all 
the Spoils being collected into one Heap, the Firſt-fruits were of- 
fer'd to*the Gods (e) : In Allufion to which Cuſtom, Megara in Ei- 
_ vipides, telling what Choice of Wives ſhe had made for her Sons out 
of Athent, Sparta and Thebes, thus expreſſeth it, 


Eq i voupts ID Al. 


* — 


* 


(a) Calhope, (5 caſſandra v. 298. (c) Euſtathius Ody ſſ. d. (4) Bulengerid 
The 


Lab, dg Spollie. (e) Sopheclis ec heliaſtes Tracbin. 


| Vrg 
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| 


\ 
| 
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The Gods, to whom this Honour was paid, were not only thoſe, 
whom they look'd on as having a peculiar Concern in all Affairs 


of War, ſuch as Mars, Minerva, &c. but ſeveral others, as Jupiter, 


uno, and any to whom they thought themlelves oblig'd for Suc- 
tels, thoſe eſpecially that were Protectors of their City, or Coun- 
try, Oc . | 225 


They had ſeveral Methods of conſecrating Spoils: Sometimes | 
they collected them into an Heap, and conſum'd them with Fire; 


ſometimes they made Preſents, which were dedicated and hung up 


zn Temples : So Pauſanias the Spartan is reported to have conſe- 


crated out of the Perſian Spoils a Tripod to Delphian Apollo, and a 
Statue of Braſs ſeven Cubits long to Olympian Jupiter (a). | 
It was * frequent to dedicate their Enemy's Armour, and 


© hang it in 


E Cuſtom 3 which perhaps may be the meaning of Cleomenes's fore- 
mention d Reply; for that they were allow'd to offer their other 
| Spoils appears as from that of Pauſanias, ſo from ſeveral other In- 
ſtances. This Cuſtom was very ancient (6), and univerſally receiv'd, 


| 
5 
| 


nor in Greece alone, but moſt other Countries: Hence Hector pro- 
| miſes to dedicate his Enemy's Armour in 4poJo's Temple, if he 
would vouchſafe him Victory (e); 


Tet ovancoas, drow n N10 1 : 
Kat xpt1uow Ton vncv Aronar@ E to. 


El N V bd I de, din Se por by Or Arb M, 


If kinder Phæbus my Proceedings bleſs, 
And crown my bold Attempt with good Succeſs, 
Make Hector conquer, whilſt his Foe ſhall bleed, 

And give me th' Honour of ſo brave a Deed, 
When I've deſpoil'd my Foe, his Arms I'II bring, 
And there devote them in his Temple. 


H. H. 


Pirzil alludes to this Cuſtom in his Deſcription of the Temple, 
here Latinus gave Audience to £neas's Ambaſſadors (); 


Multaque præterea ſacris in poſtibus arma, 
Captivi pendent currus, curvegue ſecures, 

Et criſtæ capitum, & portarum ingentia clauſtra, 
Spiculaque, clypeique, ereptaque roſtra carinis. 


Axes, and Arms did ſacred Poſts adorn, 

And Chariots from the conquer'd Nations born, 
Creſts too, and maſly Bars of Gates, and Spears, 
And Beaks of Ships, and Bucklers,  ——— 


Y — 
26 0 F * 3 


(a) Herodotus Lib. 1X, (5) Euſt atbius Tligd, n., v. 81. (c) Tiad, loc. cit. 


(4) Kneid. VII. v. 183. Many 


emples; but the Lacedemonians were forbidden this 
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Many other Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe occur in Authors. Thi 


_ Cuſtom ſeems to have been deriv'd into Greece from the Eaſtern N. 


tions, where, no doubt, it was prattis'd ; what elſe can be the 
meaning of Goliah's Sword being repoſited into the Jewiſh Place oe 
Worthip i a) ? | | 
Nor was it cuſtomary only to dedicate to the Gods Weapons taken 
from Enemies, but their own likewiſe, when chey card from the 
Noiſe of War to a private Life; which ſeems to have been done, 
as a grateful] Acknowledgment to the Gods, by whoſe Protection 


they had been deliver'd from Dangers. Horace alludes to this Cy. 1 fe 


ſtom (60; 


Vejanius, armis, e 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro. 


Fcjanius now conſults his private Eaſe, 
Deſiſts from War, and ſeeks retir'd Peace, 
Having hung up his Arms to Hercules. 


Ovid alſo ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe (c); 


Miles ut emeritis non eff ſatis utilis annie, 
PDPonit ad antiquos, que tulit, arma Loves. 


The batter'd Soldier harraſs'd out with Age, 

Not able longer in the War t' engage, 
Devotes the Arms which formerly he bore, 

To 's Houſhold-Gods for their aſſiſting Pow'r. 


But leſt theſe Arms ſhould furniſh Male-contents in ſudden Tumulte 


and Inſurrections, they ſeem to have been uſually ſome Way or o- 
ther render'd unfit for preſent Service: The Bucklers, for inſtance, 
were hung up without Handles ; whence a Perſon in one of the 
Poets ſeeing them otherwiſe, cries out in a Fright, 


O1 jor Y, 2 1 78 TopTakds.' 
Unhappy Wretch ! the Bucklers Handles have. 


The Reaſon may be collected from the fore-going Verſes, where 
another ſaith, | | 


Od & exeliny, Emer nes & per, In mevolag 
TayTas dv guvTois Topmaruy avaſt as. 
If you ſincerely wiſh the publick Good, 


You ſhou'd not ſuffer any to devote 
Bucklers with Handles. — 


(= 1 Sam. XXI. 9. (b) Lib. I. Epiſt. I. v. 4. (Cc) D. Lib. V. 
„„ 6 By 
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5 


omary to offer ſolemn Sacrifices, and return publick Thanks to 
hem. Here it may be obſerv'd, that the Lacedemonians for their 
Epreateſt Succeſſes by Force of Arms offer'd no more than a Cock to 
ne God of War, but when they obtain'd a Victory by Stratagem, 
End without Blood, they ſacrific'd an Ox (a); whereby they gave 
heir Generals to underſtand, that Policy as well as Valour was re- 


the Roman Conſtitution, which rewarded with greater Honours the 
Victors in open Field, than thoſe who gain'd a Conqueſt by Policy, 
Exhich was eſteem'd leſs noble and becoming Romans; wherefore 
thoſe were permitted to enter the City in 7r:/umph, but the later 
were only honour'd with an Ovation (b). It may not be improper 
in this Place to add, that the Grec/ans had a Cuſtom which reſembled 
the Roman Triumph, for the Conquerors us'd to make a Proceſſion 
Ethro' the middle of their City, crown'd with Garlands, repeating 
Hymns and Songs, and brandiſhing their Spears; the Captives were 
galſo led by them, and all their Spoils expos'd to publick View, to 
do which they call'd $£2-9piCey (c). N „ 

Trophies were call'd by the ancient Athenians ⁊poα, by ſuc- 
ceeding Ages 9897s (a) : They were dedicated to ſome of the 
IGods, eſpecially Jupiter ſirnam'd Teomu@r, and Treom? yr (e), and 


Iwhence Lycophron (2), 


— Tpo u Arg dy DNN R225. 


The manner of adorning Trophies, was hanging up all Sorts of Arms 
taken from the Enemy, according to Eur/pides (h) ; | - 


| Tezmue idyueru : 
_ Tayrd,gav ing/la 7 jus. 


All Sorts of Arms, that from the Foe he took, 
He hung about the Trophy which he rais'd. 
Hence alſo Juvena! (i) ſpeaking of the Roman Triumphal Arches, 


Hellorum exuvie, truncis affixa tropæis 
Lorica, & fracta de caſſide buccula pendens, 
Et curtum temone jugum, vitteque triremis 


„ 


— — 


— _ 
* 


(a) P lutarchus Inſtitut, Laconic. (b) Idew Marcello, (c) Phauorinus. (d) A- 
Mophanis Scholiaftes Pluto. (e) Pauſanias Laconicis, Plutarchus Parallelis, Phur- 
tw, (F) Pbarorinus. (g) Caſſandra v. 1323. (b) Heraclid, v. 756. (i] Satir. X. 


5 The 


1 


As a farther Expreſſion of their Gratitude to the Gods, it was cu- 


Ecuird in a compleat Warrior, and that thoſe Victories were to be 
preferr'd, whereby they ſuffer'd the leaſt Damage; excelling herein 


Buro, who ſhar'd in her Husband's Title, being call'd Tg:7wa f); 


AS ae fir 


„ 


122 —— 


To theſe they uſually added the Names of the God they were d. 
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The Spoils of War brought to Freretrian Jove, 
An empty Coat of Armour hung above 

The Conqu'rour's Chariot, and in Triumph born 
A Streamer from a boarded Gally torn, 
A chap-fall'n Beaver looſely hanging by 
The cloven Helm. — 


Mr. Dr) toy 5 | 


dicated to, of the Conquerors alſo, and of thoſe overcome by then 
with an Account of all the Spoils, and other remarkable Occur. 
rences in the War; this Inſcription was call'd 64yez291, or . 
Ver Lua, and was frequently engrav'd, whence Lucian ſaith, 6 iſe 
Frog ty mndau ; lometimes written with Ink, whence Or²¹) .⁰mͥ 
dies the Lacedemonian, juſt ſurviving his Victory over the Arg, 
caus'd a Trophy to be erected, upon which, being ſupported by hi; 
Spear, he inſcrib'd with his own Blood, inſtead of Ink, At Ty. 
mats (a). „ 1 i 
The Spoils were hung upon the Trunk of a Tree; the Olive wy 
Eoquently put to this Uſe, being the Emblem of Peace, Which is 
one of the Conſequents of Victory: Several other Trees alſo hal 
the tame Honour, eſpecially the Oak, as being conſecrated to 5:4. 
ter, who had a peculiar Right to theſe Reſpects; there is frequent 


mention of this in the Poets: Sidonius () 


— —qucrcuſque tropæis 
Curuba gemit. 255 


The bended Oak beneath the Trophies groans. 


Statins deſcribes the ſame Cuſtom (c); 


Quercus erat teneræ jamdudum oblita juvente, 
Huic leves galeas, perfoſſaque wulnere crebro 
Inſerit arma. — oe” 525 


There ſtood an ancient Oak, whoſe ſprightly Juice 
Decay d by Age cou d not like Life infuſe 

Thro' ev'ry Part, on this bright Helmets hung, 

And batter'd Arms. 1 8 


Virgil alſo concurs herein with them in ſeveral Places, and adds fal- 
ther, that Zeneas's Trophy was upon a Hill; whence it may ſeem 
probable, that it was cuſtomary to ſer them upon eminent Places, to 
render them more conſpicuous : His Words are theſe (4); 


— 


(a4 Plutarchus Parallelis, Stobæus Tit, De Fort : 2 
2 ur- 5 Tos eee Tit, De Fortuna. (5) Faneg tic. (c) The 4 
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Vota Deum primo victor ſolvebat Eoo; 
Ingentem quercum, deciſis undique ramis, 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentitque iuduit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi, magne, Tropheum, 
Bellipotens ; aptat rorantes ſanguine 2 8 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis, clypeumque ex ere ſiniſiræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. 


Soon as the Morn her weaker Beams diſplay'd, 
His Vows to Heaven the pious Victor pay'd : 
A ſtately Oak, whoſe Branches all around 
Were firſt lopt off, he plac'd on riſing Ground, 
With glitt'ring Arms the hallow'd Trunck he grac'd, 
The Spoils of King Mezentius deceas'd ; 
Which Trophy, mighty Arbiter of War, 
The grateful Prince did to thy Honour rear ; | 
He hung his nodding Plume beſmear'd with Blood, 
And broken Spears upon the leaf-leſs Wood; 
Then round the Stock his much-pierc'd Corfler bound, 
The ſad Remembrance of each ghaſtly Wound, 
And on the left Side fix'd the brazen Shield, 
With which Mezentius loſt the fatal Field, | 
Then round his Neck the Leathern Belt he caſt, 
And in't his Iv'ry-hilted $word he plac'd. 1 
| 8 ; H. H. 


Trophy upon the Top of the Pyrenean Mountains. 5 
In ſtead of Trees, ſucceeding Ages erected Pillars of Stone, or 


rals, to continue the Memory of their Victories; to raife theſe 


hey term'd tiara Tegmuo!, which Expreſſion was likewiſe apply'd 


o the Erection of Trees; for if the Place they pitch'd on was void 


f Trees fit for their Purpoſe, it was uſual to ſupply that Defect by 
xing one there, as appears from the fore-mention'd Paſſage of 
„J 3 


air them when decay'd, as may be likewiſe obſerv'd of the Roman 
riumphal Arches © This being a Means to revive the Memery of for- 
otten Quarrels, and engage Poſterity to revenge the Diſgrace of 
eir Anceſtors : For the ſame Reaſon thoſe Grecians who firſt in- 
Foduc'd the Cuſtom of erecting Pillars for Trophies, incurr'd a ſe. 
ere Cenſure from the Ages they liv'd in (a. = 

he Macedonians never erected Trophies, oblig'd hereto by a Pre- 
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(a) Plut archus Romenis Quæſtionibus. 


— 
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a the ſame Manner Pompey having ſubdu'd the Spaniards, ereted a 


To demoliſh a Trophy was Jook'd on as unlawful, and a kind of 
acrilege, becauſe they were all conſecrated to ſome Deity : Nor 
as it leſs a Crime to pay Divine Adoration before them, or to re- 


cription, obſerv'd from the Reign of Caranus, one of whoſe Trophies 
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114 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. XIII. Nc 
was demoliſh'd by Wolves (a); which was the Reaſon that Aleran- N gt 
der the Great, however vain-glorious in other Inſtances, never rais d 4. 
a Trophy: As for thoſe erected by the Macedonians of ſucceeding MW... 
Ages in their Wars with the Romans, they were inconſiftent with nei 
the ancient Cuſtom of their Country. In ſome Ages after this, they pul 
ſeem to have been vey laid aſide. | 
Vet they were not ſtill wanting to raiſe Monuments to preſerve me 
the Memory of their Victories, and to teſtifie their Gratitude to the I fig 
Gods; ſome of which are likewiſe mention'd in Authors before the To 
Diſuſe of Trophies. Sometimes Statues were erected to the Gods, W lers 
eſpecially ro Jupiter, as appears from that which Pauſani as dedicated a IL. 
out of the Perſian Spoils (6), and ſeveral others: There is frequent N to ; 


mention of this Cuſtom in Euripides ſc), the 
„„ is 4 | fend 

Altos res muy lever PeeTtge | po; 

Again, 228 "FS... 2 gred 
Tes ννοοο Zl poo Hö. wer, 
grac 


Several other Inſtances may be produc'd : Sometimes the ſame God N had 
was honour'd with a Temple on ſuch Accounts, as appears from the Wehei! 
Story of the Dorians, who having overcome the Achæans, rais'd a they 
Temple to Jupiter Te - (d). Y e 
Sometimes they erected Towers, which they adorn'd with the Whav 
Spoils of their Enemies; which was likewiſe a Roman Cuſtom, and their 
practis d by Fabius Maximus, and Domitius Ænobarbus after the Vi- Wor t. 
ctory over the Allobroges (e). | a cor 
It was alſo cuſtomary to raiſe Altars to the Gods; an Inſtance Win o; 
whereof we have in Alexander, who, returning from his Indian Ex- Winſul 
edition, erected Altars in Height ſcarce inferior to the moſt lofty MW 
Towers, and in Breadth alan them (7). 


En in x0. 


Of their Military Puniſhments, and Rewards, with their 
Manner of conveying Intelligence. 


THE Grec/ans had no conſtant Method of corre&ing their Sol- 
. diers, but left that to the Diſcretion of their Commanders 
only in ſome few Caſes the Laws made Proviſion. _ 
Avro, Runagates, ſuffer'd Death. 1 i 
Apa r J, fuch as refus'd to ſerve in the Wars, and ſuch 4s 
quitted their Ranks, by one of Charondas's Laws, were oblig'd to 


3 


8 — ” > 1 - —_ 4 _— —_ 


(ca) Pauſaniat p. 215. (b) Herodo tus Lib. IX, (c) Phenif., (d) Pauſanias La- 
N (e) Luci Forus Lib. III. cap. II. (J) Arrianus Exped. Ale xand. 
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ſit three Days in the publick ram in Woman's Apparel (a). At 


© Athens ds e relle, ſuch as refus'd to ſerve in the Wars; Ae ν - 
u, they who deſerted their Ranks; and deo, Cowards, were 


neither permitted to wear Garlands, nor to enter the ie Sypo]eat, 
Foublick Temples: And were farther oblig'd by the Undecimviri to 


appear in the Court call'd Heliza, where a Fine, or other Puniſh- 
ment was inflicted according to their Demerit. If a Fine was in- 
flicted, the Criminal was kept in Bonds till he made Payment (6). 
To theſe are to be reckon'd prifamdis, they who loſt their Buck- 
lers, which was accounted a Token of extreme Cowardice. Hence 
a Law came to be enacted, That whoever ſhould object this Crime 
to any Perſon undeſervedly, ſhould be fin'd (c). Bur of all others 
the Laced.emonians infli cted the heavieſt Puniſhments on all ſuch Of- 
Fenders for their Laws oblig'd them either to conquer, or to die 
upon the Place; and ſuch as quitted their Bucklers, laid under as 
great Diſgrace, as if they had forſaken their Ranks. Runagates 
were not only depriv'd of all Honours, but it was likewiſe a Diſ- 
grace to intermarry with them; whoever met them in the Streets, 
had Liberty to beat them, nor was it permitted them to reſiſt in 
their own Defence; and to make them more remarkable, whenever 
they went abroad, they were oblig'd to wear a naſty Habit, their 
Gowns were patch'd with divers Colours, and their Beards half 
ſnav'd, half unſhav'd (4). Their Scandal was likewiſe extended to 
their whole Family, and therefore their Mothers frequently aton'd 
for their Crime, by ſtabbing them at their firſt meeting; which was 
a common PraCtice, and frequently alluded to in the Greek Epigrams, 
in one of which a Spartan Matron having run her Son thro, thus 
inſults over him, 5 Ee 


Epps, zax3y girbua, Ng owr@, 5 N48 waCEr 
Evewny dee und A ν,,pßU DD 

Ama οπννi pay kann Hels, þps 70 dev, 
Epps, To uh EmpTds d, td" EN. 


Be gone, degenerate Offspring, quit this Light, 
; Eurotas is concern'd at thy loath'd Sight, 
For ſee he ſtops his Courſe, aſham'd ta glide 
By that polluted Coaſt where you abide ; | 
Hence then, unprofiatble Wretch, ſpeed to the Dead, 
. And hide in Hell thy ignominious Head ; . 
Hhaſe daſtard Soul, unworthy to appear 
On Spartan Ground; I never did thee bear. TY 
| | H. Ii. 


Several others may be produc'd to the ſame Purpoſe ; and where the 
ame Fate befel thoſe that loſt their Bucklers. Now the Reaſon be- 
ng demanded of Demaratus, why they puniſh'd ſo ſeverely thoſe 


3 


(a) Diadorus Sicullus. (b) Aſcbines in cteſipbontem, Demoſthenes in Timocratem. 
) Lyſis Orat. 4. in Theomneftum, (d) Plutarcbus Agefilas, P 5 
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116 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. X11 
who quitted their Bucklers, when the Loſs of their Helmet, or c 
of Mail was not look'd on to be ſo ſcandalous, he reply d, That :1f 
were only deſign d for the Defence of ſingle Perſons, whereas Bucklers v 
ſerviceable to the whole Batalia. Archilochus the Poet was baniſh} 


from Sparta for publiſhing the following Epigram, wherein , 
glories in the Loſs of his Buckler (): : cant 
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To pawn their Arms was alſo accounted a Crime, and ſeems 
have been forbidden by a Law at Athens, as the Greek GcholiÞ 
hath obſery'd in his Explication of the following Paſſage of 4 
ſtophanes (b): | 5 g 1 


Hola 7 s wegn, ola and, . 
Ou ivοοοον ma 1 warwmTl. 
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Where the Poet deſcribes the Misfortunes to which Men are expo 
by Poverty. Among the Romans any Soldier who pawn'd his Shou 
der- piece, or any other of the leſs confiderable Parts of his Armouſp 
was corrected with Stripes: But ſuch as pawn'd their Helme 
Buckler, Coat of Mail, vr Sword, were puniſh'd as Deſerters (c). 
Beſide the Rewards of Valour already mention'd in the fore-goin: 
Chapters, there were ſeveral others : The private Soldiers wet 
put into Office, and the ſubordinate Officers were honour'd wit 
greater Commands. It was likewiſe cuſtomary for the General u 
reward thoſe that ſignaliz d themſelves with large Preſents ; whenc:Þ 
Tielamon, being the firſt that gain'd the Top of Troy's Walls, when 
was beſteg'd by Hercules, had the Honour to have Heſone the King“ 
Daughter for his Captive : Theſeus was preſented by the ſame Hero 
with werde the Amazonian Queen for his Service in the Expedi- 
tion againſt the Amazons. The Poets frequently introduce Com- 
manders encouraging their Soldiers with Promiſes of this Nature: 
Thus 4gamemnon animates Tencer to behave himſelf couragiouſly, by 
e Trey of a conſiderable Reward, when the City ſhould be 
taken (a); „ A | FE. 


Ig 104 wer" 7 DpETCniov WW cet dow, 
H ceimod ne. q ir rue auToIOv TH vy 
as 8, ( * 7 o 
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Next after mine, yours is the beſt Reward, 
A Tripod, or a Chariot ſtands prepar'd ' 


La) Strat o Geograpb. Lib. XII. Plutarcbus Inſtitut. Lacon. p. 239. Edit. Paris 

(b) Pluti Act. II. Scen. IV. (c) Paulus libro fingulari de Pœnis Militum. (d) J 
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1 For your Acceptance; elſe ſome captive Maid 
Shall, big with Charms, aſcend your joyous Bed. 


* canius in Virgil makes no leſs Promiſes to Niſus (a); 


Bina dabo argento perfecta, atque aſpera ſignis 
Pocula, dewicta Genitor quæ cepit Arisba; 
Et tri podas geminos, auri duo magna talenta; 
Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido: 
Si vero capere Italiam, ſceptriſque potiri 
Contigerit victori, & prede ducere ſortem; 
Vidiſti quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus, ipſum illum clypeum, criſtaſque rubentes 
Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc tua premia, Niſe: 
Præterea bis ſex genitor lectiſſima matrum | 
Corpora, captivoſque dabit, ſuaque omnibus arma; 
Inſuper id campi quod rex habet ipſe Latinus. 


Your common Gift ſhall two large Goblets be 
Of Silver wrought with curious Imagery, 1 
And high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 
My conqu' ring Sire at ſack'd Arisba gain'd; 
And more, two Tripods caſt in Antick Mold, 
With two great Talents of the fineſt Gold, 
Beſide, a coſtly Bowl engrad'd with Art, 
Which Dido gave, when firſt the gave her Heart: 
But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, *' 
When Spoils by Lot the Victor ſhall obtain, 
Thou ſaw'ſ{t the Courſer by proud Turnus preſt ; 
That, Niſus, and his Arms, and nodding Creſt, = 
And Shield from chance exempt ſhall be thy Share; 
Twelve lab'ring Slaves,twelve Hand-maids young and fair, 
All clad with rich Attire, and train'd with Care, 
At laſt, a Latian Field with fruitful Plains, 
And a large Portion of the King's Domains. 


| Mr. Dryden 


ſeveral other Promiſes they encourag'd them with, according to e- 
ery Man's Temper or Condition: Wherefore Aſcanius thus pro- 
teeds to Euryalus, Niſus's Companion in Danger; 


Te vero, mea quem ſpatiis propioribus ætas 
Inſequitur, venerande puer, jam pectore toto 
| __ & comitem caſus comple&or in omnes; 

a meis fine te queretur gloria rebus, . 
Seu pacem, ſeu bella geram, tibi maxima rerum, 
Perborumque fides.—ñ . 


(e) Encid, 1%, 263, ee ue 
I 3 
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But thou, whoſe Years are more to mine ally'd, 
No Fate my vow'd Affection ſhall divide 

From thee, Heroick Youth ; be wholly mine, 

Take full Poſſeſſion, all my Soul is thine; - 

One Faith, one Fame, one Fate ſhall both attend, 

My Life's Companion, and my Boſom Friend, 

My Peace ſhall be committed to thy Care, 

And to thy Conduct my Concerns in War. b 
| | 3 Mr. Dyy de ] 1s | 


Sometimes Crowns were preſented, and inſcrib'd with the Perſon; Aff 
Name and Actions that had merited them, as appears from th Sti; 
Inſcription upon the Crown preſented by the Athenians to Conn duc 
K b v vawuernias T 6s ANaxedoruoriee. | 
Others were honour'd with Leave to raiſe Pillars, or erect St, of! 
tues to the Gods, with Inſcriptions declaring their Victories; which 1 
Plutarch ſuppoſeth to have been a Grant rarely yielded to the great Cou 
et Commanders: Cimon indeed was favour'd therewith, but % 
2iades and Ihemiſtocles could never obtain the like; nay, when 1. 
eiades only defir'd a Crown of Olive, one Sochares ſtood. up in te The 
midſt of the Aſſembly, and reply'd, when thou ſhals conquer alm to N 
Miltiades, h ſhalt triumph ſo too; which Words were fo agrecabti and 
to the Populace, that his Suit was rejected. The Reaſon why C 
was more reſpeQed than the 08 our Author (a) thinks, was be.! Fa 
cauſe under other Commanders They ſtood upon the Defenſive ; bu, 
by his Conduct they not only repuls'd their Enemies, but invaded the 
them in their own Country. But perhaps a more truè and real A, farth. 
count may be taken from the Change of Times, for the primitir:M ving 
Ages ſeem not to have been ſo liberal in the Diſtribution of . Th 
wards as thoſe that ſucceeded ; for Jarer Generations degenerating 


from their Anceſtors, and producing fewer Inſtances, of Magnani they 
mity and true Valour, the Way to Honour became eaſter, and Men their 
bf common Performances without Difficulty. obtain'd Rewards the Se 
which before were only paid to Perſons of the firſt Rank for Vertu It 1 
and Courage r als MC ae of ſen 
Another Honour conferr'd at Athens upon the Valiant, was to veral 
have their Arms plac'd in the Cittadel, and to be call'd Cecropide lightly 
Citizens of the true old Blood; to which Cuſtom the Poet one of 
Mr Hi: 5: 5 „ wel 
ut 


Od 4dAAvIx#s Kenpomdirg S X . 


Some were preſented with a morals, or compleat Suit of Aas ah 
mour; as we find of Alcibiades, when he was very young; and tt Skin. 
turn'd from the Expedition againſt Poridea (c). po Wage 
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Others were complimented with Songs of Triumph, the firſt of 


| which were compos'd in Honour of Lyſander the Spartan Gene. 


ral (a), 1 | . 
* They who loſt any of their Limbs in the War, whom they call'd 

| ad wiaTY, were maintain'd at the publick Expence, provided they 
had not an Eftate of three Attick Pounds yearly. On which Account 
they were examin'd by the Senate of Five Hundred. Their Allow. 
ance was an Obolus 


y the Day. Some affirm they had two 04/7 


E every Day. Others relate, that they receiv'd nine Drachme, that 
is Fifry-four Oboli every Month. And it is probable, that their 
Maintenance was rais'd or diminiſh'd according to the Exigency of 
Affairs, as hath been elſewhere obſerv'd concerning the Military 
E Stipend. This Cuſtom of maintaining diſabled Soldiers was intro- 
duc'd by Solon, who is ſaid to have given an Allowance to one Ther- 
© pps : Afterwards it was eſtabliſh'd by a Law during the Tyranny 
of Piſſtratus (B. 


Many other Honours were paid to ſuch as deſerv'd well of their 


Country; but I ſhall only mention one more, which conſiſted in the 
Care of the Children of {ſuch as valiantly ſacrific'd their Lives for 
the Glory and Preſervation of the Athenian Common-wealth (e): 


They were carefully educated at the publick Charge, till they came 


to Maturity, and then preſented with a compleat Suit of Armour, 
and brought forth before the People, one of the publick Miniſters 
| proclaiming before them; Thar hitherto in Remembrance of their 
Fathers Merits the Common-wealth had educated theſe young 
Men, but now diſmiſs'd them ſo arm'd, to go forth and thank 
their Country by imitating their Fathers Examples“. For their 
{farther Encouragement they had the Honour of apex, or ha- 
ving the firſt Seats at Shews, and all publick Meetings. 


The Laws of Solon made a farther Proviſion for the Parents of 


| thoſe that died in the Wars, it being extremely reaſonable that 
they ſhould be maintain'd at the publick Expence, who had loſt 
their Children, the Comfort and Support of their declining Age, in 


the Service of the Publick (4). Te : = 
It may not be improper to add ſomething concerning their Way 
of ſending Intelligence: This was done ſeveral Ways, and by ſe- 


W eral Sorts of Meſſengers ; ſuch were their Hase, who were 


lightly arm'd with Darts, Hand-granadoes, or Bows and Arrows (e); 
one of theſe was Phidippides, famous in the Story of Miltiades, for 


his Viſion of Pan (F). 


But the Contrivance of all others the moſt celebrated for cloſe 


Conveyance of Intelligence, was the Lacedemonian oxuTann, Which 


was a white Roll of Parchment wrapp'd about a black Stick; it 


was about four Cubits in length (g), and ſo call'd from oxv7G,, 7. e. 
dkin. The Manner and Uſe of it was thus; when the Magiſtrates 


(a) Plutarcbus Lyſandro. (B) Plutarchus Solone, Lyfias rep! 4 Tvy>.tTs, Heſychius, 
Harpocration, Suidas v. AC,, (c) Æſcbines in Ctefiphontem. (d) Plato Me- 
nexeno, Diogenes Laertius Solone. (e) Suidas. (f) Cornelius Nepos Miltiade. 
(8) Pindari Scheliaftes Olymp. Od. vl. 8 | 
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gave Commiſſion to any General or Admiral, they took two round 
Pieces of Wood exactly equal to one another; one of theſe they kept 
the other was deliver'd to the Commander, to whom when they had 
anything of Moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow Scroy! 
of Parchment, and rowling it about their own Staff” one Fold cloſ: 
upon another, they wrote their Buſineſs upon it; then taking i. 
off, diſpatch'd it away to the Commander, who applying it to h;; 
own Staff, the Folds exactly fell in one with another, as at the Mr. 
ting, and the Characters, which before 'rwas wrapp'd up, wer; 
confuſedly disjoyn'd, and unintelligible, appear'd very plain (a) 


po C HAP. XIV. 1 
Of the Invention, and different Sorts of Ships. | T 


5 


_— 


OST of thoſe uſeful Arts, and admirable Inventions, which 
are the very Support of Mankind, and ſupply them with all the 1 
Neceſſaries and Conveniences of Life, have at firſt been the Pro. W©< 


ductions of ſome lucky Chance, or from ſlight and contemptible _ 
Beginnings have been by long Experience, curious Obſervarions, 1 
and various Improvements matur'd, and brought to Perfection: 1 a 
Inſtances of this Kind are every where frequent and obvious, but lace 
none can be produc'd more remarkable than in the Art of Na. "Tp 


vigation, Which, though now arriv'd to a Pitch of Perfection be. 
yond moſt other Arts, by thoſe ſucceſsful Additions jit has receivd 
from almoſt every Age of the World, was in the Beginning fo 
mean and imperfe&, that the Pleaſure or Advantage of thoſe 
who firſt apply'd themſelves to it, was very ſmall and inconſide. 
rable. pg . 0 | 

Thoſe who adventur'd to commit themſelves to the liquid Ele. 
ment, made their. firſt Eſſays in ſhallow Waters, and truſted not 
themſelves at any conſiderable Diſtance from the Shoar ; bur being 
embolden'd by frequent Trials, proceeded farther by degrees, til! 
at length they took Courage, and launch'd forth into the main O- 
cean: To this Purpoſe Claudian (b); LEY 


jn venta ſecuit primus qui nave profundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit aquas, 

Trauquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 
Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legens ; 

Mor longos tentare ſmus, & linquere terras, 

Et leni capit pandere wela Noto: . 

Aſt ubi paulatim præceps audacia crevit, 
_ Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum, 


— 


” Plutarchus Lyſandro, Ariſtophanis Seboliaſtes i 4vi 238 
(b) Præfat. in Rapt. Proſerping, N P ik i "n Avibus, 4, Gellius, Kc 


Jam 


1 


Jam vagus irrupit pelago, cælumque ſecutus, 
FEgeas hyemes, Ioniaſque dent. 


Whoever firſt with Veſſels cleav'd the Deep, 
And did with uncouth Oars the Water ſweep, 
His firſt Attempt on gentle Streams he made, 
And near the Shoar attrighted always ſtaid ; 
He launch'd out farther next, and left the Land, 
And then ereQed Sails began to ſtand, 

Till by degrees, when Man undaunted grew, 
Forgetting all thole Fears before he knew, 

He ruſh'd into the Main, and harmleſs bore, 
Guided by Stars, the Storms that loudly roar 
In the Azean and Ionian Seas. -- 


E. 5. 


To whom the World is oblig'd for the Invention of Ships, is, like 
all Things of ſuch Antiquity, uncertain: There are divers Perſons, 
E who ſeem to make equal Pretenſions to this Honour; ſuch are Pro- 


| met heus, Neptame, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jaſon, Danats, Erythreus, 


| &c. but by common Fame it is given to Minerva, the happy Mo- 
ther of all Arts and Sciences: Some, who leaving theſe antiquated 
Fables of the Poets, pretend to ſomething more of Certainty in 
| what they deliver, aſcribe it to the Inhabitants of ſome of thoſe 
Places that lie upon the Sea-coaſts, and are by Nature deſign'd, as 
it were, for harbouring Ships, ſuch as the Aginenſians, Phæniti- 


Iprattis'd, (for it was never peculiar to any one People, and from 


Countries far diſtant from one another) apd in part from the vari- 
ous Sorts of Ships, ſome of which being firſt built by the Perſons 
above-mention'd, have entitl'd them to the whole Invention. | 

The firſt Ships were built without Art or Contrivance, and had 
neither Strength nor Durableneſs, Beauty nor Ornament; but con- 
liſted only of Planks laid together, and juſt ſo compacted as to 
keep out the Water (6) : In ſome places they were nothing elſe but 
Hulks of Trees made hollow, which were call'd Taota porozuacy 
conſiſting only of one Piece of Tiber; of theſe we find mention 
n Virgil (c, 5 ap 


Tunc alnos fluvii primum cenſere cavatas, 
Navita tum ſtellis numeros, & nomina fecit. 


Then hollow Alders firſt on Rivers {\wam, _ 
Then to the Stars both Names and Numbers came, 
Impos'd by Mariners. — ee 


— 
* 


(a) Plin. Lib. v. c. XII. Strabo Lib. XVI. Mela Lib. I. c · XII. (5) Maximus Tyr - 
ect. XL, Iidorss. (c) Georgie, Lib. I. v. 136, yo 


Py 
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lms (a), &c. The Reaſon of this Diſagreement ſeems to have pro- 
ceeded partly from the different Places where Navigation was firſt 


them communicated to the ref} of the World, but found out in 


la 
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In later Ages alſo they were made uſe of at ſome Places, being the 
ſame with thoſe call'd en in the ſtrict, and moſt proper Accep. 
tation of that Word (a), from ox4TTeaw, as made by hollowing 
and, as it were, digging in a Tree. Nor was Wood alone apply 
to this Uſe, but any other Materials that float upon the Water with. 
out ſinking, ſuch as the Ægyptian Reed Papyrus, or (to mention ng 
more) Leather, of which the primitive Ships were frequently conr 
pos'd, and call'd TAotz J)goueve, or deppuzmve, theſe were ſome. 
times begirt with Wickers, and frequently us'd in that manner up. 
on the Rivers of Æthiopia, Agypt, and Sabæan Arabia, even in late: 
Times; but in the erf of them we find no mention of any Thing 
but Leather, or Hides ſew'd together: In a Ship of this Sort Daras. 
nus ſecur' d his Flight to the Country afterwards call'd Troas, when 
by a terrible Deluge he was forc'd to leave Samothrace, his former 
Place of Reſidence (/. Charon's Infernal Boat was of the lam: 
Compoſition, according to Virgil (c, 


- Gemuit ſub pondere cymba 
Sutilis, & multam accepit rimoſa paludem. 


Under the Weight the Boat of Leather groan'd, 
And leaky grown, th' impetuous Water found 
An eaſie Paſſage thro”. 


When Ships were brought to a little more Perfection, and en- 
creas'd in Bigneſs, the Sight of them ſtruck the ignorant People 
with Terrour and Amazement; for it was no ſmall Surprize to be- 
hold great floating Caſtles of unuſual Forms, full of living Men, 
and with Wings (as it were) expanded flying upon the Sea (d): 
What elſe could have given Occaſion to the Eidion of .Perſeu;'s 
Flight to the Gergons, who, as Ariſtophanes (e) expreſly tells us, was 
carry'd ina Ship; | | 


lee xe ANY vournav m3 To. no& vv. 


What other Original could there be for the famous Story of Trp: 
lemus, who was feign'd to ride upon a wing'd Dragon, only becauſe 
in a Time of Dearth at Atbens, he ſail'd to more fruitful Countries 

to ſupply the Neceſſities of his People; or to the Fable of the wing 
Horſe Pegaſus, who, as ſeveral My:helozifts (F) report, was nothing 
but a Ship of that Name with Sails. and for that Reaſon feign'd to 
be the Offspring of Neptune the Emperor of the Sea (g)? Nor was 

there any other Ground for the Stories of Gryffons, or of Ships 
transform'd into Birds and Fiſhes, which we frequently meet with 
in the ancient Poets. | oe de 


8 Z = 2 1 1 mY 2 88 — 


— : * 


fa) Polyenus Lib. v. (þ) Lycopbronis caſſandr. e juſque Scholiaſtes v. 75. (c) &. 
neid. VI. 414. (d) Apollonius, ejuſque Scholiaſtes. (e) Tbeſmophor. () Fe. 
Lepbatus, Art emidorus. (g) Vaſſius Idol. Lib, III. cap. XLIX. ES 
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So acceptable to the firſt Ages of the World were Inventions of 


this Nature, that whoever made any Improvements in the Art of 


Navigation, built new Ships of Forms better fitted for Strength, or 


| Swiftneſs than thoſe before us'd, render'd the old more commodious 
| by any additional Contrivance, or diſcover'd Countries untrac'd by 
former Travellers, were thought worthy of the greateſt Honours, 
and (like other common BenefaQors to Mankind) aſcrib'd into the 

Number of the deify'd Heroes; they had their Inventions alſo con- 
ſecrated, and fix'd in the Heavens: Hence we have the Signs of 
Aries and Taurus, Which were nothing but two Ships, the former 
: tranſported Phryxnus from Greece to Colehos, the latter Europa out of 
| Phenicis into Crete; Argo likewiſe, Pegaſus, and Perſeus's Whale 
| were new Sorts of Ships, which being had in great Admiration by 
the rude and ignorant Mortals of thoſe Times, were in Memory of 
their Inventors, tranſlated amongſt the Stars, and metamorphos'd in- 
| to Conſtellations by the Poets of thoſe, or the ſucceeding Ages. 
Thus much concerning the Invention of Ships. | 3 


At their firſt Appearance in the World, all Ships, for whatever 


| Uſe deſign'd, were of the fame Form; but the various Ends of Na- 
| vigation, ſome of which were better anſwer'd by one Form, ſome 
by another, ſoon gave Occaſion to fit out Ships, not in Bigneſs only, 
but in the Manner of their Conſtruction and Equipment, differing 
from one another. Not to trouble you with a diſtin Enumeration 
| of every little Alteration, which would be endleſs, they were chiefly 
of three Sorts, Ships of Burden, of War, and of Paſſage. Ships of 
| Paſſage were diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Names taken uſually from their 

| Carriages ; thoſe that ſerv'd for the Tranſportation of Men, being 
call'd by the general Names of b,C and 64Cz/e5, or, when fill'd 
with arm'd Men, by the particular Titles of CTAITEO)/1 „and gegę- 
vans; thoſe in which Horſes were tranſported, were nam'd I- 


el, imme, and Hippagines, to mention no more. 
Ships of Burden were call'd oats, gopmgoi, and No, to di- 
ſtinguiſn them from Ships of War, which were properly term'd 


ves: They were uſually of an orbicular Form, having large and 
capacious Bellies to contain the greater Quantity of Victuals, Pro- 
viſions, and other Neceſſaries, with which they were laden; whence 


they are ſometimes call'd 5poyyvaau, as on the contrary, Ships of 
War we find nam' d expat (a), being extended to a greater Length 
than the former, wherein they agreed in part with the Tranſport- 
Veſſels, which were of a Form betwixt the Ships of War and Bur- 
den, being exceeded by the latter in Capaciouſneſs, by the former 
in Length. There was likewiſe another Difference amongſt theſe 
Ships; for Men of War, tho? not wholly deſtitute of Sails, were chief- 
ly row'd with Oars, that they might be the more able to tack a- 
bout upon any Advantage, and approach the Enemy on his weakeſt 
Side, whereas Veſſels govern'd by Sails, being left to the Mercy of 
the Winds, could not be manag'd by ſo ſteady a Conduct; hence 


. ———— 2 


1—-— os. 8 R n * 


7 {() VIpianus in Dem eſib. Orat, adv, Leptinem, © 75 the 


they are ſometimes term'd wovngers, and wanrss from the Name of 
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the Ships of War are uſually ſtil'd Sh,)⁰],, and xwmpy. Ships of MAT 
Burden were commonly govern'd with Sails, and thoſe of Tranſpon Will 
often tow'd with Cords, not but that in both theſe all the thre: MY 
Ways of Government, viz, by Sail, Oar and Cords, were upon Oc. 
caſion made uſe of. Fg | ; 00 
Ships of War are ſaid to have been firſt rigg'd out by Parhalus, ot 
Samyres, as others by Semiramis, but according to ſome (a) by gen. 
They were farther diſtinguiſh'd from other Sorts of Ships by v. 
rious Engines, and Acceſſions of Building, ſome to defend their own Wl 
Soldiers, others ro annoy Enemies, an Account of which ſhall be 
inſerted in the following Chapters; and from one another in later Wn 
Ages by ſeveral Orders, or Ranks of Oars, which were not, a; Wl 
ſome vainly imagine, plac'd upon the ſame Level in different Parts nl 
of the Ship; nor yet according to others, directly, and perpendi. Wl 
cularly above one another's Heads; but their Seats being fix'd one 
at the Back of another, aſcended gradually in the manner of Stairs, Wa 
The moſt uſual Number of theſe Banks was three, four, and five; 
whence there is ſo frequent Mention of es Teens, pee, and 
mmwThens, i. e. trireme, quadrireme, and quinquereme Gallies, which 
exceeded one another by a Bank of Oars, and conſequently wer 
built more high, and row'd with greater Strength. In the primi- Wl 
tive Times the long Ships had only one Bank of Oars, whence Wil 


a ſingle Horſe ; and therefore when we find them call'd 7761. 
Toęst, and upwards as far as £x470Y]cpor, we are not to ſuppoſe t 0 
were row'd with fifty, or an hundred Banks, but only with o 
many Oars: One of theſe was the Ship Argo, which was.row'd with 
fifty Oars, being the firſt of the long Ships, and invented by Jan, ü 
whereas till that Time all Sorts of Veſſels had been of a Form more 
enclining to Oval: Others (4) carry 'the Invention of long Ships 
ſomething higher, referring it to Danaus, who, they tell us, fſaild 
from #eypr into Greece in a Ship of fifty Oars; and however Jan Wi 
ſhould be allow'd to have introduced them into Greece, yet he ca 
not be thought their firſt Contriver, but rather imitated the g 
tian or African Model, the latter of which was ſome Time before 
compos'd by Atlas, and much us'd in thoſe Parts. The firſt that nn 
us'd a double Bank of Oars, were the Erythreans (c); which wal 
farther enlarg'd by Aminocles of Corinth with the Acceſſion of a 
third, as Herodotus, Thucydides and Diodorus the Sicilian report; but 
Clemens of Alexandria (d) will have this Invention to belong to 
the Sidonians : To theſe Ariſtorle a Carthaginian added a fourth, Ne 
fithon of Salamis (according ro Pliny) or Dionyſus the Sicilian ( ac- 
cording to Diodorns) a fifth, Xenagoras the Syracuſian a ſixth ; Neſigie 
ton encreas'd the Number to ten, Alexander the Great to twelve, 
Dtolemy Soter to fifteen, Philip Father to Perſeus had a Ship of ſixteen 
Banks (e), then (it being eaſie to make Additions, the Method of 
erecting one Bank above another once found out) Demetrius the Son 


Pin. Nat. Hiſt: Lib, VII cap. ult. ( Apollodorus Piblioth, Lib. It, cc) Pl 
nius. (4) Stromat. Lib, I. (e) Polybius in Fragment, & Lim. 
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f Antigonus built a Ship of thirty Banks, and Pony Phllopator, 
at of a vain-glorious Humour of out-doing all the World beſides, 
archer enlargd the Number to forty (a), which (all other Parts 
earing a juſt Proportion) rais'd the Ship to that prodigious Bigneſs, 
hat it appear'd at a Diſtance like a floating Mountain, or Ifland, 
d upon a near View ſeem'd like a huge Caſtle upon the Floods ; 
contain d four thouſand Rowers, four hundred Mariners employ'd 
x other Services, and almoſt three thouſand Soldiers. But this, 
d ſuch-like Fabricks ſerv'd only for Shew and Oſtentation, being 


their great Bulk render'd unweildy, and unfit for Uſe ; Atbe- 


tells us the common Names they were known by, were Cycla- 
, or Etna, i. e. Iſlands or Mountains, to which hos ſeem'd al- 
oft equal in Bigneſs, conſiſting, as ſome report, of as many Ma- 
rials as would have been ſufficient for the Conſtruction of at leaſt 
Triremes. | | | 


Seſide thoſe already mention'd, there were other * wich half 
eems to have 


banks of Oars ; ſuch as yyroaie or he, which 
n betwixt an Unireme and Bireme, conſiſting of a Bank and an 
If; likewiſe qemmpnuroaia, betwixt a Bireme and Trireme, ha- 
ing two Banks and an half: Theſe, tho' perhaps built in other Re- 
te after the Model of the long Ships, or Men of War, are ſeldom 
Womprehended under that Name, and ſometimes mention'd in Op- 


oſition to them. Several other Ships are mention'd by Authors, 


hich differ'd from thoſe already enumerated, being fitted for par- 
icular Uſes, or certain Seas, employ'd upon urgent Neceſſities in 
aval Fights, but more commonly as vmesnvg, Tenders, and vi- 
tualling Ships, to ſupply the main Fleet with Proviſions, and ſome- 
mes built for Expedition to carry Expreſſes, and obſerve the Ene- 
y's Motions without Danger of being ſeiz'd by the heavier, and 


mm'd Veſſels. Theſe were diſtinguiſh'd from the former by the 


anner of their Conſtruction and Equipment, being in part like 


he Men of War, partly reſembling the Ships of Burden, and in ſome 
hings differing from both, as the various Exigencies they ſerv'd 


n, ſeem'd to require. 


8 


CHAP. XV. 
| 07 the Parts, Ornaments, &c. of Ships. 


. na” ain 


AVING treated of the different Sorts of Ships us'd a- 
mongſt the ancient Grecians, I ſhall in the next place endea- 
our to deſcribe the principal Parts whereof they conſiſted, the Ig- 
orance'of which has occaſion'd many Miſtakes, and much Confuſion 


thoſe who have convers'd with Authors of Antiquity. Herein 1 


(a) Plutarc bus Demetrio, Atbenæus Lib. V, 
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ſhall chiefly follow the Account of Scheffer, who hath ſo copiouſy 
treated on this Subject, and with ſuch Induſtry and Learning |. 
lected whatever is neceſſary to its Illuſtration, that very little Roog 
3s left for farther Enlargement. 
Now the principal Parts of which Ships conſiſted, were three 

viz. the Belly, the Prow, and the Stern: Theſe were again com. 
zos'd of other ſmaller Parts, which ſhall briefly be deſcrib'd in their 
Order. . | | 

1. In the Belly, or middle Part of the Ship, there was 9pm, 
carina, or the Keel, which was compos'd of Wood, and therefore 
from its Strength and Firmneſs call'd seipn : It was plac'd at the Bot. 
tom of the Ship, being deſign'd to cut, and glide thro' the Waves (4) 
and therefore was not broad, but narrow and ſharp ; whence it 
may be perceiv'd that not all Ships, but only the waxpat, whoſe k 
Bellies were ſtrait, and of a ſmall Circumference, were provided 
with Keels, the reſt having uſually flat Bottoms (3). Round the 
Keel were plac'd Pieces of Wood to ſave it from receiving Damage, 
when the Ship was firſt launch'd into the Water, or.bulg'd again 
Rocks; theſe were call'd 2abouare, in Latin cunei, according to 
Ovid (c), GE Os 8 


Jamque labant cunsi, ſpoliataque tegmine ceræ 
Kina pat et. | 


The Wedges break, and looſing all its Wax, 
A Hole lets in the Water. 


Next to the Keel was 94245 (4), within which was contain i 
8 or Pump, thro' which Water was convey'd out of the 
After this was q , 7roms, or ſecond Keel, being plac'd be⸗ 
neath the Pump, and call'd a496tov, yraywn, xaemorodey ) 
By ſome it 1s falſely ſuppos'd to be the fame with gaaxs. 


* 


Above the Pump was an hollow Place, call'd by Herodotus IR 
vnde, by Pollux xu and aces, ( becauſe large and capacious, at- 
ter the Form of a Veſlel or Belly) by the Latins reftudo. This was 
ſurrounded with Ribs, which were Pieces of Wood riſing from the 
Keel upwards, and call'd by Heſychius vors, by others 2% N, 
(the Belly of the Ship being contain'd within them) in Latin cofte: 
Upon theſe were plac'd certain Planks, which Ariſtophanes calls 
Eye opel, or eTepunids, 5 Ip 
Hence proceed we to the NAM pe, latcra, or Sides of the Ship, 
which encompaſs'd all the former Parts on both Hands: Theſe were 
compos'd of large Rafters extended from Prow to Stern, and call'd 
CH (g), Cornpes (V), and Cowdpdle (7), becauſe by them 
the whole Fabrick was begirt or ſurrounded. 
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1 (a). Hamer: Scboliaſt. Odyſſ, u.. (6) Jſidor, Lib. XIX. cap. I. (e) Metam. XI. 
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In both theſe Sides the Rowers had their Places, call'd 07g, 

d N, In Latin fcri and tranſtra, plac'd above one another: 
he loweſt was call'd 2dAauG, and thoſe that labour'd therein 
%: The middle Cu, and the Men (Uyor : The uppermoſt. 
dro, whence the Rowers were term'd Spavimzu la). In theſe were 
aces thro' Which the Rowers put their Oars ; theſe were ſome- 


lenk, but more uſually diſtinct Holes, each of which was deſign'd 
ra ſingle Oar ; theſe were ſtil'd Eri, ur]? as alſo 


em were by a more general Name term'd +y#wTa, from con- 
ining the Oars (6); but t#yxwTiv ſeems to have been another. 


here the Paſſengers ſeem to have been plac'd : On the Top of all 
eſe was a Paſſage, or Place to walk in, call'd meg &r, and 
de de-, as joyning to the Ipuvor, or uppermoſt Bank of 
gars. | FD, | Fo | 

2. Tewpz, the Prow or Fore-deck, whence it is ſometimes call'd 
fry, the Fore-head, and commonly diſtinguiſh'd by other me- 
kohorical Titles taken from human Faces. In ſome Ships there is 
ention of two Prows, as like wiſe of two Sterns; thus was Danaus's 
hip adorn'd by Minerva, when he fled from Ægypt. It was cuſto- 
ary to beautify the Prow with Gold, and various Sorts of Paint and 
olours : In the primitive Times Red was moſt in Uſe, whence Ho- 
r's Ships were commonly dignify'd with the Titles of wammprs 
d potytyomutgnor, or Red-fac'd : The Blue likewiſe, or Sky-colour 
as frequently made uſe of, as bearing a near Reſemblance to the 
olour of the Sea, whence we find Ships call'd by Homer xwwavorea- 
1, by Ariſtophanes weveuCoau. Several other Colours were alſo 
ade uſe of, nor were they barely varniſh'd over with them, but 
ery often anneal'd by Wax melted in the Fire, ſo as neither the 
un, Winds or Water were able to deface them. The Art of do- 
g this was call'd, from the Wax, «neoyegpia, from the Fire, 
0 17 it is deſcrib'd by Yitruvins (c, and mention'd in O- 
ia (a), | | | | 


— Pits coloribus uſtis | 
Cæruleam matrem concava Puppis habet. 


The painted Ship with melted Wax anneal'd, 
Had 7ethys for its Deity. — . 


theſe Colours the various Forms of Gods, Animals, Plants, &c. 
ere uſually deſcrib'd, which were often added as Ornaments to 
her Parts alſo of the Ships, as plainly appears from the ancient 
lonuments preſented to the World by Bayfur. "I 


1 —„ 


_— " — 
— 


Cr. (b) Atheneus Lib, V. (c) Lib. VII, cap, IX, (d) Faſtorum 


The 


mes one continued Vacuity from one End to the other, call'd 
ue, becauſe not unlike the Eyes of living Creatures: All of 


hing, ſignifying the Spaces between Banks of Oars on each Side, 
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The Sides of the Prow were term'd TTse2, or Wings, and my, 
according to Scheffer, or rather repeat ; for ſince the Prow is coq, 
monly compar'd to an human Face, it will naturally follow that ij 
Sides ſhould be call'd Cheeks. The Top of theſe, as likewiſe oft, 
Stern, was call'd TapsZapene (a), becauſe void of Rowers. 

3. Hei urn, the Hind-deck or Stern, ſometimes call'd sed, th 
Tail, becauſe the hindmoſt Part of the Ship: It was of a Figuy 
more enclining to round than the Prow, the Extremity of whit 
was ſharp, that it might cut the Waters; it was alſo built hight 
than the Prow, and was the Place where the Pilot ſat to ſteer: 
The Bow of it was call'd She ,˖0, the Planks of which that wy 
compos'd, Ts aerrTovera, There was another Place ſomething ly, 
low the Top call'd gonvd)or, the interiour Part of which wy 
term'd &y92pucov. : 

Some other Things there are in the Prow and Stern that deſcr;: 
our Notice; as thote Ornaments wherewith the Extremities of tl; 
Ship were beautify'd, commonly call'd in general &, (5), 0 
veay x50ovides ), in Latin, Corymbi; which Name is taken from th 
Greek wweuuſs usd in Homer, _ 


om 
Ties 
or a 


| priv 
Pra) 

* 
Nov 
ſom: 
he 
Hut 


ei ND ev d 0, Hg. 
Tho' this Word in Greek is not, as in the Latin, apply'd to the 0. 
naments of both Ends, but only thoſe of the Prow (4): Theſe ar 
"likewiſe call'd &xeocvare, becauſe plac'd at the Extremiry of t 
Sox &, which was a long Plank at the Head of the Prow, and there: 
fore ſometimes term'd werxetarace (e); the Form of them ſome 
times reſembled Helmets, ſometimes living Creatures, but mol 
frequently was winded into a round Compals, whence they at: 
ſo commonly nam'd Corymbæ and Coronæ. . | 
To the 4xg5%a1m_ in the Prow anſwer'd the de in the Stem 
which are often of an orbicular Figure, or faſhion'd like 1 
to which a little Shield, call'd & , or gomdfory, was fie 
8 affix d: Sometimes a Piece of Wood was erected, whereo 
ibbands of divers Colours were hung, and ſerv'd inſtead of: 
Flag (JF) to diſtinguiſh the Ship, and of a Weather- cock to (ignite 
the Quarters of the Wind. „ | 
 Xlwiox®- was fo call'd from , a Gooſe, whoſe Figure it reſen 
. bled, becauſe Geeſe were look'd on as fortunate Omens to Marine! 
for that they ſwim on the Top of the Waters, and fink nor. Th 
Ornament, according to ſome, was fix'd at the Bottom of the Pros 
where it was joyn'd to the foremoſt Part of the Keel'; and was tit 
Patt to which Anchor: were faſten'd when caſt into the Sea: Bu 
others carry i+ *© the other End of the Ship, and fix it upon the Er 
tremiey Stern (g). „ 
 Tle-{oymer was the Flag whereby Ships were diſtinguiſh'd fro 
one another: It was plac'd in the Prow, juſt below the 59a, being 


— — 4 


; fa) Thucydidis ScholiaBes, (bb) guid as. (c) Homerws. (d) Etymoſogici Aut! 
e) Pelliz, ) Follux, Euſtatbius. (g) Etymologic! Actor. 
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K-metimes carv'd,and frequently painted, whence it is in Latin term'd 
Aura, repreſenting the Form of a Mountain, a Tree, a Flower, 
br any other Thing; wherein it was diſtinguiſh'd from what was 
Tall'd rutela, or the Safeguard of the Ship, which always repre» 
ented ſome of the Gods; to whoſe Care and Protection the Ship was 
commended; for which Reaſon it was held ſacred; and had the 
Privilege of being a Refuge, and Sanctuary to ſuch as fled to it 
Prayers alſo and Sacrifices were offer'd, and Oaths confirm'd before 
Fr, as the Manſion of the tutelar and preſiding Deity of the Ship: 
Now and-then we find it taken for the @Þg#ywer (a), and perhaps 
me few Times the Images of Gods might be vn Mat upon 
dhe Flags: By ſome it is plac'd alſo in the Prow (4), but by moſt 
Authors of Credit aſſign'd to the Stern: Thus Ovi, (to omit more 
Haſtances) in his Epiſtle of Paris, BILE 


Accipit & pickos puppit adunca Beof. 

The Stern with painted Deities richly ſhines. 
Irarther, the kutela and Sonn are frequently diſtinguiſh'd in 
Expreſs Words, that being always ſignify'd by the Image of a God; 


this uſually of ſome Creature, or feign'd Repreſentation : Hence the 
dame Author (c), | . | 7 F 


Eft mi hi, ſitque, precor, flave tutela Miner væ, 
Navis & d pid caſſide nomen habet. | 


__ Minerva is the Goddeſs I adore, . 
hl And may ſhe grant the Bleſſings I implore ; 
The Ship its Name a painted Helmet gives, 


"WV here the tutelar Deity was Minerva, the a>gmuwer the Helmet. 
ein like manner the Ship wherein Europa was convey'd from Phæ- 
icin intd Crete, had a Bull for its Flag, and Jupiter for its tutelar 


 WDcity ; which gave Occaſion to the Fable of her being raviſh'd by 


that God in the Shape of a Bull. It was cuſtomary for the Anci- 
Ents to commit their Ships to the Protection of thoſe Deiries, 
hom they thought moſt concerned for their Saftety, or to whom 


hey bore any Sort of Relation or Affection: Thus we learn 


from Euripides (d), that Theſeus's whole Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty 
dail, was under the Care of Mizerva the Protectreſs of Athens; A- 
thiles's Navy was committed to the Nereids, or Sea-Nymphs, be- 
auſe of the Relation he had to them on the Account of his 
Mother Theris, who was one of their Number; and ( to mention 

o more) the Bæotian Ships had for their tutelar God Cadmus fe- 


P _— —— 
2 9 — 


(a) La8antius Lib. I. cap. I, Servius Æneid. v. Gloſſe veteres. (b) Precepius 
F I 75 XII. cyrillus in catena ad eundem Prophetam. (c) Ds Trittibus. 
pg ends 2 


preſented with a Dragon in his Hand, becauſe he was the Foun- 
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der of Thebes, the principal City in Beotia. Nor were whole Flee 
only, but ſingle Ships recommended to certain Deities, which the 
Ancients uſually choſe out of the Number of thoſe who were re. 
puted the Protectors of their Country or Family, or preſided over 
the Buſineſs they were going about; thus Merchants committed 
themſelves and their Ships to the Care of Mercury, Soldiers to 
Mars, and Lovers to Venus and Cupid ; 1o Paris tells his Miftrel; 
in O0, e 5 


| Qua tamen ipſe e vehor, comitata Cupidine parvo 5 | 
| Sponfur conj ugii ſtat Dea picta ſui. | 2 


Venus, who has betroth'd us, painted ſtands 
With little Cupid on my Ship 


On the Prow of the Ship, about the So, was plac'd a round 
Piece of Wood call'd rwy4s, and ſometimes 5pSwApts, the Eye 
of the Ship, becauſe fix'd in its Fore-deck (a); on this was inſcrib 
the Name of the Ship, which was uſually taken from the Flag, x 
appears in the fore- mentioned Paſſage of Ovid, where he tells u 
his Ship received irs Name from the Helmet painted upon it; 
hence comes the frequent Mention of Ships call'd Paß, Sylt, 
Bulle, Rams, Tygers, &c. which the Poets took Liberty to repreſent 
as living Creatures that tranſported their Riders from one Coun. 
try to another; nor was there (according to ſome') any other 
Ground for thoſe known Fictions of Pegaſus, the wing'd Hork 
of Bellerophon, or the Ram that is reported to have carried Ph 
® Colchos, with ſeveral others, that occur every where in the 
oets. 7 £57] nn 
The whole Fabrick being completed, it was fortified with Pitch 
to ſecure the Wood from the Waters; whence it comes that Homer's 
Ships are every where mention'd with the Epither of wxauvey, or 
Black. The firſt that made uſe of Pitch, were the Inhabitants df 
Pheacia (b), call'd afterwards Cor/ica. Sometimes Wax was em. 
ploy'd in the ſame Uſe ; whence Ovid (c), 9 On 


Cerula ceratas accipit unda rates. 
„Ihe azure Sea receives the waxy Ships. 


Now. aud then it was apply'd with a Mixture of Roſin, or othet 
Materials fit for the ſame Purpoſe ; whence the Colour of Ships wi 
not always the {ame, and the Epithets aſcrib'd to them in the Poets 
are Various, 


Alter all, the Ship being bedeck'd with Garlands and Flowers 
the Mariners alſo adorn'd with Crowns, ſhe was launch'd into the 
Sea with loud. Acclamations, and other Expreſſions of Mirth, and 


a) Palla Eicſtatbius, Apollonii Scholiaſtes Argon. Lib, I. v. 1089, (6) Suidd 
Nav ja, (c) Epiſt. Oenon. v. 2. d 9 | 
n IT 


Chap. XVI. Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 131 
Hoy (a); and being purify'd = a Prieſt with a lighted Torch, an 
Irgg and Brimſtone (65), or after ſome other Manner, was conſe- 
crated to the God whoſe Image ſhe bore. 
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HA f. XVI. 
Of the Tackling, and Inſtruments requir'd in Na- 
11021119»: enn ; 
N E Inſtruments us'd in Navigation were of divers Sorts, be- 
1 ing either neceſſary to all Sorts of Navigation, or only ſome 
Form of it, as that by Sails, by Oars, &c. The chief of the for- 
mer Sort were as follow: | = 
naſtixtor, gubernaculum, the Rudder, plac'd in the hindmoſt Deck, 


Wort of Ships had only one Rudder, but thoſe of greater Bulk, as 
Wften as Occaſion requit'd, had more, inſomuch that ſometimes we 
ead of four, Rudders in one Veſſel : The Places of theſe are un- 
Wecrtain, being perhaps not always the ſame ; but it ſeems probable, 
hat when there were only two Rudders, one was fix'd to the Fore- 
deck, the other to the hindmoſt; whence we read of vg &upimgup- 
ſeems to have been fix d to each Side of the Veſſel. | 
| "Aves, an Anchor, the firſt Invention of which ſome aſcribe to 
the Tyrrhenians (c); others to Midas the Son of Gordius, whole 
Anchor, Pauſanias tells us, was preſerv'd in one of Jupiters Temples 
fill his Days: Since there were divers forts of Anchors, it is not 
Improbable that both theſe may juſtly lay claim to Part of the In- 
Fention, The moſt ancient Anchors are 1aid.to have been of Stone 
d), and ſometimes of Wood, to which a great Quantity of Lead 
Was uſually fix d: In ſome Places Baskets full of Stones (e), and 
backs filI'd with Sand were employ'd to the ſame Uſe: All theſe 
rere let down by Cords into the Sea, and by their Weight ſtay'd 
he Courſe of the Ship. Afterwards Anchors were compos'd of Iron, 
Ind furniſn'd with Teeth, which being faſten'd to the bottom of 
he Sea, preſery'd the Veſſel immoveable ; whence. se, and 
Dertes are frequently taken for Anchors in the Greek and Latin Poets. 
it firſt there was only one Tooth, whence Anchors were call'd e- 
wor (F); but in a ſhert Time a ſecond was added by Eupalamus 
, or Anacharſis the Scythian Philoſopher (): The Scholiaſt upon 
#olonins (i) confidently affirms, that this ſort of Anchors was us'd 
the Argonauts, yet herein he ſeems to deſerve no great Credit, 


(a) Atbenews Lib. v. (b) Apul eius Aſin. Lib. XI. (c). Plin. Lib. VIII. cap. ult. 
Apellonius Argonaut. Ar rianus in Periplo Ponti Euzini, (e) Foſepbus M £<ui- 
%. Zwyua, (F) Pollux. (8) Plin. Lib. VII. cap. ult. (b) $trabo Lib. X. ex 


K 2 for 


oro, (i) Argon. I. v. 1271. 
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: hereby the Pilot directed the Courſe of the Ship. The ſmaller 


0%, or Ships with two Sterns; when there were four Rudders, one 
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132 Of the Military Affairs of Greece, Chap. XVI 
for that he runs contrary to the Teſtimonies of other Writers, an! 
his cwn Auther Apoellonius makes mention of none but thoſe of Stent 
The Anchcrs with two Teeth were call'd 4pziCoaor; or & 11415: uy, 
and frcm ancient Mcnuments appear to have*been much what the 
fame with thoſe us'd in our Days, only the tranſverſe piece cf We 
upon their Handles is wanting in all of them. Every Ship had ſt. 
veral Anchers, one of which turpaſling all the reſt in Bigneſs and 
Strength, was peculiarly term'd.14e9, in Latin ſacra, and was nervt. 
us'd but in extreme Danger; whence ſacram anchoram ſolvere is Pre. 
verbially apply'd to ſuch as are forc'd to their laſt Refuge. 

Epja2, Spin), eiu, ſalurra, Ballaſt, wherewith Ships wer 
rois'd, whence it is call'd #ggoAigude mAots: It was uſually of Sand, 
but ſometimes cf any other ponderous Matter : Dicmedes, in hi 
Voyage from Trey, is ſaid to have employ'd the Stones of that C. 
ty's Walls to this Uſe (a). It is ſometimes call'd x«paats and 1. 
N (6). OILY | . | 

BN, call'd Ly Hcrodotus x4]amepumemn (c), by Lucilius, Catapin. 
tes (d), was an Inſtrument wherewith they ſounded the Depth d 
the Sea, and diſcover'd whether the Bottom was firm and comm. 
dicus for anchoring, or dangerous by reaſon of Quick-ſands, or other 
Obſtructions. It was commonly of Lead or Braſs, or other pon. 
derous Metals, and let down by a Chain into the Deep (e). 

Koh, call'd by Sophocles mAnuree (f), in Latin, Conti; long Poles, 
us'd to ſound the Depth of ſhallower Waters, to thruſt the Ship 
from Rocks and Shelves, and to force her forwards in Fords and 
Shallows where the Waters had not Strength enough to carry her 

AT1CdIpau, ö n, Or KAImuayes, Were little Bridges or Stair 


joyning the Land to Ships, or one Ship to another. 
AvTXlov, 4vTAO, in Latin, hauſtrum, tolleno, or tellena, &c. a Swige 

or Engine to draw up Water... i 
To ſome cf the above-mention'd Inſtruments certain Ropes weft 

requir'd, and. diſtinguiſn'd according to their ſeveral Uſes; as, 

Helo, ancoralia, or ancerari?, the Cables wherewith Anchov 

were caſt into the Sea; call'd ſometimes »41x0: (2), or x4puyacr (WM. > 

Whence in the Place of St. Mathew, where Chriſt ſpeaking of tit 'gh 

Difficulty of a'rich Man's entring into Heaven, tells his Diſciples 

it is harder than for a Camel to paſs thro' the Eye of a Needle; 

_ TheophylaF and ſome others interpret the Word xdwyaG+, not of the 

Animal call'&a Camel, but a Cable (5)... 

 *"PupsJe, Axel, or p, parelcones, remulci, Ropes by hid 

Ships are tow'd. | WTCC 

- Amiae, Sie, nacud]e, mourn, retinacula, Cords whet 

with Ships were ty'd to the Shoar. In moſt Harbours Ston 

were erected for this purpoſe, being bor'd thro' like Rings, and 

thence call'd dαππτ t ,t, to theſe the Cords caſt out of the Sten. 

were bound: This Cuſtom was always obſery'd when Ships can s 


* 


7 


— — —— — 


(a) Lycopbronis caſſandr. v. 618. (b) Heſychius, (c) Euterpe. (4) Lib. XIX 
cap. IV, (e) Gloſſæ in Act. Apoſt, cap. A XVII. (f) Pollux, (pg) Ariſtojts 
Sctolioflcs, () Fhavorin us. (i) Mattlæi Evangel, cap, XI x e 


Into Port; and therefore when they put to Sea, it is uſually ſaid 
hey did /o vere funes, looſe their Cords : Inſtances of this are every 
here frequent, but I ſhall only give you one out of Quid a), who 
Peaks thus of Aneas's Followers, | | 

3 Eneade gaudent, ceſoque in littore tauro, | FO 
) Torta coronate ſolvunt retinacula navis. : 


A Bull the joyful Trojans ſacrific'd 
} Upon the Shoar, then loos'd the Rope that ty'd 
he Ship all crown'd with Garlands. 


de Violence of the Winds and Waves; for which Reaſon in thoſe 
ommodious Harbours that lay not expos'd to them, Ships remain'd 


Hooſe and unty'd ; whence Homer (5), 
EY Nl 4%, bw & 2959 mHouarls avs 
So ſtill the Port, there was no need of Ropes. 


| [ proceed to the Inſtruments, which were only neceſſary to ſome 
prt of Navigation; where I ſhall firſt treat of thoſe requir'd in 
"Whowing, which were as follow? „„ 1 
5 Kinn, rem?, Oars, fo call'd from one Copas, by whom, 'tis ſaid, 
a hey were firſt invented. IIX A, in Latin, Palmula, or Tonſa, was 
e Blade, or broad Part of the Oar, which was uſually cover'd 
Sith Braſs, that it might with greater Strength and Force repel the 


„es, and endure the longer. There were ſeveral Banks of Oars 
ad gradually above one another; the Oars of the loweſt Bank 


ee ſhorter than the reſt, and call'd Suatzwure, or SN dba: 

hoſe of the middle Banks were term'd Cdν⁰ε],; thoſe of the up- 
offer oſt 2p tynmuge and Spavindes, and were the longeſt, being at 
e greateſt Diſtance from the Water; wherefore that the Rowers 
est be the better able ro weild and manage them, it was cuſto- 


„ to pur Lead upon their Handles (c), leſt the Bottom ſhould | 


ut-poiſe the Top. 


3 : | 
Ne, were round Pieces of Wood whereon the Rowers hung 
4 . . as 7 
eir Oars when they reſted from their Labours: Hence yaus m9- 
>; 7. e. a Ship with three Rows of Sgalwui, or a I THe; - -- 


Team, WyTwmn'ss, ſtrophi, or firuppi, were Leathern Thongs (d), 
ee berewith the Oars were hung upon the calm! ; thoſe alſo, with 
hich the Rudder was bound. Leather, and Skins of Beaſts were 
:nW21y'd alſo to ſeveral other Uſes ; as to cover the ſcalmi, and the 
. oles thro' which the Oars were put forth to preſerve them from 
eng worn (e). There were Skins under the Rowers, call'd um. 


5 


vun Metam, Lib, XV. «. 695. (3) och! A v. 136. Vide Annota'iones noſtras 


; Lycophronis Caſſandr. v. 29. (e) Atb. neus Lib, V. (d) Etymologie? Autor. 
Mr. Scholiaſt. 0dyſl, J, (e) Suidas v. K . OT 00 Ro 
if K 3 _ 
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rde End of yas this was, that the Ships might be ſecur'd from 
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tec, and ſometimes vTayxarie, or varmuu F i., from (4, 
ving the Elbows or Breeches of the Rowers. 55 

Eduni2, ow pare, Co, in Latin, tranſtra and juga, Were the 
Seats of the Rowers. FO . 10 

The Inſtruments us'd in Sailing were as follow : 

Isi, gd ο 0. se, dpue, vela, Sails, which are by ſome thought 
to have been firſt invented by Dædalus, and to have given Original 
to the Fable cf his uſing Wings: Others refer this Invention 00 
Icarus, making Dædalus the Contriver of Maſts and Sail-yards (1): 
At firſt there was only one Sail in a Ship, but afterwards a greater 
Number was found convenient; the Names of which were theſt: 

Ape, by ſome taken for ſupparum, or the Top- ſail, which 
hung on the Top of the Maſt. | 

Axe ne, the great Sails ((). 

Ab, the Trinket, or ſmall Sail in the Fore-deck (c): Other 
make az4mov and qe the ſame. 

EmdyouGr, the Miſen-ſail, which was larger than the forme, 
and hung in the Hind-deck (4). 

Sails were commonly of Linen, ſometimes of any other Mater. 
als fit for receiving and repelling the Winds: In Dio (e) we have 
mention of Leathern Sails; it was likewiſe uſual for want of other 
Sails to hang up their Garments; whence came the Fable of Hr. 
les, who is ond to have ſail'd with the Back of a Lyon, be cauſc he 
us'd no other Sail but his Garment, which was a Lyon's Skin (/) 

Ks die, xicy]ea, antennæ, the  Sail-yards, Pieces of Wood fix'l 
upcn the Maſt, to which the Sails were ty'd (g): The Name fig- 
ni fies an Hern, whence its Extremities are calld expoxiguu, its Arms 
inclining to an orbiculoy Figure, are term'd a . The Latin 


Poet hath us'd cornua in the ſame Senſe (VJ, 


—— Peloque ſuperba capaci 
Cum rapidum hauriret Boream, & cornibus omnes 
Colli geret flatus.— — 


Other Parts it had cloſe to the Maſt call'd 5 M, and ovulos, 
being thoſe by which it was mov'd. 

Ilses, mals, the Maſt. Every Ship had ſeveral Maſts, but we att 
told by 4ri/orle, that at firſt there was only one Maſt, which being 
ſix'd in the Male of the Ship, the Hole into which the Foot of it 
was inſerted, was nam'd yen Spy (i), in Latin, modius. When they 
landed, the Maſt was taken down, as appears every where in Home, 
and plac'd cn a Thing call'd igo#xy, which, according to Sidi, 
was a Caſe, wherein the Maſt was repoſited ; but Eaſtathius will have 
ir to be nothing but a Piece of Wood, againſt which it was rear d 
The Parts of the Maſt were theſe: IIIRVA, or the Foot. Awe, 
or, according to Athenæus, Aves, or ręeπο , to which the Sal 


— 


(a) Plin. Lib. VII. cap. LVI. (0 Hefychiw. (c) Suidas. v. doxey. Idoru. 
(4% Heſychins, Iſidorus. (e), Lit, x xxx. (f) Servius n. VIII. (g). Home. 
r! *cholzafies Iiad. „. (b) Silius Italicus Lib. XIV. (i) Homeri Sckeliaſtes © 
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was fix d. Kee #7207, the Pulley, by which the Ropes were turn'd 
Wound. GO x5, built in the manner of a Turret, for Soldiers to 
ſtand upon, and caſt Darts: Above this was a Piece of Wood call'd 
elo, the Extremity of which was term'd ha, on which hung 
|; Ribband call'd, from its continual Motion, 6Hoeiwy, turning round 
with the Wind. | F | 

The Names of the Ropes requir'd to the Uſe of the above-men- 
tion d Parts, were theſe that follow, as enumerated by Scheffer: 
EmToyor were the Ropes call'd in Latine anquinæ, wherewith the 


Sail yards were bound to the Main-Maſt (a): Others will have them 


22́ꝰuꝝ K 
— - 


. «a ££, ® - $<- - . 
— 


to be the ſame with the Latin rudentes, which were thoſe that go- 
vern'd the Sail-yards, ſo as one Part of the Sails might be hois'd, 
the other lower d (4), according to the Pleaſure of the Pilot. Others 
E will have the Cord wherewith the Sail-yards were ty'd to the Maſt, 
to be term'd xd, ceruchus, anchonis, and rudens ; that whereby 


they were contracted or dilated, de (c), in Latin 4 (a): 


Iles, in Latin pedes, were Cords at the Corners of the Sails (e), 


| whereby they were manag'd as Occaſion requir'd. Tlesmdts were 
E ſmall Cords below the pedes, which were ſo contriv'd as to be loos'd 


and contracted by them: The Uſe of both theſe was in raking the 
Winds, for by them the Sails were contracted, dilated, or chang'd 


from one ſide to another, as there was Occaſion. 


e 


Mequeia were thoſe whereby the Maſt was erected, or let down 


Y others will have them to belong to the Sails. 


fles rope were Cords, which paſſing thro” a Pulley at the Top of 
the Maſt, were ty'd on one ſide to the Prow, on the other to the 


| Stern, to keep the Maſt fix d and immoveable 


The Materials of which theſe and other Cords were compos'd, 


were at firſt ſeldom any Thing but Leathern Thongs; afterwards 
they us'd Hemp; Flax, Broom, Palm-leaves, Philyry, the Bark of 
res, as the Cherry, Teil-tree, Vine, Maple, Carpine, Oc. 


FVV 
Of the Inſtruments of War in Ships. 


| \ THAT I have hitherto deliver'd concerning the Parts and 


Conſtruction of Ships, has been ſpoken in general without 
[reſpe& to any particular ſort of them; it remains therefore, that 


* 


in the next Place I give you a brief Account of what was farther 


neceſſary to equip a Man of War. NT 
Eu oN, roſtrum, was a Beak of Wood fortify'd with Braſs, 


| hence it is call'd taxon veav in Diodorus (g, and Ships have 


| (a) Suidas. (b) Phavorinw, (c) Suidas. (d) Iidorus. (e) Ariftopbanis Sc hol. 

Furt. Act. I. Scen. 1, Apolonii Scholiaftes, Vide meum, & Meurfii Comment. in 
Icophronis Coffandr, v. 1013. (f) Apollonii <cboliaftes. (2) Lib. xx. 
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ſometimes the Epithet of 5zax<.Coxor : One or more of theſe wy 
always faſten'd to the Prow to annoy the Enemy's Ships, and th 
whole Prow was ſometimes cover'd with Biaſs to guard it ficn 
Rocks and Aſſaults. The Perſon that firſt us d theſe Beaks is ſai 
to have been one Piſz an Italian a); forfit will not be alle w'd thy 
the primitive Greeks had any Knowledge of them, ſince no ſud 
Thing is mention'd in Homer, which could ſcarce have happen 
had they been invented at the Time of the Trojan War: Vet ſh. 
Jus (b) gives Neſtor's Ship the Epithet of JexipCon®, or arm'd with 
ten Beaks, and Iphigenia in Euripides ſpeaks of Brazen Beaks, 


My you n odd | 
led e Avis q 
Tecs eis dps. 


0 that theſe Ships with Brazen Beaks 
Had never enter'd Aulis Ports. 


But it may juſtly be queſtion'd, whether theſe Ports do not take 
their Deſcription from the Practice of their own Times, a Thing 

. enough with Men of that Profeſſion. Theſe Beaks were at 
_ firſt long and high, but afterwards it was found more convenient 
to have them ſhort and firm, and plac'd ſo low as to pierce the Ene. 
my's Ships under Water; this was an Invention of one Ariſto a Ci 
rinthian, who communicated it to the Syracuſians in their War with 
the 4thenians, againſt whom it prov'd a conſiderable Advantage; 
for by theſe new Beaks ſeveral of the Athenian Men of War were 
overturn'd, or torn in Pieces at the firſt Shock (c). Above the 
Peak was another Inſtrument call'd axouCoals, and it appears from 
ancient Medals, that the Beaks themſelves were uſually adorn'd 
with various Figures of Animals, Go. __ 

E mwTid\s were Pieces of Wood plac'd on each ſide of the Prow (4) 
to guard it from the Enemy's Beaks; becauſe Prows are uſually com- 
par d to Faces, theſe were thought to reſemble Ears, whence their 
Name ſeems to have been deriv'd : For thoſe: are miſtaken that 
would have them belong to the Hind-deck (e). 

KamFpoudla, cui or Hatches, ſometimes call'd xa74- 
 Fedyuares, Whence we meet With „ess mIpegy wh a ανάνne et 
and rectæ, cover'd Ships, or Men of War; which are frequently op. 
pos'd to Ships of Paſſage or Burden, which were agg, an 
apert.e, uncover'd, or without Hatches: This Covering was of Wood, 
and erected on purpoſe for the Soldiers, that they ſtanding, as it 
were, _ an Eminence, might level their miſſive Weapons with | 
greater Force and Certainty againſt their Enemies. In the primitive 
Ages, particularly about the Time of the Trojan War, we are told 
by Thucydides, that the Soldiers us'd only to fight upon the foremoſt 

and hindermoſt Decks (57), and therefore whenever we find How?! 


— 6—— — 


(a) Plin, Lib VII, cap, I. I. (%% Mouse, (c) Diodorut Siculws Lib. XU. 
% Toucydidhs6eboliafles Lib, vf. e] Erywalogich Auftor. (J) lib 1. 


y to underſtand him of theſe Parts, which alone us'd to be cos 


e 1 

in thoſe Days. Thus he tells us of Ajax defending the Gre. 
Ships againſt the Attack of the Trojans (a), | | 
— ixet” £75 H, PiCd wv 

; He march'd upon the Hatches with long Strides. 

b 


Ind of Ulyſſes preparing himſelf for the Encounter- with Sg la, he 


eig Ixelavyds tas 


Nec ens. 
Upon the Hatches of the foremoſt Deck ; 


He went. | 


« W'ic other Parts of the Ship are ſaid to have been firſt cover'd by 
e Thaſtans (c). 5 | 

Beſide the Coverings of Ships already mention'd, and call'd x“ 
Hua, there were other Coverings to guard the Soldiers from 
heir Enemies, calbd DE-, waugedypants MD ,- 
7, νει Ni , i N He, in Latin, Plutei ; and ſome- 
mes Propugnacula: Theſe were commonly Hides, or ſuch-like Ma- 
rials, hung on both Sides of the Ship, as well to hinder the Waves 


rom falling into it, as to receive the Darts caſt from the adverſe 


Il 
t 


e lips, that under theſe, as Walls on both Sides, the Soldiers might 
m ithout Danger annoy their Enemies. 


G,, a certain Machine, which being. uſually a Part of theſe 
hips, cannot be omitted in this Place: It was a vaſt and maſſy 


1) Wicce of Lead or Iron caſt in the Form of a Dolphin, and hung wit 
- Words and Pullies to the Sail-yards or Maſt, which being thrown 
r With great Violence into the adverſe Ships, either penetrated them, 


nd ſo open'd a Paſſage for the riſing Floods, or by its Weight and 
olce funk them to the Bottom of the Sea (4). 7 
Another Difference berwixt Men of War and other Ships was, 


„ut the former commonly had an Helmet engraven on the Top of 
- Wicir Maſts (e), Ln os 

d 1 | 

1 3 — rn rnnrrmrmmmmmm——_ „ 

t ) Hiad. of. (b) ody. K. (c) Plin. Lib, VII. cap. LII. (d) 4riſtophanis 


holiaſtes, Suidas. (e) Gyraldus de Navigat, cap. XII. 
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ak of iv vn9s, which his Schaliafts interpret Hatches, we are 
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- CHAP. XVIII. 
of the Mariners and Soldiers. 


WE are told by Thucydidcs, that amongſt the Ancients the 
were no different Ranks of Sea-men, but the fame Perf, 
were employ'd in thoſe Duties, which were. in later Ages en 
. Cuted by divers, to whom they gave the ſeveral Names of Kow: 
Mariners and Soldiers; whereas at firſt all theſe were the {an 
Men who laid down their Arms to labour at the Oar, and pe 
form what was farther neceſſary to the Government of their Ship; 
but, as often as Occaſion requir'd, reſum'd them to aſſault their | 
nemies: This appears every where in Homer, out of whom I fbi 
oblerve this one Inſtance ; | 


5 — d d oy Exam merThxor]t 
EjuCtEaqy mnfov tie. 
Fach Ship had fifty Rowers that were skill'd 

Well in the ſhooting Art. 


Theſe were term'd duTeperTau (a). This was the Practice of thoſ 
Times wherein no great Care was taken, no extraordinary Prep: 
rations made for equipping Men of War, but the ſame Veſſels wer 
thought ſufficient for dee and Fight: After wards whe 
the Art of Naval War began to be improv'd, it was preſently un 
derſtoo that any one of. the fore-mention'd Occupations was enouy} 
to require the whole Time, and Application of the Perſons employ'l 
therein; whence it became cuſtomary to furniſh their Ships of Wa 
with the three following Sorts of Men: 

befreit, nm Ta, call'd by Polybius (b oi vmtoourſes, and by the 
fame Author (c), with Xenophon (d), . TAypoparet, tho' we ity 
told by the Scholiaſt upon Thucydides, that this is a Name of very large 
Extent; comprehending not only thoſe that row'd, but all other 
Perſons in the Ship, and ſometimes apply'd to any Thing elſe con. 
tain'd therein. When Ships had ſeveral Banks of Oars, the uppet- 
moſt Rowers were call'd Ipavirai, and their Bank Sp (e): The 
loweſt Seazuor, HAgpira, and wAdutucs, and their Bank 3 
Ne-: Thoſe in the Middle Cuzirau, and peooUv3ior, and all their 
Banks, how many ſoever in Number, cui. Every one had a di 
ſtin& Oar, for except in Caſes of Neceſſity one Oar was never ma- 
nag'd by above one Perſon, as Scheffer hath prov'd at large; yet theit 


Lo! 


——C 


— Reta, a ths. 2 2 


Pa) Suidas, Pole Lib. 1. cap. IX. Thucydides, (b) Hiſtor. Lib. X. (e) Lib. || 
* Hiſtor. Lib. I. (e) Pour, Ariflophanis Scholiaſt es, Suidas, Etymolegid 
Auctor. | | 


Labour 
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abour and Pay were not the ſame ; for ſuch as were plac'd in the 


he Length of their Oars, underwent more Toil and Labour than 
boſe in the inferior Banks, and therefore were rewarded with grea- 
er Wages. The Rowers in Ships of Burden were call'd 5p-yyu8 
wma (a), thoſe in Triremes qeinęt nu, and the reſt ſeem to have 
id different Appellations from the Names of the Ships they la- 
jour'd in. T hoſe that were foremoſt in their reſpective Banks, and 
it neareſt the Prow, were call'd rpoxom ; and on the other Side, 
oſe who were plac'd next the Stern, were term'd S, as be- 
ns behind their Fellows. Their Work was eſteem'd one of the 


ons Malefactors were frequently condemn'd to it; for, beſide their 
nceſſant Toil in Rowing, their very Reſt was uneaſie, there being 
jo Place to 1epoſe their weary'd Bodies, beſide the Seats whereon 
they had laboux'd all the Day; therefore whenever the Poets ſpeak 
their ceaſing from Labour, there is Mention of their lying down 
pon them: Thus Seneca (6), 


— credita eſt vento ratis, 
Fuſuſque tranſtris miles. | 


Unto the Wind the Ship was left, 
The Soldiers lay along their Seats. 


Lo the ſame Purpoſe Virgil (c), 


1 _— placida laxarant membra quiete 
n Sub remis fuſi per dura ſedilia nautæ. 


And now along their Seats the Rowers laid, 
Had eas'd their weary'd Limbs with Sleep. 


er, only the Maſters (a), or Perſons of Quality were permitted to 


_— _ * — 
Ph 1 


Kad q ap' Odvooni cope p TE, Aivovle 
Nnds i ixpl ogy Yaugupns ( ive virgshov VS) 
Rnecuvns, av 5 Y duns iCnouTo, N R νν 
IN „„ 


But Cloaths the Men for great Dye ſpread, 

' And plac'd an eaſie Pillow for his Head, 

On theſe he undiſturb'd ſecurely ſlept, 
Lying upon the Stern. _— 


(4) Pollux Lib, vn. (% Agamemnon v. 437. (e) Xneid. v. v. 836. (d) Tbeo- 
Itroft u Nie! g %s. (e) Ody . V's v. 7 9 | j h 


ppermoſt Banks, by reaſon of their Diſtance from the Water, and 


orſt and moſt wretched Drudgeries, and therefore the moſt noto- 


he reſt of the Ship's Crew uſually took their reſt in the ſame man- 


ive Cloaths ſpread under them; ſo we read of Ulyſes in Homer (e), 
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Such as would not be contented with this Proviſion, were look d u 
on as ſoft and delicate, and unfit to endure the Toil and Hay 
ſhips of War; which Cenſure the Athenians paſy'd upon 41; 
biades, becauſe he had a Bed hung on Cords, as we read in 9. 
ranch „ ; 9 
Ned nu, Mariners, were exempt from drudging at the Oar, bi 
erform'd all other Duties in the Ship; to which end, that all Thing 
might be carry'd on without Tumult and Confuſion, every one hy 
his proper Office, as appears from Apollonius, and Flaccus's Argingy 
ticks, where one is employ'd in rearing the Maſt, another in fitting 
the Sail-yards, a third in hoiſting the Sails, and the reſt are beſtow! 
up and down the Ship, every one in his proper Place: Hence thy 
had different Titles, as from ape, Sails, the Perſons appointed; 
govern them were call'd d ere, thoſe that climb'd up the Rope 
to deſcry diſtant Countries or Ships, were term'd 9azyoCa mw, an 
the reſt in like- manner: There were a Sort of Men inferiour to tl; 
former, and call'd ue-vanrai, who were not confin'd to any certain 
Place or Duty, but were ready on all Occaſions to attend on th, 
reſt of the Sea-men, and ſupply them with whatever they wanted) 
The whole Ship's Crew were uſually wicked and profligate Fe 
Jows, without any Senſe of Religion or Humanity, and therefvr, 
reckon'd by Juvenal (c) amongſt the vileſt Rogues, 


Invenies aliquo cum perguſſore jaceutem, 
Permixtum nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis. 


You'll ſurely find his Company, ſome Tarrs, 
Cut-throats, or roguy Vagabonds. 


The Soldiers that ſerv'd at Sea, were in Latin term'd claffurii 
in Greek &nC4Ta, either becauſe they did CA, Tis „as, al 
cend into Ships; or Sn ov 6#þalrav mu xamurpopa]e, frem aſcend 
ing the Hatches where they fought. They were arm'd after the 
fame Manner with thoſe deſign'd for Land-Service, only there ſeems 
always to have been a greater Number of heavy-arm'd Men than 
was thought neceſſary by Land; for we find in Plutarch (d], that off 
eighteen Men employ'd to fight upon the Hatches in every one 0! 
Themiſtocles's Ships, only four were light-arm'd : Indeed it highly 
Imported them to fortiſie themſelves in the beſt manner they could 
ſince there was no poſſibility of retiring, or changing Places, but 
every Man was oblig'd to fight Hand to Hand, and maintain his 
Ground till the Battle was ended; wherefore their whole Armoul, 
tho' in Form uſually the ſame with that employ'd in Land-ſervice, 
vet exceeded it in Strength and Firmneſs .. Beſide this we find allo 
ſome new Inſtruments of War never us'd on Land, the principal of 


which are theſe that follow): 


— | 


1 — 4 


, Alibi e. I) Colmes Rbodiginus Lib, XXV. cap, XI. (e) Satir. vill. 


? 


hut | Av PAT! 
: | | » : 
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Sbesla vavuae (a), Spears of an unuſual Length, ſometimes 
cceding twenty Cubirs, whence they are call'd in Livy (b) haſte 


” and by Homer Sosa Vavpays and wage (c); 


ol v na) d Eur EnCavTes | 
Margoiot Eugoidt, me pt og 63 vivoly *XATE 


Navuedyd, vou. 


With Spears, that in the Veſſels ready lay, 
Thele ſtrove to make the Enemy give way; 
Long Spears, for Sea-fights only made, compos'd 
Ot ſev'ral Pieces. 


Jain in another Place (a), 

; Nahe NN Ev5%v phe vad pay oy MALLIYTE 

HO Kor EAnTpoiorys, dVorgurrronmygys | 

A Spear with Nails compacted and made ſtrongz 


That was full two and twenty Cubits long, 
He brandiſh'd. | 


r’ S ve,. ü was an Engine of Iron, crooked like a Sickle 
| and fix'd*o the Top of a long Pole, wherewith they cut in ſun- 
rthe Cords of the Sail-yards, and thereby letting the Sails fall 
own, diſabled the light Ships. Not unlike this was another In- 
rument, arm'd at the End with a broad Iron Head edg'd on botli 
* * they us'd to cut the Cords that ty'd the Rudder 
me Ship. 8 

Kzpatar were Engines to caſt ſtones into the Enemies Ships. 


de Main-maſt, and retembled a Battering Ram; for it conſiſted of 
long Beam and an Head of Iron, and was with great Violence 


« uſh'd againſt the Sides of adverſe Ships © 
e ce, in Latin, manus ferrea; was a Grappling-Iron, which 


ley caſt out of an Engine into the Enemies Ship: It is ſaid to 
ave been firſt us'd in Greece by Pericles the Athenian (i), at Rome 


hich, as Scheffer colle&s out of Athenæus, were Hooks of Iron 
nging on the Top of a Pole, which, being ſecur'd with Chains 
the Maſt, or ſome other lofty Part of the Ship, and then caft 
ith great Force into the Enemies Veſſel, caught it up into the 
ir. The Means us'd to defeat theſe Engines, was to cover their 


— 


(a) Herodotws, (5) Hiltor, Lid, XXVII. cap. XLV, (c) Iliad. o. v. 387. (d) J. 
«d, o. v. 677. (e) Pollux. (J) Lib. XXII. (g) Vegetius Lib. IV. cap. ult. 


ontinws Lib. II. cap» III. (1) Plin. Lib. YU, cap. LVII. 


Sergey (e), call'd by Appian SopuJpimaver, by Diodorns (F) 


We find another Engine mention'd by Vegetius, which hung upon 


f Duilius (k). Different from theſe were the eons, harpagines, 
ud to be invented by Anacharſis (I) the Scythian Philoſopher ; 


1 
+ ; g 


) Diodorws Siculus Lib. XII. Atbenew. (i) Plin. Lib. VII. cap. LXI. ( Julius 
| Ships 
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Ships with Hides, which caſt off, or blunted the Stroke of the 
ron (a). | 0 | 
The Dominion of the Seas was not confin'd to any one of; 
Grecian States; they were continually contending for Empire, ,, 
by various Turns of Fortune ſometimes poſſeſs'd, and again in 
few Months or Years were diſpofleſs'd of it: The Perſons that e 
joy'd it longeſt, and maintain'd it with the greateſt Fleet ah 
Grecce had arriv'd to the Height of its Glory, were the Athenin 
who firſt began ſerioully to N to Naval Affairs abo 
the Time of Xerxes s Invaſion : The firſt that engag'd them in thi 
Enterprize was Themiſtocles, who conſidering their Inability to gg 
poſe the Perſians by Land, and the Commodiouſneſs of their \ 
tuation for Naval Affairs, interpreted the Oracle that advisd 
defend themſelves with Walls of Wood to this Purpoſe, and pn 
vail'd upon them to convert their whole Time and Treaſure 
the building and fitting out a Fleet. The Money employ'd » 
this Deſign, was the Revenue of the Silver-Mines at Lawreati 
Which had formerly been diſtributed among the People, who 
ang ee Perſuaſion, were induc'd to part with their Incom 
that Proviſion might be made for the publick Security : With thi 
an hundred Triremes were rigg'd out againſt Xerxes's numeroy 
Fleer, over which by the Aſſiſtance of their Allies, they obtain'd a 
entire Victory. Afterwards the Number of their Ships was encreas\ 
by the Management of Lycurgus the Orator to four Hundred ) 
and we are told by 1ſocrates (c), that the Athenian Navy conſiſte 
of twice as many Ships as all the reſt of the Grecians were Maſte 
of: It was made up of two Parts, one being furniſh'd out by th 
Athenians themſelves, the other by their Confederates. 
The Fleer equipp'd at Athens was maintain'd after the Manne 
preſcrib'd by Themiſtecles till the Time of Demoſthenes,who, to ingr 
tiate himſelf with the Commonalty, reſtor'd to them their ancle 
Revenues, and devis'd a new Method to procure Money for thi 
Payment of Sea-men, and the Conſtruction of new Men of War 
This he effected by dividing the richer Sort of Citizens into a 
Abele, or Companies, which were oblig'd according to their ſeve 
ral Abilities, to contribute largely out of their own Subſtance 
and in Times of Neceſſity it was frequent for Men of Eſtates to ri 
out Ships at their own Expence, over and above what was requir 
of them, there being a generous Contention between the leading 
Men in that Common-wealrh, which ſhould out-do the reſt in fri 
whe” his Country. os Eg by „ oh 
The remaining Part of the Fleet was compos'd of Allies; fe 
the Athenions underſtanding how neceeſſary it was to their Affai 
to maintain their Dominion of the Seas, would enter into no Leagu 
or Confederacies with any of their Neighbours, but ſuch as engag 
themſelves to augment their Navy with a Proportion of Ships 
which became a double Advantage to the Atheniant, whoſe Flee 
was ſtrengthen'd by ſuch Acceſſions, whilſt their Allies were held u 


„ 4 — 


” 


(a) Thucydi des Lib. viu. Poll ur. (b) Pluzarchw, (e) Panegyrica, . Obed! 


1 
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edience, as it were, by ſo many Hoſtages, all which upon an 
yolr, muſt needs fall into the Hands of the Athenians PT boſe 
nes that Were remote from Sea, or unable to fit out Veſſels of 
xr, were oblig'd to ſend their Proportion in Money (a). Theſe 
toms were firſt brought up after the ſecond Perſian War, when 
[was agreed by the common Conſent of all the Grecians, that 
y ſhould retaliate the Injuries receiv'd from the Barbarians, by 
crying the War into their own Country, and invading them with 
hole Strength of Greece, under the Conduct of the A4rhenians, 
to had at that Time rais'd themſelves a very high Reputation by 
ir mighry Naval Preparations, and the ſingular Courage, Wiſ- 
and Humanity of their two Generals, Themiſtocles and Ari 
. Afterwards, being grown great in Power, and aiming at no- 
ng leſs than the Sovereignty of all Greece, they won ſome by Fa- 
urs and ſpecious Pretenc2s, others by Force of Arms to comply 
ih their Deſires; for their Manner of treating the Cities they 
nquer'd, was to oblige them either to furniſh Money, paying 
at Tribute they exacted, or to ſupply them with Veſſels of War, 
Thucydides reports of the Chians,when fubdu'd by the Athenians (b); 
hon alſo (c), and Diodorus (d) mention the ſame Cuſtom : Thus 
one Means or other the greateſt Part of the Grecian Cities were 
wn in to augment the Athenian Greatneſs. 


eas NA XIX. 
Of Naval Officers. 


HERE were two Sorts of Officers in all Fleets, one govern'd 
the Ships and Mariners, the other were entruſted wich the 
mmand of the Soldiers, but had likewiſe Power over the Ship- 
aſters and their Crew, theſe were, 8 | 
iTagy ©, vavapy©, or Sexmps, Præfectus claſis, the Admi- 
, whoſe Commiſſion was different according to the Exigency of 
mes and Circumſtances, being ſometimes to be executed by one 
re, ſometimes in Conjunction with other Perſons, as happen'd 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, who were ſent with equal Pow- 
w command the /4thenion Fleet in Sicily : Their Time of Con- 
ance in Command was Jikewiſe limited by the People, and, as 
ky pleas'd, prolong'd or ſhorten d. We read of Epaminondas (e), 
t finding his Country like to be brought into great Danger upon 
t Reſignation of his Office, he held it four. Months longer than 
vas commiſſion'd to do; in which Time he put a,new Face upon 
tTheban Affairs, and by his wiſe Management diſpell'd the Fears 


0 Xenopbon Hiltor, Grec, Lib. VI. (6). Lib. VII. () Hiſtor, Lib, I. (4) Lib, 
4 nn 


but 


. & altis in locis. (e) cornelius Nepos in Epaminon 


lay under; which done, he voluntarily lay'd down his Power, 
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144 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. X1y 
but was no ſooner diveſted thereof, than he was call'd to accoy 
for holding it ſo long, and narrowly eſcap'd being condemmdt 
Death; for it was fear'd that ſuch a Precedent might ſome Tim, 
other be a Pretence to ambirious Spirits, having ſo great Power, 
truſted in their Hands, to enſlave the Common-wealth. The fan 
Reaſon ſeems to have been the Cauſe of the Lacedæmonian Lan 
whereby it was forbidden, that any Perſon ſhould be Admiral aber 
once (a), which nevertheleſs ſtood them in no good ſtead, it therg, 
often happening that they were forc'd to commit their Fleet tory 
and unexperienc'd Commanders. «ts 5 25 
_  Emgaev's (b), ſometimes call'd 6+5raranoe©>, was Vice. admi 
or Com mander in Chief under the Admiral. £ 
Terſ pg ©, Captain of a Trireme, who commanded all the 
ther Soldiers therein. The Captains of other Men of War we 
dignify'd with Titles taken from the Veſſels they commandel, i 
re , &c. | i | 
The Officers that had care of the Ships, were the follow ing: 
 AgywCeprirau, thoſe who were entruſted with the Care u 
Management of all Marine Affairs, to provide commodious Ha 
bours, to direct the Courſe of the Fleet, and order all other Thins 
concerning it, except thoſe which related to War. 1 05 
KuCepriTns, the Maſter or Pilot had the Care of the Ship, an 
Government of the Sea-men therein, and ſat at the Stern to ſteer] 
All Things were manag'd according to his Direction, 'twas ther 
fore neceſſary that he ſhould have obtain'd an exact Knowledge. 
the Art of Navigation, which was call'd yuCsprynun Tt mn, a 
chiefly conſiſted in theſe three Things: 1. In the right Manag 
ment of the Rudder, Sails, and all the Engines us'd in Navigatic 
2. In the Knowledge of the Winds and celeſtial Bodies, their Mot 
ons and Influences. 3. In the Knowledge of commodious Harbou 
of Rocks, Quick- ſands, and other Occurrences on the Sea: All the 
 Acates in Ovid tells us he furniſh'd himfelf with, in order to 
come an accompliſh'd Pilot (c), 228 


Mox ego, ne ſcopulis hererem ſemper in iiſdem, 
Addidici regimen, dextra moderante carinam 
Hectere; & Oleniz fd pluviale capell ee, | 
Taygetemque, Hyadaſque oclis, Arctumq ue notavi, 
Ventorumque domos, & portus puppibus aptos. 


Leſt ſtruck againſt a Rock, IT there ſhou'd ſay, 
Of Steering well 1 learnt the uſeful Way, 
Obſerv'd the Arctos, and the Hyades too, 
The Stars that round Taygetes glitt'ring Shew, _ 
. Have mark'd th' O/enian Goat that Rain portends, 
And how a noiſy Wind each Quarter ſends; 


——_———. 


— 


& V. Pollux Lib. I. cap. IX. (e) Metamorpbeſ. Lib. III. in Fa Rey 
: | | car 


an 4 4 


(a) Plutarcbus Lyſandro, Xenophon Hiſtor. Lib,'TT.. (b) Sar Hiſtor. Lib. 
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T learn'd the ſafeſt Ports, and beſt Retreats 
For tatter'd Veſlels. 


145 


E. D. 


\; tothe heavenly Bodies, they were obſerv'd by Sailors upon a 
wo-fold Account, being of Uſe to them in prognoſticating the 
teaſfons, and Guides which way to ſhape their Courſe. The prin- 
ipal of thoſe us'd in foretelling, were Arcturus, the Dog-ſtar, Are, 


iomary to take Notice of various Omens offer'd by Sea-fowls, 
ines, and divers other Things, as the Murmuring of the Floods, 


he daſhing of the Billows againſt the Shoar, and many more, in all 
lich good Pilots were nicely skill'd. As to the Direction in their 
ſoyage, the firſt Practitioners in the Art of Navigation, being un- 
Kquainted with the reſt of the celeſtial Motions, ſteer'd all the Da 
the Courſe of the Sun, at Night betaking themfelves to ſome ſafe 
larbour, or reſting on the Shoar, and not daring to adventure to 
ca till their Guide was riſen to diſcover their Way: That this was 


1, 8 * o * - * 
"Fir conſtant Cuſtom may be obſerv'd from the ancient Deſcripti- 
s of thoſe Times, whereof I ſhall only obſerve this Inſtance (a), 
al Sol ruit interen, montes umbrantur opac!, 

; Sternimur optate gremio telluris ad undam, 

ele 


Seortiti remos, paſſimque in littore ſecco 
Corpora curamus, feſſos ſopor irrigat artus. 


The haſt'ning Sun had reach'd his wat'ry Bed. 
And Night the gloomy Mountains had o'erſpread, 
When Lots reſolving who ſhou'd wers be, 
Upon the Shoar we lie juſt by the Sea, 

ith Sleep our drooping Eyes we quickly cloſe, 
And give our weary'd Bodies ſweet Repoſe. 


FK. 5 


Afterwards the Phæniclans, whom ſome will have to be the firſt 
Inventors of Navigation, diſcover'd the Motions of ſome other 
gars, as may be obſerv'd in Pliny (5), and Propertius (c), 


Aueritis & cælo Phœnicum inventa ſereno, 
Due ſit ſtella homini commoda, queque mala. 


————— led by the Art, 
The wiſe Phenicians found, and did impart, 
You mind what Stars are Signs of Good or Harm. 


The Phenicians we find to have been directed by Cynoſura, or the 
fler Bear-ſtar (d) which was firſt obſery'd (as ſome are of Opinion) 


(a) Virgil, Æneid. III. v. 508, (6) Lib. VII. (c) Lib, II. v. 990. (d) Euſt a- 
w Tad, a. Arrianus Exped. Lib, VI. , 


ib, 


ar 


ric, Hyades, Hedi, Caſtor and Pollux, Helena, &c. It was likewiſe 


ee ſhaking and buzzing Noiſe of Trees in the Neighbouring Woods, 
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by Thales the Mileſian, who was originally a Phanician (a); when. 
as the Mariners of Greece, as well as other Nations, ſteer'd by t|, 
greater Bear call'd Helice ; whence Aratus, CY 


EAN ) N ade A 
Ei d Tu pradeg) TH Wa Yeh Vie dev. 


Helice always is the Grecians Guide, 
Whene'er they take a Voyage. 


Tor the firſt Obſervation of this they were oblig'd to Naupliis, 
we may believe Theor, or, according to the Report of Flaccy: (j) 
to 7:phys, the Pilot of the famous Ship Argo. But of theſe two, ys 
are told by Theon, the former was the ſecurer Guide, and therefor 
was follow'd by the Phanictans, who for Skill in Marine Affairs ou. 
ſtript not only all the reſt of the World, but even the Grey 
themſelves. 85 : 

Iles, or Sime, Was next under the Maſter, and had hi 
Place in the Head of the Ship, as his Name imports. To his Car 
was committed the Tackling of the Ship (c), and the Rowers why 
had their Places aſſign'd by him, as appears of Pheax, who per. 
form'd this Office in 7Theſcus's Ships (a). We find him every whe: 
aſſiſting the Maſter at Conlultations concerning the Seaſons, Place 
and other Things (e). ER 

Ken, portiſculus, agitator, or hortator remigum, is by ſome in- 
terpreted the Boat-1wain ; his Office was to ſignify the Word o 
Command to the Rowers (J, and to diſtribute to all the Crew thei 
daily Portion of Food (g). | 

TemeayAns, Was a Muſician, who by the Harmony of his Voice 
and Inſtrument, rais'd the Spirits of the Rowers, when weary with 

Labour (%), and ready to faint, as we read in Statius (i); | 


Acclivis malo mediis interſonat Orpheus 
Remigiis, tantoſque jubet neſcire labores. 


| : ] | a T 
Againſt the Maſt the tuneful Orpheus ſtands, 
Plays to the weary'd Rowers, and commands i 

den 


The Thought of Toil away.— 


Another, it may be the chief Uſe of this Muſick was to dired th 
Rowers, that they keeping Time therewith, might proceed in a re 
gular and conſtant Motion, leſt by an uncertain Impulſe of thei 
Oars the Courſe of the Ship ſhould be retarded (4) : Hence F1:c:'s 
in his Argonautics ; | 5 | | 


— 0 
OO TITS 3 


(a) Eyginus Lib. II. Poet. Aſtron. Euſtathius II. “. Theon, in Aratum (b) A 
Son. I. (c) Xenophon Admin. dom. Lib. v. (d) Atbeness Lib. XV. (e) Sid, 
Plutarchus, Agide, Xenophon Adminiſt. dom. Lib. v. Pollux. (f) Arrianw Exped (a 
Alex. Lib. VI. (g) Suidas, (b) cenſorinus cap. XII. (i) Thebaid. V. v. 30. ; 
| — i 


(4) Maximus Tyrivs Diflert, XXIII. 
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— carmine tonſas 
Ire docet, ſummo paſſim ne gurgite pugnent. 


His Notes direct how ev'ry Oar ſhou'd ſtrike, 
How they ſhou'd Order keep. -—— 


as alſo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (a); 


mediæ ſtat margine puppis, 

Qui voce alternos nautarum temperet ictus, 

Et remis dictet ſonitum, pariterque relatis 

Ad numerum plaudat reſonantia cerula tonſis. 


One ready ſtands to ſing a charming Song 
Unto the Sea-men as they row along, | 
Whoſe lively Strains a conſtant Movement keep, 
And ſhew when ev'ry Oar ſhou'd bruſh the Deep, 
Who, as the beaten Water {till reſounds, 
Applauds their Labour with his Voice. > 


F. P. 


lis Muſick was call'd „I/ / (5), or 73 neemerry peat (6). 
| AloTot, YewQVAdKEs, cuſtodes navis, Were oblig'd to take care that 
e Ship recerv'd no Damage by bulging upon Rocks, or otherways 


le 
65 


unding, and directing the Ship with long Poles ; 


Ns vauguAaues vrTees Vownnnelds 
TIafixoeos and ywsr1y vpray Tromy (a). 


As thoſe who in the Night-time mind the Ship, 
Direct and guide it with long Poles. -———— 


0 


i, or Sides of the Ship, according to Turnebus (e); or of the 
4%, Or got,eet F gi, 7. e. the Banks of Rowers. 

&veral other Names of Officers occur in Authors; as Tawias, 
ho diſtributed to every Man his Share of Victuals, being uſually 


ehe fame with the NL Ss, bur ſometimes it may be didtinct 
te m him. Homer mentions this Officer (J); 
il | : 1 


Ket Tapia: dA vivo Emmy ei Tote De. 


25 And Officers embark d, whoſe Care it was 
| To give each Man his Vicétuals.— 


i 


(a) Lib, VI. v. 361. (5) Ariftophanes, ejuſque <cbolia Ran. Act. II. Sc. V. Pol- 
. (e) Vipian, Lib. LIN. cap. VI. & VII. Pollux Lib. VII. cap. XXI. Euſt a- 


* Has &', (d) Sophocles Axaudy avhnopes (e) Adverſ. Lib. XXVIII. cap. XLIII. 
Had, t', | | N 


); whence, in the Night eſpecially, we find them employ'd in 


Td,ap3er, were either thoſe who had the Charge of the e # 
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148 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. Chap. xx 
Foapd's (a), was a Perſon whoſe Buſineſs lay ai? iy 1% 
about the Fire, and therefore is by ſome thoughr to have becn i, 
Cook; by others the Prieſt who offer'd Sacrifices. 1 — 1 
Abies, or zappards, was the Burſar who kept the Acccvg 
and regiſtred all the Receipts and Expences of the Ship. f 


* 
N 2 — a —. 
— — — 41 


HA AS. 
, their Voyages, Harbours, &c. 


"HEN it was deſign'd the Fleet ſhould put to d= 

the Signal being given by the Admiral, the Marins 
hal'd the Ships into the Water; for it was cuſtomary, when thy 
came into Harbour, to draw the Sterns to dry Land, to p 
vent their being toſs'd and diſſipated by the Waves. Hen” 
Virzil ; | | 


ES foe e 
— — i liitore puppes. ; h 
The Sterns ſtand on the Shear. 
It was frequent alſo for Sea-men, underpropping their Ships wit 
their Shoulders, to thruſt them forwards into the Sea; ſo we rea 
of the Argonauts in Valerius Flaccus (b), : | 
At ducis imperiis Minye monituque Frequcutes | or 
Puppem humeris ſubeunt, & tento poplite proni 5 2 
Decurrunt.ꝛꝛ 5 
| if 
j p Pat t 
The Prince commands that they no longer ſtay, Ich 
His Orders ſtrait the Minze obey; rt 
And kneeling down, their Shoulders heave the Ship 3 
Into the Main. „„ T 
h 
as * 


his was ſometimes perform'd by Leavers and Spars of Wed 
over which Ships were roul'd into the Deep ; theſe were call iſh 


EdM4.)45, eaadyyin (c), and according to Homer poyAoi (a); hen 
| LF y of 7 7 | : 1 9 1 * | FT, 
MoYA*t94v d &6% TW) KATHEUTEY His d 9. ven 

here 


The heavy Ship into the Sea they thruſt 
With Leavers. 


But to remedy the great Trouble and Difficulty of theſe Method 
Archimedes the Syracuſian oblig'd his Country-men with the ingen 00 7 


(a Tellux, () Argon, I, (c) Lehel, Polluz, ( d) 0dy, . 
8 c | | | 3 


a. — 
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us Contrivance of an Engine call'd Helix, whereby the Ships were 1 
ith great Facility remov'd from the Shoar (a). To do this they oF 
Lll'd nw TpVpyay ,t Or Vies xaTtp%Yay wg dN. 
| Before they embark'd, the Ships were adorn'd with Flowers and 
Tarlands, Which were tokens of Joy and Mirth (4), and Omens of 


a * 


ure Proſperity: Hence Virgil, 


—wvocat jam carbaſus auvas, | | 5 
Puppi bus laæti naute impoſuere coronas. 


eat Emperor of the Sea. Thus Anchiſes in Virgil (c) dares not ad- 
enture himſelf to Sea, till he has firſt addreſs'd himſelf ro Neptune 
T „ 


= rt avis mactavit honores, | 
Taurym Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo 


A Bull. to Neptune, and a Bull to you 
IIe ſacrific'd, Ao, as your due. 


great Number of Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe may be met with 
p ancient Writers. Nor was it enough for themſelves alone to 
ktition the Gods for Safety and Succeſs, but all the Multitudes 
batthrong'd on ſuch Occaſions to the Shoar, earneſtly recommend- 


| them to the Divine Protection, and joyn'd their fervent Prayers i 
their Deliverance from all the Dangers they were going to en- . 
punter (a). =o i diet 

This done, we are told by the 22 upon Apollonius, that it 
5 uſual to let fly a Dove; which, no . 
men of ſafe Return, becauſe that Bird is not eaſily forc'd to relin- 


hen they put to Sea, the Signal being given by a Shout, by Sound 
Trumpet, and ſeveral other Ways; in the Night it was uſually 
ven by Torches lighted in the Admiral-Galley ; an Inſtance 
hereof we have in Seneca's Agamemnon (e); ) 55 


Signum rerurfus regia ut fulſit rate, 5 
Et clara lentum remifem emovit tuba, 
Auxata primas prora ſecavit vias. 


rn 


% Plutarqhus Marcello, Atbenæus. (b) Ariſtophanis Scholidſtes Ac haxn. Act. II. 
J. (6) Eneid. III. v. 118. (4) Diodorws Siculus Lib, XIII. (e) V. 427. 


5 e Ihe 


- 4/4 _ IE 


Now's a fair Wind, and all the Sea-men crown * 
The Ship with Garlands. . | 79 
cauſe no Succeſs could be expected in any Enterprize without the 1 
vine Bleſſing and Aſſiſtance, they invok'd the Protection of the = 
ods by ſolemn Prayers and Sacrifices, which as they offer'd to o- 4 
er Deities, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who had any Concern ar 1 
ommand in the Sea, to the Winds and Tempeſts, to the whole 4 
Iran of marine Gods and Goddeſſes, but above all to Neptune the 1 


0 
oubt, was look'd on as au | 
1 


ſh its Habitation, but when driven away, delights to retuin. 
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The Torches being lighted, which, to guide 
Us home more ſafely, in the King's Ship ſtood, 
And ſummon'd the Trumpet's noiſy Sound, 
When ev'ry Man his, proper Oar had took, 
The Admiral ma ch'd firſt, and cut the Waves. | 
Et FO E. d 


The Ships were uſually rang'd in this Order: In the Front wen 
the lighter Veſſels, after thete follow'd the Men of War led on h 
the Admiral, which was commonly diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt hy 
the Richneſs of her Ornaments ; thus we find 4zamemmon's Ship in 
the fore-mention'd Place of Seneca going before the reſt ; 


| Aurata pri mat prora ſecauit wias, | 
Aperitque curſus, mille quos puppes ſecent, 


The Admiral went firſt, and cut the Waves, 
_ Prepar'd the yielding Deep, which afterwards 
A thouſand Veſſels cleav'd. 


Laſt of all the Veſſels of Burden came up. If the Winds were 
high, or Seas dangerous, they were extended out at Lengrh, ſailing 
| 2 by one; but at other Times they went Three or more in: 
Breaſt. 55 
When they arriv'd at any Port where they deſign'd to land, the 
firſt Thing they did was to run their Ships backwards upon thei 
Hind-decks in order to tack about; this they call'd &: tum, 
or eu vous gm (a), which Phraſe is by Thucydides elegantly 
apply'd to thoſe that retreat fighting, and {till facing their Ene. 
mies: Then they tack d about, which they term'd 8H5piger (6) 
turning the Heads of their Ships to the Sea, according to Virgil; 


Obvertunt pelago proras.— 4 
To the Sea they turn'd their Prows, 
Now the Rovers ceas'd from their Labours, and refted their Os 


which the Greeks call'd b f vad, the Latins, inhibere rem! i 
Theſe they hung upon Pins, as we find in Statius (c); 


f ni 
"nſe 
dn th 


Quinaunginta J trabibus de more revintdtis 
© Eminus abrupto quatiunt nova littora ſalts. 


«| | Their fifty Oars bung up, they rudely leap'd 
| Upon the new-found " - gan Boe | 10 


Dames 


ent 


& » 1 VF. 5 þ 4s 
1 N g 
r yioÞeKko bk 2. iq. y.lconks . " "POR POT 


"io ww Ae. _ — OE. 00 — 


(4) Ariteph, Sc bol. veſp. p. 437, (b) Cretiis: Aratess, (c) Thebaid, V. 344 15. 
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For fear their Oars ſhould be in Danger of being broken by the 
Floods, they hung them not ſo as to reach the Water, but upon the 


4 


Cides of their Ships; whence Ovid (a); 
Obvertit later! pendentes navita Femos. 
, | To the Ships Sides the Sea-men hung their Oars. 


| Being ſafely landed, they diſcharg'd whatever Vows they had 
Inade to the Gods, beſide which they uſually offer'd a Sacrifice 
ald SmCamhery, to Jupiter ſirnam'd SmCamje:G-, from enabling 
them Seſzvery Sm F vney, to quit their Ships, and recover the 
Land. Their Devotions were ſometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Ino 
nd Melicertes, the Cabir/, and other Gods of the Sea, but more 
ipecially to Neptune, who was thought tp have a peculiar Care of 
il that travell'd within the Compaſs of his Dominions: Thus the 
Heroes in Homer (6); | TR 


* 
'% 


At HCN. NN - tnmnulor worn, 
IZov, Toi ' & Swi WAdoons ie ß Cor 
Tavgss mppiararas Evooly hve wueam airy: 
Landed at Pylus, where King Nelens reign'd, 
With blackeſt Bulls they ſev'ral Altars ſtain'd, 
A Sacrifice to Neptune. 


> U oo» 


They who had eſcap'd a Shipwreck, or any other Danger at Sea, 
rere more particularly oblig'd to offer a Preſent to the Gods, as a 
eſtimony of their Gratitude. To this they ſometimes added the 
Carment in which they had eſcap'd, and a Tablet containing an 
count of their Deliverance. Jo which there is the following 
Alluſion in Horace (c), 


7 


0 


j 


— me tabula [acer | 
Votiva paries indicat uv'as 
Srfpendiſſe potenti 


Veſtimenta maris Deo. 


f nothing elſe remain'd, they did at leaſt ſhave their Hair, and 
mſecrate it to their Protectors. Thus Lucillius affirms of himſelf 


In the Epigram (a); 


' Taauxw, Y Nuphi, g Ivor, oh MeAne(Th, 
Ku EUS Keoridy, 9 Teeſud opus Deos, 
| EwyJds e mAgyss Auνννν , Sd NH 
Tas eigne integers, d 8 d Exc. 


= , o 


_ 


) Metamorpb. XI. 25. (b) Odyſſ, 1. v. 4. (c) Lib. 1. Od. V. (d) Anthol. 
| L 3 Hence 


% VI. cap. XXI. Epigr. 1, 
0 5 
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Hence Petronius Arbiter calls ſhaving their Hair, naufragorum uli. 
mum votum, the laſt Vow of Men in Shipwreck (a). It was alle 
cuſtomary for thoſe who had eſcap'd any other Danger, particy. 
larly E Em cwoewres voou, for ſuch as had recouer d from , 
dangerous Sickneſs, to ſhave off their Hair (6), The Z£gyprians ud 
to ſhave their own Hair when they paid their Acknowledgment; to 
the Gods for the Recovery of their Children (:). 
" Harbours were Places render'd either by Nature or Art, comm. 
dious for the Entertainment of Ships, and to defend them againſt 
the Inſults of Winds and Waves: The former Sort were ulual|y 
at the Mouth of a River, or in a Creek of the Sea, under the (o. 
vert of ſome lofty Promontory : The latter were vaſt Piles, or 
Heaps of Earth and other Materials caſt up in the Form of a $. 
micircle, with Arms of a vaſt Length extended into the Sea; theſe 
were call'd waai (d), from their Reſemblance to Crabs-Claws, or 
areal Ts MuWC& (e); or drm, as in Homer, who ſpeaks thus ef 
the Phorcynian Harbour (Ff); e 


—— Mo q apiCants e t 1 
Ax D f˙ανν,, MulWCr ads merTIyU. 


here two great Piles ſtood out, 
Which made a Haven. 


— 


Cicero terms them Ceruua (g). For the Security of the Ships en- 
clos'd therein, we find it uſual to fix to the two Ends vaſt Chains 
or Booms, as appears of the $Szracuſian Harbour mention'd in F- 
tinus (%): Nor was it unſtequent to guard them with great Pales 
fortify'd againſt the Water with Pitch: Hence Havens are ſome- 
times term'd in Latin, clauſtra, in Greck xAtoers (i). On both ſides 
of the Mole were ſtrong Towers (E), which were defended in tl 
Night, and all Times of Danger by Garrifons of Soldiers (/). Not 
far diſtant from hence was a Watch-tower with Lights to direct 
Mariners; this was call'd Pharos, which Name originally belongd 
to a little Tfland in the Month cf the River. Nile, where the firſt of 
theſe Towers was built, but afterwards was naturaliz'd both in 
Greece and at Rome. | 5 

The ſecond Part of the Harbour was term'd 5a, in Latin, af um 
2h faugcs, being the Mouth or Entry between the Arms of the 
Semicircle. e n Oo NEE n 

Mo, was the inmoſt Part of the Harbour neareſt to the Shour, 
and moſt ſecure from the Waves, inſomuch that their Ships were 
often ſuffer'd to lie looſe, whereas in ocher Parts of the Harbour 
they were uſually either chain'd to the Land, or lay at Anchor: I 


(a) Cap. LXIII. (6) Conf, Artemidorw Oneirocrit, Lib. I. cap. XXIII. (c) Bie. 
dorws iculus Bibliothec. Hiſt. Lib. I. (d) Diodorus iculus Lib. XII. Thucydides 
cBlia}t. (e) Pelyænus Strateg.” Lib. V. (F) 0dyſſ. . (g) Epiſt. ad Atric. 
Lib, IX. Ep, XIX. (6) Strateg. Lib. 1. (i) Thucyd, Lib. 11, (O Vegetivs Lib.) 
cap. II. (1) Wucydides, curtiul, Polens.... 
n 8 B AL, ” | a | Was 


1 
1 
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Mas diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Partitions by Walls, ere&ed for the 


L-Gion; theſe Places were call'd oppor (a), whence Homer (), 


——EvTogs d dvd Seo moto Eve 
* < ( 
Nijss &VorrApuor, dra Gems U H n. 


The Ships that far within the Harbour lodge, 
Without a Chain are ſate..—— YG 


hey were alſo term'd yawAorger „and all together compos'd what 
as call'd vavn I yues. Here were likewiſe the Docks, in which 
lips were built, or careen'd, and dragg'd to Land; theie were 
im d vewortzor (c), emera (a), veel, (e), XC. 


rat Numbers. Moſt Harbours were adorn'd with Temples, or 
Altars, where Sacrifices were ctter'd to the Tutelar Deities of the 
Place, and Preſidents of the Sea ; Mention of which we find as in 
ther Places, ſo particularly in Homer (g) who ſpeaks of a Cave in 


le Haven of Ithaca dedicated to the Naiades. 


What here Ships were not laid up for any confiderable Time, but 
bemain'd only till they were ſupply'd with Water or other Neceſſa- 
ics, or on ſome other ſhort Occaſions. They had ſeveral Names, 
Peing call'd 87% (Y), U 7), Lo (k), 0 (1), K. 


hence dein Plutarch (n) is term'd \roanaguery, Which imports 


„which anſwers in ſome Meaſure to the Latin Phraſe in Livy, 
auchoris ſtare, to ride at Anchor. 8 | 


cch ſides, but made after a different Manner; towards the Land 
hey fortify'd themſelves with a Ditch and Parapet, or Wall built 
in the Form of a Semicircle, and extended from one Point of the 
dra to another: This was ſometimes defended with Towers, and 
bautify'd with Gates, thio' which they iſſued forth to attack their 
Enemies. Homer hath left us a remarkable Deſcription of the Gre» 
an Fortifications in the Trojan War (o); | 
or I a7) Te&ey 0 ki, 
IIe UN, & Adp vNaVTE, 1 2UTDY 
Ey IN auToim mVA%s weToUeov ed degcyas, 
Or e di avTaov ImmAaon odds ein 


13ůüäüü„ 


(a) Euftatkins Odyſſ. v. Tliad. d. (Y) Odyf. v, (c) Diodorus Siculw Lib, XIV. 
das, (d) Homer Odyſſ.s', (e) Demoſtben, Schol. Orat. de Corona, Suidas, Ho- 
ln \chol. (f) Pollux Lib. IX. cap. V. (g 0dvſl. . v. 103, (H) Hefychins, 


 Strabo Lib. VIII. (4) Appianus Lib, V. (1) Polyb, Lib. I. (m) Tbucydides 


b. IV. ejuſque Scholiaſt (n) Pompeio. (o] Niad. . v. 436. 
Ss | EA 


noſt part of Stone, under the Covert of which the Veſſels had Pro- 


The adjacent Places were utually ſill'd with Inns and Stews 7) 
Pell ſtock'd with Females that proſtituted themie!ves o the Mari- 
ers, Merchants, and Artificers of all forts, who fock'd thither in 


8 Scheffer will have ftationes navium to differ from the former in this, 


Fr! per/g (n); and frequently at ſome Diſtance from the Shoar ; 


(heir being among the Waves; and by Thucydides dyctiv im any . 


| In Times of War they defended themſelves with Fortificationson 


_ exdides to have encamp'd him ſelf: But this ſeems only to have been 
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A bulky Wall, and lofty 'Tow'rs to ſhield 
Their Navy and themſelves, the Trojans build, 

On theſe ggeat Gates for Paſſages they make, 

Convenient Ways that all their Horſe ſhould take, 

And all around they dug a ſpatious Ditch, 

Fixing great Pales of Wood. 


5 


ED 


Toward the Sea, or within it, they fix'd great Pales of Wood, lik 
thoſe in Harbours ; before theſe the Veſſels of Burden were placi 
in ſuch Order, as they might be inſtead of a Wall, and give Pro 
tection to thoſe within; in which manner Niclas is reported by Ih. 


prattis'd when the Enemy was thought ſuperiour in Strength, aul 
rais'd in them great Apprehenſions of Danger. At other Ting 
all they us'd to do, was to appoint a few of their Ships to ob 
ferve their Enemy's Motions ; thele were term'd Teoguaaxid's; 0 
and the Soldiers 7vposper, or mveovgiSar, from mups3s, a Torch 
wherewith they fignify'd the Approach of their Enemies (6). When 
their Fortifications were thought ftrong enough to ſecure them 
from the Aſſault of their Enemies, it was frequent to drag their 
Ships to Shoar, Which the Greeks call'd £roaxav, the Romans, ſil. 
ducere (c). Around the Ships the Soldiers plac'd their Tents, 2 
ppears every where in Homer, Thucydides (d), and others; but this 
eems only to have been practis'd in Winter, when their Enemy's 
Fleet was laid up, and could not aſſault them; or in long Sieges, 
and when they lay in no Danger from their Enemies by Sea, asin 
the Trojan War, where the Defenders of Troy never once attempted 
to encounter the Grec/ans in a Sea- fight; at other Times the Ships 
only lay at Anchor, or were ty'd to the Shoar, that upon any A. 
larm they might be ready to receive the Enemy. 


BVB p 233; ↄꝑ—— i IS. —— . | * he A 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of their Enzagements, &c. by Sea. 


| fs preparing for an Engagement at Sea, the firſt Buſineſs was 
I. to disburthen their Ships of War of all Proviſions, and othe! 
Lumber not neceſſary in the Action, leſt by too heavy a Load they 
thould be render'd unweildy, and unfit for Service, being neither able 
with Force and Vigour to aſſail their Enemies, nor by lightly tacking 


* 


fa) Thucyd. Lib. I. 50 Polyeuus Lib, III. (Cc) Livius Lib, XXII. cap. XXIII. 
Sicere de Oc. Lib. III. (4) Lib. VI, | e 1 
| FFF abo 
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About to avoid their Onſets. This done, when the Enemy appear'd 

1 View, they took down their Sails, lou ei'd their Maſts, and ſecur'd 
whatever might expoſe them to the Winds, chuſing rather to be 
overn'd by Oars, which they could manage at their Pleaſure. On 
this Account We read that Hanno the Carthaginian being purſu'd by 
g Fleet of Dionyſius the Sicilian, to which he was much inferiour in 
Krrength and Number, and having no Way to make his Eſcape,took 
down his Sails as preparingeto fight; whereby decoying the Sicilians 
to do the like, whilſt they were buſie and obſerv'd him not, he un- 
Apectedly hois'd again his Sails, and made away (4). 

As to their Order of Battle, that was vary'd as Time, Place and 
ther Circumſtances requir'd ; being ſometimes form'd like an Half- 
moon, and call'd 56A@- ylwordys, the Horns jutting out towards 
he Enemy, and containing the ableſt Men and Ships ; ſometimes, 
n the contrary, having its Belly neareſt the Enemy, and its Horns 
nd backwards, whence it was term'd wwpr} Tggmezis: Nor was 
tunuſual to range them in the Form of a Circle, which they call'd 
% TT] ; or (to mention no more) in the Figure of the Let- 

cr V (%), with the Horns extended in a direct Line, and meeting 
the End; which Order was nam'd 6H»vapmns mpg matls, in La- 
in, forceps; and was uſually encounter'd by the Enemies rang'd into 
he fame Order inverted, whereby they reſembled the Figure of a 
Vedge or Beak, whence it was call'd cuncys or roſtrum; this en- 
Ibled them to penetrate into the Body of the adverſe Battle. 

Before they joyn'd Battle, both Parties invok'd the Gods to their 
Miſtance by Prayers and Sacrifices ; and the Admirals going from 
hip to Ship in ſome of the Lghter Veſſels, exhorted their Soldiers in 
 ſet-Oration to behave themſelves like Men: Then all Things be- 
a in Readineſs, the Signal was given by hanging out of the Admi- 
ald's Galley a gilded Shield, as we read in Plutarch; or a red Gar- 
ent or Banner (c); which wa: term'd azeey ovuane. During the 
levation of this the Fight continu'd, and by its Depreſſion, or In- 
ination towards the right or left, the reſt of the Ships were di- 
reſted in what manner to attack their Enemies, or retreat from them 
40. To this was added the Sound of Trumpets, which was begun in 
e Admiral's Galley (e), and continu'd round the whole Navy (): 
WW: was likewiſe uſual for the Soldiers before the Fight to ſing a 
Pan, or Hymn to Mars (g), and after the Fight another to Apollo. 
The Fight was uſually begun by the Admiral-galley, as we ſind 
Lone at the Battle of Salamis (%), and another Time by Artalus's 
hip (7) : It was carry'd on in two different Manners, for not only 
Wc Ships engag'd one another, and by their Beaks and Prows, and 

ſometimes their Sterns endeavour'd to daſh in Pieces, or over-ſet and 
nk their Oppoſers ; but the Soldiers alſo annoy'd their Enemies 
ith Darts and Slings, and upon their nearer Approach with 
words and Spears: Thus Lucan (E); EO 


oO SE 


NN ts e | | — | — 
(a) Polyenus Lib. v. (50 Vegetius. (c) Diodorus Siculus Lib, XIII. Poyæ- 
Is Lib. I. (4) Leo Taft. (e) Plutarchus Lyſandro. ( f) Diodorus Lib. XIII. 
WW: Sndas, (b) Diodorw Lib. III. (i) Poly iss Lib, XVI, (&) Lib. III. -; 
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Ut primum reſtris crepucrunt obvia roſtra, 
In puppim redicre vates, emiſſnque tela 
Aera texerunt, vacuumque cadentia pontum. 


The Ships firſt meeting ſhew their fierceſt Ns: 
And furioutly with claſhing Beaks engage 
Theſe turn about, and then the Javelins fly, 
And Show'rs of Arrows darken all the Sky, 
The Sea is cover'd o'er. 


Afterwards he goes on in this Mauner, 


Jam non excu;ſis pen tela lucertis, 
Nec longinqua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferro; 


Miſcenturque anus, navali plurima bello 
Eni agit; ſtat qui [que ſug de robore puppis 
Promis in ad ven Jos iu. —.— | 


They throw no longer Darts, no longer tr * 
With miſſive Arms to kill the Enemy; 


Both cloſe together come, their Swords they dran, 
Each ſtoutly keeps his Poſt. — 220 


Nor can it be wonder'd how they approach d ſo near one ancthe; 


when we find it uſual to link their Veſſels together with Chains et 
Grappling-Irons, of which I have os in one of the fore-going 
Chaprers 3 ; whence Silius (a), | 00 


3 * 


. 


—— - nijecta ligant hinc wincula ferri 


Atque illine naves, ſteteruntque ad prelia nexe ; 
Nec jaculo, aut lange certatur arundine fuſa, 
Comi uiis 8 glaaio rerreſtria prelia miſcent, 


Chain d fat with Irons both the Navies Hand; 
No Blood the Darts and flying Weapons ſpill, 
| With SW ords, they cloſely joyn d, begin to kill. 


| en for want of Irons they ſo fx 4 their Oars, as thereby 0 
hinder their Enerdics from retr eating : lo we read in Lacan (b) ; 
* ry | 
18 Sehe benen: rene, 7050 ai. ©quore bellum. 
bas | 
itte „The Shins they hold with Gars, and all around 


di „The Face of horrid War appears. — 


This ſoct of Combat was not unlike * RG W the 3 Pac; 
Þ prevailing over their Enemies, , enter > their SER by laying 


* IIb. XIV. 05 Lib, Ll, 
* 


1 


" Bridges 


could 
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Bridges between them, and having kill'd, or taken Priſoners all 
they found in Arms, ſeiz'd and dragg'd away their Ships. 

When a own was beſieg'd by Sea, they us'd to environ its Walls 
and Harbour with Ships rang'd in Order from one ſide of the Shoar 
co the other, and ſo cloſely joyn'd together by Chains and Bridges 
Ion which arm'd Men were plac'd, that without breaking their Qr- 
er, there could be no Paſſage from the Town to the Sea; this 
Leaguer D/odorus calls (5p (a). The better to prevent any At- 
tempts of the Beſieg'd, Demetrius is ſaid to have invented a fort of 
boom arm'd with Spikes of Iron which ſwam upon the Waters; 
this he plac'd at the Mouth of the Harbour of Rows, when he be- 
ſſeg d that City (5). Sometimes they block'd up the Harbour, or 
made a Paſſage to the Town by railing a vaſt Mole before it, as we 
tread of Alexander in the Siege of Tyre c); or by ſinking Ships fall'd 
with Stones and Sand, as we find prattis'd by the Romans. 
| The Attacks were uſually carry'd on by Men ſtanding upon Bridges 


ſeg d from their Walls: Thus Alexander in the Siege of Tyre ſo or- 
Wder'd his Gallies, that two of them being joyn'd at the Heads, and 
ee Sterns ſomewhat diſtant, Boards and Planks were laid over in the 
Faſhion of Bridges, for Soldiers to ſtand upon, who were in this man- 
per row'd cloſe to the Wall, where without any Danger they threw 
Darts at their Enemies, being ſhelter'd behind the Foredecks of 
their own Gallies (d). Here alto, that they might throw their miſ- 
e Weapons with greater Advantage, ard battec the Walls with 
Whcir Rams and other Engines, they erected Towers ſo high as to 
command the City-walls, from which having repell'd the Detenders, 
they by this Means had Opportunity to deſcend by Ladders, 
| The beſieg'd were not at a loſs for ways of defeating theſe Strate- 
gems; the Ships link'd together they pull'd aſunder with Iron Hooks, 
ie Paſſage to the Town they block'd up in the fame manner the E- 
nemies had done that of the Harbour, or other ways (e); if the 
could not hinder their Approach, they fail'd not to gall them with 


Things; and laſtly, to trouble you no farther, it was frequent for 
thoſe in the Town to deſtroy the Veſſels and Works of the Beſiegers 
by Fire-ſhips, as we find done by the Tyrians (f), who taking a 


the Head with Pitch, Tar and Brimſtone, then by the Help of Sails 
Wand Oars brought her cloſe to the Macedonian Fortreſs, where having 
t the combuſtible Matter on Fire, they retreated into Boats pre- 
Wpar'd for that purpoſe ; the Fire immediately ſeiz'd the Towers of 
the Fortification, and by the Help of Torches and Fire- brands caſt 
by thoſe in the Boats, the Work it ſelf took fire, and that vaſt Pile 
dn Which ſo much Time and Labour had been beſtow'd, was in a 
ew Moments quite demoliſh'd. The Uſe of Fire-ſhips we ikewite 
meet with amongſt the Rhodians in Diodoris the Sicilian (g þ 


(a) Lib. XIII. (5) Diodors« Lib, XX. (c) Curtis Lib, IV. (d) Idem ibidem. 


CHAP. 


% Thucydides Lib, VII. (F) Curtins Lib. IV. (g} Lib. XX. 


between the Ships, and thence with Darts and Stones forcing the Be- 


Parts, Stones, Fire-balls, melted Pitch or Metals, and many other 


large Veſſel, put a great Quantity of Ballaſt into the Stern, cover'd 
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i 71Qory being obtain'd, the Conquerors rode Home triumphar, 

laden with the Spoils of their Enemies, and dragging after 
them the captive Ships, as appears from the Inſtances of Alcibis. 
des in Plutarch, and Lyſander in Xenophon (a): The latter of theſe 
had Crowns or Garlands preſented him by all the confederate 
Cities of Sparta, as he palſs'd by them, which Cuſtom was conſtant. 
ly practis'd by the Grec/ans, from whom it ſeems to have been de. 
riv'd to Rome: Nor was the Admiral, or the Soldiers and Ma. 
riners (5) only adorn'd with Garlands, but their Ships were like. 
wiſe bedeck'd with them (c); whereby the Rhodians were once re. 
duc'd to extreme Danger; for their Enemies having made then. Wi 
ſelves Maſters of their Ships, crown'd them with Lawrel, and en. 
tering them, were receiv'd with great Joy into Rhodes (d); which 
Strategem was frequently practis'd in Greece (e). Nor were they 
beautify'd with Garlands only, but hung likewiſe about with 
Wrecks and broken Pieces of the Ships deſtroy'd in Battle, eſpecially 
the d N d4xporonte. xdpupuCa, and other ornamental Parts, which 
the Conquerors were induſtrious in procuring to grace their Tri. 
umphs ; whence of Hector threatning the Grecian Fleet with Deſtru. 
ction, Homer ſays, | 


as 1 ED. . 
Treꝭ rc 8 vnd y Smrtolav digg. kogup Cds 


Theſe they call'd 2xporyer?, and to deprive a Ship of them age. 
ere (F). In this Manner the Victors return'd Home, filling the 
Sea with their Shouts, Acclamations and Hymns; which were 
ſweeten'd by the Harmony of Muſical Inſtruments, as appears from 
the Example of Lyſander in Plutarch. | 
Being receiv'd into the City, they went ſtraightway into the Tem- 
les of the Gods, where they dedicated the choiceſt of their Spoils: 
Thus we read, that the Sracuſians having defeated the Athenians 
and the Rhodians after a Victory over Demetrius, fill'd the Temples 
of their Gods with Wrecks of Ships. Nor was it unuſual to preſent 
entire Veſſels to them; for we find that Phormio having overcome 
the Lacedæmoniaus, conſecrated a Ship to Neptune (g); and the C- 
cians after their great Victory over the Perſians at Salamis, are re- 
ported to have dedicated three Phænician Triremes (Y). 
Having paid their Complement to the Gods, the Remainder of 
their Spoils they beſtow'd in the Portico's, and other publick Places 


7 


— 


(a) Hiſtor. Lib. II. (5) Polyænus Lib. IV. (c) Diodorus Lib. XIII. (d) it 
truvius Lib. II. =p. VIII. (e) Polyenws, (F) Xenophon Hilt. Lib. VI. (8) Ds 
) Herodotus Lib, VIII. | 


doris Lib. XII. : 
0 
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their City, to preſerve the Memory of their Victory: To which 
rad they were likewiſe honour'd with Statues, Inſcriptions, and 
cophies, the laſt of which were ſometimes erected in their own 
ountry, but more frequently near the Place where they had over- 
own their Enemies, and were adorn'd with Arms, and broken 
Wrecks of Ships, which for that: Reaſon were look'd on as a Sign and 
Teſtimony of Victory; thus we are told by Thucydiaes (a), that in a 
Ficht between the Athenians and Corinthians, where both Parties 
hade Pretenſions to Victory; the former were by moſt eſteem'd to 
ave the juſt Title to it, as having poſleſs'd themſelves of their 
nemy's Wrecks ; and King Philip, tho' worſted by Attalus, yet be- 
tauſe he made a ſhift to keep his Fleet amongſt the adverſe Party's 
| 45 would have perſwaded the World that the Day was his 
pun (5). | | 
| Theſe were the Principal of "the Rewards peculiar to thoſe who 
id ſerv'd their Country by dea; others they ſeem alſo to have been 
Fequently honour'd with, which being common to thoſe who had 
den uſeful in other Stations, may be more properly referr'd to 
Sher Places, where I have already treated of them. The chief of 
ar Puniſhments was whipping with Cords, which was ſometimes 
nflicted on Criminals having their lower Parts within the Ship, 
and their Heads thruſt out at Port-holes, and hanging into the Sea. 
Thus one Scylax, Maſter of a Myndian Veſſel, was treated by Mega- 
lere for not being careful to keep Watch and Ward (:). 
There ſeems to have been a Puniſhment by which Offenders were 
dd with Cords to a Ship, and dragg'd in the Waters till they were 
frown'd ; in which manner Scya was treated by Minos, after ſhe - 
kad betray'd to him her Father and Kingdom. 
| Ur wy were thrown alive into the Sea, as we read of Jonas the 
rophet, PER, 
| tac, or ſuch as ref sd to ſerve at Sea after a lawful Sum- 
ons, were at Athens themſelves and their Poſterity condemn'd to 
Inu, Ignominy or Disfranchiſement (d), of which Puniſhment I 
ave ſpoken in one of the former Books. 
Ar . Deſerters, were not only bound with Cords and 
Flipp'd, as I d reports, but had their Hands like wiſe cut 
df, as we are inform'd by Suidas. | 
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Of the Care the Greecians had of Funerals, and Mie 

2 Perſons deſtitute thereof s © WM 
LUTO was the firſt who inſtructed the Grecians (0 int! 
Manner of performing their laſt Offices to the Decea 
| which gave Occaſion to the Inventors of Fables to aſis 
| him a vaſt and unbounded Empire in the Shades below, an 
_ conſtitute him ſupreme Monarch of all the Dead. And ſince thei 
zs ſcarce any uſeful Art, the Inventor whereof was not reckon'd: 
amongſt the Gods, and believ'd to patronize and preſide over tho 
Artificers he had firſt inſtructed; no Wonder if he who taught t 
rude and unciviliz'd Ages what Reſpe&, what Ceremonies were d 
to the Dead, had the Honour to be number'd amongſt the Deiti 
of the firſt Quality, ſince the Duties belonging to the Dead wi! 
thought of far greater Importance, and the Neglect of them a Cri 
of a blacker Character than thoſe requir'd by the Living: Fort! 

(a) Diodorus Siculus Lib. v. cap, XV» Wo, 

FEES ; | - ' 
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Dead were ever held ſacred and inviolable even amongſt the moſt 
darbarous Nations; to defraud them of any due Reſpect was a 
oreater and more unpardonable Sacrilege, than to ſpoil the Tem- 
ples of the Gods; their Memories were preſerv'd with a religious 
Care and Re verence, and all their Remains honour'd with Worſhip 
and Adoration; Hatred and Envy themſelves were put to ſilence, for 
it was 3 a Sign of a cruel and inhuman Diſpoſition to ſpeak 
evil of the Dead, and proſecute Revenge beyond the Grave; no Pro- 
vocation was thought ſufficient to warrant ſo foul an Action, the 
higheſt Affronts from themſelves whilſt alive, or afterwards from 
[their Children, were eſteem'd weak Pretences for diſturbing their 
| Peace. Offenders of this kind were not only branded with Diſgrace 
land Infamy, but by Solon's Laws incurr'd a ſevere Penalty (a). 


{ But of all the Honours paid to the Dead, the Care of their Fune- {58 
aal Rites was the greateſt and moſt neceſſary ; for theſe were look'd «A 
upon as a Debt ſo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge it, were 49 


thought accurs'd; hence the Romans call'd them juſta, the Grecians 
hu, YOM VomTouWey Ehpay od, &c. all which Words im- 7 
ply the inviolable Obligations which Nature has laid upon the Li- 44: 83 
ving to take Care of the Obſequies of the Dead. And no Wonder if $M 
they were thus ſolicitous about the Interment of the Dead, ſince : 


they were ſtrongly poſleſs'd with an Opinion, that their Souls could _ 
ot be admitted into the Elyſian Shades, but were forc'd ro wander 53H 
deſolate and without Company, till their Bodies were committed to 1 
the Earth (5); and if they never had the good Fortune to obtain of 
human Burial, the Time of their Excluſion from the common Re- 14 
ceptacle of the Ghoſts was no leſs than an hundred Years; whence 1 

bn moſt of the Poets we meet with paſſionate Requeſts of dy ing Men, 1 15 
er their Ghoſts after Death, for this Favour: Iwill only give you 1 
one out of Homer (c), who introduces the Soul of E/p:nor earneſtly 1 
bcſeeching Ulyſes to perform his Funeral-Rites; 5 —_— 

| Nu Nf r 7 omwev yerdCowumy & T4551 mwy, 418 
Hess T dbu, N FATS os geh wũ 7 n¼ / bu, his 
Tnatutys , O pavov £VI waporrty EN, 1 

Mi u' 4xAau50v, 4.2a.7]0y , omv3v Kd]ancnay Wl 

Noc ede, un To m7 3500 mivinc Hlopal.. : 74 

7 When homewards bound th' infernal Shades you quit, | Fa » 
/ Don't me unhappy Wretch, my Friend, forger. 1 
0 If ought of dear Concern you've left behind, it ] 
n With Zeal tow'rd me let that affect your Mind: + 
1 If aged Sire, your Wife, or hopeful Heir can bind, pt 4 
6 Ler Dirge and Burial ſolemnize my Fate, Js: 7 
; Leſt I ſhou'd prove to th' Gods a Reprobate : 3 7 

of This, this I beg, this earneſtly implore, 1 


Thus will my Soul to bliſs be wafted o'er. . A. 


1 IT 


| (a) Demaſt hen. Orat. in Leptin. Plutarc hs Solone. (b) Homerus Iliad, 4. (0 0- 
. N. V, 66, 72. | | Y 
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This was the Reaſon why of all Imprecations, the greateſt was t 
wiſh that a Perſon might «m-.9&- ixmm]ev X. i. e. die deſtitute 
of Burial ; and of all Forms of Death the moſt terrible was that 
by Shipwreck, as wherein the Body was ſwallowed up by the 
Deep; whence Ovid, tho' willing to reſign his miſerable Life, pe: 
prays againſt this Death; | 


. Demite nauſragium, mors mihi munus erit. 
Death would my Soul from anxious Troubles eaſe, 
But that I fear to periſh by the Seas. 


Wherefore, when they were in Danger of being caſt away, it wa 
cuſtomary to faſten to ſome Part of their Body the moſt precious of 
all their Stores, with a Direction to the firſt that found their dead 
Corpſes, if the Waves chanc'd to rowl them to the Shoar, entreat. 
ing of him the Favour of an human Burial, and profering what they 
carry'd about them as a Reward, or deſiring him to expend ſome 
Part of it upon their Funeral (a) Rites, and accept the reſt himſelf. 
But tho' the Carcaſe brought no Reward along with it, yet was it 
not therefore lawful to pals it by neglected, and deny it what was 
look'd on as a Debt to all Mankind; for not only the Athenian Laws 
forbad ſo great an Ac of Inhumanity (6), but in all Parts of Ge. 
it was look'd upon as a great Provocation to the Infernal Gods, anda 
Crime that would call up certainVengeance from the Regions below 
(c); nor could the guilty Perion be freed from the Puniſhment of 
his Offence, or admitted to converſe with Men, or worſhip the 
Gods, but was look'd upon as profane and polluted, till he had un- 
dergone the accuſtom'd Purifications, and appeas'd the incensd 
Deities. Yet it was not always requir'd that all the Funeral Solem- 
nities ſhould be nicely perform'd, which the Haſte of Travellers 
that ſhould light, pon the Carcaſe, might ofrentimes not permit, 
but it was ſufficient to calt Duſt or ſoft Earth upon it three Times 
together, according to Horace (d); 


Quanquam ſeſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 
Injecto ter pulwere curras. | 


Over the Corpſe thrice ſprinkle Sand, 
Th' officious Deed will not retard your Haſte. 


Of theſe three Handfuls one at leaſt was thrown upon the Head. 
This, in Caſes of Neceſſity, was look'd upon as enough to gain 

the Ghoſt's Admiſſion into Pluto's Dominions, and to free ſuch as hap- 

pen d upon their Bodies from the Fear of being haunted, yet was far 


* 


(a) yne ſius Epiſt. Interpretes Hiſtoriæ Apollonii Tyrii, Meurſins in Lycopbro!s 


_ Cafſandram . 367. ( Alianw Var. Hiſt, Lib, v. cap. XIV. (c) opboclis cbo- 
lrafies Antigone (d) Lib, I. Od. XXVIII. v. 36. Quintilia nus Declam. V, VI. Cc. 
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from affording them entire Satisfaction; wherefore, ſuch as had been 
;nterr'd clandeſtinely, or in haſte and without the cuſtomary Solem- 
| nities, if afrerwards good Fortune diſcover'd them to any of their 
Friends, were honour'd with a ſecond Funeral, as appears from the 
Story of Polydorus in Virgil, who being murder'd and interr'd by Po- 
Hnmeſtor, does yet make his Complaint to Æneas at his Arrival in 
race, that his Soul could not reſt till his Obſequies were celebra- 
ted according to Cuſtom ; wherefore the pious Hero 


— Inſtaurat funus, animamque ſepulchro 
Condit (a). —= | 


Attends the Rites, and gives the Soul Repoſe 
Within a wiſh'd-for Tomb. 


Nor was it ſufficient to be honour'd with the ſolemn Performance 
Ef their Funeral Rites, except their Bodies were prepar'd for Burial 
[by their Relations, and interr'd in the Sepulchres of their Fathers; 
the Want of which was look'd upon by themſelves and their ſurvi- 
ring Friends, as a very great Misfortune, and not much inferior to 
Death it ſelf, as appears from innumerable Teſtimonies, of which 
fl ſhall only trouble you with the following; the firſt taken from 
the Epitaph of Leonidas the Tarentine, which runs thus (6); 


TI A ImAing aut y 2ovees tt Ye Taggy|C- 
IIA rns, Tem os jor mYupoTerav , 


from Tarentum far remote do lie, 
My native Soil, than Death oh worſe Anxiety 


The ſecond from Electra in Sophocles, who having preſerv'd Oreftes 1 
from Clytemneſtra, by ſending him into a foreign Country, and i 
many Years after hearing he had ended his Days there, 5 4 he 9 "| 
had rather periſh'd at firſt, than after ſo many Years continuance ("ml 
of Life have dy'd from Home, and been deſtitute of the laſt Offices MY 


of his Friends. Her Words are theſe (c), 


Ao jwor g 97 6 Ul, Net re v Seem pul” £10, 

Ns aero mrortty , Flow, 
Tlewv 5 Fevlu os yutav bumeunlor yepoty 
| Katlyou mivde, u, Het om ge S tory 

Oos Tuvay iam Ty m9" nice, 
Toe u yoiver i- piper 
Nuꝭ d E 0140, Aim Vis d ng euyds 
Kæxùg dmwas ous wis di xæ, &c. 


Oh ! could I wiſh thou hadſt, unhappy Youth, 


Been ſlain before I ſent thee thus away, 
(a) Eneid, III. v. 62, W 67, (b) Antholog, Epigram. Lib. III. cap. XXV. Ep, 
| | M 2 | Then 
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Then thou hadſt ne'er theſe doleful Mis'ries felt, 
But dy'd in th' Innocence of Infancy ; 

Then thou hadſt had one common Sepulture 

With thy dear Father, then thy Siſter's Love 

And Piry ne'er would thus have heap'd up Woe : 
Now thou art in a foreign Land depriv'd 

Of thoſe bleſt Rites thy Friends could once beſtow, 
And as thy Lite unhappy was, ſo is alike thy Death. 
| EE | J. 4 


For this Reaſon, ſuch as dy'd in Foreign Countries had uſually 
their Aſhes brought Home, and interr'd in the Sepulchres of thei 
Anceſtors, or, at Icaſt, in ſome Part of their native Country ; i: 
being thought that the fame Mother which gave them Life an 


Birth, was only fit to receive their Remains, and afford them ; 


peaceful Habitation after Death. Whence ancient Authors affr, 
us innumerable Inſtances of Bodies convey'd ſometimes by the Com. 
mand of Oracles, ſometimes by the good Will of their Friends 
from foreign Countries to the Sepulchres of their Fathers, and with 
great Solemnity depcſited there. 'T hus Theſes was remov'd from 
Scyrus to Athens; Oreſtes from Jegea, and his Son Tiſamenus from He. 
lice to Sparta, and Ariſtomcnes (to mention no more) from RH to 
Meſſene. How far this Cuſtom extended to Soldiers, and by whom 
it wg firſt int1oduc'd into Greece, has been related in the precedent 
Book. 8 85 | 

Nor was this pious Care limited to Perſons of free Conditicn 
but Slaves allo had ſome Share therein; for we find the Athen 
Law-giver commanding the Magiſtrates call'd Demarchi, under: 
ſevere Penalty, to ſolemnize the Funerals not ſo much of Citizens 
whoſe Friends ſeldom fail'd of paying the Jaſt Honours, as df 
Slaves, who frequently were deſtitute of decent Burial (a), 

Bur if any Perſon was backward in paying his dead Friends due 
Reſpe&, or but iparing in his Expences upon their Obſequies and 
Monuments, the Government look'd upon him as void of Hume 
nity and natural Affection, and thereupon excluded him from bear- 
ing any Office of Truſt and Honour; for one ſpecial Enquiry con- 
cerning the Lives and Behaviour of ſuch as appear'd Candidates for 
the Magiſtracy at Athens, was, whether they had taken due Care 
in celebrating the Funerals, and adorning the Monuments ef 
their Relations (5). Farther, to appear gay and pleaſant before the 
ordinary Time of Mourning expir'd, was Matter of no ſmall Scan- 
dal; for we find it objected by Æſchines to Demoſthenes as a Crime 


bofa very heinous Nature, that after the Death of his only Daugh- 


ter he facrific'd to the Gods in white Apparel, and adorn'd with 
 Garlands, before due Reſpect was paid to the Memory of ſuch 4 
Relation. | RE ns 

The great Concern they had about Funerals may farther appeal 


from the Reſpect paid to Perſons officiating therein: For we fit 


— 1 


(e) Demeft, Orat, in Macart, (b) Xenophon de Dict, Socratis Lib. II. > 
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ad however this may be thought the Practice of thoſe primitive 
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the Cretan XK&]aranra, who had the Care of Funerals, to have 
been reverenc'd equally with their Prieſts; and when their Laws 
permitted to ſteal from others, as was likewiſe cuſtomary at $p.x- 
ia, thoſe Men were exempted from the common Calamity, to con- 
E vey away any Part of their Goods being look'd on as a kind of Sa- 
crilege (a,. | 


Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome ſo unhappy as by their 


Actions whilſt alive, or the aggravating Circumſtances of their 
Death, to be unworthy of all Title to the common Funeral Rites, 
and ſome to any Funeral at all: Such were theſe that follow ; 


1. Publick or private Enemies; for tho' it was look'd upon as 


Einhuman to deny an Enemy the common Privilege of Nature; 
et upon ſome extraordinary Provocations we find it practis'd by 
the ancient Grec/ans. Homer has introduc'd Ulyſſes threatning Socus 
therewith (5) ; Hector likewiſe promiſing the ſame Treatment to 


E Patroclus (c), and Achilles revenging his Cruelty by the like Uſage 
of him (4). The ſame Poet hath furniſh'd us with ſeveral Inſtances 
of Heroes made π wearnapa, and xuwzon! dlwvoidt Ne, a 
Prey to Birds and Beaſts. No better Treatment had the Bones of 
EP irs, Achilles's Son, treacheroufly murder'd by Oreſtes (e), 


| Sparſa per Ambracias que jacuere VIAS, 


Which lay diſpers'd about th' Ambracimm Roads. 


Wn unciviliz'd Mortals, yet there want not Inſtances hereof in more 
Erctin'd Ages; for Lyſander the Spartan Admiral having routed the 


Atlenian Fleet, caus'd Philocles one of their Commanders, and to 
the Number of four thouſand Athenian Priſoners to be put to Death, 

and refus'd to give them human Burial (). 
2. Such as betray 
hich Account Arifocrates being convicted of Treaſon againſt the 
Arcadians, was ſton'd to Neath, and caſt out of the Bounds of their 
Country unbury'd (%); for it was thought but reaſonable that Vil- 
Hains conſpiring the Ruin of their Country, ſhould be depriv'd of 
A Privilege in it. Pauſani as likewiſe after he had deliver'd Greece 
om the Perſians, being found upon ſome Diſcontent to maintain a 


7 


d, or conſpir'd againſt their Country ( g). On 


Lorreſpondence with them, was pin'd to Death, and deny'd Burial 
); and the famous Phocion being unjuſtly condemn'd by the Arhe- 
Nm, as conſpiring to deliver the Piræeus into their Enemy's Hands, 
bad his Body caſt out of Attica, and a ſevere Penalty was decreed 


beainſt any that ſhould honour it with Interment (&). So exact 


hey were in the Obſervation of this Cuſtom, that when the Peſti- 
ence ragd at Athens, and the Oracle gave out, that the only Re- 


| (a) Plutarchus Græc. Quarſt. XI. (b) Thad. d. (c) Tliad, “ (d) Liad. 3 
F) 01d, in Thin v. 304. (f) Pauſanias Beoticis p. 501, Edit. Hanov. (g) Dio- 


ks Siculus Lib. XVI. cap. VI. (b) Pauſanias 1 (i) Plutarchus Pau- 


** (&) Plutarchus, corxelius Nepos Phogione, lalerius Mazims Lib V. cap. 
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medy was to fetch Themiſtocles's Bones from Magneſia, they refusd 
to do it publickly, but conveying them privately, and as it were 
by ſtealth, hid them in the Ground. Amongſt the Betrayers of 
their Country, we may reckon thoſe who were nor attive in de. 
fending it; for they were likewiſe frequently deny'd human Buria} 
Hence He#or is introduc'd by the Poet, threatning this Puniſhment 
to all who would not help him in deſtroying the Grec/ay 
Fleet (a), 


Ov d av #y0v emiyd de ved E£repwn voc, 
Arg of Favany wnomnue lt vu mw 1h 
Tori Ts Vi Te vues AENdYOOE Salvo Ta, 
Ahh rwits fevers mes & npeTtpotoe 


He that for Spoil and Plunder of the War 
Dares lag behind, and not in haſte repair Ie 
To th' Arzive Fleet, as ſoon as known, ſhall die; 


A Prey for rav'nous Currs, a Mark of Infamy. 


His Carcaſe deny'd Fun'ral Rites ſhall lie ö 
4. 


J 


Some Scholiaſis would have this the firſt Example of the Practice 
I am ſpeaking of; bur Homer ſufficiently refutes this Opinion by 
making Agamemnon threaten the ſame Puniſhment to the Grecion: 
in the ſecond 1!/ad (b) ; | . | 


Ov Je x" 20% „ A D 2 % NO Vonarm 
8 47 \ \ 7 1 
M.tuud & ay dg nue xo, & 01 endl 
3 * n 2 > , 
Apruey eaTelTar QuYeelv kwidg, nd o. 


. « | 
Vhen to the Fight brisk Cornets ſound Alarms, 
That ſneaking Soul who then lays down his Arms, 
And ſculks about the Navy out of Fear 

Of any Danger from th' impending War, 

Shall be an Ourcaſt for the Birds of Prey, 

And hungry Dogs as mercilels as they. | 8 


Before this Inſtance, Palamedet, being condemn'd as a Traytor by 
the Treachery of Ulyſzs, had wanted Barial, had not Achilles and 
Ajax adventur'd to pay him that Office in Oppoſition to Agam?!- 
non's Commands. Nor was the Cuſtom begun here, for in the 
former Age we find Ant gone bury'd alive by Creon for interring her 
Brother Polynices, by whoſe Means the famous War againſt Th: 
was carry'd on, Which is the Subjec of Sophocles's Antigone. 

3. To theſe we may ſubjoyn Tyrants, who were always look d 
on as Enemies of their Country, and us'd in the ſame manner with 
thoſe that endeavour'd to betray it to foreign Powers, there being 


— 


(a) Hiad. . v. 348. (6) V. 391. 
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no Difference between a Domeſtick and Foreign Slavery. So the 
| Phereans having ſlain Alexander, who had cruelly oppreſs'd them, 
threw his Carcaſe to the Dogs; and Plutarch obſerves that this was 
not a late or modern Cuſtom, but practis'd in the moſt early Ages, 
| ſpeaking of the Paſſage of Homer (a, where Neſtor tells Telemachns, 
that had Menelaus found AÆgiſthus alive after his Murder of 4gamem- 
unn, and Tyranny over the AMyconeans, he would not have vouch- 
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| {fd him Burial (6) ; 1 
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KAauoar' Amyuiiddvy. 4 
If the bold Murd'rer had his Fate ſurviv'd, * 
When Menelaus from Troy's Siege arriv'd, 5 17 
What IIls would then attend his Ghoſt and Name, _ 
When Menelaus ſwoll'n with Vengeance came? We 
None Cer his Fall ſhou'd mourn, his Fate lament,  _ 9 
But left his Body ſhou'd the City taint, 6 4 
Remote on ſome wide Plain it ſhou'd be caſt 4 
For Dogs and Vulturs to regale and feaſt. „„ wm 
; 50 | 4 
Ihe Myceneans were not inſenſible of the Wrongs they had ſuffer'd of 19 
by him, and thinking him unworthy of an honourable Funeral, it"; 
aſt him with the Adultereſs Clyt.ermeſtra out of the City, and there I : 
linterr'd them (c). 1 


| 4 On the ſame Account, ſuch as were guilty of Self-murder, 
forfeited their Right to decent Burial, and were clancularly depo- 
ted in the Ground without the accuſtom'd Solemnities; for they 
cre Iook' d on as Enemies to their Country, whoſe Service they 
pclerted (4). For which Reaſon Ajax the Son of Telamon, was not 
reduc'd to Aſhes, as the Cuſtom was, but privately interr'd ; it 
being declar'd by Calchas to be a Profanation of the holy Element, 
b conſume, in it the Bodies of ſuch as had occaſion'd their own 
Death (e). After the Battle of Elatææ, when the Bodies of the 
Main were honour'd with the accuſtom'd Solemnities, Ariſtodemus 
lone, who was generally confeſs'd to have acquitted himſelf in the 
Fight with the greateſt Valour of any Man in the Army, lay un- 
egarded, becauſe he ſeem'd reſolv'd to ſacrifice his Life as an A- 
nement for the Diſgrace he had contracted by ſurviving his Fellow- 
ſoldiers at Thermopyle (f). Yet to put a Period to their Lives on 
uſt Occaſions, ſeems rather to have been the reputed Effect of a 
lceſſary and laudable Courage, than any way criminal or blame- 


(a) Lib, de Homero. (b) Odyſſ. 5. ». 256. (c) Pauſanias corinthiacis. (d] A- 
Motels Ethic. y Lib, 4 4 II. (e) Pbiloſiratus He roicis. ( f) Herodotus 


atop, cap. LX X. 
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worthy. Demoſthenes and Hannibal are ſaid to have been conſtantly ifenc' 

rovided of an effectual Poiſon to diſpatch themſelves with, be. 
ore they ſhould fall into their Enemies Hands. Cato, Cleoparry, 
Brutus, Otho, and ſeveral others have not at all lefſen'd their Eſteen 
and Character in the Heathen World by becoming their own Exe. 
cutioners. Plato himſelf, when he commands thoſe only, who oy 
of Cowardice and unmanly Fear butcher'd themſelves, to be interr 
in loneſcme and deſolate Places without the ordinary Solemnitie; 
ſeems to excuſe others whom he thought compell'd to it by a great 
Diſgrace, or any unavoidable and incurable Misfortune (a); and 
'tis no Wonder if Epicureans, who expected no future State, and 
Stoicks who thought all Things to lie under an irreſiſtible Neceſſiy, 
purſuant to their Principles, abandon'd themſelves over to ſuch 
fata! Courſes. Many other Inſtances may be produc'd not only 
from the Grecians and Romans, but the Indian Philoſophers, and al. 
moſt the whole Heathen World. 55 

5. To theſe we may add Villains guilty of Sacrilege (0, o 
interr whom was an Affront to the Deities they had robb'd. The 
Gods were ſometimes thought to infli& this Puniſhment on ſuck Wi 
Malefactors; wherefore Archidamus the Spartan King being ſlain in 
Italy, and depriv'd of Burial, Pauſanias (c) concludes it was a Judg. 
ment upon him for aſſiſting the Phocians in pillaging the City and 
Temple of the Delphians. | | . 

6. Perſons kill'd with Lightning, who being thought hateful to 
the Gods, were bury'd apart by themſelves, leſt the Aſhes of other 
Men ſhould receive Pollution from them. Whence Adraſtus in 
Euripides, ſpeaking of Capaneus, faith, 1 


Duve 


H Mels, lee ver, $2 NN,; 
Shall he apart be bury'd as accurs'd ? 


Some will have them to be interr'd in the Place where they dyd 
(a); others collect out of Plutarch's Sympoſiacks, that they had no 
Interment, but were ſuffer'd to rot in the Place where they fell, 
to Which it was unlawful for any Man to approach: Whence Pa. 


ſius (e), 


Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidentul. 


A direful Inſtance of Jove's Wrath you. lie, 
And whom, being Thunder-ſtruck, none dare come nigh. 


Fer this Reaſon the Ground was hedg'd in, leſt any Perſon ſhould 
. vnawares contract Pollution from it. It may be obſerv'd in gene- 
ral, That all Places ſtruck with Thunder were avoided (), and 


32 


1 


— — 


— 


(a) De Legibus Lib. IX. ) Diadorus Siculus Riblioth. Lib. XVI. cap. VI. (c) £4: 
comics p. 179. Edit. Han, (d) Artemidorus Lib, 11, cap. VIII. (e) Satir. II. . 2, 
(1) Flutarchus Pyrrbo. | | | NE 
| | fenc'd 
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ſencd round, out of a Phanſy, that Jupiter having taken ſome OF. 
Ence, fix d upon them that Mark of his Diſpleaſure. 

7, Thoſe who waſted their Patrimony, forfeited their Right of 
teing bury d in the Sepulchres of their Fathers: Whence we find 
pemocritus to have been in Danger of wanting a Burial-place, for 
ſpending his paternal Inheritance in Travel to foreign Countries, 
and ſearching after the Myſteries of Nature (a). 

| 8. To theſe we may ſubjoyn ſuch as dy'd in Debt, whoſe Bodies 
belong d at Athens to their Creditors, and could not claim any 
Right to human Burial, till Satisfaction was made. Whence tis 
eported, That Cimon had no other Method to redeem his Father 
b1iltiades's Body, but by taking his Debt and Fetters upon him- 


9. Some Offenders who ſuffer'd capital Puniſhment, were like- 
iſe depriv'd of Burial ; thoſe eſpecially who dy'd upon the Croſs, 
br were impal'd, whom they frequently permitted to be devour'd 
þ; Beaſts and Birds of Prey. To which Cuſtom there is an Allu- 

on in Horace (b), _ 8 


Non hominem occidi ; non paſces in cruce corvos, 


With impious Hands I ne'er flew th' Innocent: 
Therefore to feed the Crows is not your Puniſhment. 


uwenal alſo mentioneth the ſame Cuſtom (ce), 


Vultur jumento, & cani bus, crucibuſque relictis, 
Ad fats properat, partemque cadaveris affert. 


Where Croſſes and contagious Murrain are, ö 
Vulturs in Flocks moſt greedily repair, 1 
And to their craving Voung thence Food they bear. 


The Interpreters of Fables will have Prometheus's Puniſhment to be 
n Emblem of this. If the Carcaſe was ſpar'd by the Beaſts, it 
commonly remain'd upon the Croſs or Pale, till the Weather con- 
um'd and putrify'd it. Thus Silius reports of the Scythians (d): 


At gente in Sythica ſuffixa cadavera truncis 
Lenta dies ſepelit, putri liquentia tabo. 


Delinquents Carcaſes in Scythia were 
Impal'd, until corrupted by the Air, 
The purrid Fleſh did drop and ſhrink away, 
And the Bones moulder'd by a long Decay. 3 
| | | 1 | J. MH. 


— 1 a 5 —C —„— 


9 Lib, XIII. 


(a) Diogenes Laertius Democrito. (b) Lib. I, Epiſt, XVI. (e) Sat. XVI. v. 77. 
= Nor 


Nor was this inhuman Cuſtom practis'd in that barbarous Natio 
only, but by thoſe who made greater Pretenſions to Civility and 


ter, who fancy'd ſhe ſaw her Father's Face waſh'd by Jupiter, and 
anointed by the Sun; which was accompliſh'd not long after, whe 
| he was hung upon the Croſs, and expos'd to the Rain and Sun. 


the Ground (5). 


Tombs, and caſt Stones at them, in token of Deteſtation and Ab. 
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good Manners, as may appear from the Dream of Polycrates's Daugh, 


beams (a). Hither allo may be referr'd the Anſwer of Their, 
the Philoſopher, who being threaten'd Crucifixion by King Lyn. 
chus, reply d, That it was all one to him to be above or beneath 


10. In ſome Places it was cuſtomary to interr the Bodies of In. 
fants who had no Teeth, without conſuming them to Alhes (9 
to which Cuſtom Juvenal has this Alluſion (d), 


Nature imperio gemimus, cum funus adultie 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igue rogi. 


When a young Lady brisk and gay is dead 

As ſoon as ripe ſhe ſeems for th' nuptial Bed, 

And when an Infant not yet fit to burn, 

Is bury'd, who relents not, who forbears to mourn? 
| J. A. 


If Perſons who had incurr'd publick Hatred, had the good For: 


tune to obtain human Burial, it was cuſtomary to leap upon their 


horrence: Which Practice is mention'd by Euripides (e); 


* | 7 , 
| * p THF Wy 
7 , "o 2 fs | 
IIe eis re Ne ju Adv! TLTPOS: 


He leaps upon his Parent's Tomb, 
And in Deriſion batters it with Stones. 


Nor was it unfrequent to puniſh notorious Offenders by drag: 
ging their Remains out of their Retirement, and depriving them 


of the Graves to which they had no juſt Pretenſion, as may appeil 


from ſeveral Inſtances. | 
Sacrilegious Perſons were commonly thus treated. A remarkable 
Inſtance whereof we find at Athens, where Cylo, an ambitious Noble- 
man, having ſeiz'd the Cittadel, and being there ſtraitly beſicg d, 
found Means to eſcape with his Brother, leaving his Accompli 


ces to the Mercy of the Befiegers ; they fled therefore for Pio. 


tebtion to the Altes, whence there was no Method to draw them, 
but by promiſing then Pardon: ut no ſooner had they left thel! 


(a) Herod, Thalia. (Y) cicero Tie. AI. Lib. 1, (c) Plinius Nat, Hiſt, Lb. («) 
MI. (a) Satir. XV. v. 139. (e) Electra. | D; 


ro fl | | | Sant. 
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&.ntuaries, when the Magiſtrates, contrary to their Covenant, put 
them to Death; upon which Fact themſelves were afterwards ar- 
raign'd and baniſh'd, the Deities ſo commanding : Nor was this a- 
lone Satisfactory to Divine Vengeance, till their Graves were rifled, 
and their Remains, which had been convey'd into Attica, caſt out 
che Country (a). | | 
 Traitours were condemn'd to the fame Puniſhment ; which ap- 
rears as from ſeveral other Inſtances, ſo from Phrynichus the Athe- 
um, Who being arraign'd, and condemn'd for Treaſon ſome Time 
alter his Funeral, his Tomb was open'd, and his Reliques thrown 
but of Attica (6). | 5 1 — 5 

| The ſame was ſometimes practis'd upon Enemies, when their Ma- 
ie and Fury were extended beyond the ordinary Bounds of Mar- 
Fal Law, and hurry'd them on to deſpoil the - ſacred Temples, and 
commit unſufferable Villanies ; otherwiſe thus to treat a law ful and 
honourable Enemy, was always cenſur'd as barbarous and inhuman. 
but above all it ſeems to have been the Fate of Tyrants, who 
ere eſteem'd of all other ſavage Beaſts the moſt hurtful and per- 
hicious to Mankind: Wherefore we are told by Plutarch (c), that 
Do was extremely cenſur'd for hindring the Syracuſians from break- 
ug up the Tomb of the elder Dionyſius, and ſcattering his Bones: 
Periander the Corinthian Tyrant (by ſome reckon'd amongſt the ſen 
den Wiſe Men) to prevent his incens'd Subjects from venting their 
Fury upon his Reliques, contriv'd this Method ; he commanded 
two young Men to walk in the Depth of the Night in a certain 
Path, and killing the firſt Man they met, to bury him privately ; 
& diſpatch and interr theſe he commiſſion'd four, after whom he ſent 
dthers, and after theſe a greater Force to treat the former in the 
Eme manner; whereby it came to pals that the Tyrant himſelf, meet= 
Ing the firſt Pair, was interr'd in a Place unknown to any Man (a). 
Other Methods were likewiſe us'd to ſecure Peace to their Aſhes, 
he Diſturbance whereof was look'd on as the higheſt Affront, and 
Ie greateſt Misfortune in the World: To inſtance, we find Medea 
In Euripides reſolving to bury her Sons in Juno Acrea's Temple, 
doping that the Holineſs of the Place would protect them from the 
alice of her Enemies (e), | 


Js 
1. , N £20 J Nel, 
1 Depre, £5 Hoa r. Arpuas N 
Qs wy ms duTss e RD len, | 

e Tones avamwy. — „ 7] N 
e. N | | 
1 Affronts and Contumelies to prevent, i 
i And that their Sepulchres mayn't be defac'd, J 

þ I will my ſelf give Burial to my Sons þ 


— 


In Juno's Temple at th' Acropolis 
She preſides over. " 


4 


J. A. 


EIS 


(a) Plutarchus de ſera Numinis vindicta. (b) Lycurgis Orat. in Leocratem 
| Diane, (d) Diogenes Laertius Periandro, (e) Medeæ v. 1378. | 
| | CHAP. 
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CHAR 1. 
Of the Ceremonies in Sickneſs, and Death. 


WY E N any Perſon was ſeiz'd with a dangerous Diſtempes 
it was uſual to fix over his Door a Branch of Rhamy and 
'Lawrel-trees : Which Cuſtom is mention'd by Lacrtius in his Lite cf 
Bion the Boriſthenite 12 
Pd hr Te, Y MAM H τ˙ν, 

TTep Welw E 
Amw]2 p40, n Seve, 

ETC ov unopyers 


Bion the Poſt of's Door doth grace 
With Rhamn and Daphne's Plant; 
For Fear of Death in his ſad Caſe, 
He nothing now will want. 
| \ __ 
The former of theſe Plants ſeems deſign'd to keep off evil Spirits, 
againſt which it was reputed a ſovereign Amulet; and on that at. 
count ſometimes joyn'd with the Epithet Al-, as in this 
Fragment of Euphorio, 


Ane SINN gue po. 


Produc'd the Rhamn, againſt miſchievous IIIs 
An Antidote, — —. „ 


The Lawrel was joyn'd to it to render the God of Phyſick propiti- 
ous, who, „ e e could deſign no Harm to any Place where 
he found the Monument of his beloved Daphne. Theſe Boughs the) 
term'd d (a), = 

Ir may not be improper to obſerve in this Place, that all ſudden 
Deaths of Men were imputed to Apollo; whence Hector having lain 
unbury'd twelve Days, and being by the ſpecial Favour of Heaven 
preſerv'd freſh and free from Corruption, Hecuba reſembles him to 
one Dead, not of a ling'ring and wearing Diſtemper, but by a ſud- 
den Death; the former being thin and conſum'd away, the latte: 
fat and fleſhy (5); 


Nu ov por Eponets 3 T&JpaTO- is lego 
oQ Þ 3 7 * 

Eo, me) iO, oy 7* dppesrot © ATE 

Ols azavois fiattomy emo ty Cr natimeive, 


"_ —_ 


n (a) Etymologic i Autor, (b) N "Mie <. ee 6 
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Now freſh and glowing e'en in Death thou art, 
And fair as he who falls by Pheabys Dart. 


ve ſudden Death of Women was attributed to Diana; whence 
(lauch in the ſame Poet ſpeaking of Hippodamia (a), 


TU 5 yeaAwnnulWn yevorrO Agrews ExTaH» 
Incens'd Dians her depriy'd of Life. 


| Again, Achilles wiſhes that Briſeis had been ſnatch'd away by a 
Ieadden Death, rather than have been the Occaſion of Diflenſion 
oe him and Agamenmon (b); 


Tl SN oy viſecor rar ApTepus | 16, 
Huan Te 37 $J@v LN ulw Avernorny Ag. 


Oh that Diana her had kill'd on Board, 
When firſt I carry'd her, Lyrneſis overthrow'd. 


Fre Poet has explain'd his own Meaning i in another Place (e); 

Irhere Eumæus reports, that in the Iſle of Syria the Inhabitants ne- 

der die of lingring Diſtempers, bur being arriv'd to a good old 
Age, drop into their Graves without any Previous Torment; 


Nlelyn d Fabre - cop yer, dc ms Zu 
Neo@ . Dh MAG 71 er Noir Efolotov. 
Ax 07s nes b x3 o 4 pam, 
EN N 4 ATUNGY Ar E Cub, 

Ole dgaris Centeom/ e lr EH. 


No Plague, no Famine does their Lives i impair, 
No pois'nous Ils thoſe happy Mortals fear; 
Healthy and ſtrong they ſce the Verge of Age, 
Then venerably old they quit the Stage; 
Apollo and D/ana ſtop their Breath, 

Shooting unerring Shafrs well fraught with Death. 


gain, Ulyſſes enquires of his Mather in the Regions below, whether 
Inc relign'd her Life under a tedious Diſeaſe, or Diana's Hand (4); ; 


AN 4, jolt mids eine, H 47peKkos x TAE av, 
Tis vu os Kng ei due o mim JAY 47 010, 
H KELLY vso Cf, 1 AgTews 10% Aeg . 

N ahi Bereeomv emorgo un KL TSTEQVEY 3 


Tee. 6 . 255. V lad. 7 Vo 59. (c) OA. . v. 406. (a) TIT, x, 
70. 


J. A. 
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This I deſire, dear Mother, you'd relate, 

By what unhappy Deſtiny, what Fate 

You poſted hither to this gloomy Coaſt, 

And all the Endearments of the World have loſt ; 

Whether Diana with relentleſs Dart, 

( That ſportful Deity ) transfix'd your Heart, 
Or elſe you did your vital Breath expire 

By ling ring Pain, or peſtilential Fire? 


1 4 
TX) AJ. 


Other Inſtances may be produc'd to the fame Purpoſe : The Ground 
of this Opinion was Apollo's being uſually taken for the Sun, and 
Diana for the Moon; which Planets were believ'd to have a gre: 
Influence on human Life (a). | 

All dead Perſons were thought to be under the JuriſdiQtion of the 
Infernal Deities, and therefore no Man could refign his Life, l 
ſome of his Hairs were cut to conſecrate him to them: Hence E. 
ripides introduces Death with a Sword going to cut off ſome ct 
the Hair of Alceſtis, whom the Fates had adjudg'd to die inſteai of 
her Husband Admetus (b); | | | 


H $1 wn v4THOW , dds doprusy 
, 5 2 9 \ ec Ei - wH E 
Tei A £7 avril, ws ALTOS, 40k Spe. 
1 AA * 
Ie295 55 G7 T x7! οοννο , der, 
„„ i e / 85 
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I'm come to looſe the brittle Tie of Life, 
And fend her to the Infernal Manſions hence; 
This Sword 1s to initiate the Rites 

By cutting off the Fatal Lock, on which 

Lies the laſt Struggle of her panting Breath. 
| 4 | . | | ?, A 


Which Paſſage is imitated by e (c), where he tells us that Did, Nen 


ridding her ſelf out of the World before her Time, had not her He 

Hair cut off by Proſerpina, and therefore ſtruggl'd ſome Time, sd 
unable to reſign her Life, till Y was commiſſion'd from Juno to do iſ"). 
her that kind Office (d); ; gere 

— fort 

Tum Juno omnipotens, longum iniſerata dolorem, Urn 

Difficileſane obitus, Irin demiſit Olympo, Th 

Quæ luctantem ani mam, nexoſque reſolweret Artus; kign 

Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, em 

Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, are 

Nondum illi favum Proſerpina vertice crinem "he 

lon 


Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco: 


rn 


(a) Herachdes ( vel potius Heraclitus ) Ponticus de Allegor. Homer. Euſtath1« 
Viad. g. v. 20 3. & U. t', v. 59. &c. (b) Alceftid- v. 74. () Macrobius Saturndl. 
Lib. V. cap. XIX. (d) Æneid. IV. v. 654. | | — 75 
6 8 15 


Chap. II. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 175 
: Ergo Iris croceis per cælum roſcida pennis, | 

| Mille trahens warios adverſo ſole colores, | 

Devolat, & ſupra caput aſtitit; © Hunc ego Dit: 

* Sacrum juſla fero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo.“ 

Sic ait, & dextrq crinem ſecat ; omnis & una 

Dilapſus calor, atque in ventos vita receſſit. 


Then Juno grieving that ſhe ſhou'd ſuſtain * 
A Death fo lingring, and ſo full of Pain, 1 
Sent Iris down to free her from the Strife 
Of lab'ring Nature, and diſſolve her Life; 
For ſince the dy'd, not doom'd by Heav'ns De 
Or her own Crime, but human Caſualty, | 
And Rage of Love, that plung'd her in Deſpair, 
The Siſters had not cut the topmoſt Hair, 
( Which Proſerpine and they can only know ) 
Nor made her ſacred to the Shades below ; "a 
Downward the various Goddeſs took her Flight, | 6 
And drew a thouſand Colours from the Light; 1 
Then ſtood above the dying Lover's Head, NY 
And ſaid, © I thus devote thee to the Dead; SE No .-.. 
% This Off ring to th infernal Gods I bear. 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal Hair, 
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The ſtruggling Soul was loos'd, and Life diſſolv'd in Air. J 164 
: | x | | | Mr. Dryden. 1 
hat was the Ground of this Opinion, cannot be certainly defin'd ; «| 5 
hut it ſeems not improbable that it proceeded from a Ceremony at | 
C:crifices, wherein they cut ſome of the Nairs from the Victim's a" 
Forchead, and offer'd them to the Gods as Firſt-fruits of the Sacri- Y l 
e; whence ſome imagine the ſame was thought to be done by Fil, 

+ 


Death upon Men ſent as Victims to the Infernal Gods. _— 
When they perceiv'd the Pangs of Death coming upon them, they 7 
bade Supplication to Mercury, whoſe Office it was to convey the . 
hofts to the Regions below. An Inſtance hereof we have in a ö | 
n Matron, who being about to rid her ſelf of Life by a Draught q 
df Poiſon, firſt call'd upon Mercury to grant her a pleaſant Journey, i 
Ind convey her to a commodious Habiration in Pluto's Dominions $ 4 
). Theſe Prayers whether offer'd to Mercury, or to any other God, | 9 9 
Fere term'd me ha wd , which is a general Name forall Prayers 
fore any Man's Departure, whether by Death, or only to take a 
mraey (6). . | 
| Their Friends and Relations perceiving them at the Point of 
igning their Lives, came cloſe to the Bed where they lay, to bid 
em farewel, and catch their dying Words, which they never re- 
ated without Reverence. The want of Opportunity to pay this 
ompliment to Hector, furniſhes Andromacke with Matter of Lamen- 
on, which ſhe thus expreſſes (c. 


(a) balerius Maximus Lib, II. cap. YI, (6) Etymologici Auctor. (c) Iliad. 6“. 
14l. 14% 
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I ſaw him not when in the Pangs of Death, 
Nor did my Lips receive his lateſt Breath, 
Why held he not to me his dying Hand ? 
And why receiv'd net I his laſt Command? 
Something he wou'd have ſaid had I been there, 
Which I thou'd {till in fad Remembrance bear ; 
For I cou'd never, never Words forget, 
Which Night and Day I wou'd with Tears repeat. 
| | Mr Cong rens, 


They kiſs'd and embrac'd the dying Perſon, ſo taking their la 
Fare wel; which Cuſtom was very ancient, being deriv d from the 
_ Eaſtern Nations; for we find in the Holy Writings, that Joſeph! 
upon his Father Jacob's Neck, when he lay upon his Death-bed, ni 
kiſs'd him (a). They endeavour'd likewiſe to receive in their Mouth 
his laſt Breath, as fancy ing his Soul to expire with it, and enter in. 
to their Bodies: And at the Time of its Departure it was cuſtoma. 
ry to beat brazen Kettles, which was thought an excellent Method 
to drive away evil Spirits and Phantaſms, whole airy Forms were 
not able to endure 1o harſh a Noile (b) : Thus they imagin'd the 
dead Man's Ghoſt ſecur'd from Furies, and quietly convey'd to. 
peaceful Habitation in the E!yfan Fields. For 'twas an old Opinion, 
chat there being two Manſions in the Infernal Regions, one on tie 
| Right-hand pleaſant and delightful, the other on the Left appount- 
ed for the Souls of wicked Wretches, the Furies were always rt 
dy to hurry departed Souls to the Place of Torment: Virgil has at 
Alluſion to this Fancy (c), 


1 


Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub menia tendit , 
Hac iter Elyſium nobis; at leva malorum 
Exercet pænas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 


Tis here in diff'rent Paths the Way divides, 
The Right to Pluto's Golden Palace guides, 
The Left to that unhappy Region tends, 
Which to the Depth Fr Tartarus deſcends, | 
The Sear of Night-profound, and puniſh'd Fiends. 
2 Mr. Dude 


Death, and all Things concerning it were ominous and 11]-boding 
and are therefore frequently expreſs' d in ſoft 'ning Terms: To de 
commonly term'd Smjve3w, to Which the Latin denaſci anſwels 


: (a) Geneſ. cap. L. (C) Thcocriti Scboliaſtes (c) Xn. VI. v. 540. a 


— 


% 


hap. II. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 177. 
© netimes 'tis call'd eu, to depart ; and the Dead, o: 
© alſo Chio in an Epiſtle to Plate ſaith, ? avypumey mad orums 
pill depart out of the IWorld. In the ſame Senſe we find the Latin 
Word abitio,which is a ſynonymous Term for Death (a); and abiit; 
«when Pliny writes, that Virginius Rufus plenus annis abiit, plenus 
»nribus (b), departed full of Years and Honours : Thus alſo the 
„kr uſe Hels, i. e. he once liv'd; and the Romans, wixit and 
wit; thus . irgil, EL, | 


Fuit Ilium, & ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.- 


Glory did once attend the Hardan State, 
Its Spires then glitrer'd, and its Chiefs were great. 


lla, with ſeveral others, hath us'd the ſame Expreſſion (c); 


Pivite felices, memores & wivite noſtri, | 
Sive erimus, ſeu nos fata Juiſſe velint. 


In a bleſs'd Series may your Lives glide on, 
If while I live, or when I'm dead and gone, 
One tranſient Glance you'll on my Mem'ry caſt, 
And in ſoft Accents ſay, He's gone and paſt. 


4 


7 
enetimes they us'd xx une, and xauirris. Thus Homer (d), 
, i dne ahb % = 
' Avpwrres Tivo, J, 16 „ moprov ee. 
U | ö "4 i N ö | 
Ye dire Avengers of all perjur'd Slaves, | 
When once they're dead, and cover'd in their Graves. 
| Again (e), 9 | 
„ Fic! 8 * 


Fos, ANC hero TV: 
be Ghoſts of th. De. 
ears a near Reſemblance; whence the Poets feign them to be Bro- 


bers, and zoe , or & drin are commonly us'd for dying; thus 
ined [f).z oo 00S YET en ans 
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0 Feſtus, (4 
WM.. (f) Epixraw. xx. 


But the moſt frequent are Names taken from Sleep, to which Death 


b) Lib. 11. Epift, 1. (c) Lib, 111, Beg. V. (4) Iliad. 5. (e) e- 
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9 380 | 80 
| Saon th" Acunthian, Dicon's, Son hard ie 
In everlaſting Sleep wrapt up doth lie. 


* 5 
In another Place (20; 
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The common Debt of all Mankind ſhe ileeps, 
Orpheus hath us'd the ſame Metaphor in his Argonuu tic ks, : 
Euders, AY, Y H . unrvy. + 


Auen ader, thou art in ſoft Repoſe wo 
Lock'd up —— _. 8 


Many other like Paſſages occur both in profane and inſpir'd Writer;; 
and ſo common was this Way of ſpeaking with the primitive ch. 
ſtiaus, that their Burying-places were <all'd zorwnrjea, Which is 


s % * 


Term of the ſame Senſe with Lycophron's dvagnaa (5); 
SID ee ares & vag. 


To th' ſleeping Place of $:thon's Daughter: 


— — — ũwã4—ö 
| C H A. P. 1 III. f | 
_ Of the Ceremonies before the Funeral. 


1 . 


— 


AS ſoon as any Perlon had expir'd, they clos'd his Eyes; to 
do which they term'd x4Swpev,” Cuvegroferv, CY KAY T6 
S ,, Or Th (MEparps, KC. Which Cuſtom was ſo nniverſal— 
ly practisd, that no Perſon who hast tlie leaſt Acquaintance with 
ancient Writers, can be ignorant of it. Hence xaανe . came 
to be us'd for S¹⁰ H The Deſign of this Cuſtom ſeems to have 
been not onhy to prevent that Horror, which the Eyes of dead 
Men, when uncover'd, are apt'to ſtrike into the Living ; but alſo 
for the Satisfaction of dying Perfons, who are uſually deſirous to 
die in a decent Poſture. Thus Polyxena in Euripides is ſaid to have 
order'd her ſelf in ſuch a manner, that nothing unſit to be {cen 
ſhould appear in her Fall (c): —— oy 60 Pl 


— ß in g's rar Ap 4/1 NOOR, | — 
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(a) Epigram, XXII. (b) Caſſandr, v. 383. (c) Euripids, Hecubæ v. 568. 1 1 
wan? | | * | | ——_— 1 
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And Augnſius Ceſar upon the A proach of his Death, call'd for a 
Looking-glaſs, and caus'd his Hair to be comb'd, and his fall'n 
Checks decently compos'd (a). For the ſame Reaſons the Mouth 


form this Ceremony (5), 85 


c pot rx ibn mee eis At 
f wt ; - SS - kd a 
xe A 09 MALE; EA, Cu Sj” ij 


his done, his Face was cover'd : Whence Hippolytus in Euripides, 
ing at the Point to expire, calls upon his Father Theſens to do him 
hat Office (c), ee e eee 


Kp Y. $4 us mefownoy ws mhy - er N. 
neee, = 0000 8 | | 
Veil my Face over quickly with a Sheet. 85. 
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niced almoſt all the Offices about the Dead were perform'd by their 


Run to want theſe laſt Reſpe&s : Electra in Sophocles ſeems to prefer 
Death it ſelf before it. Infinite Numbers of Inſtances might be pro- 
uc d to the ſame Purpoſe, were it not too commonly known to 


erals, and the whole Care and Management of them belong'd alſo 
Relations, ſaving that Perſons of e&traordinary Worth were fre. 

ently honour'd with publiek Funerals, the Expences whereof 
ere defray'd out of the Exchequer ; thus we find Dempcritus at Ab- 


Kenophon's So eat Mantinea, With many others, to have had their 
unerals celeb ed at the publick Expence. 3 

To. return: Before, the Body was cold, they compos'd all the 
ITevay, or de y: Whence the Maid in Erl pides's Hippolytus, ag. 
on as . expir'd her... Jaſt, cries out to ſome of her own. 
0 pere d Pee r ee be G5 ber enn, 


s Office (do ö; 


OD ? fJeivorres De uul, 
mite w oinienue aus itte. 
Tho' eis a Service that will bitter prove, 

And grieve the Souls of Maſters, 
Vet i the Corpſe of the dead Lady out. 


„ 
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of the dead Perſon was clos d. Hence the Ghoſt of Azamemnin'in 
mer complains that his Wife Clytæmmeſtra had neglected to per- 


peareſt Relations; nor could a greater Misfortune befal any Perſon, 


Iced any farther Confirmation. All the Charges expended on Fu- 


ra, Zeno and Ariftides at Athens, Epaminondas at Thebes, Gryllus, 


embers, ſtretching them Kee the due length; this they term'd, 
f 


la) Suetonius in Auguſto XCIx. () och. N. v. 419. (c) Kuripid. Hippolyto, 


180 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece; Chap. 111, 
Not long after the Chorus faith, 
Hoy N @s verggy vi ieh]. 95. 
As it is uſual, they lay her out. {3 
After this the dead Body was waſh'd ; hence Alceſtis in Evripic; 
(4) upon the Appreach of the fatal Day, wherein ſhe-was to lay 


down her Life for her Husband A44merus, waſh'd her ſelf in the 

River , "2h | 12 | 
Ee N 1&3" nutcay Thy lay 
Hxvou Ves,08, moTa ibis Ad xov yet - 
EAzgomT'. N L , 


The pious Dame did in the River aß 
Her beauteous Body, when the fatal Day * 
Of her own Exit did approach. 


Plato tells us, that Socrates waſh'd himſelf before his Execution, to 
fave the Women a Trouble (5); for this Office was commonly pet. 
form'd by Women related to the Party deceas'd; only in Caſes of 
Neceſſity others were employ'd therein; ſo we find that poor Th 
genes having neither Wife, nor Child, nor any near Relation of his 
own, was waſh'd by the Cynicks (c). At ſome, Places there were 
Veſſels in the Temples deſign'd for this Uſe; theſe were call'din 
Latin labra, whence ſome derive the Word delubrum'(d). 
This done, the Body was anointed 3 Pliny reports, that the Gr: 
cians never us'd Ointment, till the Time of Alexander the Great 
when they had, it convey'd. out of Perſia (e); and Homer, tho! fie 
quently mentioning the Cuſtom of anointing the-Dead, yet uſeth no 
other Material be ide Oil: Thus they anointed Patroclus (J); 


Kat mrs o)) aimaym, x Mae. a Nr aN. 
As ſoon as waſh'd, they *nointed him with Oil. 


Bur At henæur will by no means allow Homer's Oil to have been diſt 
iſn'd from pveov, or Ointment properly ſo calFd (g); and we find 
| - Ta Solon allow'd his Citizens the Uſe of Ointments, forbidding on 
ly Slaves to perfume themſelves therewith (). Whence it ſeems 
probable, that however the Grec/ans might not have any Knowledge 
of thoſe coſtly Ointments the Perſians furniſh'd them with, jet 
they were not unacquainted with the Uſe of another Sort. 
After the Body was waſh'd and anointed, they wrap'd it in a Gal 
ment, which ſeems to have been no other than the common pallun 
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(% v. 156. ' (b) Phedone. (c) Gulenus de Methodo medendi Lib. XIII. cf 
XV. (d) Aſconius de Divinatione. (e) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XIII. cap. I. (F) Iliad, 


a) 4 
v. 350. (g) 'deavorop. Lib. Xv. (b) Plittarchw Solone, if 
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or Cloak they wore at other Times (a), as we find che Roman made 


iſe of their-Togs, Thus Miſenus in Virgil, being firſt waſh'd and 
mointed, then (as the Cuſtom was) laid upon à Bed, was wrap'd 
in the Garments he had uſually worn (ůͤrü 


| Pars calidos latices, & ahena undantia flammis = 
"Expediunt, torpuſque lavant frigentis, & ungunt : 
t gemitus : Tum membra toro defleta repon unt, 
Purpur ea ſque ſuper weſtes, velumiua noa, 
Coujiciun t.. F 112955, 
W wo, 


* 
— i * 
' " . . © 3 a 


Some being mov'd with Pity tow'rds their Friend, 7 
Water to boil in Caldrons do attend, „ 
Then waſh his cold and ſtiffen d Limbs all o'er 
To try if quick'ning Heat they can reſtore: ; 

With Eſſences and Oils they ſcent the Dead, 
And then repoſe him on his Fun'ral Bed; 
Their glowing Paſſion in deep Sighs they vent, 
And full of Sorrow dolefully lament; 
On him the Robes they caſt he us'd to wear, 
Which having done, they, heave him on the Bier, : 
Ib $745 +80 x} Þ ; | 7. A. 


After this the Body was adorn'd with a rich and ſplendid Garment; 
ence we findithat before Socrates took the fatal Draught, Apollodo- 


1 brought him a Cloak, with a. Garment of great Value (c), it 
ing the Philoſopher's Deſire to prepare himſelf for his Funeral be- 


re he died. Tis reported alſo, that Philocles the Athenian Admi- 


il being overcome, and ſentenced to Death by Lyſanaer the Spartan, 


vad himſelf, and put on his beſt Apparel, before he was execu- 
ed (4). The ſame we read of Alceſtis in Euripides, ; 


Exel þ Yes“ nubegy mw yelav |, , 
 Hxzowy, USacor mmayicus Adxov rom 
EMH , £% A AM teeivov Jour 
Em, Ab T' uvnfsmes 1TKNTA bo. 


Ihe pious Dame, before the fatal Day 
Of her own Exit, bath'd her beauteous Limbs 
In gentle Rivulet, then ſhe put on 
A ſplendid Veſt, and decent Ornaments 
Of rich Attire, yam : 
Why 7. 4. 


be whole Body was cover'd with this Carment. Its Colour was 
Immonly white, as we find in Homer ſpeaking of Patroclus (e), 


—— 


2 
. — 


ad.) A teins Florid, I. (6) Eneid, vi. v. 218. (c)-Laertius Soc rate, Alianus 
3 


. Hiſt, Lib. I. cap. XVI. (4) eme Lyſindro, (e) Jiad, o. v. 352. 


Ey 


2 —— r 
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an E A, ies iu A ννẽj¾ + 107 E 
Drs b 6 {ip b * hae, X4,247%0 M0 J pape. Ad 
tas” 01:48 νν 1-6 Cegw ‚ HOH 203 76 | art { 
In a white men Shrowd'froms: Head to For 
They put the Corpſe, woes on a Bed Jaid out. 
” SAKS TIRE . 
Whence en -reckons it an unlucky Omen, and preſuging 
Death, for a ſick Perſon to have white Apparel (a) : This Colo 
ſeems to have been us'd to e eee of 
the Dead (5). So concern'd were they about this Garment, that, a; 
ſome think, the frequently prepar'd it for themſelves and Friend; 
during Life's: us: N is introduce d by N fpeaking to her 
Courtiers 0 eb nb e n 4 5211 


A ir d 


IN | K {150} » 

KTezt, wa). lineltac; Gined: 3475 4 ©: Oe, 5 
Nie * N + io na pror, el xe , 
ExTeAtow (fel wor | pdlapr nie per danyrwY'3 (7. 
Aten J Yagi; ö Fe ev" e olg 1D 
| Moig' n u ν- Janda G- dy. 5 PR g 
e\oQ {1 TI&) Yao! 2% | ien 

Since my Wyſs; as tis mid, is lain, , 

And clotted Gore won't circulate again, 

Gentlemen, you that vig'rous Rivals are DS. 

A 1B couftir i 12 your hot Purfuit forbear, e if 
1 THE Ja 22 Web againſt grim. Death ft 597 05 
Ti. 2A, With his cal Hands ſhall > Laerte;'s/Breath: MW 


Sm. th . 5 ; 
814 05 nh oa} 9 L Sit: 2-4 


« „ „ ® 


- 1 7434 WAI 178 i L310 300 


* 


Thus Nhawile = being ain, bis Mother isbrovght in con 
plaining (a); A” FLOTIC os Hd id no ing be 11 mid 5 
ige N10 b N Ain af F 
— YE te tua 3 mater 5 
Produnt preſſe VE oculos, Au wither lawvi, 4 2 . 5 
L. eſte Fegens, tibi quam noftes-feſtiva' Meſque . Vt WIS 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſelabar nat le n 


What Pangs of Grief my head Breaſt invade = 
To think thy mangled Carcaſe was not 4 iq oth 1 


Forth on its'Ple by me; oh, ſad Surprize?: 
That I wa'n't by to clofe thy beauteous E) 4 2022 m 

Juſt as th' expiring Soul did take her Flight th. 

Into the Regions of Infernal Night; A 11 


Oh! had I waſb'a each Wound, each faves d Vein, 
When thou ſcarce cold laidſt welt'ring on the Plain, 
And had the f ſpnead oer thed, Day and 9 | 
Which I 28 e wy tang — Its 


9 — © $a + 


——— 


td. 


ta) Oneirocrit. Lib. II. ay, III. O Plitate veſt, Rom,” c) oayſſ * 
95. (4) Iirgil. Excid. IX. v. 456, 1 0 2! of +6 pur 


e, Ls. 


n 


8 25 5 * 1 : «4 14 - — 7 by A * Þ 
i no Tas) = Sto al 9 £13 4: ML ll 


"But, ir may be diſputed whether theſe were made en purpoſe for Fu- 


neral-Gavment$, or only deſign ꝗ to be worn, and apply'd to the 
former Uſe, in caſe the Perſon ſhould die; it being Musk (as hath 
been already obſerv'd) to wrap dead Bodies in the Garments they 


bad usd When alive: The latter Opinion ſeems. more probable 
from the Words which \Pevelope adds; 511 tio git 2s . 29% .I Jo 


= 8 A EY re G F 
4 'Y 2 * 2 L = ” — „ * . : * ©. „ 
SITES tha ni Oo bus ERB P RIIH 07 DRZ 2697 10 
— 


11. . J 
. * 93 2 - a 1 7 ' - % 
| Mins pat nor: Ayocradoy vel ot won ON ole 


*** * —_— y 
e C10LTICT 1 441i 


L Left, i my Sire without a Coat ſhou'd lie. nl 
..  .- Shame and Reproach I müght incur thereby 
i From Grerian Ladies; ſiice this Duty he, BAU S 29:110;5 
Having ſuch large Revenues, claims of me. 
ebe rer & a J. A. 
TIO JSIXYIER Bo 2. NMESITELD ST 

And it bears no great Shew of;Reaſon, that a Methert ſheuld com- 
fort her ſelf by weaving a Wanding-ſheet: for her young Son, who at 
that Time was likely to-have ivd many Years. However that be, 


ſu 1 799 land , R » 2 
Axe dre abi K6 TH; ] ννπνοτοεν mos 9152 


ane Irin: 
* V. L 4 #3-4 


it is obſervable that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other Things, {0 


here alſo ran counter to the reſt of the Greciainsz far whereas in o- 
ther Places the Dead were cloathd with coſtly Apparel, which none, 
except the poorer Sort ever Wanted, the Spartan Law-grverorder'd, 
that Perfons of the, greateſt” Valour and Merit ſhould be bury'd in 


| (ting but a red Coat, which was the common Habit of Soldiers; 


bog reſt even this was deny'd (a); for he thought it - wholly ab- 
brd and unreaſonable, - that thoſe who thro the whole Courſe of 
their Lives had been accuſtom'd to contemn Riches and fuperflu- 
ous Ornaments, ſhould be deck'd therewith when dead. Nor were 
any Ointments, or coſtly. Perfumes us'd there, being look'd on as 
conducing nothing to. the Felicity of the Dead, and unworthy of 
the Lacedemonian Gravity. 7 e 5h 

The next Ceremony was the bedecking the dead Body with Chap- 
kts of Flowers, and green Boughs. Thus 72!:hybius puts on Hecuba 
to adorn her Grand-ſon Afyanaꝶ (, | 


O WT HC: +389 (ot ” L433 | 
Ng eASHANS VEkogvy 


.,  ETg@aſos J, don ons Sundfpus; ws e mh os 4 


hat vou adorn the Corpſe with coſtly Robes, 
Wich Qhaplets, and what other Pomp you can. 


5 a . = . . __— 1 N 
Ans 1 te- 


When, Perſons of · Worth and Character died in foreign Countries, 
their Remains being brought home in Urns, were honour'd with 
ue Ceremoiſies cuſtomary at other Funerals, but more eſpecially with 
mis I am ſpeaking of. Plutarch reports, that all the Cities, thro' 


Which-Demetrius's Aſhes were convey'd, ſent Mourners to meet the 


— — — 


— 


% Alianus Var. Hiſt, Lib. V. cap. VI. (5) Euripid. Troad. v. 1143. 


N 4 | ſacr ed | 
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164 -Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. 111, 
cred Urn, with others to perform the Rites uſual on ſuch Occaſ. 
= or at lxaſt they 9 with Garlands (a), The fame Author 
reports, that Philopæmen s Relicks were attended by Captives in 
Chains, and is Urn ſo cover d with Ribbands and Chaplets, that ſcarcy 
any Part of it Was to be ſeen (5), This Ceremony was either taken 
from the Games y herein the Conquerors were rewarded with Crowns 
of Leaves, as ſignifying that the Dead had fniſb'd their Courſe (c); 
or was deſign'd to expreſs the unmix'd and never-fading Pleaſures 
the Dead were to enjoy upon their Removal out of this painful and 
troubleſom World (4); for Garlands were an Emblem of Mirth 
and Joyfulneſs, and therefore uſually worn at Banquets and Fefji. 
| vals. The ſame may be obſerv'd: of: Ointments and Perfumes, the 
conſtant Attendants of Gaiety and Pleaſantneſs. To both theſe Ce. 
remonies we have an ingenious Alluſion of an old Poet in Stolen, 
O wi} 3Þ umws av mor b5r9avwuldor 
Tipaxeiyusd' dg, ad xaTaxeoero AH ot, 
Et phudraldmes evYews ,j&Üv lf t. 
an rr yg Ter, Nνννννοο wardetolys 
Has 8 Athens, © pakatimms o. 


— 


Not that we leſs compaſſionate are grown, 
Do we at Funerals our Temples crown, + + + © 
Or with ſweet Eſſences adorn our Hair. 
And all the Marks of pleaſing Tranſport wear ; 4 
But *cauſe we're ſure of that more happy State 
To which kind Death doth ev'ry Soul trunſlate, 
Which here by drinking :we anticipate 
Fer ſoon as Death his fatal Shaft hath hurl'd. 
And us tranſmitted to the other World, 
We drinking ſign th" immortal Beverage, 
And in ſweet forn Eternity engage 
Hence they by ev'ry one are only faid 
To be right happy, that are truly dead. 
This dene, they "proceeded TpomSeam, collocare, to lay out the 
dead Pody ; ſometimes they plac'd it upon the Ground, ſometimes 
upon a Bier, call'd a4x770, geprpoy, » or gieeapov, which they be- 
deck'd with various Sorts of Flowers. Some are of Opinion the 
Corpſe was firſt laid out upon the Ground, afterwards lifted upon: 
Bier. This Office, as moſt of the former, was perform' d by the 
neareſt Relations; whence Lyſas (e) amongſt other agg ravating 
Circumſtances which attended the Death of Eratoſthenec, who was 
condemn'd by the 1%ircy Tyrants of Athens, reckons this as none of 
the leaft, that they laid him out, aſſuming thereby an Office belong- 
ing of Right only to the neareft and moſt tender Relations. Tibte 


ö — 


— ou 
* 9 — — —— 


6 (a) Demetrio. (6) Philopemene, (c) Sui das. (d) Clemens Ale xandrin, £7514 
Lib, II. gap. VIII. (e) Orat, de Cxde Fratdftkens, s. 
1 e 355 rittd 


Chap. III. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 185 
«us Ceſar is ikewiſe cenfur'd by Dio, not only as neglecting to wiſit 
Livia when ſick; but becauſe. he laid her not out with his own Hands, 
vhen ſhe was dead (a), The Place where the Bodies were laid our, 


dmr, it came to pals that dead Men were call'd ayarwras. 
Hence Euripides 605 e ws N = 

n g eee, Br g deen. 
The Reaſon of this Ceremony was, that all Perſons 7 have 
Opportunity to ſearch whether the Party deceas d had any Wounds, 
a other Marks of an untimely and violent Death (c). It may be 


* 


Hence Perſius, 


— Tondemqiie beatulus alt- 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſque lutatus amomis, 
In portam rigidos calces extendit —— 


Our dear departed Brother lies in State, | 
| His Heels ſtretch'd out, and pointing to the Gate. 


Wiles in Homer ſpeaks of Patroclus as laid out in the ſame Man- 


ter (e), 


— eu N⁴ Sd ary pO Et ¾Nν,ͤu½ 

KeTa dva Tezaupoy . 

Slain at the Entrance of the Tent he lies. 
Vhere we are told by the Schollaſt, that by this Ceremony they ſig- 
lify'd that they were never to return after their being carry'd out. 
Vhilſt the Body lay in this Place, twas cuſtomary to give it con- 


night be offer d. Whence Achilles adds in the fore-cited Place, 


3G one orgh £150 15 
— ——& {41 d\ £7ugt | . 
MvpovTau. | 


Round the dead Corpſe his ſad Companions mourn: 


e 

germin ſhould pollute the Corpſe, that he could not be drawn from 
do the Battle, till Theris had promis'd to guard it (f). When any 
o erſon died in Debt at Athens, there was ſomething more to be 


ar'd, for the Laws of that City gave leave to Creditors to ſeize 
[4 


(a) Lib. I vil. (G) Alceſtide. (e) Pollux Lib. VIII. cap. VII. (d) Sat. III. 
0 193. (e) Iliad, T', v. 211, (f) Eid. v. 23. 3 | 


vas near the Entrance of the Houſe, which being ſometimes term'd 


father obſerv'd, that the Feet were always turn'd toward the Gate: 


ant Attendance, to defend it from any Violence or Affront that 


ndalittle before we find him ſo aſſionately concern'd leſt Flies and 


dead Body, and deprive it of Burial till Payment was made, 


whence 
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© whence the Corpſe of Miltiades, who, dergas d. in Priſon, being | 
"to want the Hoboyr of Burial, his Son gm had no meangt 
e [efeale it, but by age upon himſelf ys Father, — Bebe and Fette N 
Som c Time before; Interment, a; pic Money was put into u 

Corp Mouth, "which was thought 7 8. Fae nk waſti 
Artie de arted Sout over the interne! Ke iver. his was by ſome term 
pri (a), by others dub n (b), dunn, or Farduns, fi 
4e, a Price; or becauſe it was given s du, to wad M. 
fo call'd from Jaya, or dry Sticks 3: J. was only a ſingle 50955 


Wo rr indeed. HPucey HenelSr, Fg ber hut Beal 0 


f i be i 81 Flinte 
telle — 11 1 . ö 01 } ha : | ilk 431 "I * F 5 0 
i IJ KOT tt; . 5 n 9 29 
1 „M NR 49. . 6. aii. 7. „Eee 


Th' old Ferry-man of Hell, will waft Jen © 1 
In his {mall Skiff for e * r . oY 


S  - 


18 
2 * 


nub, he 4 ts n . 4s Ed. 


In either World. r 


* 


I find two Obol7 can much prevail, 


Meurſilis therefore, terpreting this Place. af yhe'gommon” Cuſion 
towards the Dead, an ge of the ip that the Price . 
| aft 80d enn rais'd to three C Oboli, ſeems not to have reach'd the At 
thor's leaning ; for Pothing can be more plain than that the $9 
Hit 18 to de winderſtogy of the Nxamps, 1-199 or Reward allow 


te u Late &: which W a$£W0. TH and af ideen . d 7 thigh In 
bemon Was. 1181 us'd in thoſe Places which rhey fancy bo 
firuate In the 9 18 cinity of the Inferna Place and to lead thitnfimc 
by a ready and direct Road (e); Straby particularly mentions ta en 
the Hermionians pleaded Exemption (f). S109 
Beſides 175 the Corple's Mouth was furniſh'd with a certain fr 
compos'd of Flower, Honey, &c. and 55 IId pear]ob 72 (2) 
This was deſign'd to Appeaſe the Fur Ce — x way Doc 
Hank ad 0. procure of him a fake, quiet Barben We hail 
- FRG 81 en 99 this! in the Wellen (. Ai Sie 
Ling 1 : =p 55 e e | 25 Wo ; 1 0 1 
0 Wh Fi Ai 2 4 r 3 0 | t 
Lo rs hem 
g Go N << W © 1 £6 e ; (4d) Nani p. 247. Fol in | 


Arnet. Mat. (e IHmoſogici Auktor v. Lavaunt. ) Geo F. Lib. VIII. (6 * 
438; &c. (b) Lyſetrate. | 5 OE 15 


A Col 
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8 1 Cain he hall hays an Th propa, 0 8 ® = N 7 
3 for Cerberus. e eee 


; — 3 
k a } WL 11 * 


gil has oblig'dous al Account of this Cuſtom, when he 
kicribes the Sibyl and. Eneas's Journey to the Infernal Shades (a); 


Cerberus hec ingens latratu regna fat P 
Perſonat, be by recubans immanis in antro : 

Cui vates, horrere uidens jam colla colubris, 
Melle ſoporatam & medicatis frugibus offam . 
Objicit ; ile, fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit oljectam, atque immania terga reſolyit.. © 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro: 

Occupat neas aditum, cuſtode ſepulto, 
Evaditque celer ripam irremeabilis unde. 


In his Den they found | 8 5 * 
The triple Porter of the Stygian Sound, 
Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear 
His creſted Snakes, and arm'd his briſtling Halr; ; 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A Sop in Honey ſteep'd to charm the Guard, 
Which, mixt win powerful Drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning Jan's, juſt op'd to roar ; 
With three enormous M uths he gapes, and ſtrait, 
ore, Hunger preſt, de hre the pleaſing Bait; 
ong Draughts of Slee} his monſtrous Limbs enſlave, We 
Tp reels, and falling fills the ſpacious Cave. 91s 
The Keeper chatm'd, the Chief without TY 
Fado on, and took rh! irtemeable N 


ee 8 100 OY 444. 1 10 1366 + 41717 h59 \ * Mr. Pap 
Before Ve bdubtade" this Ubipter, it may be übte, that 
whole Ceremony of lay ing out, and cloathing the Dead, and . 

times the Inter ment it ſelf, was call'd ek (0). In the — 
5 2 5 Writers uſe. - pai en, with. its Nevivacines 3 3 cant 
Procles ), 


Lott s oo 16 ated” ach 


J "ihe 
# a * - # + | & Ke 


0576 * a vil #1ale)s DR, ey dt „ 
M) uA 40% dams yet © 


-- Do: not preſume th' accurſed Corpſe t. interr, 
But let it lie expos d to open Vie - 


It may farther be blirv's that during this Time the Hair of the 
Feceas'd Perſon was hung upon the Door, to ſignifie the Family was 
n Mourning. And, ein e Houſe was deliver'd of the —.— 


8 
My VEE MP. 


(a) Encid, Vl, v. 417. 000 lcbyl Scholiaftes, 0 2 v. 1067. 
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188 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. 11 
there ſtood before the Door a Veſſel of Water call'd 4% 4 (, 
dpSaria, age (), and from the Matter it was frequently mad 
of, bregwby, as in Ariftophanes (e, = 
EL , THenls ve xaddre ve ar 4 d ges. 


An earthen Veſſel full of Water place 
Before the Door. — 8 


part of a Chorus in Euripides, ſeeing neither of theſe Signs, could 
ſcarce be induc'd to believe Alceſtis dead (d); e 


Io mporter NN wy, ü 
Indo, ws vo enn 

Te, xepriC & enTar mnVAes 
Xa Y uns S Te Wes. T0uhs 
es, & i vexua! Twain “L. 


I ſee no purifying Water placd 
Before the Doors, a Cuſtom us'd of old; 
Nor Iock of Hair is in the Entrance fix'd 
To ſhew the. Houſe in Mourning, — 
| BY 5 11 


The Deſign of this was, that ſuch as had been concern'd about the 
Corpſe, might purify themſelves by waſhing, which was call'd At- 
Sz I yer. For not the Jews only (e), but the greateſt Part of 
the Heathen World-thought themſelves rel by the Contact of 
2 dead Body; Death being contrary; to Nature, and therefore ab. 
Rorr'd by every Thing endu'd with Life. Hence the Cœleſtial Gods, 
thoſe eſpecially who were thought to give, or preſerve Light or 
Life, would not, endure the Sight of a Corpſe. Diana in Euripides 
N it unlawful for her to ſee Hippolytus, her Favourite, when 
a Nele, ih 58 U Ng g ö gd, 


do,, Tap Reaiver Seavaciuoar ixTvoats. 


Farewel, for twere in me a ſinful Act 
To view the Dead, or to defile mine Eyes 
With the fad Sight of an expiring Soul. 


Nor was the Houſe where the Corpſe lay free from Pollution, # 
appears from the Words of Helena in Eumpides (f ), . | 
„ Kevucd 30, t, Jh 5 38 i 

Fou dee Mes. 


Fd +4 


— 


k (a) Suidas, Pollux Lib. vnr. cap. VII. 50 Heß c bius. (c) Exxanoral inn Pp 
fd) Alceſtid, 69, (e) Num yr, cap. XIE. 11. Excius cap, X Xxlv. 25. (f) Helens 

„„ 9 —— "'F 2. 
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189 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. IV, 


For ſacred are our Houſes, not defil'd pick 1 
By the Death of Menelaus.— 


The Air proceeding from the dead Body was thought to p lute all 


good in the ſame Room with the Corpſe, were accounted unclean 
the Fews, Hence twas cuſtomary to have the whole Houſe pu- 


mony I ſhall have Occaſion to diſcourſe in one of the following 
Chapters. | he 


—_—_— + 4 5 —— 
FY K 


CHAP. IV. 
Of their Funeral Proceſſions, 


* E next Thing to be obſerv'd is their Carrying the Corpſe 
bin, elatio, or exportatio ; Whence the Latin efferre, exportare, and the 
Crick ingtpery, and Exxojicey are Words appropriated to Funerals. 
kichman would have gropitey to be us'd in the ſame Senſe ; 
but the Place he produces out of Eunapius (a) to that Purpoſe, 
ſeems rather to denote the Pr.etervefion of the Body by ſome Place, 
han 33 from the Houſe wherein it was prepar'd for Burial; 
194 

idle Way of any Motion; ei #euiCery belongs to the End, or 
Plce where the Motion ceaſes ; but 4xxopicew, or ixpiper are 
only proper when we ſpeak of the Place whence the Motion begins, 
being the ſame with EZ gicwav, 22 forth, which Words are ta- 
en by Theocritus in the Senſe J am ſpeaking of (5); 


Atv A &ups vw yn Jpogw aFfoar Fa 
7 as ; 7 53 Ys / 
Olde mm wut in diovs mlvoymh.. 


T'th' Morn when pearly Dew has overſpread 
The bending Graſs, we will bring forth our Dead 
Down to the River's Side. * 


Plautys likewiſe for Ferre, hath foras ferre (e), 


Que cras venint perendie furas feratur ſoror. 


\ To Morrow's Sun ſhall ſee my Siſter carry'd forth, 


(a) Jamblicho, (b) Idyll. XV. 132. (c) Aulularia. Th 
The 


Things into which it enter'd ; whence all uncover'd Veſſels which 


yd as ſoon as the Funeral Solemnities were over; of which Ce- 


forth, which is in Greet term'd #xx0wudn, and A , in La- 


donde is uſually ſpoken with reſpe& to a Place in the 


190. Of theMiſcellany Cuſtoms'of Greece. Chap. lv. 
The Time of Boreal Hans not to have been limited. The Autos 


of the Cent ales Dies (a) tells us, That Bodies were uſually kept ſe. 
venteen Days, and ſeventeen Nights, before they were mmer d. Tt 
hich he ſeems, to have out of Homer, who reports, that Ach;1.,', WW" # 
) After ſeyenteen Dayß and as many 3 of Mourning, wa lic 
committed to the Flam „ ms | fe: | 10 
: lc 
BAN 1 95 buds solle $4 2 1 ury 
AN ing ed Ts No, Hynſol 2 4% Sonst, 5 
das: Ox Toru Hind Th " Hd hs .. EY 
Seventeen Iban Days were in ſad Mourning ſpent, 
As Many Nights did Gods and Men lament, 
But on the eighteenth laid you on the Pile. . 4 
Ser vis was of Opinion, that the Time br burning Bodies, waste. 
eighth Day after Death, the Time of burying the ninth (); butt l 
this muſt only be underſtood of the Funerals of great Perſons, which (thi 
could not be duly ſolemniz'd without extraordinary Preparation; E 
Men of inferior Rank were committed to the Ground without ſo en 
much Noiſe and Pomp. The ancient Burikls ſeem to have been RE ** 
upon the third or fourth ny after Death: Thus che Author of te 
efgonnetichs % . | 4 | 
ur At roero cont; ede Funus hens” ore 
Tres fotos condant lugubri murmure erte . 5 
dee nalen quarto.— 22 
With three Days Mourning r the Fun: ral enen, @ 
40 ub The laſt good Office due to the Deceas d) * 
hut on the fourth they o'er his 5 rear d a 4 
AC rg Wa — b e ee 159010] id 
apts | 2 i 
Nor was it Wand to ben the Solommities. eſpecially of poor 10 
Perſons, u upon the Day after their n ; _ A from ue! 
Epigram of Callimachus; (} 
Au ie N49 ods N adele; zins vel e, 
2 deu, 4 d αννιẽS7e eie! Wy ert, 
Ty èrkęen KAQUGupTE5 214 + 
Who knows what Fortunes on to Morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one Day well to us appear'd, bel 
And on the next was mournfully interr'd ? "ug 
Pherecydes alludes to this Cuſtom in his Epiſtle to Thales preſery'd by 7 
. re N — nn Alle. 


(9) Lib. Inn. cap. Vit, (0) 4h. 4. v. 63. (c) Aneid. V. (4) Lib. II. 
97 | Latre 
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u had invited his Friends to his Funeral the Day following. 


hich could not endure the Light, ventur'd abroad. Hence Caſſan- 
„in a Quarrel with Talthybins foretels, as one of the greateſt 
liſchiefs that could befal him, that it ſhould be his Fortune to be 
yd in the Night (%);. | EN 


H uu lands TapiTy words, a © Vekpee · 


An evil Fate attends thy Obſequies, 


Thy Fun'ral Rights mall be perform'd.at Night. 


oung Men only, that dy'd in the Flower of their Age, were bury'd in 
be Morning Twilight; for ſo dreadful a Calamity was this account- 
l that they thought it undecent, and almoſt impious, to reveal it 
the Face of the Sun. Whence (as the Expounders of Fables tell 
came the Stories of Vouths ſtol'n into Aurora's Embraces ; for 
ken beauteous and hopeful young Men ſuffer'd an, untimely Death, 
vas cuſtomary to alleviate the Diſaſter by giving it a more plea- 

and agreeable Name; whence inftead of calling their Depar- 
re Death, they term it HA agrz)luy (c) : Becauſe theſe Fune- 
s were celebrated by Torch-light, it became cuſtomary to carry 
orches at all other Burials, tho* perform'd in the Day; whence 
me that proverbial Speech, whereby old Men are ſaid to approach 
n Jas Ts li, to the Torch of their Life (d). The Athenians 
ent counter to the reſt of the Greciaus, for their Laws enjoyn'd 
em to celebrate their Funerals before Sun-riſe: Which Com- 
and Cicero (e) will have to be no ancienter than Demetrius the 
alerean ; but Demoſthenes makes Solon the Author thereof (/); tis 
it improbable that it might be firſt inſtituted by Solon, and after- 


mate the expenſive Extravagance in Funerals, which a more open 
( pubhick Celebration feem'd to require. 


The Bearers uſually mounted the Corpſe upon their Shoulders, 
eh Euriprdes calls dpJlu ift, ſpeaking of Alceſtis (s ,,, 


Or 


* wks —— = 70A : 

'Stpxory dp p35 mlpovTs,. x near. 

da 2 % 17 2 : 8 | 'E b 
Tge Servants to the Grave the Corpſe do bear | 


_ Opon'their Shoulders. 4 


moni ant commonly us d their Bucklers; whence that remarkable 


” Ws ** 


— 2 — 
#24 1 3 


J Vita Pherecydis ſubifin. (b) Euripid, Troad. v. 44%. (e) Heraclides Pontieus 
J. (e) De Leg. Lib, II. (F) Orat, in Macartatum. (g) Alceſt, v. 60%. 


ger⸗ Command 


ins (a) telling him he expected every Minute to breathe his laſt, * 


The Ceremony was perform'd in the Day, for Night was look'd 
nas a very improper Time; becauſe then Furies and evil Spirits 


ads reviv'd by Demetrius The Deſign ſeems to have been to mo- 


e Body was ſometimes uur a ug on a Bier, inſtead of which the L. 


Alegor, "Homert*. ſub fin. Euſtatbius. (d) Plutarchus Lib. An ſeni capeſſ. fic 


2 
* +> * 
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Command of one of their Ma: rons to her Son, & , # 6# 754, ; , 
either bring this (pointing to his Buckler) back, or be brought upon i, 
Nor was this Cuſtom unknown in other Places. Virgil hath me. 
cion'd it in his tenth Æneid (a); 


— Socii multd gemitu lacrymiſque 
Impoſitum ſcuto referunt Pallanta frequentes. 


In doleful Plaints his dear Companions mourn 
Their dead Friend Pallas on his Target born. 


But the moſt ancient Greci/ans ſeem to have convey'd their dead 3; 

dies to their Funerals without any Support; whence (as Eufatl;y 

obſerves) Patroclus being carry'd forth by the Myrmidones, Achili 
went behind to ſupport his Head (C); | | 


emSev 5 wen te N A. 
Behind Achilles did bear up his Head. 
This ſeems to be the Meaning of Euripides's ogg lus De, wh 


ſpeaking of Rheſus's Funeral, he introduces the Chorus uttering thel 
ords (c), ” ; | 


Tis dg xe απνν Jed, d acid, 
Tov v:oS wiloy & got 1 


* 


ꝓoęgaſlu rep ie ;- 


What God, O King, mov'd with becoming Care, 
Shall with his Hand behind ſupport thy Head? 


I The Perſons preſent ati Funerals were the dead Man's Friends ant 
Relations, who thought themſelves under an Obligation to pay thi 
laſt Reſpe& to their deceas'd Friend. Beſide theſe, others wer 
frequently invited to encreaſe the Solemnity, where the Laws 1 
ſtrain'd them not from it; which they did at ſome Places, eithe 
to prevent the Diſorders which often bappen © at ſuch promiſcu 
ous Meetings, or to mitigate the exceſſive Charges of Funerals 
Thus we find that Pirtacus eftabliſh'd a Law at Mitylene, that nor 
but the Relations of the Deceas'd ſhould appear at Funerals; % 
alſo laid ſome Reſtraint. upon his 4thenians, wholly excluding 
Women under threeſcore Years of Age from theſe Solemmities 
yet Relations were admitted whilſt under that Age, as appears fron 
Lyſias's Oration in Defence of Eratoſthenes, who had murder'd | 
Wife's Gallant, whoſe firſt Acquaintance with her, he tells us, pie 
ceeded from ſeeing her at a Funeral. Vet they ſeem not to ha 10 
gone promiſcuouſly among the Men, but in a Body by themſclvi . 


as may be collected from theſe Words in Terence's Andria; * 
dab mr 5 8 | 100 
(e) v. 596. () Biad, J. (e) Rheſe v. 86. ho 0 


Elen 
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Effertur, mus: Interea inter muli eres, | | 
Quæ ibi aderant, forte unam adſpicio adoleſcentulam, 


The Corpſe is carry'd forward, and we follow, 8 

? Wn s 
But mongſt the Women twas my Chance to ſee ' 
A beautiful young Creature. — Il 


| The Habit of theſe Perſons was not always the ſame ; for tho' 
ey ſometimes put on Mourning, and in common Funerals as fre- 4 
ently retain'd their ordinary Apparel ; yet the Exequies of great 17 
Men were commonly celebrated with Expreſſions of Joy for their 
geception into Heaven. Thus Ti moleon's Herſe was follow'd by 
many thouſands of Men and Women in white Garments, and be- 
leck d with Gar lands, as in Feſtival Solemnities (a); Aratus's Fu- ) 
jeral 1 pgs celebrated with Pæans, or Songs of Triumph and # 
Dances (0). | 'Y 
| When the Body was convey'd out of the Houſe, they took their 
if Farewel, ſaluting it in a certain Form of Words, as appears 
tom Admetus's Speech to the Phereans preſent at the Funeral of 
his Wife (r); | a 


Twas 5 * de hodν, os 50% N, | - pf 
Ipocri rr YErdony Vonmty oy. oy i 


Do you, ſince ancient Cuſtom ſo requires, 
Salute the Corpſe, and take your laſt Fare wel. 


” 
PM S : 
- — p 
© * "Sy 
> nv . — 4 — 
a 


The Proceſſion was commonly made on Horſeback, or in Coaches, k4 
but at the Funerals of Perſons to whom a more than ordinary Re- 11 
yerence was thought due, all went on Foot: Which Reſpect the 5 
{thenians paid to the Memory of Theophraſtus, as an Acknowledg- 


ment of his excellent Virtues (4). The Relations went next the f 
Corpſe, the reſt walk'd ſome diſtance off: Sometimes the Men 4 
went before it with their Heads uncover'd, the Women following | . 


it. Patroclus was carry'd to his Funeral, ſurrounded by the Gr2- 
dan Soldiers, | | | 


Ted I img, Je, eO. PEACE! 
Moelot, &y de porno gEpov Tie rporncy erlipor Ce) — 9 
The ſad Proceſſion by the Horſemen led, 41 


The thronging Foot-men in the Rear ſucceed, 7 
And in the midſt his Friends Patroclus bear. 


ory 


But the ordinary way was for the Body to go firſt, and the reſt to 1 
follow); which appears as from many other Inſtances, ſo from thar } 
of Terence (F), | = 5 | 1 
F 
* 
| 


— — — 


(a) Plutarc bus Timoleonte. (b) idem Arato. (c) Euriptd, Alceſt, v. 609. 
(a) Dlogenes Laertivs Theophraſto, 2 Homer Iliad, 1. ( f ) Adria, 


——— Hu. 
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a hat 

—unus interim | | 5 
Procedit, ſequi mur. | | | © 
| 1 


The Fun' ral marches firſt, we follow it. 


Whereby the Survivors were put in mind of their Mortality, 3; 
bid to remember they were all following in the Way the de. 
Perſon was gone before (a). At the Funerals of Soldiers, the 
Tellow- Soldiers attended with their Spears pointed towards: 
Ground, and the uppermoſt Part of their Bucklers turn'd do 
wards, as has been formerly obſerv'd (6). This was not done; 
much (as ſome fancy) becauſe the Gods were carv'd upon the 
Bucklers, whoſe Faces would have been polluted by the Sight 
dead Body, as that they might recede from their common Cuſten 
the Method of Mourning being to act quite contrary to what 
uſual at other Times; and therefore not only their Bucklers, l 
their Spears, and the reſt of their Weapons were inverted. V. 
was this only a Martial Cuſtom, but praQtis'd likewiſe in Peas 
for at the Funerals of Magiſtrates, their Enſigns of Honour ue 
inverted, as appears from the Poet (c); 


Quos primum wid! faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi werſos, indiciumque mali. 


The Faſces firſt T at a Fun' ral ſaw, 
With Heads turn'd downwards, the ſad Badge of Woe. 


To perform this Ceremony they term'd exTtumev, e 
and. TpoT&uTav ; the firſt with reſpe& to the Houſe, out of wi 
the Body was carr'yd forth; the ſecond with reſpec to the Plu 
by 75 it paſs'd; and thg laſt to the Place whither it was ct 
vey'd. | | 


1 


EH Ar V. 
Of their Mourning for the Dead. 


HE «Ceremonies by which they us'd to expreſs their 
1 Tow upon the Death of Friends, and on other Occaſi 
were various and uncertain: But it ſeems to have been a «fl 
ſtant Rule amongſt them to recede, as much as poſſible, in Hi 
and all their Behaviour, from their ordinary Cuſtoms ; by wh 


| (a) Donatus in locum Terentii, Alexand, ab Alex. Lib, III. cap. VIII. (0) 
III. cap. XI. (c) Pede Albinovan, Eleg. ad. Liviam, | h 
DO 929 cho 
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hange they _ it would appear, that ſome extraordinary Ca- 
mity had befall'n them. Hence it was, that Mourners in me 
ties demean'd themſelves in the very ſame manner with Pertons 
Lo in other Places deſign'd to expreſs Joy: For the Cuſtoms of 
ne City being contrary to thoſe of another, it ſometimes happen'd 
hat what in one Place paſs'd for an Expreſſion of Mirth, was in 
Ehers a Token of Sorrow. The moſt ordinary Ways of expreſſing 
crow, Were theſe that follow: _ . 
i. They abſtain'd from Banquets and Entertainments, and ba- 


* 


2 


oper to excite Pleaſure, or bore an Air of Mirth and Gaiety. 
hus Admetus in Euripides upon the Death of lceſt:s (a); | 


Thavow 5 naps , ovprm! d¹ν] s, 
F A 2 — \ U 
Tyres TE, u , KATE YI g dijurs. 


No more to pleaſing Banquets will I run, 

All Converſation with my Friends I'll ſhun ; 

No more my Brow ſhall fragrant Chaplets wear, 

But all the Marks of Joy ſhall diſappear ; 
No more I'll Muſick hear, too weak to fave 

My dear Alceſtis from the conqu'ring Grave. I. H. 


Ven 
48”) 


They frequented no publick Solemnities, nor appear'd in Places of 
ncourſe, but ſequeſtred themſelves from Company, and refrain'd 


bo great a Friend to Chearfulneſs to gain Admiſſion into ſo me- 
Incholy Society; the Light it ſelf was odious, and nothing court- 
but dark Shades and loneſome Retirements, which they thought 
re ſome Reſemblance to their Misfortunes (%): Whence Artemi- 
* lays it down as a certain Fore- runner of Death, for any one to 
eam of a Fire's being extinguiſh'd during the Sickneſs of any in 
& ſame Family (c). : | 

2. They diveſted themſelves of all Ornaments, and lay d aſide 


x 


pparel, Thus Lycophron deſcribes the Women that mourn'd for 
Failles's Death (d); | 
Tuuteg! a Err, 7 %% s a6 

IIe 7d eivdmy un, Alu giro, 

Kal Oed O-, he ris Au a 
| Kot une NeuTE Qardpe adNwey deu, | 

"I Mi de,‘ s ci gu THT es 


al. KANN goevurts. 
a C0 | | 3 
HOW To this the Women ſhall a Cuſtom be 


To mourn - Achilles, third from Aacus, 


1 


Þ) Alceſt. v. 343. (6) Glofl, vet. Platarchus Conſolat. ad Uxorem (e) Lib. 17, 
W 1x. (a) Cafſandr, v. 859. noſtrumque ibi Commentarium conſule, 


'2 F Grand- 


f 
4 


i'd from their Houſes all muſical Inſtruments, and whatever was 


Wen from the Comforts and Conveniencies of Life. Wine was 


tir Jewels, Gold, and whatever was rich and precious in their 


3 
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This Cuſtom is frequently mention'd in the Poets, but was not p: 


for any great Calamity. Whence Hecuba had no ſooner he ard tte 


Their moutning Garments were always black, whence Prog: h. 


a ſick Perſon to dream of black Cloaths, ſince not thoſe that dic 


Grandchild to Doris, and of largeſt Size ; 177 
To mourn Achilles frightful in the War, I 
Not cloth'd with rich Attire of Gems and Gold, | 


With glitt'zing Silks or Purple. 


culiar to Mourners for the Dead; being likewiſe, with ſeveral oth 
Ceremonies noted in this Chapter, practis d by all that lament 


v 


Fortune aſſign'd to her ſelf and Caſſandra, but ſhe cry'd out, 
ce! | 7 2 M51 
— Nuvob, C 
if 4 5 ; 5 
Kanidus, Re N we 
q νον S lefg Apes (a). 


Throw off theſe rich, theſe conſecrated Robes, 
And hallow'd Crowns. 


ving Notice of Philomela's Death, is thus deſcrib'd by Ovid (4); 


velamina Progne by, 
Diripit ex humeris auro fulgentia lato, 
Induiturque atras veſtes, -—= 


From off her Back th' embroider'd Robes ſhe tears, 
And Progne now in mournful Blacks appears. 


| WM 
Thus likewiſe Althæa, when her Brethren were flain by Meleager ( | 


plangore dato mæſtis ululatibus urbem 
Implet, & auratas mutavit veſtibus atris. 


She fills with Pireous Plaints the ſpacious Town; 
And 'ſtead of glitt'ring Robes puts Sable on. 


To which Cuſtom Pericles had reſpect when he boaſted, © Thi . 


be had never given any Citizen Cauſe to put on Black (um 


Hence Artemidorus will have it to be a Preſage of Recovery, fot done 
but thoſe who ſurvive to mourn, were apparell'd in Black (e). Ti 
Agyptians are reported by Servius to have introduc'd this Cuſton 
when they mourn'd for the Death of Liber, otherwiſe call'd 0/7! 
who was treacherouſly circumvented and murder'd by his Brotit 
Typho. Farther, mourning Garments differ'd not from their ordine 
ry Apparel in Colour only, but likewiſe in Value, as being © 


3 — 


1 


n 


ta) Euripid, Troad, v. 256. (6b) Metam. VI. Fab. VIII. (c) Metam, Vi! 
Fab, IV. (d) Pluterch# gfe Ts S].]ↄ i A ννον . ( Lb. 
cheaf 


N 
} 


1 
— 
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4 heap and coarſe Stuff; which may be obſery'd from this Example 
yl Terence (a), beſide many others; 


Texentem telam ſtudigſe ipſom offendimus, 
Medlocriter veſtitam weſte lugubri, 

M 6 

Ejus antls cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua. 


We found her buſie at the Loom, attir'd 
In a cheap mourning Habit, which ſhe wore 
For the old Woman's Dcath, as I ſuppoſe. 


. They tore, cut off, and ſometimes ſhav'd their Hair; nor was 


zt ſufficient to deprive themſelves of a ſmall Part only, for we find 
dra in Euripides finding Fault with Helena for ſparing her Locks, 
Band thereby defrauding the Dead (5). This Cuſtom is too well 
own to need any Confirmation by Examples. They had ſeveral 
Ways of diſpoſing of their Hair: It was ſometimes thrown upon 
the dead Body, as we learn from Patroclus's Funeral, where the 
EGrecians, to ſhew their Affection and Reſpect to him, cover'd his 
ody with their Hair (c); | | 


Oele! J myra view p ui, as ET4Canmncv 
, 
Keag wwe, | 


They ſhay'd their Heads, and cover'd with their Hair 


Þ-atiu hath likewiſe obſery'd the ſame Practice (d); 


tergoque & pectore fuſam 
Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſque jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comic. 


He cut off all the Hair that from the Head 
Down to the Back and Breaſt was comely ſpread, 
And cover'd with it the dead Face, ———= 


t was likewiſe frequent to caſt it into the Funeral Pile to he con- 
pum'd with the Body of their Friend; as Achilles appears to have 
done at Patrocluss Funeral (e); e 


Ems amvd gs nes ad & j ͤ̃ , 
Thy pa Emepy cus milapy 78414 TINS TIWOUys 


Standing hard by the Pile, the comely Hair, 
Which for Sperehius was before preſerv'd, 
He now cut off, and caſt into the Flames. 


Dr IS 


ae er, Nd: II. Sc. III. (b) Oreſt. 128. (c) Had, 1 v. 133. 


de) Thebaid, VI. (e) Diad. , 


03 dome⸗ 
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Sometimes it was laid upon the Grave, as we find in Æſchylius ( 
Ora mate) mw Eofpurey mag. 
I fee this Hair upon the Grave. 


Canace in Ovid bewails her Misfortune, becauſe ſhe was dear; 
from performing this Ceremony to her beloved Macarers ; 


Non mihi te licuit lacrymis perfundere juſtis, 
In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulchra comas. 


"Twas not permitted me with briny Tears 
To bathe thy lifeleſs Corpſe, or bring my Hairs 
Unto thy Sepulchre.—u 


Some reſtrain this Practice to Sons, or very near Relations; by: 
it appears by many Inſtances to have been common to all that 
thought themſelves oblig'd to expreſs their Reſpe&, or Love to the 
Dead; inſomuch that upon the Death of great Men, whole Citis 
and Countries were commonly ſhav'd. oe We 

This Practice may be accounted for two Ways; for the Schola 
upon Sophocles obſerves, that it was us'd partly to render the Ghoſt 
of the deceas'd Perſon propitious, which ſeems to be the Reaſon why 
they threw Hair into the Fire to burn with him, or laid it on his 
Body ; partly that they might appear disfigur'd, and careleſs of 
their Beauty; for long Hair was look'd on as very becoming, and 
the Greeks prided themſelves in it; whence they are ſo frequently 
honour'd by Homer with the Epithet of xapnxopourTes. 


It may be farther obſerv'd, that in ſolemn and publick Mournings | 
it was common to extend this Practice to their Beaſts, that all | 


Things might appear as deform'd and ugly as might be. Thus 4: 


»netus upon the Death of Alceſtis, commands his Chariot-horſes to 


be ſhorn () ; 


SD , | | 
Te.pimm 7s CML Y poveunur%s 
, bl / 7 
Twas ordngo TELVET' avy vor Hl. 


My Chariot-horſes too my Grief ſhall ſhare, 
Let tuzm be ſhorn, cut off their comely Mains. 


Thus likewiſe the Theſſalians cut off their own Hair and their Horſes 
Mains at the Death of Pelopidas (c); When Maſiſtius was ſlain in a 
Skirmiſh with the Athenians, the Perſians ſhay'd themſelves, thei! 
Horſes and their Mules (4): But Alexander, as in the reſt of his 
Actions, fo herein he went beyond the reſt of Mankind; for at the 


() Xontopors, (% kuvipides Alceftide. v. 428. (c) Plutarchus Peloid 
Ice) Idem Ariftide, a os 5 
LE Death 


. 
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Death of Hephæſtion, he did not wy cut off the Mains of his Hor- 
s and Mules, but took down the Battlements from the City- 
Walls, that even Towns might ſeem Mourners; and inſtead of their 
ſermer beauteous Appearance, look bald at the Funeral (a). 

It may be objefted indeed to what I have been ſpeaking, that 
having was a Sign of Joy; whereas to let their Hair grow long, 
Was the Practice of Perſons in Affliction: Hence Foſeph is ſaid to 
have been ſhav'd when he was deliver'd out of Priſon ; and Meph.- 
bet y, duting the Time David was baniſh'd from Feruſalem, let his 
Hair grow, but on his Return ſhav'd himſelf : Thus likewiſe Ma- 
ners, upon their Deliverance from Shipwreck, us'd to ſhave them- 
Elves: To which Practice Juvenal hath this Alluſion (6); 


4d 


" 


gaudent ibi vertice raſo 
Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula nautæ. 


And there ſhorn Sailors boaſt what they endur'd. 


hence Artemidorus will have Mariners that dream of having their 
E whole Head ſhav'd, to be fore warn'd by the Gods, that they are to 
undergo very great Hazards, but to eſcape with Life (c). Pliny allo 
in one of his Epiſtles interprets his Dream of cutting off his Hair, 
to be a Token of his Deliverance from ſome imminent Danger; and 
the Poets furniſh us with ſeveral Examples to our Purpoſe: Lyco- 
don, for Inſtance, thus deſcribes a general Lamentation (d); 


——Tt ?) AU)&aldy E= 
Edie Tporpomuey tyyAdls hu Or, 
Au N po mi'wdys Avapv Ae, Cloy 
Kegrds A 4xupOr vato vanmwea goCus 
Mynulw ThAUGy THUENES OdVpuaTW)s 


In mournful Blacks ſhall ev'ry Soul appear 

Fach ſhall with loathſom Dirt his Face beſmear ; 

Negle&Qed Hair ſhall now luxuriant grow, 

And by its Length their bitter Paſſion ſhew ; 

Inceſſantly they ſhall their Loſs complain, 

And all their Life be one ſad mourntul Scene : 

Thus they the never-dying Names ſhall fave 

Of ancient Patriots from the conquer'd Grave. : 
_ | | H. H. 


Plutarch undertaking to reſolve this Difficulty, reports that the 
Men let their Hair grow, but the Women were ſhav'd; it being 


dle Faſhion for Men to wear their Hair ſhort at other Times, and 
for Women to ſuffer theirs to grow (e): But on the contrary it 


blainly appears from the Inſtances already produc'd, and many 


nn 


(a) Idem Pelopida, (b) Sat. XII. v. 82, (c) Lib, I. cap, XX11I, (4) Caſſandr. 
73. (e) Romanis Quxſt, 93 8 e 
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by Herodotis (c) and others (d), that the Argians having loſt Thyr: 


a) Plutarcbw Ian dro, Alex. ab Alex. Len. Dier. Lib. v. Vc. 
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others, that the Men frequently wore long Hair, which they q 
off upon any great Calamity ; nor can it be doubted that the \y, 


men frequently wore long Hair in Sorrow, ſince tis remark d ul d 
Badge of a Woman in Mourning, that ſhe has her Hair diſhevel!;M we 
and careleſly flowing about: Thus Ariadne beſpeaks Theſeus, they 
; | 5 Now 
Aſpice demiſſos lugentis more capillos, Ben 
Et tunicas lacrymis ſicut ab imbre graves. domi. 
| | 5 | + 
See, like a Mourner's, my diſhevell'd Hair, | ble t 
Wet, as with Rain, with Tears my Robes appear. fol i 
| | | ſer 
Terence likewiſe, the Scene of whoſe Fable is Jay'd in Greece, bus 
thus deſcrib'd a Woman in Mourning (a); | ger 
Texentem telam ſtudioſe ipſam offendimus, i 
Mediocriter veſtitam veſte lugubri, | 
Ejus ants cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua, i 
Sine auro tum ornatam, ita uti que ornantur fibi, ; 
Nulla mala ire eſſe expolitom muliebri, b 
Capillus paſſus, prolixus, circum caput | 
Rejeftus negligenter. as 


We found her at the painful Loom employ'd, 
Dreſt in a mourning Habit, which ſhe wore 
For the old Woman's Death, as I ſuppoſe - 
She was not trick'd up in a gaudy Suit, 
Nor dreſs'd in Robes of Velvet, or of Gold, 
Nor patch'd or painted to attract the Eyes 
Of her Gallants, but with diſhevell'd Hair 
Careleſly o'er her Shoulders thrown. | 


Wherefore two Things may be obſerv'd for the Solution of tl 
„„ %% 8 

Firſt, Ide Manner of being ſhav'd : For tho' to be ſhav'd, or 
trimm'd by Larbers, was a Token of Cheerfulneſs, yer thoſe tha 
cut off their own Hair, and that in a negligent and careleſs manne!, 
were look'd on as Mourners ; Whence, tho“ Artemidorus reports 
that no Man under the Preflure of Misfortunes was ever ſhav'd ) 
yet he adds in the ſame Chapter, that for a Man to dream of {ha- 
Ving um ſelf, was a Preſage of ſame great Calamity ; becauſe Mc 
in ſuch Circumſtances were wont to ſhave themſelves. 

Secondly, The different Faſhions of ſeveral Nations are to be cor 
ſider'd? For where it was cuſtomary to wear ſhort Hair, there the 
Length of Hair was a Token of Mourning ; but where long ai 
was in*Faſhion, there Mourners ſhav'd themſelves. 'Tis reported 


-. 


(a) Heautont, AQ. II. Sc. III. (5) Lab. 1. cap.XX111, (e Lib, T. cap. LXXXII. 
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o the Spartans, made a Decree that their whole City ſhould cut their 
lar, and never permit it to grow again to its accuſtom'd Length, 
ln they recover'd that Place. The Spartans, on the contrary, uſing 


they ſhould nourifh their Hair, in Reproach to their Enemies. 
Now in theſe Cities, when the Faſhion was to wear ſhort Hair, 
Shen Mourners were diſtinguiſh'd by long Hair; but long Hair 
toming into Faſhion, Mourners were ſhavd. 

. Iwas frequent for Perſons overwhelm'd with Grief, and un- 
le to bear up under it, to throw themſelves upon the Earth, and 
toll in the Duſt ; and the more dirty the Ground was, the better 
ſerv'd to defile them, and to expreſs their Sorrow and Dejection. 
Thus Oeneus behaves himſelf upon the Death of his Son Me— 
Per (a); : _ 
f : ; * 

Pulvere canitiem genitor, wultufque ſeniles 
Fedat humi fuſos, fpatioſumque increpat æwum. 


*His hoary Head, and furrow'd Cheeks beſmears 
With noiſom Dirr, and chides the tedious Years. 


brim in Homer repreſents his lamenting of Hector in the ſame 
Wolture (); | 


Ou Je mo any port T9 PAeQzertow e, 
EE s 01s UTd yepomv , mis wAeTs Jupriy' 
AM ale Seva ., Y x pela moms 
Aug & yopruots wairdb tO x7! q . 


Soft Sleep has never clos'd theſe watchful Eyes, 
Since my dear Son became your fatal Prize; 
But Day and Night I mourn my wretched Fate, 
And on my countleſs Suff rings ruminate, 
Welt'ring in ev'ry filthy Place. — 


H. H. 


| 5. They cover'd their Heads with Aſhes. Thus Achilles upon 
le News of Patroclus's Death (c), Ss 


Autontourr: de yeeotv fAGV Kovev e 
X<db&]0 A ANY » | | | 

l hen taking Aſhes up with both his Hands, 
Ne threw them on his Head. | 


Theſe Cuſtoms were likewiſe practis'd in the Eaſtern Countries, 
hence we find ſo frequent Mention of Penitents lying upon the 
bround, and putting on Sackcloth and Aſhes. 


— 


| i Od, Metamorph Lib, VIII. v. 529, (b) Iliad, „. v. 637. (c) Iliad. #', 


1288 ET 6. When 


o wear their Hair ſhort, put forth a Jecree, chat from that Time 


: 
4 
x 
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6. When any Occaſion requir'd their Attendance abroad, 1M J 
Heads were muffled up, as appears from theſe Verſes in the pro | 
gram (a) 5 5 

| 11 2 ; 5 \ Þ ſ 

6:cO- » ampepts AH e _ 


pre! 


TInuz]e t Seixvuory. 


Her Face wrapt in a Veil declar'd her Woes. | 


Whence Oreſtes perſwading Electra to leave off Mourning, bids 
be unveil'd; | 


— 4/2YfAUTT., © $41 YV]V ud g, 
, ORE 
Ex Savor T . 


1 th 


rat 


+ 
Pull off your Veil, dear Siſter, and forbear 
This Grief, — 


Nor was this the Faſhion of Womien only; for Adraſtus came: 
Theſeus after his Lots at Thebes, xamhens yAavidios, wherefore !! 
ſeus Tpeaks thus to him (5); 


AC, 3kdAunlor vedTa, mages V Man 

Speak out, unfold your Head, refrain from Tears. ſt 4. 

| 1 Eee 

Thus likewiſe Haman, upon the Defeat of his Plot againſt M1, Miſon! 
is ſaid to have hafted to his Houſe mourning, and having his Head o 


wer d (c); and the Jews are repreſented by Jeremy as being aſ)an 
and confounded, and covering their Heads in the Time of a grievo! 
Famine (4). SR 5 

7. Another Token of Dejection was, to decline their Heads up 
their Hands. Whence Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous 1 
Jans (e, | | | 


Em ds upan e *m1ty. 


They with their Hands ſupport their drooping Head. 


8. They went ſoftly, to expreſs their Faintneſs, and Los d 
Strength and Spirits. Thus Abab King of Iſrael being terrify d 
the Judgment E//as denounc'd againſt him, faſted, and lay in Sat 
cloth, and went ſoftly (F): And Hezckiah King of Judah being wol 
by the Prophet, that he was never to recover of a Diſtemp*! i 
then lay under, amongſt other Expreſſions of Sorrow hath this! 
Hall go ſoftly all my Years in the Bitterneſs of my Soul (g). 


Cor 
er 
4 
ray 
Cet 


— 


(a) Antholog, Lib. v. c. XXXIII. () Euripid. Supplic. 110. (c) EH ber cat. 


12. (d) Cap. XIV. 3, 4. (e) Euritid, Helen, 377, (f) 1 Reg. XXI. 27. (8) 4 
ap. XXXVIII. If. " . ! " 377 OW * ad, 
9. Ix 
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| 9. They beat their Breaſts and Thighs, and tore their Fleſh, ma- 
ns Furrows in their Faces with their Nails; which Actions, tho? 
'W:icis'd ſometimes by Men, were more frequent among Women, 
thoſe Paſſions are more violent and ungovernable. Thus Nonnus 
tpreſents them (a), 8 | FR 


enoppluay Is Eh 

ET ves ig S1owauy ovug ave mapedtiy), | 
1 7 EP E * 

Kat podors Exoguorty Exuma JuixrTVAG αE¶ os. 


Women with Nails their Breaſts and Faces tear, 
And thus their boundleſs headſtrong Grief declare. 


With (b), 


Audit exanimis, trepidoque exterrita curſu, 
Unguibus ora ſoror fædans & pectora palmis. 


Her Siſter hearing, ſpeeds with frightful Haſte, 
Tears her ſoft Cheeks, and beats her panting Breaſt. | 


1 any Inſtances of this Nature occur in both Languages, the Cuſtom 
king generally practis'd both in Greece and at Rome. Solon thought 
t amongſt other Extravagancies at Funerals to forbid this (c). The 


Conſtancy and Moderation; but when their Kings dy'd, had a bar- 


Id Slaves all mix'd together, tore the Fleſh from their Foreheads 
with Pins and Needles. The Deſign of this was not only to teſtify 
Feir Sorrow, but alſo to gratify the Ghoſts of the Dead, who were 
bought to feed upon, and to delight in nothing ſo much as Blood, 
$ S175 has prov'd from Varro (a). 
1. They accus'd and curs'd their Gods: Hence Statius (e), 


— I xnijunſtos rabidis pulſare querelis 
Calicolas ſolamen erit. 


T' inveigh againſt the Gods with juſteſt Rage, 
And call them envious, may our Grief aſſwage. 


F was this the Effect of extravagant Paſſion, or praQtis'd only by 
erſons of weaker Underſtandings in the Extremity of their Sorrow, 
t frequently done by Men of all Qualities, and that in the moſt 


Wool Mi 


pet (f ). | 


| (s) Pionyſ. Lib. IX. 18. (5) Virgil. An, IV. 673. (ce) Plutarchus Solone, Cicero 
| d i (d) An, Lib, III- Conf, Idem in Eu. Lib. XII. (e) Sylv. Lib. v. 
a , III. | ; | 


— Nt 


th the ſame manner Anna bewails her Siſter Diao's unexpected 


Peelemoniant bore the Death of their private Relations with great 


krous Cuſtom of meeting in vaſt Numbers, where Men, Women 


Fave and ſolemn Manner that could be, as appears from the fame | 


— — 
— 
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primevique ſenes, & longo examine matres 
Invidiam planxere Deis. 


The aged Sires, and Dames in num'rous Crouds 
Bewall, and curſe the Envy of the Gods. 


For the Gods being thought ſubje& to human Paſſions, 'twas ven 


eaſy and natural for Men under Misfortunes to impeach them c pile 
Cruelty or Envy. Thus, when Hylas, Herculzes's Darling, peril 8"*'* 
in the Waters, the Deities reſiding there were ſaid to have ben en, 
enamour'd with him, and to have ſtol'n him; and when any green 
and publick Bleſſing was taken away, the immortal Beings we: 
faid to envy Mankind ſo great Felicity. Many Inſtances might e 
produc'd to this Purpoſe, whereof I will only ſet down that; pic 
markable one of Marcellus in Virgil (a), as 
Fun 
Oſtendent terris hime tantum Futa, neque ultra pou! 
Eſſe ſinent: Nimium vobis Romana propago der 
Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria hec {i dona ful ſſeut. 12 
| | Wal 
This Wonder of the World the Gods but ſhow, Pon 
Hcav'n were impov'riſh'd ſhou'd he ſtay below : he 
Blets'd to exceſs had been the Roman State, „ 

Had Heay'n theſe Gifts as laſting made as great. 

| „„ ny Ie | H. H. 

Sometimes their impious Rage againſt the Gods proceeded to the 
pulling down. their Altars, and ſacking their Temples; an Exan 
ple whereof we have in Neoptolemus, who being inform'd that 4: \ 
was acceſſary to his Father's Death, took up a Reſolution to demo ſom 
lin the Delphine Temple, and periſh'd in the Attempt (5). the 
11. Another Cuſtom they had of drawling out their Words, ad 
with Tears repeatingsthe Interje&ion 2, &, , 2. Hence (if we may" 
credit the Scholiaſt (c) upon Ariſterhanes ) Funeral Lamentations Div 
were call'd EN, Elegies. DE vert 
12. When publick Magiſtrates, or Perſons of Note dy'd, or any mol 
ublick Calamity happen'd, all publick Meetings were intermitted, u 
the Schools of Exercite, Baths, Shops, Temples, and all Places cl * 
EN 


Concourſe were fhut up, and the whole City put on a Face of 90 
row : Thut we find the 4thenians bewailing their Loſs of Socrates Vil 
not long after they had ſentenc'd him to Death (4). | 
13. They had Mourners and Muſicians to encreaſe the Solemnity: 
_ Which Cuſtom ſeems to have been practisd in moſt Parts of the 
World. The Roman Prefice are remarkable enough, and the Eaſtem 
Countries obſerv'd the fame Practice; whence we find mention © 
Atourners going avout the Streets, and Mourning Women in ſeveral Place 
of the ſacred Writings. Jeremy having fore-told the Calamity ch 


— 


(a) An, VI, Sag. (b) Enripid. Audremac, (c) Ayibus, (d) Diagenes Lac br 
E F. 4 


Soc rate. 


e 
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De Jews, adviſes to conſider, and call for the mourning Women, that they 
vin make haſte, and take up a Wailing for us, that our Eyes may run down 
th Tears, and our Eye-lids guſh out with Waters (a). Theſe Homer 
ralls Splwwy gde e, becauſe they endeavour'd to excite Sorrow 
all the Company by beating their Breaſts, and counterfeiting all 
Je Actions of the moſt real and paſſionate Grief. They are like- 
wiſe term'd d, mg:owddi, &c. from the Songs they ſung at Fu- 
erals; of theſe there ſeem to have been three, one in the Proceſ- | 
fon, another at the Funeral-Pile, a third at the Grave; theſe were 5rd 
ammonly term'd 6Aoguppot, Aivor, tv, tho' the two laſt ſeem 97 
ot peculiar to Funeral: Songs, but applicable to others: We find 19 
im ſometimes call' 14 from Ialemns, one of Clio's Sons, and 4 
tc firſt Author of theſe Compoſitions ; for the ſame Reaſon Songs 

* Marriages were term'd d,; from his Brother Hymenzrs : J 

Funcral Dirges were alſo call'd wa:por, whence mamCav is ex- þ 
bounded in Heſychius by geld, to mourn ; and mAtuiſet is ano- | 
ther Name for mourning Women: Hence mz maeuody ſignify 
empty and worthleſs Things, and Taaeus duygirre@ is prover- 
Willy apply'd to inſipid and ſenſeleſs Compoſitions (4) ; for the 
Songs us'd on theſe Occaſions were ufually very mean and trifling ; 
whence that Saying of Plautus (c); | | | 


4 


He non ſunt nuzs, non enim mortuaria. | 77 


Theſe are no Trifles, ſince they're not compos'd 
For th' hideous Chanting of a Funeral. 


* : 2 - 
a "up _—— — 
> — 


What the Deſign of their Muſical Inſtruments was, is not agreed; 
ſome will have them intended to affright the Ghoſts and Furies from 11 
the Soul of the deceas'd Perſon; others, agreeably to Plato and Py- wt 
tharoras's Notions, would have them to ſignify the Soul's Departure 4 
into Heaven, where they fancy'd the Motion of the Spheres made a — 
Divine and Eternal Harmony; others ſay they were deſign'd to di- 1 
vert the Sorrow of the dead Man's ſurviving Relations: Laſtly, the _ 
moſt probable Opinion ſeems to be, that they were intended to er 

Kite Sorrow, which was the Reaſon that the Lyra was never us'd at 
ach Solemnities, as being conſecrated to Apollo, and fit only for 
Jon, and cheerful Songs. Admetus indeed commands the Flute like- 
Viſe to be baniſh'd out of his City upon the Death of Alceſtis (d), 1 


5 


: Ab Adον Sh wi vat” dg, wh Mn Te- 
0 Eg, nwnlwas d e ers; 
1 Ou we mv" dYvov piraTteov Fino vikepy 

if Todd. | | 


q Let not the pleaſing Flute, nor ſprightly Lyre, 4 4 
- Til Phæbe twelve Times has repair'd her Horns, + = 


() Cap. IX, 17. (b) Suidas, Zenodotus, (c) Aſinaria, (d) Euripid, Alceſt. (8 
J. 430. | TT | | I . 
360 ij 


' 
f1 
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Be in the mournful City heard, for ] 
A Corſe more dear than this ſhall ne'er interr. 


H. A 
41 n 


But hence we are only to collect, that the Ancients had diff: 
| Sorts of Flutes, ſome of which were proper in Times of Mirth 
thers in Times of Mourning ; for it appears by many Example 
that ſome of their avaoi, or tibie, were of all other Inſtrument; th 
moſt common at Funerals. Hence Statius in his Deſcripticn- 
young Archemors's Funeral (a), | ne 


Tum ſignum luctus cornu grave mufit adunco 

Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum traducere manes 

Lege Phrygum mæſta: Pelopem monſtraſſe ferebant 

Exequiale ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 
-Urile. | 


In doleful Notes the Phrygian Flute complains, 
And moves our Pity with its mournful Strains; 
The Phrygian Flute of old us'd to convey 
The Infant-Souls on their unerring Way; 
Which Cuſtom into th' World firſt Pclops brought, 
And th' unknown Ule of Fun'ral Dirges taught ; 
Dirges, whoſe pow'rful Sounds were thought to ſpeed, 
And ſmooth the Paſſage of the younger Dead. 
| | | H. H 


Some indeed will have the Lydian Flutes more ſuitable to Funerals 
the Phkryzian, of which Statius ſpeaks, to agree better with Mirth 
and Chearfulneſs, and to be us'd only at Funerals of Infants of 
Youths, which were ordinarily ſolemniz'd in a manner quite different 
from thoſe of grown Perſons, which they think confirm'd by Stativ 
Words; but as theſe may bear a quite different Senſe, not the In 

ſtrument, but the Song whereof he there ſpeaks, being proper fot 
the Funerals of Perſons under Age; ſo it appears farther, thatth 
moſt common Flutes us'd at theſe Solemnities were of the ?hryz;an 

Faſhion, tho' perhaps neither the Lydian, nor ſome others might be 
wholly excluded: Hence nænia which is the Latin Word for Funcral 
Dirges, ſeems to have been deriv'd from the Greek vnvidſoy, wic 
is us'd by Hipponax ; and (however Scaliger deduces it from the H. 
brew ) affirm'd by Pollux to be of Phrygian Original; vluveiCeau i 
of the ſame Deſcent, and expounded by $plway. The Carian Flute 
was likewiſe us'd on theſe Occaſions, whence the Muſicians anc 
Mourners were term'd Kapivau (/), and Kaerxy modom is a Funeral 


Song; now this was the very ſame with that us'd by the Phrygian olle 
from whom Pollux tells us, it was firſt convey'd into Caris (c | && 
ſhall only mention two more; the firſt is the Myſan Flute, an In od, 
ſtrument likewiſe fit for Sorrow : Hence Æſchylus (d); 4 ugh 

(a) Theb. Lib. VI, v. 120, (b) Hefycbiw, (c) Lib. III. (4) Perſis, e ® 
Scholiaſtes, ibid. 8 ; ne lH OLE b. 3 


Ke 
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Ile beats his Breaſt, and ſounds the My/far Flute. 


The laſt is the 176 dian F lute, which, as Plutarch reports out of 
piloxenus, was firſt apply'd to this Uſe by Olymprs at Python's 


death (a). 


. 


HAT. VI. 
0f their Manner of Interring and Burning the Dead, 


IT would be needleſs to prove that both Interring and Burning 
L were practis'd by the Grecians; yet whether of theſe Cuſtoms 
bi; the beſt Claim to Antiquity, may perhaps admit of a Diſ— 
ue. But it ſeems probable, that however the later Grecians were 
etter affected to the way of Burning, yet the Cuſtom of the moſt 
drimitive Ages was to inter their Dead. Tis plain the Athenians, 
however afterwards addicted to Burning, us'd Interment in Cecrops's 
Reign, if any Credit may be allow'd to Cicero (6) ; and the Scholiaſt 
pon Homer (c) poſitively affirms, that Interring was more ancient 
an Burning, which he reports to have been firſt introduc'd by 
le. However it appears that the Cuſtom of Burning was re- 
ed in the Trojan War, and both then and afterwards generally 
MW@::tis'd by the Grecians; inſomuch that when Lucian enumerates 
Mc various Methods us'd by different Nations in diſpoſing of their 
head, he expreſly aſſigns Burning to Greece, and Interment to the 
fans (d). But this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if the Grecians in 
e Ages he ſpeaks of, never interr'd their Dead, or thought it un- 
wul ſo to do; but only that the other Cuſtom was more general- 
| receiv'd by them. Socrates in Plato's Phedon ſpeaks expreſly of 
oth Cuſtoms ; and it appears that ſome of them look'd on the Cu- 
em of Burning as cruel and inhuman ; whence a Poet cited by 
fat hius (e) introduces a Perſon exclaiming againſt it, and callin 
ut upon Prometheus to haſte to his Aſſiſtance, and ſteal, if poſſible, 
Fom Mortals the Fire he had given them. The Philoſophers were 
vided in their Opinions about it; thoſe who thought human Bo- 
&s were compounded of Water, Earth, or the four Elements, in- 
lin d to have them committed to the Earth: But Heraclitus with his 
ollowers imagining Fire to be the firſt Principle of all things, af- 
kitcd Burning. For every one thought it the moſt reaſonable Me- 
od, and moſt agreeable to Nature, fo to diſpoſe of Bodies, as they 
hight ſooneſt be reduc'd to their firſt Principles. 3 


iu De Muſica, (6) De Legib, Lib, II. (c) Iliad. 4. (d) De Luctu. (e) Hiad. 
b. 32, . a | | | | 


Ks | Euſtat hi us 
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0 Euſtathius (a) aſſigns two Reaſons why Burning came to be of 6 
| eneral Uſe in Greece: The firſt is, becauſe Bodies were thought g 
be unclean after the Soul's Departure, and therefore were purif, 


by Fire; whence Euripides ſpeaks of Chytæmneſtra, 


vel nawyng Seuas: 
The Body's purify'd by Fire 


2 


The ſecond Reaſon is, That the Soul being ſeparated from 
groſs and unactive Matter, might be at Liberty to take its Flight 
the Heavenly Manſions (b). Wherefore the Indian Philolopher 

dut of Impatience to expect the Time appointed by Nature, yg: 
conſume themſelves in a Pile erected for that Purpoſe, and 1: 
their Souls from their Conſinements. A remarkable Example het 
of we have in Calanis, who follow'd Alexander out of India, un 
finding himſelf indiſpos'd, obtain'd that King's Leave to prey; 
the Growth of his Diſtemper by committing himſelf to the Flang 
(e). Hercules was purify'd from the Dregs of Earth by the ſam 
Means before his Reception into Heaven. And it ſeems to han 
been the common Opinion, that Fire was an admirable Expedizn 
to refine the Cœleſtial Part of Man by ſeparating from it all or 
and corruptible Matter, and the impure Qualities which attendit 
Thus Sells being {lain by Hercules, was rais'd from the Dead, an 
render d immortal by her Father Phorcys (4) ; 


ales u. | 

Z eu Net u D Aopvioty dbjprigdld, 

AeT]wv Tre peoay ννjGu Seay. 

——into whoſe ſtiffen'd Limbs 

Phorcys by quick'ning Flames new Life inſpir'd, 
And rais'd her high above the Fears of Death. 


The Piles whereon they burnt dead Bodies, were call'd Ty 
They ſeem not to have been erected in any conſtant Form, oft 
have conſiſted of the ſame Materials; theſe being  vary'd as Tin 
and Place, and other Circumſtances requir de. | 
The Body was plac'd upon the Top of the Pile, but was rare! 
burn'd without Company; for beſides the various Animals th: 
threw upon the Pile, we ſeldom find a Man of Quality conſum 


without a Number of Slaves or Captives : Beſides theſe, all So! 8 
of precious Ointments and Perfumes were pour'd into the Flame tl 
Many Inſtances of this Nature might be produc'd out of the 1 
cient Poets, but I ſhall only ſer down the following one out ot 
mer's Deſcription of Patroclus's Funeral (e); 

(a) Loco citato. (b) Nuintilianus Declam. X. (c) N Curtiw, (d) Ly-93" Vi. 


Caflandr, V. 44. N (e) Ilad, J. Vs 156, I 1 
n an 


* 
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A ſpacious Pile the mournFul Grecians made, 
And on the Top his comely Body laid ; | 
Next ſtrip'd the Sheep and Oxen, there that ſtood 
In ſolemn Ranks before the flaming Wood. 

Bur brave Achilles, as above the re | 
Concern'd, more Signs of Care and Love expreſs'd ; 
Straight off the Victims all the Fat he flea'd, 

And over all the much-loy'd Corpſe it ſpread : 
Then plac'd their Carcaſes around the Pile, 

And Veſſels fill'd with Honey and with Oil; 

Next deeply groaning, with becoming Haſte, 
Four ſprightlg Courſers on the Pile he caſt ; 

Nine lovely Dogs he at his Table fed, 

And two of theſe upon the Pile he laid ; 

Twelve valiant Trojan Captives next he flew, 

And on the Pile their mangled Bodies threw. | 

| | „ 


The Reaſon why the Body was cover'd with the Fat of Beaſts was, 


that it might conſume the ſooner (a); for it was look'd on as a ſin- 


pular Bleſſing to be quickly reduc'd to Aſhes : Wherefore in Fu- 
nerals, where Numbers of Bodies were burnt on the ſame Pile, they 


vere ſo diſpos'd, that thoſe of moiſt Conſtitutions, and ealy to be 


enflam'd, being proportion'd to Bodies of contrary Tempers, ſhould 


encreaſe the Vehemence of the Fire; whence Plutarch (4), and Ma- 


10ivs (c) have obſery'd, that for ten Men it was the Cuſtom to put 
n one Woman. 5 | | 

Soldiers uſually had their Arms burnt with them; Wherefore 
Eltenor in Homer begs this Favour of Ulyſſes (d); 


And ps ver N U ow TH yaoi don por Gay. 


Let all the Arms I have be with me burnt. | 


— . 


(s) Euſtathinb. (b) Synipoſ, Lib; III. Quilt; IV. (e) S$#ivra, Lib; vn cap. 
W. (d) ody. N. v. 74. aa 5 1 
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It ſeems likewiſe to have been the Cuſtom for the Garments the 
had worn in the Time of their Lives, to be thrown into the pig 
Some were ſo ſolicitous about this, that they gave Orders in the; 
laſt Wills to have it done: And the Athenians were, as in all och; 
Obſervances which related any way to Religion, ſo in this the mot 
profuſe of all the Grecians; inſomuch that ſome of their Law-gize 
were forc'd to reſtrain them by ſevere Penalties from defraudi 
the Living by their Liberality to the Dead. Lycurgs allow d t 
thing to be bury'd with Bodies beſide one red Garment, or, at t 
moſt, a few Branches of Olive (4); nor theſe neither, except th 
Perſon had been eminent for Vertue and Fortitude. Solon alloy 
three Garments and one Ox (b). At Cheronea thoſe that were con 
victed of Extravagance at Funerals, were puniſh'd as ſoft and ef 
feminate by the Cenſors of Women c). E 
The Pile was lighted by ſome of the dead Perſons neareſt Rela; 
ons or Friends, who made Prayers and Vows to the Winds to alif 
the Flames, that the Body might quickly be reduc'd to Aſhes. Thus 
Achilles having fir'd Patroclus's Pile, intercedes with Boreas aid 
Zepſiyrus to fly to his Aſſiſtance with their Joint- forces (a), 
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When he perceiv'd the Flames t' abate their Force, 
Unable to conſume th' unhappy Corſe, 

dome Diſtance from the Pile the Hero ſtands, 

The Golden Calice fills his royal Hands, 

And there to Boreas and to Zeph'rus pray'd, | 
And with each Deity ſolemn Cov'nants made, 
Thar grateful Victims ſhou'd their Altars ſtain, 
And chciceſt Off rings load the joyful Fane, 

If with their kinder Blaſts they'd fan the Fire, 
And with new Force the languid Flames inſpire, 
That they to Earth the Corpſe might ſoon reduce. 4 


At the Funerals of Generals and great Officers, the Soldiers 
with the reſt of the Company, made a ſolemn Proceſſion the 
Times round the Pile, to expreſs their Reſpe& to the Dead. I us 
Homer's Grecians (e), e 


—— —— 


—— A 


(a) Plutarchus L cg. (b) 1 1 4 | 6g 0g Tad: J. U 
194. (e) Nliad, T go. (b) Idem Solone, (e) Idem ibidem, (d) 4 


1 
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They drive their Horſes thrice about the Dead 
Lamenting. - 


quent mention of it in the Poets. Statins has elegantly deſcrib'd 
in his Poem on the Theban War (a), | 


Tunc ſeptem numero turbas ( centenus ubiqus 

Surgit eques ) verſis ducunt inſignibus ipſ# 
Grajugenæ reges, luſtrantque ex more ſiniſtro 

Orbe rogum, & ſtantes inclinant pulvere lammas :+ 
Ter curvos egere ſinus, illiſaque telis 

Tela ſonant ; quater horrendum pepulere fragorem 
Arma, quater mollem famularum brachia plandtum. 


Seven goodly Troops the {ad Decurſion made, 

In each of which an hundred Horſe appear'd, 

And theſe ( a Poſture fitting thoſe that mourn'd ) 

The Captains led with Enſigns downwards turn'd : 
Towards the left they march; on th' Pile they gaze, 7 
Whilſt Clouds of Duſt the thronging Horſes raife, 

Whoſe much-prevailing Force depreſs the riſing Blaze: J. 
Three Times they all the burning Pile ſurround, 

Whilſt Darts ſtrike Darts, and make a frightful Sound ; 
Four Times the Din of claſhing Arms invades 

The ſuff' ring Air; four Times the mournful Maids, 
Loudly lament, each ſtrikes her panting Breaſt, 

And Pity in us moves for the Deceas'd. | 
| H. H. 
here it may be obſery'd, that in this Decurſion the Motion was 
ards the Left-hand, by which they expreſs'd Sorrow; as on the 


thor (b), 


Hic lufus abolere, novique 

Tuneris auſpicium vates, quanquam omina ſentit 
Vera, jubet, dextro gyro, & vibrantibus haſtis 
Huc redeant.— 


ce 1 
US The Prieſt, tho' by the boding Signs he knew 

Some dire Calamiry wou'd ſure enſue, , 
Bids them their anxious Thoughts a while forbear, 
Their pompous Grief, and bitter Paſſion ſpare, 


1 Lib. VI. V, 213, (b) Ibid, V. 221, 


ö Vs 


is Action was call'd in Greek .a#&a pon, in Latin, decurſio ; we find | 


itrary, Motion to the Right was a Sign of Joy. Thus the ſame _ 


53 And 


* 
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And moving tow'rds the Right with brandiſh'd Arms, 
Back to return. — 


H. H 


— 


Theſe Motions were accompany d with Shouts and Sound of Trug 
pet, as we learn from Falerius Flaccus (a); 


W 
extin 
done, 


Inde ter armatos Minyis referentibus orbes the J. 


Concufſi tremuere gi, ter inhorruit ether 
Lufifcum clangente tuba, jecere ſupremo 
Tum clamore faccs. | 


Three Marches round the Pile the Minye make, 
Their weighty Strides the well-pil'd Structure ſhake; 

Thrice doleful Sounds from hollow Tubes are ſent, 
The Clangor wounds the troubled Firmament; 
With Torches next accompany'd with Shouts, 
They light the Pile. ———- 


1. U 


Which laſt Words ſeem to intimate the Decur/ion's being made be 
fore the Pile was lighted, whereas it appears from other Authors 
have been made whilſt the Pile was burning: Thus Virgil tells uf 
in expieſs Words (6), | 


Ter circum accenſos cinfti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter maſium funeris ignem 
Luſtrawere in equis, ululatuſque ore dedere. 


Well-arm'd thrice round the Pile they march'd on Foot, 
Thrice round it rode, and with a diſmal Shout 
Survey'd the rowling Flames. 


During the Time the Pile was burning, the dead Perſon's Friend 
ſtood by it pouring forth Libations of Wine, and calling upon th 
* hus Achilles attended all Night at Parrocly;'s Funk 
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All Night divine Achilles does attend 

At the ſad Fun' ral of his much-loy'd Friend: 

A Golden Cup he bore, that Wine contain'd, 
Which pouring out, the glutted Pavement ſtain'd ; 


1 Is > 1 


— 


(4) Argon. Lib, III. (6) Ancid, XI. v. 183, (c) Iliad, J. 


f 


) 
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His pious Off 'ring thus the Hero paid, 
Calling upon the Manes of the Dead. 

: H. I. 


When the Pile was burnt down, and the Flames had ceas'd, they 
atinguiſh'd the Remains of the Fire with Wine; which being 
lone, they collected the Bones and Alhes, Thus Homer relates of 
the Trojans at Hector's Funeral (a,, | 
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About the Pile the thronging People came, 

And with black Wine quench'd the remaining Flame; 

His Brothers then, and Friends ſearch'd ev'ry where, 

And gather'd up his ſhowy Bones with Care. 

| Mr. Congreve. 


hum which Words it appears, that this Office was perform'd by 
gear Relations. To which Practice TibuZus likewiſe alludes ; 
Non hic mihi mater, 


Que legat in mæſtos offa peruſta ſinus. 


Nor was my dear indulgent Mother by, 
Who to her Breaſt my moldring Bones wou'd lay. 


e Bones were ſometimes waſh'd with Wine, and ( which com- 
only follow'd Waſhing ) anointed with Oil. Agamemnon is in- 
Foduc'd by Homer informing Achilles how this Ceremony had been 
perform'd to him (50; 


Amy ind di os e lav, Hoaico, 
Ho Ji Tor Aigopf Adi” 65%”, . 
Ol &v drpiTy ν αν,ẽƷe aan. | 


But when the Flame your Body had conſum'd, 
With Oils and Odours we your Bones perfum'd, 
And waſh'd with unmix'd Wine. —— 


Faireclus”'s Remains were enclos'd in Fat (c) : 
Raaiovres d, E£raparo ine ona A 
IS . / / % « F _ 
A Dοο & yeugtlu granly Y Tara nuns 


His mournful Friends in Fat his Bones enclos'd, 
_ Then ina Golden Urn they them repos'd. 


0% Liad, &, v. 791, (b) 0dyſ, a. 77 00 Ihiad, J“, v, 252. 
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It may here be demanded, how the Reliques of the Body were d 


ſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of the Beafts and Men burnt with it > 


Anſwer to this Enquiry ( omitting thoſe groundleſs Stories of th 


Stone Ami antus, and Indian Hemp, which could not be conſun 
by Fire ) I ſhall produce two 


Middle of the Pile, whereas the Men and Beaſts burnt with ir h 
on the Sides. Thus Achilles tells the Grecians 
diſcover the Remains of Patroclus (a); 
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Firſt with black Wine extinguiſh all the Flames, 
Quench ev'ry glowing Cinder that remains, 
Then let us gather up, tis eas ly done, 
The unmix'd Bones of brave Menætiuss Son. 
Your nicer Care need not be here expreſt; _ 
You'll ſoon diſtinguiſh his from all the reſt : 
For in the midſt o'th' Pile his Corpſe was plac'd, 
Whilſt Men and Beaſts promiſcuouſly caſt, ' - 
Lay frying on the outward Parts.— 
| H. E 


* 7 5 * 


Ashbillecs Bones are ſaid to have been diſtinguiſh'd the ſame way (0, 
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When the remaing Flames they'd quench'd with Wine, 
Which were the Hero's Bones was plainly. ſeen ; | 
Not like the reſt that fell his Sacrifice, y 
But of a larger and gigantick Size; 3 
Nor cou'd his Bones be with the vulgar mixt, 
Since his rich Corpſe remote from them vas fixt ; 
The captive Trojans, Beaſts and Horſes ſlain, 
Upon the Out-works of the Pile were lain, 


— 


; {a) Loc. eit. (5) Quintus Smyrnæus Lid, III. V. 720. Thet 


nſtances, whereby it appears th 
Method they took to effect this, was by placing the Body in tt 
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There burnt ſome Diſtance from the nobler Dead, 
Who in the midſt o' th' Pile alone was laid. ; 
H. II. 


he Bones thus diſcover'd, they ſeem to have gather'd the Aſhes 
vhich lay cloſe to them; nor does it appear there was any other 
ay to diſtinguiſh the Remains of the Men from common Aſhes. 
The Bones and Aſhes thus collected, were repoſited in Urns, 
all'd ιονντν, QIZALL, Kew, Adevaycc, OSD Mο, ode, ov, 
Ke. The Matter they conſiſted of was different, either Wood, Stone. 
Path, Silver or Gold, according to the Quality of the Deceas'd. 
Mhen Perſons of eminent Virtue died, their Urns were frequently 
Kon'd with Flowers and Garlands ; but the general Cuſtom ſeems 
© have been to cover them with Cloths till they were depoſited in 
(ic Earth, that the Light might not approach he This is par- 
ticularly remark'd in 
Pones (a); | 
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— An Urn of Gold was brought, 
Wrap'd in ſoft Purple Palls, and richly wrought; 
In this the ſacred Aſhes were interr'd. 


The ſame Ceremony was perform'd towards Patroc!us's Urn in the 
Precedent Iliad; ns 


E XN i Nee L ATE KgAv avs 


Within the Tent his coſtly Urn was laid, 
And over it a Linen- cloth was ſpread. 


| Concerning their Interment it may be obſerv'd, that their Bodies 
[ay in their Coffins with Faces upwards, it being thought more 
proper, and perhaps more conducive to the Welfare of the De- 
eas d, to have their Faces towards Heaven, the Abode of the 
Ucleſtial Gods, and Fountain of Light, than the dark Manſions of 
tie Infernal Deities : Whence Diogenes the Cynick being ask'd in 
What Poſture he would be interr'd, anſwer'd, eig Tegowror, With 
ny Face downwards; the Reaſon of which being demanded of 
im; he reply'd, that in a ſhort Time the World would be turn'd 
wide down (6) ; whieh Anſwer ſeems deſign'd to ridicule the Cre- 
tan Superſtition in this Point. N 
lt may be obſerv'd farther, that the Heads of the deceas'd Perſons 
ere ſo plac'd in the Grave, that they might look towards the re, 
un (c). Plutarch informs us indeed, that the Megarenſiaus plac'd 


(a) Thad &', fine, (5) Laertius Diogene, (c) Thucydidis Schouaſtes, = 


Homer's Funerals, as when he ſpeaks of Hefor's 


tir Dead towards the Eaſt ; and the Athenians, whoſe Cuſtom 
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ſeems herein to be the ſame with the reſt of the Greeks, towards 9 
Welt (a); and lian, as far as concerns the Athenians, agrees wit 
him (4) : But ir muſt be conſider'd, that to ſituate the Face ſo a8 
ſhould look towards the riſing- Sun, twas neceſſary the Head ſhou 
lie towards the Weſt; whence alſo the Head, or uppermoſt Part 
the Sepulchre, being to face the riſing-Sun, was hkewiſe plac'g a 
the Weſt-end. | | 
Before I conclude this Chapter, it will not be improper to a 
that the Megarenſians commonly put two, three or four Carcaſes i 
to the ſame Sepulchre ; but at Athene one Sepulchre, much le; q 
Coffin or Urn, ſeldom contain'd above one Carcaſe (c); which ſeen; 
to have been commonly obſerv'd by the reſt of the Greek: ; only 
thoſe that were joyn'd by near Relation or Affection, were uſu] 
bury'd together, it being thought inhuman to part thoſe in Death, 
whom no Accidents of Life could ſeparate. Many Examples of 
this Nature occur in ancient Writers. Hence Agathias's Epigran 
concerning two Twins; | 
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Two Brothers lie interr'd within this Urn, 
Both dy'd together, as together born. 


Lovers thought this no ſmall Acceſſion to their Happineſs : 2 
laſt Requeſt was, that ſhe might be interr'd with Fyramis (4) ; 


Hoc tamen amborum verbis eſtote rogat!, 

O multum miſeri mens illiuſque parentes ; 

Ut, qu*s certus amor, quos hora noviſſima junxit, 
Componi tumulo nen invideatis eodem. | 


At length, our thrice unhappy Parents, hear, 
And grant us this our laſt moſt earneſt Pray'r ; 
That we, whom Love and Death together joyn'd, 
As both one Fate, one common Tomb may find. 
| EY H. f. 


Admetus in Euripides declares his Reſolution to | lie in the ſame Cots 
fin with his Wife Alceſtis (e); | 


Ev wu almnis gee i S xidpors 
Toi 78 Yi es. 


Cloſe by thy Side I'll in thy Urn be laid. 


Paꝛtroclus appearing after Death to Achilles, begs of him, that he 
would xepoſit his Bones in the ſame Urn he deſign d for his own J. 


— en ans, 


(a) 


-(a) Selene. (5) Var, Hiſt. Lib, VII, cap. XIX. (c) Plutarcbus Solone. (4) . 


| Be Metam, IV. v. 154, (e) Alceſtid. v. 363. (J) Hiad. 4, 
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nd when Achilles was dead, we find the Grecians put the Aſhes 
if his Friend Antilochus into the ſame Urn with his, but thoſe of 
atroclus they not only repoſited in the ſame Veſſel, but mingled 


tem together. Thus the Ghoſt of Agamemnon tells him at their 
leeting in the Shades below (a); 
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Within this Urn your ſad Remains are laid, 

Mixt with the Bones of your Pat rocl usdead : 
In the ſame Urn Antilochus doth lie, 
His Bones not mix'd with yours, bur plac'd hard by; 
For much you did that worthy Chiefeſteem, < 
Only Patroclus was preferr'd to him. 


H. H. 


cone s Love carry'd her ſtill farther; for her Husband Ceyx ha- 
ing peri{h'd in a Tempeſt at Sea, ſhe comforts her (elf in this, that 
tho his Body could not be found, yet their Names ſhould be in- 
1 the ſame Monument, and, as it were, embrace each 
other (5); | 


Crudelior ipſo | 

Sit mihi mens pelago, ſi vitam ducere nitar 

Longius, & tanto PuUgnen} ſupereſſe dolori. 

Sed neque pugnabo, nec te, mi ſerande, relinquam ; 
En tibi nunc ſaltem veniam comes, inque ſepulchro, 
Si non urna, tamen junget nos litera, ft nou 

Ofſibus ofſa meis, at nomen nomiue tangam. 


But I more cruel than the Sea ſhou'd be, | 

Cou'd I have Thoughts to live depriv'd of thee; 

Cou'd I but dare to ſtruggle with my Pain, 

And fondly hope behind thee to remain : 

Ah! no, dear Ceyx, I'll not leave thee fo, 

I'll not contend with my too preſſing Woe, 

Where e er you lead, Halcyone will go: 

And now at length, my deareſt Lord, I come, 

And tho' we are deny'd one common Tomb, 

Tho' in one Urn our Aſhes be not laid, | 

On the ſame Marble ſhall our Names be read : 

In am'rous Folds the circling Words ſhall joyn, | 

And ſhew how much 1 loy'd, how you was only ain 
: | | H. H. 


12 — " 4 — 
* . a 


_— 


(a) Odyfſ, a. v. 76. (B) Ovidit Met. Lib. Lu. 702. | 
| 9 5 CHAP. 
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CH AP, VI. 


18 E primitive Grecians were bury'd in Places prepared f. 
1 that Purpoſe in their own Houſes (a). The Thebans had ot 
a Law, that no Perfon ſhould build an Houſe without Providi 
a Repoſitory for his Dead. It ſeems to have been very frequen 


nent Service to have their Memories honour'd by Poſterity, Th: 
Magneſians rais'd a Sepulchre for Themiſtocles in the midſt of their 
Forum (b); Euphron had the fame Honour at Corinth (c);and it appery 
ro have been common for Colonies to have bury'd their Leaders 
under Whoſe Corndut they poſſeſs'd themſelves of new Habitations 
In the midſt of their Cities (4). e 

Temples were ſometimes made Repoſitories for the Dead, where- 
of the primitive Ages afford us many Inſtances; inſomuch that 
ſome have been of Opinion, that the Honours paid to the Dead 
were the firſt Cauſe of ereQing Temples (e). Nor were later 
Times wholly void of ſuch Examples, for the Platæans are ſald to [Ages 
have bury'd Euclides in the Temple of Diana Euclea, for his pious ſwith 
Labour in going a thoufand Sradih in one Day to fetch fome of the! 
hallow'd Fire from Delphi (F): From which, with many other In. Mou 
ſtances, it appears that this was look'd on as a very great Favout, 
and granted as a Reward to publick Services. Sometimes it w 
defir'd for Protection, as we fearn from Medea's Caſe, who inte K. 
her two Sons in Juno Acrien's Temple to ſecure them from the 
Malice of her Enemies (g), as hath been already obſerv'd. 

But the general Cuſtom, in later Ages eſpecially, was to bury [lame 
their Dead without their Cities, and chiefly by the High-ways: 
Which ſeems to be done, either to preſerve themſelves from th: 
noiſom Smells wherewith Graves might infe& their Cities; or to 
prevent the Danger their Houſes were expos'd to, when Funeral 
Piles were ſet on Fire: Or, it may be, to fill the Minds of Travel- 
lers with the Thoughts of Mortality; or to excite themſelves to en- 
counter any Dangers, rather than permit an Enemy to approact Ml... 
their Walls, and deſpoil the Monuments, or diſturb the Peace of Wh 


the Dead. Laſtly, (to trouble you with no more different Opinion) of] 


even in later Ages, to bury within their Cities; the moſi ms Eve 
lick and frequented places whereof ſeem to have been beſt fe e de 
with Monuments: But this was a Favour nor ordinarily graute bald 
except to Men of great Worth, and publick Benefactors; to He 
as had rais'd themſelves above the common Level, and were Eee 
ples of Virtue to ſucceeding Ages, or had deſerv'd by ſome em; 3 

att! 


(a) Plato Minge. (b) Plut arebus Themiſtocle. (c) xenopbon EBA, Lib. Vi © 
(4) Pindar i choliaſtes. (e) Vide Archoloy. noſt. Lib. II. cap. II. (f) Fl 


others * 


b Aristide. (g) Euripid. Med, v. 1378. 
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chers think it moſt probable, that this Cuſtom was firſt introduc'd 
a a Fear of contracting Pollution from the Dead, of which I have 
Liready treated In a foregoing Chapter. : 
| Bur Lycurgis, as in molt ot his luſtitutions, ſo herein too differ'd 
om the reſt of the Grecian Law-givers ; for, to cut off the Super. 
uition of Burying-places, he allow'd his Lacedemonians to bury 
Ehcir Dead within their City, and even round about their Temples, 
do the end their Youth, by being us'd to ſuch-SpeQacles, might not 
Ne afraid to ſce a dead Body; and withal, to rid them of the Con- 
eit, that to touch a Corple, or to tread upon a Grave, would de- 
Ifle a Man (a). | Rh 
| Every Family was wont to have their proper Burying-place, to 
le depriv'd whereof was reputed one af the greateſt Calamities that 
Lould befal them: Wherefore when the Laced.emonians were reſolv'd 
to conquer the Meſſen/ans, or loſe all their Lives in the Attempt, 
ue read that they bound Tickets to their right Arms, containing 
their own and their Fathers Names; that if all ſhould periſh in the 
Wattle, and their Bodies be ſo mangled, as not to be diſtinguiſh'd, 
Woe Notes might certify what Family they belong'd to, that fo 
ey might be carry'd to the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors (5), The 
reſt of the Grecians had the ſame Cuſtom ; whence (to trouble You 
vith only one Inſtance more) there being a Law, that ſuch as pre- 
ery d not their Inheritance, ſhould be depriv'd of the Sepulchre 
of their Fathers, Democritus having ſpent his Eſtate in the Study of 
Philoſophy, was in Danger of incurring that Penalty (c). 
| The common Graves of Primitive Greece were nothing but Ca- 
verns dug in the Earth (a), and call'd \r1a7 ; but thoſe of later 
Ages were more curiouſly wrought, they were commonly pav'd 
with Stone, had Arches built over them, and were adorn'd with 
no leſs Art and Care than the Houſes of the Living; inſomuch that 
Mourners commonly retir'd into the Vaults of the Dead, and there 
Iimented over their Relations for many Days and Nights together, 
li appears from Petronius's Story of the Epheſian Matron. | 
Kings and great Men were anciently bury'd in Mountains, or at 
the Feet of them (e). Thus Aventinus Sylvins was interr'd in the 
Hill which receiv'd its Name from him (F). Vigil reports the 
ame of King Dercennus (g); | 


— Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni zerreno ex aggere buſtum. 


A Tomb beneath a mighty Mount they rear'd 
For King Dercennus.— 


Whence 7 RON 1 appears the Cuſtom of raiſing a Mount upon the 
Graves of great Perſons, which Lucan has thus expreſs'd, ſpeaking 
ef the Agyptiaus (h), IDES | | | 


(a) Plutarchws Lycitrgo. (b) Tuftinus Lib, III. (c) Laertius Democrito. (d) Ex 
ologict Auctor v. niz, (e) Servius An. XI. (F) Aurelius de Orig. Gent. Ro- 
nan. (8) Loc, cit, (b) Lib. YL, 


Ev 
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Et regum eineres extructo monte quieſcunt. 


Cha 


Beneath a Mount their Monarch's Aſhes reſt. 


This conſiſted ſometimes of Stone ; whence + ak in Euripides tell 
Hercules, the Athenians would honour his Corpſe Wpen 


more 


Auto. 7 Teyuνr WI 
15 K ith | 
With high-built Monuments of Stone 1 
But the common Materials were nothing but Earth; whence i t 
uſually call'd . Thus Euripides (a), 
—— — Opvy U e agu. 
The Mount which o'er Achilles Tomb was rais'd. Whe 
To caſt it up Homer calls Me one, ſpeaking of Hector's Tomb () | 5 
5 1 : Ing, 
Xa Nꝗα , TAI xo. | of t 
Having a Tomb of Earth rais'd o'er his Grave, N 5 
They all departed. } 700 
The ſame Words he had us'd before in the Deſcription of Patric; Wi | 
Funeral (c). Antipater terms it 2wv uaw T4goy ; FT 
HeoGr Tlerd us gabs rag, un zn _Tois E g 
At O-, 4 p po 1 (a). 
Under this ſordid Tomb doth Pri am reſt, 
Not that his Worth did not deſerve the beſt, 
But caule his Enemies it rais d. 145 
"Tis ſometimes expreſs'd by the more general Names of 5 5775 TR 
VJ, &c. Thus Euripides, | 
 —MyTp Jtoyrxcy pb. 
O'er my dead Mother's Corpſe a Tomb I rais'd.. | E 
nu 
The Author of the following Epigram has ſuch another Expreſſ. WM St: 
on (e); fat 


Aufi G- f ＋ vii 2 regu Horb 
NHα xplwtddov Agouy oQt]teons 
Kat 7490) Uniwony]o,—— 
7) Hecuba. (b) Tiad. ., fine. (c) Iliad. 3 40 Aotholog. Epigr. Lib. IV. 
tit. 4g vp. (e) Antholog. * III. tit, ei wings. | What 
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What Care and Love the Nymphs to Heſſod ſhew'd ? 7 
At their own Fountains in the Locrian Wood e 
They bath'd his Ii fe- leſs Corpſe, and o'er't a Tomb they rear'd, Ws. 
Whence the Latin Jumulus, Which in its proper Senſe imports no $1 
more than a Hillock, came to ſignifie a Grave. Bonk! 
Whatever the Materials were, they were uſually lay'd together 1540 
vith Care and Art: Thus Homer witneſſeth of Patroclus's Tomb (a), * 1 
; | ' «A . "PREY . 5 | an 1 
Toer 5 onus Tel, TE ) ÜM%νh WE 
Augt Tvpby, & Sap Js ymlw 6f yay ty ab. | 1 
: BT ns | "9H 
They enclos'd the Ground wherein the Grave was made; 1 
And caſt in Earth upon it. „„ 1 
b . | 2 2 Js is 
E Where by SLL ſome underſtand the lorica, or enclos'd Ground . 
round the Grave, ſometimes term d by the metaphorical Names of 1 
: \ 2 b ; 5 ' 4; > 
F 39205, JAovy, &c. and call'd by Pauſanias au'txodoun, and xpn- Ne. 
ne, by others ox&74, &c. For the ancient pyaz were compos'd RING. 
ef two Parts, one was the Grave or Tomb, which was likewiſe 1520 
Eterm'd parnpescy in a ſtrict Senſe of the Word, and is known by e 
ſereral other Names, moſtly taken from its Form, as arjAavy, mM 
vu, e, & c. The ſecond Part was the Ground ſurrounding the WE Ik 
E Grave, which was fenc'd about with Pales or Walls, but uſually [200M 
open at the Top, and therefore ſometimes call'd 7 ,-wIpoy. Tombs _ 1%, 
| A. . | MUSE ) 
ef Stone were poliſh'd and adorn'd with greater Art; whence there rn 
is ſo frequent Mention of F coi T4201; . 
y h , / 15 5 N | ws | | 
TupCoy Hαν et ico (b). ——— g if 
And ſee the poliſh'd Tomb. at bl | 
| J 
| And again ( c) 3 j 111 
— Em £456 rde. 909 1 
poi the poliſkedd Tomb. 1 F 
The Ornaments wherewith Sepulchres were beautify'd, were — =M 14 | 
numerous, Pillars of Stone were very ancient, as appears from the 4166 
Story of Idas's ſtriking Po/lux with a Pillar broken from his Grand- Weng 
father Amyclas's Monument (a); | | 1 | 1441 k 
5 WEN i "0 g 
- I SdTicer im Fx | 
3 , \ » : | 2% 108 
TAD evupflnc news Eyxogu-{e704, 4 600 
"At Ae MALE T ALUKA) TUYQW!s 5 64 | 
1 2 Tg de | | DN "Wy I | 
(a) Hiad. . (b) Euripid, Alceſt, v. 836. (c) Idem Helen, v. 992, (d) LY. N 
Next l 


, 
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Next with a Pillar Idas him ſhall ſtrike, 
A Pillar pluck'd from th' hallow'd Sepulchre 
Of Amyclas. * 


iogene. 
dete th 
Born d 
[ylind 
Mathe! 


Hindar calls it GD ein, Ca epo (a), and Theocritus takes 
Notice of the ſame Accident (%. ee 

The Pillars were term'd 51a, and frequently contain'd Inſcrip. 
tions declaring the Family, Virtues, and whatever was remarkable 


in the Deceas'd, which were commonly deſcrib'd in Verſes. The MWhniua 
Sicyonians had no ſuch Inſcriptions (c; IJycurgus allo would by ng hid us 
means allow of Talkative Grave-ſtones, nor ſuffer ſo much as the Heap 
Names to be inſcrib'd, but only of ſuch Men who died in the War, WWeols 
or Women in Child-bed (4). Nor was it unuſual at other Places to main 
omit the Names of the Deceas'd, writing inſtead of them {ome mo. Ws intre 
ral Aphoriſm, or ſhort Exhortation to the Living, ſuch as this, Fo row 
| | ' [ {bs Ti 
TOTES ATAOOTE KAI OANONTAS ETEPTETEIN AE], 5 
8 | ſic M 

The Virtuous and the Dead ought to be reſpected. | pal 
| | DINE1S 
Beſides this, eſpecially where there was no Inſcription, they con. Wiivuld 


monly added the dead Man's Effigies, or ſome other Reſemblznce | 
pertinent to the Occaſion, and ſignifying his Temper, Studies, Em. 
ploy ment, or Condition. Virgins had commonly the Image of 2 
Maid with a Veſſel of Water upon their 'Tombs(e); the former to 
repreſent the Deceas'd, the latter to denote a Cuſtom the young | 
Men had of carrying Water to the Sepulchres of unmarry'd Maids, | 
A careful Houſe-keeper was repreſented by ſuch Figures as are 


mention'd in the following Epigram of Antipater upon Lyſidire, And: 


Macdw ms ov, Tis em caannd} TeRdy 
Auatd)ia, yaurrv Fo &ydente voor ; 
cc \ 3 4 a 1 7 : ** 5 
Ta M avi ular ps ror de, TEG 06215 
, » 5 - , „ | 
* Avis A vÞlaca SualC: 1vlogov” 858 
* e / * x > , 
© InT&cnp d' 0k x⁰ν] dom s oN, 
cc ? \ > \ — 7 e 7 ; 
Ou AﬀtAcy, dQ ? ELTAEW NOUNS. 


I've often ſought, tell me, Lyſdice, 

What is the Meaning of this Imag'ry; _ 

What mean theſe curious Figures round thy Tomb? 
What are they all deſign'd for, and by whom? 

I tell you, Sir, and firſt that Bird of Night 

* Shews how I us'd to ſpin by Candle-lighr : 
That well-carv'd Bridle on the Side is meant 

* My well-rul'd Family to repreſent : 


6 — 


* 


g (a) Nemeon. Od. X. (b) Dioſcuris. (c) Pauſanias corintbiacis. (d) Plulqi- 
cbus Lycurgo, (e) Pollux Lib. VIII. cap. VII. TBE 
; | | | | ee My 
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“ My peaceful Temper next the Muzzle ſhews, 
That I no Scold, or buſie Tatler was. H. . 


genes the Cynick had a Dog engraven upon his Monument, to de- 
dete the Temper of his Sect, or his own. Jſocrates's Tomb was a- 
bernd with the Image of a Siren; Archimedes's with a Sphere and 
[\linder 3 whereby the charming Eloquence of the former, the 
Mathematical Studies of the latter were ſignify'd. Nor was it 
bnuſual to fix upon Graves the Inſtruments which the Deceas'd 
Wd us'd. The Graves of Soldiers were diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Weapons ; thoſe of Mariners by their Oars ; and, in ſhort, the 
Tools of every Art and Profeſſion accompany'd their Maſters, and 


J introduc'd by Homer (a) begging of Ulyſſes to fix the Oar he us'd 
& row with, upon his Tomb, as has been already obſerv'd 50. E- 
n in Virgil performs the like Office to his Trumpeter Miſenus (c). 
| Theſe, with many other Ceremonies, were deſign'd to perpetuate 
Wit Vemory of the Deceas'd ; whence their Graves were term'd 
Nuala, Arnd, whuam, &c. Agamemnon reckons it a great Hap- 
ines to Achilles, that he was honour'd with a Monument, which 
Would continue his Name to Poſterity (); 


Ox te, ue YE, del EME N Awnd = 
Os ddves ev Tpoin, &c, ——— 


You are thrice happy, God-like Peleus's Son, 
Who did at Troy reſign your Breath. 


ad afterwards, 


114324 X) &pv1L0V4, TvuECeV 
XU Apyeiov 5235s gprTes aly wiTaov 
Ari 6H Tery £01 637 mMNQTEA Enyanv TY 
Ns KEY TINEQ&aING © mOVTORLY αν]umin eins, 
Tots of voy ννſʒ ö, ty o viTomorey go Tas 


To thy great Name did war-like Grec/ans rear 
A large and never-fading Sepulchre, 

And this they plac'd upon a riſing Mount 
Impending o'er the ſpacious Helleſpont; 
That ſo both Ages preſent and to come, 
From diſtant Shoars might fee thy ſacred Tomb. 


| But later Ages grow ſo extravagant in theſe Structures, that their 
MW-givers were forc'd to keep them within Bounds, by inflicting 
dere Penalties upon ſuch as exceeded their Preſcriptions : Solon in 


(a ody. x., v. 75. (6) Lib, III. 6, XI. p. 114. (e) Aneid. YI. (d) odyſſ. 4. v. 36, 
5 Particular 


emain'd as Monuments to preſerve their Memory. Hence Elpenor 


H. Ii. 
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articular is reported to have order'd that no Statues of Mercum fa 
| Pad been cuſtomary, becauſe Mercury was an Infernal God) 9, 
arch'd Roofs ſhould be made in the Athenian Monuments, and that 
they ſhould never be greater than ten Men were able to erc i 
three Days; and Demetrius the Phalercan enacted a Law, that no 
above one Pillar, and that not exceeding three Cubits in Heigh, 
ſhould be plac'd upon any Monument (). | 
It may not be improper to mention their Cuſtom of praying fy 
their Friends, and Men of Piety and Vertue, that the Earth migh: 
lie light upon them ; for their Enemies, and all wicked Men, tha 
it might preſs heavy upon them; for they thought the Gnoſts tha 
ſtill haunted their Shrowds, and were in Love with their former 
Habitations, had a very acute Senſe of all the Accidents which 
befel their Bodies. Hence the Chorus prays for Alceſtis (b), 


— RS col ; 
XM emivae Tres, wile 


I wiſh the Earth may fall upon you /:zhr. 
Menelans is introduc'd by the ſame Poet (c), arming himſelf again] 


Death by this Conſideration, that the Gods took care that ſuch wha 
died with Honour ſhould have no Senſe of any Preſſure from the Paſs 


Earth, whereas Cowards ſhould be cruſh'd under it; = 
| | | | | ele 
—— F1 Je tov o N ond 1, = Ot 
Ed Juyev ardes. Toaepior Savors” vm | F 7 
Kepy . i. H,) & TYPE your | =p 
Kexois g by” tp grp tpCanum Vs. Nen 
For if the Gods (and ſure they all Things know) | A 
Have due Regard for Mortals here below, I N p 

They will not, cannot ſuffer thoſe that die * 


By the too pow'rful Force o' th' Enemy, Ts 
If they with Courage have maintain'd their Poſt, 
And for the publick Good their Lives have loſt, 
To be o'erburthen'd with the heavy Weight 
Of Earth; but ſuch as ſtand agaſt at Fate, 

Baſe daſtard Souls that ſhrink at ev'ry Blow, 

Nor dare to look on a prevailing Foe; 

Theſe ſhall ( nor is the Puniſhment unjuſt 


Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging Duſt. 


Theſeus prays this Puniſhment may be inflited upon wicked 7 
ara (d); | 3 


— — 


— 


(a) Cicero de Legibus Lib. II. (6) Euripid. Alceſt, v. 462. (c) Helen. v. 83 
Sienec. Hippolyt. fine, | | 


* 
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tim terra defoſſam premat, 
Graviſque tellus impio capiti incubet. 


And may the Earth that is upon her lay'd, 5 
Lie heavy on her Cor pſe, and cruſh her curſed Head. 


unimus has ingenioully inverted this Order in the following 
pigram (a); 


f 1 | 71 my , | 7 | by \ , 
Ein Tor XZ" YNs u Kovis, oltTgs Neagyts 
Cc „* 3 / 
Ode ce pnidias £Zepurwar REE 


Which Martial tranſlates thus (6); 


Sit tibi terra levis, mollique tegaris arena, 
Ne tua non poſſint eruere ofſs canes, 


Let there be one, who lighter Duſt, or Sand 
Shall (ſprinkle o'er your Corpſe with ſparing Hand, 
So to the Dogs you'll be an eaſier Prey. 


| Paſs we now to the Vonuments erected in Honour of the Dead, 
but not containing any of their Remains, and thence call'd xgy07 494%, 
Nel. : | | | : 

| Ot theſe there were two ſorts ; One was eretted to ſuch Perſons, 
25 had been honour*d with Funeral Rites in another Place; of which 
ee find frequent mention in Pay {5:75 (e), who ſpeaks of {uch hono- 
Wc Tombs dedicated to Euripides, Ariſtemenes, Achilles, Vame on, 

Tirefias, &c. ® | | | | 

| The ſecond ſort was erected for thoſe that had never obtain'd a 
jut Funeral; for the Ancients were poſſeſs'd with an Opinion, that 
the Ghoſts of Men unburied could have no admittance into the blel» 


nd that when any Man had periſh'd in the Sea, or any other Place 
ere his Carcaſs could not be found, the only Method of giving him 
Repoſe, was to ere a Sepulchre, and by repeating three Times with 
loud Voice the Name of the Deceaſed, to call his Ghoſt to the Habi- 
ation prepar'd for it; which Action was term'd «uy ayoyia. 


This practice ſeems to have been very ancient: Pelias is introduc'd 


8 Pindar (d) telling Faſon he muſt recall the Soul of Phryxus, who 
lied in Colebis, into his native Country. Æueas in Firgil performs 
de ſame Office to Deipbobus (e), x 


unc egomet tumulum Rhœteo in littore inanem 
Conſtitui, & magna manes ter voce vocavi. 


kd Regions, but were forc'd to wander in Miſery an hundred Lears; 


——_—. 
S 


(a) Antholog. lib. II. tit. Els 70e. (b) Lib. IX. Epitaph Philcen. (c) At- 
iis, Meſſenicis, Eliac. C. Bæoticis, (d) Pythionic. Od, IV. (e) nei d. VI. 
5. | | * Ky 
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* 
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Thy Tomb I rear'd on the Rhætean Coaſt, 
And thrice aloud call'd back thy wand ring Ghoſt, 


Auſonius has elegantly deſcrib'd, and aſſign'd the Reaſon of tj 
Cuſtom (4); | 


Hoc ſatis © tumulis, ſatis & telluris egenis; 
Voce ciere animas funeris inſtar habet: 
Gaudent compoſiti cineres ſua nomina dici; 
Frontibus hoc ſcriptis © monnmenta jubent © 
Ilie etiam meſti cui defuit urna ſepulchri, 


it ha 
Ious R 
the 
Pierv' 


Nomine ter ditto pene ſepultus exit. ge De 

. 3 3 | 1 1 

Small is the Privilege th' unbury'd crave, Tr 
No Grave, or decent Burial they have; | 


Wt: va 
Only inftead of pompous Funeral, | 


Aloud upon their wand'ring Ghoſts we call; 
This they command, with this they moſt are pleas'd, 
And empty Mon'ments with Inſcriptions rais'd ; 
For he, whoſe Manes have been ſo recall'd, 

Tho? his dead Corpſe of fit Interment fail'd, 

Is nigh as happy, and as fully bleſt 

As he whoſe Bones beneath a Tomb-ftone reſt. 


E. 


\ 


Many other Inftances of this Nature may be met with in the gt 
ets. The Sign whereby Honorary Sepulcres were diftinguiſ 
from others, was commonly ;xetoy, or a Wreck of a Ship (+), 
 Hgnify the Deceaſe of a Perſon in ſome foreign Country. 

It may be expected that I ſhould add ſomething concerning t 
Sacrednels of Sepulcres. theſe with all other things belonging 
the Dead, were had in ſo great efteem, that to deface, or any . 
violate them, was a Crime no leſs than Sacrilege, and thought t 
entail certain Ruine upon all perſons guilty of it. Examples of th 
nature are too common to be enumerated in this Place; wherefore 
- ſhall only ſet down that of Idas, who upon breaking one of the Pi 
lars in Aphareus's Sepulcre, was immediately Thunder-ftruck by 7 
piter (6); wn | 


H J oo; carey Apagnis £faveyso ay 
Tue dvappizas Tay ww; Meadvics ISags, 
Men Kaotyrntoo Barc 0 gd)tento o 
AN Zdbs dvs, yErov d of inCans E 


Mage aunty 5 gaJyio owtignsts ννάο,ẽ. FE 

Y | ord k 
For, to revenge fall'n Iynceus's haſty Doom, omm 
Re tore a Pillar from the ſacrzd Tomb, | the g. 


WP ræfat. Parentalium. (5) Theocrit, Idyll. 46 v. 207% 4 
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To dart at Caſtor, dreadfully he ſtood; 

The fier& revengec of his Brother's Blood; 

Fove interpos d, and by his ſtrict Command 

Swift Light ning ſtruck the Marhle from his Hand; 
He ſtrove to reach it, but his Soul was fir'd, 
He fell, and in no common Deftiny expir'd. 
= Mr Creech, 


| | ſt has been a Queſtion, whether the Cenotaphia had the ſame reli- 
uus Regard, which was paid to the Sepulcres where the Remains 
e Deceaſed were repoſited: For the Reſolution hereof it may be 


g Dead, were not held ſo ſacred as to call for any Judgment upon 
Ian as profan'd them; but the reſt, wherein Ghoſts were thought 


ant whereof they were deſign'd to ſupply, 


* 5 


I N — — 


C HAP. VIII. 


| tertainments, Conſecrations, and other Honours of 
the Dead, &c. | 


Efore the Company departed from the Sepulcre, they were 
ſometimes entertain'd with a Panegyrick upon the dead Per- 


ikmnly pronounced by a Perſon appointed by the publick Magi- 
rate, which was conſtantly repeated upon the anniverſary Day (2). 
heſe Cuſtoms were not very ancient, being firſt introduc'd by Solon, 


Greece only, but at Rome. It was thought no ſmall Acceſſion to the 
Happineſs of the Deceaſed to be eloquently. commended ; whence 


, that his Funeral Oration was pronounced by one of the moſt 
eloquent Tongues of that Age. (b). | 9 
It was farther cuſtomary for Pefſons of Quality to inftitute Games 


"ith all ſorts of Bxerciſes, to render the Death of their Friends more 
narkable. This Practice was generally receiv d, and is frequently 
ention d by ancient Writers; Miltiades's his Funeral in Herodotusy 


raſidas's in Thucydides, Timoleon's in Plutarch, with many others, af- 


lid Examples hereof. Nor was it a Cuſtom of later Ages, but very 


vmmon in the Primitive Times; Patroclus's Funeral Games tak up 
We" greateſt part of one of Hower's Niads (c), and Apamemnon's Ghoſt 


— 


— 


4) Cicero de Orat. (% Lib. II. Ep. I. (e) lliad ” 
| „„ 13 


bry'd,that ſuch of them as were only erected for the Honour of | 


elde, ſeem to have been in the ſame condition with Sepulcres, 


heir Funeral Orations, Games, Luſtrations, En- 


ſon. Such of the Athenians as died in War, had an Oration 


r (as ſome ſay) by Pericles; but were generally receiv'd, not in 


de find Pliny compleating his Account of Vireinins Rufus Felicity in 


r 
——— — _— 
_- 


— 
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1s introduc'd by the ſame Poet, telling the Ghoſt of Achilles tht 
| had been a Spectator at gre#t Numbers of ſuch Solemnities (4); 


ha 


he pre 
il] th 
pot en! 
; ods p 
1 (a 


MiTne de atTio#0e Its, WUNtAAL de 
Oñxe iow e ayave d⁰EEÜũ§ qu ANmu„ 
, Hon & moAtw! T4900 dvSewv avr2Connrt 

Hd, Ts Kev Tor SmpH1ukus Baoinut 
Zovwurali 74 veer, Y ETevTUvOrT at d i | 
AAAd Ke have, HdAIKT2 idov tTeFimea FLW, 
Ot” em oor udTe Is Oed FEUNALANAL d 

| Apyugine'a OtT15, 


Your Mother full of Piety and Love, 

Craves firft a Bleſſing from the Pow'rs above; 
Then ſhe doth rich Rewards and Prizes ftate, 
While ſprightly Youth the Games do celebrate; . 
I've been at many Games, great Piles ſurvey d, 
Which eternize heroick Chiefs when dead, 

But none can equal Wonders ſeem to he, 

As thoſe the pious Thetis made for thee. 


Nor v 
aver(h 
were 
Hun 
de wa 
then, 

this C 
equal] 
ing ur 
Cll'd 

Dead, 
r ſuc 
mex 


J. 4 


In the Age before, we find 0edipus's Funeral ſolemniz'd with Sporty 
ard Hercules is ſaid to have celebrated Games at the Death of Pe. 
(50. The firſt that had this Fionour was Az un, the Son of Arca, ths 
Father of the -rcedians, woſe Funeral, as Pauſanias reports (e), was 
celebrated with Horſe-races, The prizes were of different (orts 
and value, accord ing to the Quality and Magnificence of the Perla 
that celebrated them. The Garlands given to Victors were uſual! 
of Parſly, which was thought to have ſome particular Relation to the 
Dead, as being feign'd to ſpring out of Archemorus's Blood, whencs 
it became the Crown of Conquerors in the Nemean Games, whic 
were firft inſtituted at his Funeral (d). 55 
Tas a general Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all Things 3 


| Ins a 
bout them; this occafion d Purifying after Funerals, which Virgil 12gWſeer 
thus deſcribd (e). | WT) (en 

| | hoult 
Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, at 


Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis olivæ, 
Luſtravique viros. 


8 . 
Then, carrying Water thrice about his Mates, — 
And ſprinkling with an Olive-twig, their Fates 
Good Chorinaus wiſely expiates. | 


Severn] other ways of Purification may be met with, but thſe con Wher 
taining nothing peculiar to punerals, and being deſcrib'd in one on 6 ne 


3 I ge 


2 ; — 


() Oabſſ. , v. 85. (b) Dionyſeut Halicaruaſſ. lib. v. (e) Arcadicis. (a. d. ) 
Archzolog. noſtr. lib, II. cap. penult. & ult. (e) Ænci d. lib. VI. v. 229 N 
| | 5 
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he preceding Books, have no Claim to any mention in this Place. 
this Purification was accompliſh'd, the polluted Perſon could 
dot enter into the Temples, or communicate at the Worſhip of the 
eds; whence Jphigenia ſpeaks the following Words concerning Li- 
bn (a); 


Te 7 ves 5 N ο—ç Treloud]h, 
FTU Tis golnleu E 
HTS, Beggs lu Tis lieu Gyn, 
H AoXelds, i vexgs Ji Xecoty- 
Fe 


The ſuperſtitious Tricks and Niceties 
Of ſtrict Piana's Worſhip I diſlike, 
Since of departed Friends the farewell Touch, 
All Murder done in Paſſion, or elſewile, 
End Acts of Vene ry ſhe doth reject, 
As great pollutions ot her lacred Rites, 
Actors herein proſcribing from her Gifts. 


ef. 4. 


Nor was it Diana alane, of whom the Poet ( pea ks, that had ſuch an 


were of the ſame Temper. Lucian in bis Treatile concerning the 
ſin Goddeſs, tells us, that, when any Perſon had ſeen a Corpſe, 
he was not admitted into her Temple till the Day following, and not 
then, except he had firſt purify'd himſelf; and the general Uſe of 
tis Cuſtom {b) ſhews, that the reſt of the Cœloſtial Beings were 
equally afraid of Defilement. This may farther appear from its be— 
Ing unlawful for thoſe Perſons to enter into the Temples, who were 
ald ugsegmo]por, Or Seu]zermro)uor c), i. e. ſuch as were thought 
Dead, but after the Performance of their Funeral Rites recover'd ; 
ir ſuch who were reputed to be Dead in ſome foreign Conntry, and 
nexpeRedly return'd : Theſe Men were prohibited from worſhip- 
ng any of the Gods; Heſycbius mentions only the Eumenides, hut 
tters ſpeak of the Gods in general: Whence Hriſtinus was forc'd 
o ſend Meſſengers to conſult the Delphian Oracle what Method he 


hould uſe to be freed from Pollution, where he rec: iv'd this An- 
wer 3 | 
? 


Oc & eU NE E wh Tix]s0h TEASTT Al, 
7 <\ »\ / / / 2 
Te þ dv T, FLav (akaltal οινν,˙., 


All Forms and Cuſtoms which Child-birth attend, 
The ſame muſt you to th' angry Gods commend, 


here upon he was waſh'd, ſwadled, and treated in all other refpe&s 
6 new-born Infants, and then receiv'd into Communion. But, as 


8938 


a) Euripra. Iphigen. Tauric. 30. (b) Suidas v. PACT PEE» Ari ſtophan: 
Waſh, Nubibus, (c) Heſychins in utraque voce. 
: Q. 3 


4 « 


zrerfion to theſe Pollutions; but the reſt of the Gods and Goddeſſes 
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230 Of the Miſcellan Cuſtoms of Greece. Chap. vIHH lc 
my Author (4) proceeds, others make this Cuſtom- much ancierte. 

than Ariſtinus, carrying it up as high as the Primitive Ages, 4 

tis certain, the Opinion that dead Bodies polluted all Things abo: 
them, was very ancient, as appears from the Jewiſh Laws. : 
The Houſe was alſo purify'd; an Inſtance whereof we have in . . 

Mer (6), where Vlyſſes having ſlain Penelope's Courtiers, and Carry'd th. 
them out of his Houſe, thus beſpeaks his old Nurſe; 


5 7 J, " N 7 as 
Ole Je, Yeuu, ako! ax, digs di wot ve, 
/ | ; 
Ore Sei piydeyv. — - 


Fetch Brimſtone hither, Nurſe, and Fire, that 1 
My tainted Dwelling-houſe may purify. 


Afterwards the Poet adds (e); 


eee 
Hv:Yuev q de Toe x ho! ayTar Ofvarus 


\ 


Ev Sie eoTy A, %, wu, 2 93A. 


\ b Strait truſty Eurycle perform'd his Will, 
149 Then he with ſulph'rous Smoke the Houſe doth fill, 
1499 And chas'd th Infection from polluted Rooms. 
4k But the Lacedemonians were taught by their Law-giver to contemn 
„ theſe ſuperſticious Follies, and to think it unreaſonable to fancy, that 
+4 ſuch as liv d a vertuous Life, and conformably to their Diſcipline 
a 44 ſhould contract any Pollution by Death: on the contrary, they e EN 
ſteem'd their Remains worthy of Reſpe& and Honour, and there bett 
fore thought no Places ſo fic to repolite them in, as thoſe adjoynne fen“ 
to the Temples of their Gods (d). brok 
After the Funeral was over, the Company met together at tb be tk 
Houſe of the deaceaſed Perſon's neareft Relations, to divert themtro Fanc: 
Sorrow. Here there was an Entertainment provided (e), which ws al 8 
term'd aeiSeTvoy, ved Td O-, in Latin circumpotati9, ac Cas, 
cording to Cicero, who informs us, that the 4ttick Laws prohibited Mach 
the uſe of this Ceremony at the Funerals of Slaves (f). The Cufto much 
was very ancient: The Tr0jans, having celebrated Hedor's Funcralgh dt 
were ſplendidly entertain'd at King Priam's Palace (g); wg 
XdLavlss Y N Gnvs THAW Kiev" anTH? e 1 
EU cν⁰mͥ7] Wwe ]] rwerudin Sara 
ανμ˖ -l & Thuduours Sides i g . 
A Tomb being rais'd, they orderly reſort 
In penive Crowds unto King Priam?s Court, 
'y | 2 ; #- x 
(2) Plutarchus Qizlt. Roman. haud longe ab initio, (6) O x. "OD 


(c) V. 492. (4) Plurarchus Lycurgo. (e) Demoſthenes Orat. de C 
Cianu- Dialog. de luctu: (F) Lib. II. de Legibus. (g) Iliaa. 0 tne 64) 


Wbel 
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Where a rich Banquet cheerful Mirth invites, 

And ſparkling Wine whets their pall'd Appetites. - 
| | | | | : F. A. 
The ſame may be obſerv'd in the Grecian Camp, with this Difference, 
that Achilles entertain'd them before Patroclus's Funeral (a); 


Ka d Thor bg. vn mod gre Alu 
| Muetor, auT4p 6 T Tagov q] ⸗ d de- 
Io I Bots deyot oh Jeov ans otdnow 
Spal opWots ohne e Lie U unnd q eg aiyis* 
IIo AAG O deyiodorTes vis Fant For]zs ανννννν 
FU Tavuoy]o Sid @Avys Homer or 
Ilay]n d %, vixw xoTvAngu]o! Eppzey atue., 


While great Achilles doth prepare and fit 

The Fun'ral Banquet, thronging Grecians fit | 
About the Hero's Ship; whole Herds he kills, 

Of huge fat Oxen, roaring while he ſpills 

Their Lives, that iſſue from their reeking Wounds 

Whole Flocks of Sheep he kills; the Air reſounds, 

While Goats and fattsd Swine make hideous roar, 

When purple ſtreams from their gaſh'd Throats do pour. 

Theſe having kill'd he roaſts; the while the Blood 
Around the Corple in a great Current flow d. 


fy which laft Words it appears, that the dead Perſon had ſome Inte- 
reſt in theſe Entertainments; and as the Blood of the Beafts was de- 
ſen'd for Patroclus's Ghoſt, ſo, even in latter ges, we are told, the 


broken Morſels which fell from the Tables, were look'd on as ſacred 


to the departed Souls, and not lawful to be eaten (b). To this 
| Fancy Pythigoras's Aphoriſm, tho' perhaps containing a more myſti- 
cal Senſe, was an undoubted Alluſion (c, T4 745 0]& pn avaws- 
gas, i e. Take not up things fallin down; or, as others exprels it, 
Machs yds au ar} av tvres TERM ns KaTATiOn, i.e Do not ſo 


much as taſte things fall under the Table» Theſe Fragments were car- 


[yd to the Tomb, and there left for the Ghoſt to feaft upon 
whence to denote extreme Poverty, it was uſual to ſay that a Perſon 
ſtole bis meat from the Graves, To this Tibullus s Curle alludes, 


1 Iiſa fame ſtimulante fuerens, eſcaſque ſepulcro 
'_ Luarat, © a ſevis oſſa relidta lupis. 


May ſhe want Bread ſo much as ev'n to crave 
I ̃)!be Scraps and muſty Morſels of a Grave ; 
May ſhe be glad to pick a Carcaſs Bone, 
Which Wolves and Vultures once have fed upon. 


* 
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(a) Iliad, . v. 38. (6) dthinei r ib. X (c) Lgertiu- 25 
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The Entertainments of latter Ages conſiſted not, like Pome”, 
Fleſh only, but all ſorts of Pulſe (2), Beans, Peaſe, and ler, 
Parlly, Eggs, and many other Things. The chief Subject of D,. 
courſe at theſe Meetings were the Praiſes of the Dead, eſpecially j 
they had been eminent for any Vertue, or commendable ()1:1;t- 
Otherwiſe ſo great was the Simplicity of primitive Ages, that they 
look'd upon it moſt expedient to ſay nothing; when by ſpeaking ther 
muſt unavcidably offend the dead Man, or trav{greſs the Rules d 
Truth, both which were thought equally criminal. But after, 
they grew more laviſh of their Commendations, diſtributing tog 
Perſons without Diſtinction; whence came the Proverb Oy S 
Ang 8d” &y FI &TIo, which was only apply'd to Villains of the 
firſt Rate, and ſuch as had not the leaſt ſhadow of a good Quit 
to recommend them. 5 | 
There was a Cuſtom at Argos, obliging thoſe that had loft ry 
of their Kindred or Acquaintance, to ſacrifice to Ap preſent; 
after Mourning, and thirty Days after to Mercury, out of an oph. 
on, that, as the Earth receiv'd their Bodies, ſo their Souls tell i- 
to Mercury's Hands: The Barly of the Sacrifice they gave to 4%, 
Minifter ; the Fleſh they took themſelves; and having extinguilh4 
the ſacrificial Fire, which they accounted polluted, kindled another, 
whereon they boyl'd the Fleſh, calling it EJAVIO et (6), from the 
Fumes aſcending from the burn'd Sacrifice, which were term'd in 
Greek uviats „ . 

The Honours paid to the Sepulcres and Memories of the be— 
ceasd were of divers ſorts; It was frequent to place Lamps in the 
ſubterraneous Vaults of the Dead; whither ſuch as would expres 
an extraordinary Affection for their Relations, retir'd, and Cloy- 
ſter'd themſelves up; an example whereof we have in Petronia'' 
Eßpheſian Matton. - = 

They had a Cuſtom of bedecking Tombs with Herbs and Flox- 
ers, amongſt which Parſly was chiefly in uſe, as appears from J 
tarch's story of Timoleon, who, marching up an Aſcent, from the Top 

of which he might take a Vicw of the Army, and Strength of the 
_ Carthaginians, was met by a Company of Mules loaden with Parlly ; 
which (faith my Author, his Souldiers conceiv'd to be a very ill-bo- Vor w 
ding and fatal Occurrence, that being the very Herb wherevith Meuces 
we adorn the Sepulcres of the Dead. This Cuſtom gave Birth tothat ]Wſidorn' 
deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce of one dangeroully Sick, 
© &S , that he has need of nothing but Parſh; which is in 

effect to lay, He's a dead Man and ready for the Grave. All [orts 

of purple and white Flowers were acceptable to the Dead, as An. 
ranthus, which was firft us'd by the Theſſalians to adorn i 
Grave (c); To&&- Aevx%s (4d), which ſome will have to be the ]efla 
min, with Lillies, and ſeveral othert : Hence Virgil (e), 


13 hy; 


i 


— — g 

(a) Plutarchus Problemat. (6) Plutarchus Quæſt. Grac. p. 296, 2%. ect Mets, as 

Paris (c) Philoſtratus Heroicis. (d) Theephraſtus lib. VI. mun!y* WW— 

Athenæus lib. XIV. (e) Æueid. V. v. 79. | | | 
hs ; P urpiur 
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Purpureoſque jacit flores, ac tailia fatur. 
He, having purple Flowers ſtrow'd, thus ſpoke, 
in the ſubſequent Book he alludes to the ſame Cuſtom (a); 
Heu, miſcrande puer, ſiqua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. manibus date lilia plenis, 


Purpueros ſpargam flores, animam que ne potis 
His ſaltem accunulem donis. 


Ah! could'ſt thou break thro' Fate's ſevere Decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee : 

Full Caniſters of fragrant Lillies bring, 

And all the curious Drap'ry of the Spring > 
Let me with purple Flowers his Body ftrow, WE: 

This Gift which Parents to their Children owe, 

This unavailing Gift at leaft I may beſtow. 


Ire Roſe too was very grateful; whence Anacreon has theſe Verſes 
ub Ode upon that Flower ; | 

nds Y voc ; dong, 
Tid's x, vekegls pwr 


When Age and Vigor do decay, 

The Ae their Strength repairs, 
It drives ill Maladies away, 

And can prolong our Years; 
The Dead too in their Graves do lie 
Wich peaceful Slumbers bleſt, 
This is the Amulet, hereby 

No Ills their Tombs moleft. 


» = J. 4 


Nor was the uſe of Myrtle leſs common; whence Furipides intro- 
duces Elera com plaining that Agamemnon' 5 . had never been 
adorn'd with Boughs of that Plant, 


Ayaukuvores 7 eO 1714445 -. 
Ou TwfoTs ts eds, 8 KAWY © login 
EA. 


With no Libations nor with Myrtl--boughs 
Were my dear Father's Manes gratify'd. 


In ſhort, e were bedeek'd with Garlands of, all ſorts of Flow- 
frs, as appears from Agamemnon' 8 Da ughter | in Sophocles ( SE 5 


0% Encid, VI. v. 883. (b) Electra v. 886. 


— 


Exel 


. 


becauſe they were uſually compos'd of a Collection of ſeveral on 


ther of theſe laſt Reaſons are conſtant; for the Garlands were ſon: 


things were frequently laid upon Graves; as Ribbands, whence 't 


tended Deſtruction to the Lacedæmonians, it being cuſtomary to dect 


dicated to the Dead, was their Hair. Electra in Sophocles ſays, tit 


Candace in Ovid (c) bewails her Calamity, in that ſhe was not pet 
mitted to adorn her Lover's Tomb with her Locks, as has been a. 


* 
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Erd 3» naJor T&aTeys &7N 9401 Ta2v, | 
Ora nN e dx vEoppurys 

TInyds ydaar]Ot, N aeroegn KUKAG 
TIdy]ov d Sy av3zgor h Tar 66%. 


No ſooner came I to my Father's Tomb, 
But Milk freſh pour'd in copious Streams did flow, 
And Flow'rs of ev'ry ſort around were ftraw'd, 


Theſe were commonly call'd Fg@7zs (4), either from their d:f hen 
to expreſs Love and Reſpett to the deceas'd Perſon; or from απνπ 


of Flowers; or from beg, as being laid upon the Earth; tho n+. 


times com pos d of only one fort of Flowers, and frequently hung i 
on the Pillars, and not laid upon the Grave-ſtone. Several oth: 


ſaid that Fpaminondas's Souldiers being diſanimated at ſeeing t. 
Ribband that hung upon his Spear, carry'd by the Wind to a ce 
Lacedæmonian Sepulcre, he bid them take Courage, for that it H 


the Sepulcres of their Dead with Ribbands (). Another Thing de. 


Agamemnon had commanded her and Chryſothemis to pay him ti 
Honour, | | | To 
: bout 
Nat 770 
lemn 
E anciet 
| pulcr, 
bel 
| eſnect 
| aims 
| the ſa 
| the ce 
| Home: 


| ner ( 


Hues rares TH, ws “,,. 
Ao. Cανοσ. TOWTV9 2 K&CKT 0/4915 INI; 
TT. 5 


Wi eh Drink-ofrings, and Lechs of Hair we muſt, 
According to his Vill, his Tumb adorn, 


* 


ready ob ervd. | 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary to perfume the Grave-ſtones with [#2 
Ointments ; to which Practice Anacreon bas this Alluſion, 


Ti o Ss AiFoy pueTay, 
Tt 5 yy yeew para, 
| \ mu 1 * 

Els Hα , ws 7. Ca, 
MuCtooy p, #£4.T& 
Tluxaoop. | ; 


0D ee e . Fo 


"_ 


2 


; | : 5 ' | 5 z » | \ * 5 
() Phaworinus, Etymologici Auctor. (b) Fro einne, lib. I. cap. Il (0 K 
piſt. Canac. ad. Macar, | ö Wh (s) 


on 
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Why do we precious 0yntments ſhow? ry 
Noble Wines why do we pour, 

| Beauteous Flow'rs why do we ſpread 
Upon the Mon*ments of the Dead? 
Nothing they but Duſt can ſhow, 
Or Bones that haften to be ſo. 
Crown me with Roſes while I Jive. 


M r. Cowley, 


hence Leonidas ſeems to have borrow'd the Senſe of this Epigram, 


M] Aue uh TY 55 AtStvels SN. Xxel& u, 
Mnd's Th Tug des, es Kevev n Samay 
24 wor, 67 Jeans, Xe ai rege Ne ue 3urxoy 
_ TInavy TUNTas, 5, 0 Neycy Ti 


When cold and lifeleſs in my Grave I'm Jaid, 
No fragrant Oy! then pour, no Chaplers ſpread ; 
All expiatory Fires, all Rites are vain, 
Vine only can my fruitleſs Afbes ſtain: 
Come, let's carouſe, let's revel while we live, 
"Twill elevate our Souls, "twill Eaſe to Troubles give. 


F. 4. 


| To theſe PraQices we find another added, viz, running naked a- 


at Troy, honour'd the Memories of the Heroes bury'd there with ſo- 
lemn Libat ions, anointed Achilles's Grave-ſtone, and (according to 
encient Cuſtom) together with his Friends, ran naked about his Se- 
E pulcre, and crown'd it with Garlands. 

Fefide the foremention'd Ceremonies, there remain ſeveral others, 
| eſpecially their Sacrifices, and Libations to the Dead The Vi- 
| ims were black and barren Heifers, or black Sheep, as being of 
the ame ſort with thoſe offer'd to the Infernal Gods, to denote 
the contrariety of thoſe Regions to Light and Fruitfulneſs ; ,whence 
| Homer introduces Uhle making a Vo to the Ghoſts after this man- 
ner (5); SR 


LAN 5 ll ve He lu udplwe, 

FAO eig Lau. ge Buy 11 deln N 
Pete by peydent, Tels T turMnoiuey c“ 
Tegzoiy d «7 eve Fey © ory le ups ol 
HaH⁰αεά⁊ , os [{LHAo1T1 ETH EH MUETHCHIT Te 


A berren Cow to all the Pow'rs below 
I did with ſolemn Proteſtation vow, 


—_ * 


— — — — — 


0 Alexauaro. (b) Oahu. A's v. 29. 


| bout Sepulchres 3 for Plutarch (a) tells us, that Alexander, arriving 
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Tf cer I ſhould again my Lordſhip ſee, | 
After the perilous wand'rings on the Sea, 
Their Altars then I likewiſe ſwore to load 

With Fruits and other Off 'rings as were good : 

But the beſt of our „lack Rams I cou'd chooſe . 
Tirefias I promis'd with chaſte Vows. f. 4 
Beſide their offering theſe Sacrifices in Ditches, and ſome other Cu. 
ſtoms ſpoken of in one of the former ooks (42, it may be obſcreg 
farther, that the firſt Thing they offer'd was the Hair upon th- v. 
ctim's Forehead, which for that reaſon was term'd, aracyo), and 
to offer it 4T4gys Fa. But however theſe Terms are loin tim:; 
us'd for the Sacrifices of the Ghoſts, yet the Cuſtom of offering 
theſe Firſt- fruits was common to the Sacrifices of the Celeſtial aud 
other Deities, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances: Homer mention 
it at one of Minerva's Sacrifices (b); 


Hozad d Adjyy 
Eü xe dra; Xoper©t xepanrns Tex i rb Bdrauy, 


Having invok'd Minerva with his Pray'rs, 
He onthe Altar threw the Fore-head Hairs. 


In another place he ſpeaks of it as acceptable to the Gods (ch; 


ANN oy tray ouirC xepanrns Tely as E % g 
0 \ > 7 Oo — 
Agyiod'err@- vos, Y emivxa]o mar Solo, 


Of a Sow's Fore-bead having burn'd the Hairs, 
To all the Gods he offers fervent Pray'rs. 


But their ordinary Offerings were nothing but Libations of Blood, | 
Honey, Wine, Milk, Water, Oc. Solon forbad the Athenians bmi: 
Ce gr, to offer an Ox on this occaſion (4). Upon the Sacrifice | 
they commonly ſprinkled Barly-flower., Some of thele are ment! | 


on'd in Homer (e), 


Xods ye9uky Tadl, VErutaorly* 
As / 7 ce Pon oof 
Tesa MeAlrenTw, Ae ä % na%, 
\ 7 > a 3 -C 5 $4 \ 
To elt avs vSearr md) angie Avid x. 


We firft did Honey mix'd with Water pour, 


4 


We did with Reyerence the Shades adore, | f 
ly-Flow r. 


Then ine, then fimple Water, and next Bay 


Honey was rarely omitted, being accounted Fara rs 914399, 2 | 
Symbol or Emblem of Death (f). Hence, as ſome think, the Ghoſis } 


(a) Lid. II. cap. IV. (6) ody. . (e) Iliad. 


(e) Oa . A, v. 26. () Porphyrius dt Antro Minpharum. 


(a Plutarchus Solone. 
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if the deceaſed came to be term'd piarwar, the infernal Gods, 
tet, and their Oblations Panty dla. _ 

They were deſign'd to render the Ghoſts kind'and propitious, and 
therefore term'd-y0u2 i uiuetos, or FeArTHe Ipbigenia in Eu- 
ſinides thus deſcribes them (a), 


Q, dd 

Xodg U KERLTNES. TE. 
TV OO ον 

TEIẽ,EiC yaids iy , 
III T' sj“ £4 Abe, 
Bax xv T oivneds NO s 
ZavYay Ts Tomnpa NN,, 
A vexegts JN Hel K4- 

_— ; : 


To whom ] in this Sacred Chalice bear, 
Theſe ſolemn Liquids as an Offering, 
This Blood in crimſon Streams ſhall ſtain the Ground, 
With Vine and th' Product of the ſed lous Bee, 

The common Peace-atonement for the Dcad, 


J. A. 

| Theſe were ſometimes offer'd upon Altars, which were commonly 
plac'd near the ancient Sepulcres, with Tables for the ſacrificial Feaſts 
ſometimes they were pour'd.forth upon the Ground, or Grave-ſtone, 


ard, together with a certain Form of Words, offer'd to the De- 


ceas'd, Thus Helena defires Hermione to addreſs Chtæmneſtra in 
her Name (); | 


Q Texo, Ce, Eewmicvn, S rel cos. 

Kai AaCs Yyoas Tacd" e ν, noms Y ss, 

Faduoa d apgi KN Th _ 

MeaingnT” ants yaaok]O over 7” aylu, 
al Sas tr ares youeTOC N TI's, 

* EAzyn o* dIsAÞn THo Ss Sopdrar youre 


Daughter Hermione, come forth and take 

Theſe Off rings to thy dear Aunt's Sepulcre, 
Theſe Locks of my Hair, and this Honey mix d 
With Milk, and this ine to pour o'er her Grave, 
Which having done, ftand on its Top, and ſay, 
Ih Siſter Helen to declare her Love, . 

* Offers theſe Rites 10 thy dear Memory, 


Tie Water thus employ'd was term'd r el, Y $opzoy A2vTE30; 
and at Athens v (c). When Perſons dy d, ho had been mar- 


— 


e 


— 


by Iphigen. Tauric. v. 159. (%) Euripid. Oreſte v. 112, (c) Zuſtathius. 
J . 5 | | „ 


; 11d 
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ry'd, there was a Cuſtom for Women to carry Water to their Graves 
uho from pouring it forth were termed eſyvreireiar (4). When 
young Man or Maid dy'd, the Water was carried by a Boy (0), 0 
(which appears to ſome more probable) by a Boy to the Schul 
cres of young Men, by a Maid to the Sepulcres of Maids ; whenc 
came the cuſtom of etecting Images repreſenting Maids with Ve; 
ſels of Water upon the Sepulcres of ſuch as dy'd in their Virginiy, 
as was obſerved in the foregoing Chapter, tho' 1 have there inter: 
preted this Cuſtom ſo as to agree with the former Opinion, 3. 
for thoſe that dy'd in their Infancy, they were honoured with tg 
Libations, nor had any right to the reft of the Funeral Solemmi. 
ties (c). | 5 
Theſe Honours were paid the Dead the ninth and thirtieth Dar: 
after Burial (d) and repeated when any of their Friends arrived 
that had been abſent at the Solemnity, and upon all other oe 
cations, Which requir'd their ſurviving Relations to have them it 
Memory. But ſome part of the Month Antheſterion ſeems to har: 
been eſpecially ſet apart for theſe Ceremonies in ſeveral of th: 
Grecian Cities. Atheneus reports in particular of the Apolloniat: s 
that they paid the Dead the cuſtomary Honours in this Month; E. partly 
ſychius () likewiſe reports, that the ſame Cuſtom was oblcrvi 
at Athens, and that they termed the Days appointed for thoſ: d. 
lemnities p12eai nu4eot, Which were by others called ee, 
as being polluted by their Dedicatzon to the Dead, whoſe Ghoſts wer: 
thought to aſcend from their ſubterraneous Habitations, to enjoy 
the kind Entertainment of their Friends (); the want hereof «4; 
thought a great Calamity, and therefore it is reckon'd by C 
among the manifold misfortunes of the Trojans, that they fhould 
have no ſurviving Friends to offer Sacrifices at their 'Tombs. 


1:01 


Oud's e Tapors 
EG gig eunTwy dipe yn SopnoeTay. 


———- Nor ſhall one Friend remain 
To ſtain their deſert Sepulcres with Blood. 


Upon theſe publick Days they called over the Names of the 


dead Relations one by one, excepting ſuch as died under Age, 0 . 
forfeited their Title to theſe Honours by diſſipating their pater 1 

fnheritances, or other Crimes. There was likewiſe another 11m? as | 
when they called over the Names of the Dead, which, being omi . 


ted in the fore-going Chapters, T ſhall ſpeak of in this Place; It i 

when they loſt their Friends in foreign Countries, whence betort 
they departed they call'd the Names of all that were miffing ou u 
their Company three times. Thus Yin Homer declares he di 


. . . . , term' 
when he loft ſome of his Men in Battle with the Cicones (i)) Bong 


(a) Etymologici Auctor, (6) Idem. (e) Plurarchus liber con'ular, at 3 (a) | 
rem. (a) Podlux lib. III. cap. X. (e AcaTvOCD. lib. VIII. (/) Voce , g 


IL A 8 (1) I 
eri. (c) Suidaz. (þ) Lei aus Eee. (1) oh i.. S. , 5 
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Oud" de 0. rege pines Xioy SQIEAIATU, 
Tlety Tiva * Scray 5 ET a&gwy rel Ek4500 dUTU, 
Ol veyo! e mim Kitovwy UTo dnt ovev]es. 


My bigh-built chips T launch'd not from the Shoar, 
A better Fat<c and Voyage to explore, 

Till I had fingly thrice call d o'er my Friends, 
Who by Cicomans came t' untimely Ends, 


1 


L7-rcules in Theocritus calls Hylas three times (a); 
Teils & TNA augey 5ooy Bas nevys Aalge 


His much lov'd 74s periſh'd in the Flood 
c calPd on thrice as loud as e' er he cou'd. 


e Reaſons of this Cuſtom were, according to ohn Jetzes (b), 
N partly, that ſuch as were left behind might upon hearing the Noiſe, 
repair to their Ships; and partly to teſtify their unwillingneſs to 
Wepart without their Companions; g 


To bree vob Sve koi ac 6 &s Y 7 elder 
 Amod\nuavſ]es of our Terwaks vida, 

2 O 44e Sas: BiEhw © Ovaryas* 

Telo dS" tov ws ui, Yi Alas, 

Kat ws d, e SmaepIn Tis, ney; © gwrly gundeguos: 


It was a Cuſtom 'mong ft all ancient Gree bs, 

That he, who, trav'ling into foreign Parts, 

Did die, ſhould by ſurviving, Friends be call'd 
Thrice, as a Token of their mutval Love. 

Hence all that were alive then joyn'd their Voice, 
As Homer in his 0dyſey atteſts, 


To returnz they bad anniverſary Days, on which they paid their 
bevotions to the Dead. Theſe were ſometimes term'd Neueote, as 
being celebrated upon the Feſtival of Nemeſis, who was chought to 
have eſpecial care for the Honours of the Head (c); ſometimes 
ae (d), as alſo Terior (4), the reaſon of which Name ſeems to 


d upon the anniverſary of his Death (F), which were properly 
trm'd Next: Hence it is, that theſe tuo Words : are commonly 
[ "ought to ſignify the ſame Solemnity. 


* " 1 


— ———— „ 


7 Jay . * wk (6) Chiliad. V. Flt. Nin. (0 Weleda, Sui das. 
A Ileſyehius, Phavorinus, (e) Sui, &c. C )YSuidas, NE, Pha- 
uus, Moſchpnlur, & &c. ; 


: 5 


be, that it ſignifies the anniverſary Day of Man's Nativity, whiclt 
ter his Death was ſolemniz'd with the ſame Ceremonies that were 
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The Honours of the Dead were diftinguiſh'd according to the qu. 

lity and worth of the Perſon they were conferr'd on. Such as by 
their Virtues and publick Services had rais'd themſelves above the 
common level, bad fers Ti, the Honours of Heroes: dhe 
Participation hereof was term d dyteg#9ar, or Te] yivai 714, 
j goxdv, InoFtwr, Or iFoAvp.Tioy, Others, who had diftinguiſy} 
themſelves from the former, were rais'd a Degree higher, and rec. 
on'd among the Gods, which Conſecration was term'd 3207 9/1s, ard 
was very different from the former; to worſhip the former Perſyr 
being only term'd zyayiCev, but the latter Fyesy. The latter Hy. 
nour was very rare in the Heroick Times, but in ſubſequent Age, 
when great Examples of Virtue were not ſo frequent, and Men more 
addicted to Flattery, it became more cheap, inſomuch that thuſ- ber. 
ſons, whom former Ages had only worſhip'd as Heroes, were after: 
-wards accounted Gods; an Inftance whereof we have (to omit (ere. 
ral others) in Lampſace, one of Plutarcb's Heroines (4). The they; 
ans were eſpecially remarkable for immoderate and profuſe Diftriby. 
tions of theſe Honours, and it is generally obſerv'd that that Nation 
exceeded all the reft of the Grecians in the Arts of Flattery and % 
perſtition, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances in the precedent Book, 
1 ſhall obſerve in the laſt Place, that theſe and the reſt of the Ho 
nours of the Dead were thought moſt acceptable, when offer'd iy 
their neareſt Friends; when by their Enemies, they were rejet 
' with Indignation: Whence Sophocles introduces Eledtra adviſing her 
Siſter Chi ſothemis, that ſhe ſhould by no means offer Clyramnc/ir1' 
Gifts to Agamemnon (b). „ | 


* 


Ax, & Oln, TETWY T, av Leis Ni, 
TuuCw meadnl1s Ander e » oor Ee, 
Oud" Joy £Y Fes Im yuvornes iSd 
K7:@TuURT dd Ae Teo Qiews π]el. 


Dear Siſter, don't attempt his Tomb t' approach 
With a deſign of offering thoſe Gifts; 
Since the infernal Mines do deteſt, 
As heinous, Rites pay d by an Enemy. 


J. 


For Men were thought to retain the ſame Affections after Deati 
which they had entertain'd when ahve. This appears farther fro 
the Story of Eteocl eg and Polynices, Oedipus's Sons; who having Kill 
each other in ſingle Combat, and being burn'd in the ſame Pile, Mers ) 

Flames of their Bodies would not unite, but by parting from ent not 
other demonſtrated the irreconcileable and immortal Hatred of Ur:mer 


Brethren, as we are infoam'd by Bianor's following Epigram 3 ore eff 
ö 7 2 | 1 5 greg 
Oed trol Gr raid wy , T0), N 6 νανẽ“E 1 


Tu S br Corley αν,Sh] e ανẽ˖adoe dr 


4 


| e as (a) 4 
(4) Lib. de Mulicrum claris factis, (6) EleGra v, 432. 74 
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 Kewes £7 ans, i EEſu To, thy Ayers 
Marcy r tevar x TAP0 avTiTAAOC: 
Kei auẽjꝗ TU? n EvayTiON. © EN 
IIel des, daromunrwr drlapeyor ẽ/¾y. 


Within thy Walls, o Thebes, two Brothers lie, 
Who, tho' deceas'd, ceaſe not their Enmity z 
For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag d Cor puſcles juſtling in the Sky; 

With pointed Fury eagerly they meet, 

Then in A verſion ſcornfully retreat. 

Unhappy Youths, by Fates deny'd to have 
The peaceful Slumbers of a quiet Grave, 


7. 4. 


d -mphilochus, who having {lain each other, were buricd in the 
ppoſite ſides of an Hill, left their Ghoſts ſhould be diſturbed by ha- 
ug their Sepulcres within ſight of one another (4); 


Alxos 9 dC pas 0Y 14.05 &Y ETA H 
M:yato © dyvav ie ca ice r-, 
Ns wn BATH, unde veeregor / 


AwTE5, ge N ,, annjauy TAPES 


An high and craggy Mount, Megarſus nam'd, 
Shall ftand between the ſacred Monuments, 

„ Left the griev'd Manes ſhould offended be 

To ſee each other's Tomb by Slaughter ſtain'd. 7. 4 


. 


* 


* — 262 


HA. K 
Of their Love of Boys. 


Boys into Greece, is uncertain ; However (to omit the in- 
famous Amours of Fupiter, Orpheus, Lajus of Thebes, and 
ters) we find it generally praiſed by the ancient Grecians, and 
at not only in private, but by the publick Allowance and Encou- 
gement of their Laus: For they thought there could be no means 
vre effect ual to excite their Youth to noble Undertaki gs, nor 
greater Security to their Common-wealths, than this generous 


— 


4) Caſſandr. v. 443. 
| il Wb OR | that 


14:0pbron has furniſhed us with the parallel Example of Mopſus 


HO it was that firſt introducd the Cuſtom of loving 


ion. This the Invaders of their Liberties ſo often expericuc d, 
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that it became a receiv'd Maxim in the Politicks of Tyrants, to uf 
all their Endeavours to extirpate it out of their Dominions; ſon, 
Inftznces whereof we have in Atheneus (4). On the contrary, fte 
Common-wealths, and all thoſe States that conſulted the advance 


hap 
mark 
onſeq 
x Prele 


ment ot their own Honour, ſeem to have been unanimous in &; e 
bliſhing Laws to encourage and reward it. Let us take a Vizy a 
ſome few of them. 2 | Om 7 
Firſt we ſhall find it to have been ſo generally practiſed, ſo highly hich f 
eſteem'd in Crete, that ſuch of their well-born and beautiful You; 
as never had any Lovers, incurr'd the publick Cen ſure, as Perſon," 

| ſome way or other faulty in their Morals; as if nothing eiſe coll red ( 
hinder, but that ſome one's Affections would be placed upon then a 
Rut thoſe that were more happy in being admir*d, were honoure bi 4 
with the firſt Seats at publick Exerciſes, and wore, for a diftinguilMſ"s. 
ing Badge of Honour, a ſort of Garment richly adorned ; this th" © 
ftill retained after they arrived to Man's Eftate, in Memory tee, 
had once been xzA«yor, eminent (b), which was the Name the Crete 1 
gave to Youths who had Lovers. The Lovers themſelves were cal . a 
p/anTopes. One thing was remarkable in this Place, that the Love Eo 
always took their Boys by force; for having placed their Aﬀe&iof" 
upon any one, they gave notice of it to his Relations, and witha ai 
certified them what Day they deſigned to take him: If the Love we 


was unworthy of the Boy, they refuſed to yield him up; but if hi 
Quality and Virtues were anſwerabſe, they made ſome {light Oppo 
ſition to ſatisfy the Law, and purſued him to his Lodgings, but thet 
gave their Conſent. After this the Lover carried the Boy. whithe 
he pleaſed,. the Perſons that were preſent at the Rape, bearing lin 
company. He entertainꝰd him ſome time, two Months at the fartheit 
with Hunting and ſuch Diverſions, then returned him Home. 4 
his Departure, it was order'd by Law, that the Boy ſhould receive 
Suit of Armour, an Ox and a Cup, to which the Lover uſually addet 
out of his own Bounty ſeveraſother Preſents of Value. The Bo 
being returned home, ſacrificed the Ox to Fupzter, made an Enter 
tainment for thoſe that had accompanied him in his Flight, and gait 
an account of the Uſage he had from his Lover; for in caſe he wi 
rudely treated, the Law allowed him Satisfaction (c). Tis farthe 
affirmed by Maximus the Tyrian, that during all the time of the! 
Converle together, nothing unſeemly, nothing repugnajit to i 
ſtricteſt Law: of Virtue paſs'd between them (4d); and however [om 
Authors are inclined to have hard Tho'ights of this Cuſtom, y-! thi 
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Teſtimonies of many others, with che high Characters given by 15 
Ancients of the old Cretan Conſtitutions, by which it was approve on : 
are ſufficient to vindicate it from all falſe Imputations. The dam " ty 
is put beyond Diſpute by what S$trabo tells us (e), that 'twas rot | in 
much the external B auty of a Boy, as his virtuous Diſpoſition, | bade 
Modefty and Courage, which recommended him. _ 
From ti Cretans pals we to the Lacedemonians, ſeveral of whom ©— 
_ Conſtitutions were derived from Crete. Their Love of Boys v1 ut, 
— | LEES | i | 8 —— i In 
(a) Lib, XIII. (6) Strabo lib, X. (c) Idem. (d) Diſſert. X (e Lo. 


cit. remus. ( 
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narkable all over Greece, and for the whole Conduct and excellent 
onſequences of it, every where admir'd. There was no ſuch Thing 
Preſents paſs'd between the Lovers, no foul Arts were uſed to 
jnvate themſelves into one another's Affections; their Love was 
nerous and worthy the Spartan Education; it was firft entertain d 
om a mutual eſteem of one another's Virtue ; ard the ſame Cauſe 
hich firft inſpir'd the Flame, did alone ſ-rve to nouriſh and conti- 
ze it. It was not tainted with ſo much as a ſuſpicion of Immode— 
. Agefilaus is ſaid to have refuſed ſo much as to kiſs the Boy he 
Weed (4), for fear of Cenſure: And if a Perſon attempted any 
nz upon a Youth beſide what conſiſted with the ſtricteſt Rules of 
odefty, the Laws (however encouraging a virtuous Love) con- 
emned him to Diſgrace (b), whereby he was deprived of almoſt all 
be ?rivileges of free Denizons. The ſame Practice was allowed the 
omen toward their own Sex, and was ſo much in Faſhion among 
en, that the moſt ſtay'd and virtuous Matrons would publickly 
in their Paſhon for a modeſt and beautiful Virgin (c), which is a 
Wether confirmation of the Innocency of this Cuftom. Maximus 
be Jian (d) aſſures us the Spartans lov'd their Boys no otherwiſe 
ina Man may be enamour'd with a beautiful Statue, which he 
es from what Plutarch (e) likewiſe reports, that tho' ſeveral 
ens Fancies met in one Perſon, yet did not that cauſe any Strange- 
We or jealouſie among them, but was rather the beginning of a 
ery intimate Friendſhip, whilft they all jointly conſpired to render 
e beloved Boy the moft accompliſh'd in the World : For the End 
{this Love was, that the young Men might be improved in all vir- 
vous and commendable Qualities, by converſing with Men of Pro- 
ty and Experience; whence the Lover and the Beloved ſhared 
he Honour and Diſgrace of each other; the Lover eſpecially was 
Jamed if the Boy offended, and ſuffered what Puniſhment was due 
d his Fault (f/; Plutarch has a Story of a Spartan Fin'd by the Magi- 
ates, becauſe the Lad whom he loved, cried out effeminately whilft 
ewas fighting (2). The ſame Love continued when the Boy was 
bme to Man's Eſtate; he ftill preſerved his former Intimacy with 
5 Loyer, imparted to him all his Deſigns, and was directed by his 
vunſels, as appears from another of Plutarch's Relations concerning 
*0menes, who before his advancement to the Kingdom, was be- 
Id by one Xenares, with whom he ever after maintained a moſt 
ntimate Friendſhip, till he went about his Project of new modelling 
r Common-wealth, which Xenzres not approving departed from 
im, but till remained faithful to him, and concealed his Deſigns (%). 
If we paſs from Sparta to Athens, we ſhall find that there Solon 
Irdad Slaves to love Boys, making that an honourable Action, and 
it were inviting (theſe are Plutarch's (i) Words) the Worthy to 
ntiſe what he commanded the Unworthy to forbear. That Law- 


— TÄ— 


1 


. 


(a) Platarchus Apophthegm. (Y) Xenophon de Rep. laced. Plutar- 
but Inſtitut. Laconic. (e) Plutarchus Lycurpo. (d) Diſſęrt. X. (e) H- 
590. ( f ) Elian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 13. (a) Lycurgo. (Y Plutarchus Cieo- 
Kee (i) Solone. wo Be giver 
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giver himſelf is ſaid to have loved Piſiſtratus (a), and the moſt en 
nent „en in that Common-wealth ſubmitted to the ſame Paſſg 
Socrates who died a Martyr for diſowning the Pagan Idolatry, i; y, 
ry remarkable for ſuch Amours, yet ſeems not whilſt alive to ber 
incurr'd the leaſt Suſpicion of Diſhoneſty z for what elſe could he tj 
Cauſe, that, when Callias, Thraſymachus, Ariſtophanes, Anytus and , 
litus, with the reſt of his Enemies, accuſed him of teaching Cj 
to tyrannize, for Sophiſtry, for Contempt of the Gods, and «ths 
Crimes, they never ſo much as upbraided him with impure Love, 
for writing or diſcourſing upon that Subject? And tho' ſome bed 
ſons, eſpecially in latter Ages, and perhaps unacquainted with th 
Practice of the old Grecians, have called in queſtion that Philoſopher 
Virtue in this Point, yet both he, and his Scholar Plato, are (uf; 
ently vindicated from that Imputation, by Maximus the Tyrian i 
to whom I refer the Reader. The Innocency of this Love, may {; 
ther appear, from their evere Laws enacted againſt immodeſt Long 


whereby the Youths that entertained ſuch Lovers, were deckt 


in famous, and render'd uncapable of publick Employ ments, and Hin 
Perſons that proſtituted them condemned to die; ſeveral other ore 
nalties were likewiſe ordered to deter all Men from ſo heinous eie. 
dete ſtable a Crime, as appears from the Laws of Athens deſcrib t wt 


in one of the fore-going Books (c). 


There are many other Examples of this Nature, whereof !] ſl 


ame 


only mention one more: It ſhall be taken from the Thebans, whil bin 
Law-givers, Plutarch tells us (d), encouraged this excellent Paſiq! 

to temper the Manners of their Youth. Nor were they diſappont 
ed of their Expectation; a pregnant Evidence whereof (to omit o 
thers) we have in the is 0daayt, ſacred Band; it was a Partyd 
three hundred choſen Men, compoled of Lovers and their Beloved 
and therefore called ſacred; it gained many important Victories, wa 
the firſt that ever overcame the Spartans (whoſe Courage till the 
ſeemed irreſiſtible) upon equal Terms, and was never beaten u ruas 
the Battle at Chæronea; after which King Philip taking a view Mioulg 
the Slain, and coming to the Place where theſe three hundred, es 
had fought his whole PHalanz, lay dead together, he was firudM: an 
with Wonder, and underftanding that *twas the Band of Lovers, biz, | 
ſaid weeping, Let them periſh, who ſuſpect that theſe Men either did, Won | 
ſuffered any thing baſe, . 


bye 
Before I conclude this Chapter, is may be neceſſary to obſertt . 
that the Lover was called by the Spartans G ο?, G, 
as others write it, &47Ty1Ans 5 the Beloved was termed by the I, 
falians dins. Thus Theocrirus (e); 
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(a) Tdem loc. cit, (0) Diſſert. VIII, IX, X, XI. (c) Lib. lf 
172, 173+ (4) Pelopida. (e) Idyl, c. v. 22. 2 
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ſhe Greek Scholtaſt derives both the Names ag n + eee 
T Tu eyaToy|, from the Love: s being 
wþir d with Affection by his Beloved ; and other ancient Gramma- 
is agree with him herein, I» 


—— — 


* * 


CHAP. X. 


f their Cuſtoms in expreſſing their Love, their Love- 
potions, Incantations, &c. 
| Overs had ſeveral ways of diſcovering their Paſſion, and ex- 
| preſſing the Reſpect they had for their Beloved Fvery Tree 
| in the Walks they frequented every Wall of their Houles, 
rery Book they uſed, had inſcribed upon it the Beloved's Name, 
zich the Epithet of xa, Or x Whence Lucian (), relating a 
Kory of one dſpziateiy in Love with Venus Cuidia, after other Ex- 
reſho:s of his Paſſion, adds, that there was never a Wall, or Tree, 


1ihus': Lover has the ſame Faacy, only that he wiſhes his Miftreſs's 
lobanes (b)., 


AM 211 i auanomot xenon Rea That Gfootey 
I [1 ec 7 / 
Teauntre, Kuſimmabu ws $g4w0t Li 


| May the kind Trees on Leaves ſuch Letters bear, 
As ſhall proclaim my dear Cydippe FAIR. 


Tuas in alluſion to this Practice, that one in Euripides declar'd he 
bould never entertain a good Opinion of the Female Sex, tho' the 
Ines in Mount Ida were filled with their Names (c. Ariſtophanes 
ad an Eye to the ſame Cuſtom, when, jeſting upon an old 7zthe- 
, that was mightily in love with deciding Cauſes, he ſays, that 


ver of the judiciary Urn (4), _ 


; „ 
14 
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batlands ; for thinking the Perſons their Affections were placed on, 


22 


— 


10 Amator. (b) Acharn. (c) Euſtathius Hliad, & P. 499. Edit. 
l. (d.) Veſpis, | 


ut what proclaimed AgegSiry xaan, VENUS FAIR. Calli- 


ame written on Leaves, if we may credit the Scholiaſt upon Art- 


don ever) Place he writ #1ws xaa0s;, which Word lignifies the 


Lovers uſually decked the Doors of their Beloved with Flowers and | 
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to be the very Image of the Deity of Love, their Houſe could h 
no leſs than Cupid's Temple (a), which was accuſtomed to receiz; 
thoſe Honours. From the ſame Original they ſeem to have derir:4 
that other Cuſtom of making Libations before their Miſtreſs 
Doors, and ſprinkling them with Wine, of which we have mentig 
in the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (6), where he reports that mag 
of the Th-ſſalian Gentlemen were in love with the beautiful N 
and publickly own'd their Paſſion, by ſprinkling the Doors of hex 
Houle with Wine. MY 

When a Perſon's Garland was unty'd, it was taken for a Sign fein 
being in Love (e); and for a Woman to compole a Garland was hie 


Ch: 


times 
in AL 


nother indication of her Paſhon (4), Nepos 
| Land 2 

Faris {Kh is L 
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: nig; 
The wreathing Garlands in a Woman is 
The uſual Symprom of a Love-ſick Mind. 


They had ſeveral Methods of diſcovering whether their I 
would prove ſucceſsful ; that of the x47]aCos was very frequent 
Entertainments, which is hereafter deſcribd. Two other ways wt 
have in Theocritus (e), 15 
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All this T knew, when T deſign'd to prove 
Whether I ſhould be happy ia my Love; 

I preſs'd the Long- live, but in vain did preſs, 

It gave no lucky ſound of good Succeſs; 

To 4prio too I made the ſame Demand, 

A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſs'd her Hand 

She turn'd the Sieve and Sheers, and told me true, 

That i ſhould love, but not be lov'd by you. | 

| 1 | GE | Mr, Cree 

| | Thi 
ers o 


goth theſe Cuſtoms T have already deſcribed in one of th precedet 7 
| e 


Books (F), which the Reader may conſult. 

When their Love was without Succeſs, they had ſev: ial Arts l 
procure the Aſtections of their Beloved, The 7b-ſ.i1ian Women wen 
famous in their Skill in this, as was other M gi al Practices. 
means whereby it was effecled, were of divers torts » It was ſon 
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(4) Athengus lib xv. (5) Pluto Act. I. Sc. I. (c) -'thengus 11 ci 
(d) Ariſtophanes Theſmophor. (e) Idyll. III. v. 28. (F) Lib. II. © 
xviii. p. 319. 1 N +": ml 
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ames done by Potions calld eiaTes. which are frequently mentioned 
1 Authors of both Languages. Juvenal ſpeaks thus (4), 


Hic Magicos affert cantus, hic Theſſala vendit 
Philtra, quibus vale ant mentem vexare mar ith, 


This Pedlar offers Magick Charms, the next 
Philires, by which the Husband's Mind's perplext. 


Their Operations were violent and dangerous, and commonly de- 
prived ſuch as drunk them of their Reaſon. Plutarch and Cornelius 
epos report, that Lucullus the Koman General firſt loſt his Reaſon, 
Lind afterwards his Life by one of them; Lucretius the pott ended 
Ius Life the ſame way; and Caius Caligula (as Suetonius reports) was 
liven into a Fit of Madneſs by a Philtre given him by his Wite Cz 
ria; Which Story is mentioned by the ſame Poet (6), 


amen hoc tolerabile, fi non 

Et furere incipias, ut avunculus ille Neronis, 
Cui totam tremuli fronmem Cæſonia pulli 
Infudit 


Some nimbler Juice would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Cæſonia to her Caius gave, f 
Who plucking from the Fore-head of the Fole 
His Mother's Love, infus'd it in the Bowl, 


(vid likewiſe aſſures ns, that this was the uſual Effect of theſe Vo- 
ons, 8 55 | an, 


Nec data profuerint pallentia philtra puellis, 
Philtra nocent avimis, vimque furoris habent. 


All pois'nous Drugs, and Necromatick Arts 

Ne er move the ſcornful Maids relentleſs Hearts, 
They but diſtract the Senſes, ſeize the Brain, 
And Venus Rites and Myſteries profane. 


7. 4. 


The Ingrediects they were made up of, were of ſeveral ſorts, di- 
rers of which applied by themſelves were thought effettual. Some 
df the moſt remarkable were theſe that follow: 


dal d, of a black or brown Colour, in Bigneſs and Shape like a Lig, 
Which the Mares bite off as ſoon as they have Foal'd; but, it they 
be prevented, forſake their Offspring: Whence it was thought a 
prevalent Medicine to conciliate Love, eſpecially when reduc'd to 


40 dat ir. VI. v. 609. (b) LCC. cit. 
8 — Ra Powder, 


b 


Mr. Dryden, ; 


Hippomanes, a piece of Fleſh upon the Fore-head of Colts new- 
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Powder, and ſwallowed with ſome drops of the Lover's Blood. J. 
frequently mention'd by the Writers of Natural Hiſtory; ien, 
Pliny, Solinus, Columella, with many others, have thought it worth 
their Notice: The Poets are full of its Effects; whence Did |, 
Virgil (to omit other Inftances) has recourſe to it, when pretendic; 
to recall Aneas to her Affection (4), 


Nuæritur C naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus 
Et matri præreptus amor. 


She from the Fore-head of a new foal'd Colt 
Th' excreſcent Lump doth leck, 


The ſame Word is frequently taken in another Senſe, and is deſcribe 
by Pliny to be virus diſtillans ab inguine equæ coitum maris appetenti, 
in furorem agens- This was no leſs powerful than the former, 2; 
appears from Pauſanias s Story of a Horie's Statue dedicated by one 
Phormis an Arcadian, which being infected by a Magician with th: 
Hippomanes J am ſpeaking of, ſo enraged all the Stone-hories that 
paſs'd that Way, that they would break their Bridles in pieces, ard 
throw their Riders to come at it (b), and could not without great 
Difficulty and many Stripes be forced from it. Several of the Poets 
ſpeak of its Effects; Ovid (c), 


Seit bene quid gramen, quid torto concita rhombo 
Licia, quid valeat virus amantis equæ. 


She knows the Virtue of each Herb to move 

The latent Seeds of a coy Lady's Love, | 

She knows the Rhomb, what Feats in Magick are 

From poiS'nous Jſue of a Juſtful Mare. J. 4 


Virgil will have it to proceed from Luſitania Mares impregnated 
by the Wind (a), 5 


Continuoque avidis ubi ſubdii: flamma medullis 
Pere magis (quia vere calor redit oſſibus) illa, 
Ore omnes verſæ in Zepbyrum, ſlant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras; £5 ſæpe ſine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento pravide (mirabile dictu) | 
Sax1 per, © ſcopulos, & depreſſas convalic's * 
Diffuagiunt; wn, ture, tuos, neque ſolis ad ortus, 
In Boream, Caurumque, aut inde nigerrimus Auſter 
 Naſ.itur, & pluvio contriſtat fine cœlum. 
Hinc d mum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paſtores, lentum diſtillat ab inguine virus, | 


* 


— 


| (a) Eneid. IV. v. 515. (6) Eliac. & prope finem, (c) Lib. l. 
Eleg. VIII. (4) Georgic. III. 27%  - 1 


Hippe. 
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Hippomanes, quod ſæpe male legere novercæ, 
Miſcuerum que herbas, & non innoxia ver ba. 


When at the Spring's approach their Marrow burns, 

(Fot with the Spring their genial Heat returns) 

The Mares to Clifts of rugged Rock: repair, 

And with wide Noftrils ſnuff the Weſtern. Air: 

When (wond'rous to relate) the Parent Wind 

Without the Stallion, propagates the Kind: 

Then fir'd with am'rous Rage, they take their flight 

Thro' Plains, and mount the Hills unequal Height ; 

Nor to the North, ror to the riſing Sun, 

Nor Southward to the rainy Regions run, 

But bearing to the Weſt, and hov'ring there, 

With ga ping Mouths they draw prolifick Air, 
With which Impregnate, from their Groins they ſhed 

A ſlimy Juice, by falſe Conception bred ; 

The Shepherds know it well, and call the ſame 

Hippom ines, to note the Mother's Flame. 

This gather'd in the Planetary Hour 

With noxious Weeds, and ſpell d with Words of Pow'r 

Dire Stepdames in the Magick Bowl infuſe, 

And mix for deadly Draughts the pois'nous juice. 

| | 8 Mr. Dryden. 


ſſhe ſame Story is atteſted by Ariſtotle, Others make Hippomanes 
Wo be a Plant in Arcadia, which alſo was powerful in producing 
e torcmentioned Effects (a, | 
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Fiippomanes, a Plant Arcadia bears, 
This makes Steeds mad, and this excites the Mares; 
And oh! that I could ſee my L elphis come 
From th' h/ Fencing-houſe ſo raving Home. 4 
Mr. Creech, 


* 
10%, is the Name of a ſmall Bird, the Latin of which is not 
ziced on; ſome tranſlate it Paſſ:rculus, others will have it the ſame 
th tor quilla, frut ill, or with regulus. This Bird, the Writers of 
2dles tell us (6 was once the Daughter of Pan and Pitho. or Echo, 
having inveigled Fupiter into 10's Love, was transformed by 
ne; upon this ſhe became the Darling of Venus, and, retaining 
e ame Inclinations ſhe had formerly, ſtill ſerved to promote | 


4) Theceritus Idyll. C. v. 48 (5) Suidas, Iſacius, T detzes in Lyco- 
"mem v. 310, ubi Commentar ius noſter adeundus. 3 


the 
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the Affairs of Love: The firſt time the Goddeſs made uſe of the 


was in the Argonautick Expedition, when ſhe invented Love-magi,y|fcritch 
with Charms and Potions, a chief Ingredient whereof was this Here v 
which ſhe communicated to Faſo to gain his Acceſs to to Me! }Mie of 
Affections. Hence Pindar (a), dne the 


3 (4 
Mauvdd" opvriy KuTery*rac fecy | 
TlewToy arSywrototy, NMT Y k- 
Has Ad iSdonnoey oogor Alrooiday 
Ode Mud eg Toxtoy dpinott 

T 0. — 


1 | The Goddeſs Venus firſt diſclos'd the Uſe, 

= | To F:iſon firſt the Magick Charm diſplay'd, 
| Told how the Bird wou'd fire the Maid, 

| And glowing Love into her Breaft infuſe 
| Nor Duty, nor Parental Love ſhou'd bind, 
| Too weak and feeble is that Force; 

When Iyne ſteers the Lover's Courſe, 
A ſafe Admittance he is ſure to find, 


H. U 


The Part moſt valued by Enchanters, was the Tongue, whitl thez 
= looked on as having a ſovereign Virtue in Love-potions ; Some- 
} times they faſten d the whole Bird to a Wheel of Wax, which they 
| turn'd over the Fire till both were conſumed, thus inflaming th 

Party, in whom they had a mind to create Love. Others there ate 
that will have 10% to ſignify nothing but a muſical Inftrument, 
and ſome take it for all ſorts of Allurements, 

Jo theſe may be added ſeveral Herbs, and Inſects bred out d 
putrid Mattcr, with other Animals, ſuch as the Fiſn called 2%, 
or remora; the Lizard, with another not much unlike it, called 
ſtellio and ſtincus, the Brains of a Calf, the Hair upon the Exit 
mity of a « oolt s Tail, wich ſome of his Secret Parts; the Bont 

of the left Side of a Toad eaten by Ants, for theſe were thous! 
to generate Love, whereas thoſe on the right Side cauſed . 
tred. Others t ob the ſame ones, when the Fleſh was devour! 
by Ants, and caft them into a Veſſel of Water, wherein thoſe the, 
unk, being wound up in a white linnen Cloath, and hung abou! 
any Perſon, inflamed him with Love, the others with Hatred. © 
ther Parts of the Toad were uſed in poyſonous Com poſitions 
whence quvenal b, | | 


Fever 
Verle 


At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. 


| | | O 

But now with poys'nous Entrails of a Toad al F 
They urge their Husbands Fate. une 
| conv 


(a) Pythion, Od. IV. (b) Sat. VI. v. %... 1 
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ro theſe others add the Blood of Doves, the the Bones of Snakes, 
critch-Owl's Feathers, Bands of Wool twift ed upon a Mhecl (which 
ere very much us'd on theſe Occaſions, for their reſemblance to 
he ſoft Tyes of Love) eſpecially ſuch as had been bound about 
bc that hang d himſelf ; ſome of theſe are mention'd by Proper- 


ſis (4, 


Improba non vicit me moribus illa, ſed herbis, 
Staminea rhombi ducitur ille rot2 ; 

lum turgentis rane portenta rubetæ, 
Et lecta exſectis anguibus oſſa trabunt, 

Et ſtrigis invent# per buſta jacentia plumæ, 
Cinctaque funeſto lanea vitta viro. 


Were there to Merits but a due regard, 

1 ſhou'd not fear my Rival's being preferr'd ; 

But ſhe, too conſcious of my pow'riul Charms, 
By Spells and Magick tears him from my Arms: 

The poys'nous Bones of ſwelling Toads ſhe takes, 

And mingles them with thoſe of creſted Snakes; 
Then ftrait where Owls frequent fhe doth repair, 

And picks their ſcatter'd Feathers up with care; 

Next ſhe procures ſome fatal woollen Band 

That late bound him that dy'd by his own Hand, 


H, Ele 


bereral other Ingredients of Love-potions are mentioned in Lælius's 
Verſes cited by Appuelius (6), 


Philtra omnia undique eruunt, 
Antipathes illud quæritur, 
Trochiſct, i) ges, tæniæ, 
KRadiculæ, herbæ, ſurculi, 
Aureæ ilices, bichordilæ, 
Hinnientium dulcedines. 


From ev'ry part they magick Draughts procure, 
For that much-fam'd Antipathes they feek, 
Pills, Fillets, and thoſe Love-enforcing iids, 
Roots too, and baneful Herbs, and ſappy Sprigs, 
With ſcarlet Oaks, and Hippomanes, | 


Other ſorts of Ingredients were Rags, Torches, and, in ſhort, 
[all Relicks, and whatever had any relation to dead Corpſes, or 
WT | nerals, Sometimes a Neft of young Swallows was plac'd in a 

(onvenient Veſſel, and bury'd in the Earth till they were famiſh'd ; 


— — — 


0 Lib. III. Eleg. V. (b) A polog. 


then 
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then they open'd the Grave, and ſuch of them as were found uit 
Mouths ſhut, were thought conducive to allay the Paſſion of Lore. 
but the reſt, which periſhed with Mouths gaping for Food, 40 
thought to excite it. To the ſame end they uſed Bones ſracch-4 
from hungry and ravenous Bitches, which were believed to dern 
ſome part of the eager Deſire of thoſ. Animals into the Potion 
Hence Horace gives us this elegant Deſcription of an Enchar::-' 
Practices (a), | 


Che 


Canid ia brevibus implicata viperis 
Crines © incomptum caput, 
Jubet ſepuleris capri ſicos erutas, 

Fubet cupreſſos funebres, 

Et unda turpis ova ranæ ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 

Herbaſque quas & lolchos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, 

Et ofſa ab ore rapta jejunæ canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 


Canidia then does for the Charm prepare, 
and binds with Snakes her uncomb'd Hair - 
Maid, ſpeed ſhe cries, and pillage ev'ry Tomb, 
Bring Cypreſs and wild Fig-tree home; 
Let Eggs firſt ſteep'd in Blood of Toads be ſough:, 
And Feathers irom the Scritch-Owl brought ; 
Bring ven'mous Drugs ſuch as Jolchos yields, 
And Poyſon from Jberian Fields; | 
Bring Bones from Jaws of hungry Bitches torn, 
And thoſe Il] ſeeth, and tboſe I'll burn, 
As firſt Medea did inform. 
: H. E. 


To theſe they added another Tngredient more powerful than ary 
of the reſt, which the Poet has thus deſcribed in the ſame Ode 


Abada nulla Veja conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauſ e bat ingemens laboribus; 
Quo poſſet infoſſus puer 
Longo die bis terve mutatæ dapis 
Inemori ſpetaculo, 
Cum promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 
Suſpenſa mento corpora; 
E xſucda uti medulla, & aridum jecur 
Amoris eſſet poculum, 
Interminato cum ſemel fixæ cibo 
Intabuiſſent pupulæ. 
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Fej1, who ne'er remorſe of Conſcience felt, 
Nor bluſt'd at her own horrid Guilt, 

Toils at the Spade, and digs the fatal Pit, 
In which th' unhappy Lad ſhe ſet;“ 

Where choiceft Dainties, while his Life ſhou'd laſt, 
Oft feaft his Eyes, deny'd his Taſte; 

Juft o'er the Brim appears his ſickly Head, 
As theirs, who in the Rivers wade; | 

That there his Marrow drain'd and Liver dry, 
Might with Love-potions her ſupply 3 _ 

As ſoon as eer his fainting Eye-balls ſhew'd 
Ae death for want of Food. 


H. . 


me thought the Udder of an Hand tied about their left Arm, 
good expedient to entice to their Affections any Woman they 
= fed their Eyes on: Others took 7iTves, a ſort of (mall and hard 
Olives. or (as others interpret it) Barley-bran, which either by it 
elf, or made up in Paſte, they caſt into the Fire, hoping thereby to 
inſpire the Flames of Love : Hence Sim.etha | in Theocritus (a), 


Nu Ju TH TITUCY. won 
Now will I ftrew the Barley-bran. 


sometimes they us'd aagrre, or Flower, which the Scholiaſt upon 
Theocritus will have termed S That Poet has deſcribed 


[ths Cuſtom, where he introduces his Enchantrels thus calling out 
tv her Maid (60 : 


AA, To mewroY vet TaKeTWM. d emmauty 
Otfova Seu, 14 Tos ee £XTET TAI 04 3 : 

H pa 7 Tot, WuTaeg, Y Tiv nere. eu. 
IIA ar dH, X X AYE TAbTa, TA Se 2544 Fdh9sW 


Firſt burn the Flow'r, then ſtrew the other on, 

Etrew it; how? where's your 5enſe and Duty gone? 
zaſe Theſiy/is, and am TI ſo forlorn, 

And grown ſo low, that I'm become your Scorn ? 

But firew the Salt, and ſay in angry Tones, 

] feanter belphid , perjur'd Delphid's Bones. 


Mr. Creech. 


Inſtead of Fran, or Flower, twas uſual to burn Lawrel, as we le arn 
rom the ſame Enchantreſs, who proceeds thus, 


nn 


n „ 


(9) \ V. 33+ (6) Ibid, v. 18. 


Let us Paſs now to ſome other Arts they had of exciting Love 
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AN ts aviaceyy, £yw ' em Ahh Sagray 
Als N dg, au Nat EYE HνẽM-beigaga, 
KnSamivns dn, dd anhiv adouss Th, 

OuT® 701 &, Ataprs vi gaoyt gdge” ανẽsdulol. 


hap 


ray inf 
the 


* 
Firſt Delpbid injur'd me, he rais'd my Flame, 

And now I burn this Bough in Delpbid's Name 

As this doth blaze, and break away in Fume ; 

How ſoon it takes! let Delphid's Fleſh conſume. | 
| Mr. Cyte% Nee ar 
End Cl 
Lore, 
Hage; 
ki's E 


Twas likewiſe frequent to melt Wax, thereby to mollify the Per. 
ſon's Heart, whom they deſired. Hence ſhe goes on, 


Ns Toro F nary £yo cus E- TEK, 
/ .c 3 0 FA 
Ns T&Kory ua tewros 0 Mund\©- avTina AAP. 


As this devoted Wax melts o'er the Fire, 
Let Myndian Delphis melt with ſoft Defire. 


Che h. 
de t. 


Sometimes they placed Clay before the Fire together with , 
that, as one melted whilſt the other hardened, to the Perſon that 
then rejected them, might have his Heart mollified with Afic&- 
on, and enflamed with Deſire, whilft their own became hard ald 
unrelenting z or that his Heart might be render'd unca pable of a: 
ny Impreſſion from other Beauties, but eaſy of Acceſs to themlclvcs. 
This ſeems to be Virgis meaning in the firſt of the following 
| Verſes; the latter two contain ſome of the Cuſtoms before de. 
ſcribed out of Theocritus, | 

9250 lt 

ſome 
8 


Iimus ut hic dureſcit, & hac ut cera liqueſcit, 
Uno eodemque igni; fic noſtro Daphnis amore; 
Sparge molam, C fragiles incende bitumine lauros; | 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide Jaurun (a., 


As Fire this Figure hardens made of Clay, 
And this of Wax with Fire conſumes away, 
Such let the Soul of cruel Daphnis be, 
Hard to the reſt of Women, ſoft to me. 
Crumble the ſacred mole of Salt and Corn, 
Next in the Fire the Bays with Brimftone burn 
And whilſt it crackles in the Sulphur ſay, _ 
This I for Daphnis burn, thus Daphnis burn away. 
| | Mr. Dry dex. 


It was cuſtomary to imitate all thoſe Actions they had a mind 
the Perſon they loved ſhould perform. They turn'd a Wheel round, It 


— 


: | (a) Eclog. VIII. 80. 


prayiee 
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caying he might fall down before their Doors, and rowl himſelf 
1 the Ground, Thus Theocritus's Enchantreſs, 


's Iiv&* ods pb d Ae“, i! AperHiras 
Ns KevC- divotro mow” ausreooat Fuego iy. 


And, Venus, as I whirl this brazen Wheel, 
Before my Doors let perjur d Delphid rowl. 


re are told that it has been uſual to compoſe an Image of Wax, 
Ld calling it by the Name of the Perſon to be inflam'd with 
Wh ove, to place it near the Fire, the Heat whereof affected the I- 
ige, and the Perſon repreſented by it at the ſame Time (a). Vir- 
Li's Enchantreſs ſpeaks of drawing it three times round the Altar, 


—— ter que bæc alteria circum 
Effigiem duco, ——— 


Thrice round this Altar I the Image draw. 


Ge had before taken care to have it bound, thereby to intimate 
the tying his AﬀeQions, 


Terna tibi hxc primum triplici diverſa colore 
Licia circumdo. | 


Three Threads I of three diff rent colours bound 
About your Image. 


t was not unfrequent to ſprinkle inchanted Medicaments upon 
une part of the Houſe where the Perſon reſided. Thus Theocri- 
s Enchantrels commands. | 


Ogo, vw de aaCoioe TU T4 Fe3v%, T, varus ov 
Tas Tive Gas id SunitTi ev as br. V U 

Ez JU Sidevar ( d py niyoy 5Ieve mois) 

Kai NE Se Eg; Ta AH & oyeda q. 


Now take theſe Poyſons, I procure you more, 
And ftrew them at the Threſhold of his Door, 
That Door where violent Love hath fix'd my mind, 
Tho' he regard not, cruel and unkind ! 8 
Strew them, and ſpitting ſay in angry Tones, 
I ſcatter Delphid's, perjur d Delphid's Bones. 
| | | | Mr. Creech. 


i! they could get into their hands any Thing that belonged to 
ne Perſon whole Love they deſired, it was of fingular Uſe. The 


(2) Wierus, lib. V. c. XI. 
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fame Enchantreſs burns the Border of Delphid's Garment, that f 
Owner might be tor tur'd with the ſame Flame, | 


na 


Tin Yn Tas yaAuivas 70 negamtdou ancre Afar, 
A 3 » 7 > / 
QyYw vu TIAANUGE KAT aAYew tv el BNN. 


This Piece from dear falſe Delphia's Garment torn, | af 
I tear again, and am reſolv'd to burn, 
Virgil's Enchantreſs depoſites her Lover's Pledges in the Grow 
underneath her Threſhold, 
| Has Olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, yet! 
Pignora cara ſui; que nunc ego limine in ipſo, ge N. 
Terra, tibi mando; debent bæc pignora Daphnin. od, | 
| ; ay 
55 der fl 
Theſe Garments once were his, and left to me, d fo 
The Pledges of his promis'd Loyalty; b mo 
Which underneath my Threſhold T beftow, ode, 
Theſe Pawns, O ſacred Earth, to me my Daphnis owe. Ld It 
YI 55 Mr. Zrylzy b cort 
| | | Ind F 
The Deſign of which Action ſeems to he the retaining her Lover ng, t 
and ſecuring his AﬀeRions from waudering. de p 
Virgil has thus deſcribed another Method in the Nympl's Cn 
mand to her Woman, „„ har t. 
| | | | Jer tl 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras, rivoque fluent, e fin 
Tranſque caput jace; ne reſpexeris: His ego Daphnin Nees 
Lggrediar, mbil ille Deos, nill carmina curat. | 
Bear out theſe Aſhes, caft them in the Brook; 
Caſt backwards o'er your Head, nor turn your look; 
Since neither Gods, nor God-like Verſe can move, 
Break out, ye ſmother'd Fires, and kindle ſmother'd Love. Wi. 
| 1 8 | Mr. Dryden. vide 
I T ſhall only trouble you with one expedient more, which was the” 
tying Venereal Knots to unite the beloved Perſon's Affections with ©"! 
their own, | 1 
e a amm 
Nefe tribus nodis ternos, Amary lli, colores ; ker 
Nelle, Amarilli, modo; (5 Veneris, die, vincula netto. i 


Knit with three Knots the Fillets, knit them ſtreight; 7 
And ſay, Theſe Knots to Love I conſecrate. 


Her Caution about the number of knots is obſervable, for moſt 
of their Actions in theſe Rites were confin'd to the Number three; 
Theocritus's Enchantreſs is no leſs exact in this Circumſtance, 


(a) 
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EF; Tets Smareyda, Y Teis rade morvia eovò. 9 
Thrice, thrice I pour, and thrice repeat my Charms. | 1 
„eil has aſſign'd the Reaſon hereof to the Pleaſure the Gods were 10 | f 
tought to take in that Number. 5 
Numero Deus impare gaudet. Z | | 5 WM 


Unequal Numbers pleaſe the Gods. 


Fhether this Fancy owe its Original to the ſuppos'd Perfection ot \ 
+: Number three, becauſe, containing a Beginnivg, Middle, and 37a 
id, it ſeems natural to ſignify all Things in the World; or whe- ” 1 
ber to the Eſteem the Pythagoreans, and ſome other Philoſophers _ 
id for it, on the account of their Trinity; or, laſtly, (to mentiop | „ 
} more Opinions) to its Aptneſs to ſignify the Power of all the 1 
bods, who were divided into three ( laſſes, Celeſtial, : erreſt-1al, 1 4 
Id Infernal, I ſhall leave to be determined by others. Thus much ne, Ins” 
certain, that the Ancients thought there was no ſmall Force 4 

"dd Ffficacy in unequal Numbers: Whence vw find V-perius advi- iy 
ug that the Ditches round Encampments ho be ai. the leaſt LRU 
ne Feet in breadth, at the moſt ſeveuteen; but always of an un- 13 
al Number (2); Shepherds are likewſe adviſed to take care 19 
hat the Number of their Sheep be not even (5); but the Num- — 
er three was acceptable to the Gods above all others; whence 99 
x: find three Fatal Siſters ; three Furies; three Names and Appear- lu 
ces of Diana, according to the Poet, 5 | "1:14 


— Tria virginis 074 Dianæ. 
Three diff rent Forms does chaſte Diana bear. 
ivided, were three; and for the ſame Reaſon we read of Fupiter's 


umen trifidum, Neptune's Trident, with ſeveral other Tokens of the | iy 15 
eneration they had for this Number. | 


he Sons of Saturn, among whom the Fmpire of the World was N - 
, 


Many of their other Praftices were the ſame with thoſe uſed at. by f 
ammon Incantations: The Charm, or Form of Verſes, had little = | 
| 


fference beſide the proper application to the preſent Occaſion * 14 
g's Nymph ſpeaks of her Verſes as of the ſame ſort, and endud 
ich the ſame Efficacy as Circe's z 1 


Nibil hic niſi carmiua deſunt ; | | 
Ducite ab urbe demum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin; 1 
Carmina vel clo poſſunt deducere Lunam, Yn 5 


6 — — 


CO ——ů— 


%) Lib. III. cap. VIII. (6) Geoponic. lib, XVIII. 


Carmini- 


— 
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Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſei, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


hap 


| We want but Verſe ; reſtore, my Charms, 
My ling ring Daphnis to my longing Arms; 

Pale Phebe drawn by Verſe, from Heav'a deſcends, 
And Circe chang'd with Charms Uh ess Friends: 
Verſe breaks the Ground, and penetrates the Brake, 
And in the winding Cavern ſplits the Snake. 


rd | 
ſhon, 
the 
Dey 
nidig 
cd 1 


And the Herbs and Minerals uſed in other magical Operations, wer 
no leſs ſought for in this, there being in them (as *twas thought 
ſome wonderful Powers, which were equally prevalent in all ſuper 
natural and miraculous Effects Whence we find Virgil's N\ mph 2 
luring Daphyrs to her Love by the very ſame Medicaments, whic 
Meris had found effectual in performing other magical Feats, 


His herbas, atque hac Ponto mibi leda venena 
Ipſe dedit Mœ is; naſcuntur plurima Ponto; 
His ego ſape lupum fieri, © ſe condere ſilvis 
Mertin, ſæpe animas imis excire ſepulcris, 
Atque ſatds alio vidi traducere meſſes. 


Theſe poys'nous Plants for Magick Uſe defign'd, 

(The nobleſt, and the beſt of all the baneful Kind) 

Old Meris brought me from the Porrick Strand, 

And cull'd the Miſchief of a bounteous Land; 

Smear'd with the pow'rful Juices, on the Plain 
He howls a Woolf among the hungry Train; 

And oft the mighty Necromancer boaſts, 

With theſe to call from Tombs the ſtalking Ghoſts ; 

And from the Roots to tear the ſtanding Corn, 
Which whirl'd aloft, to-diſtant Fields is born. | 

| | Mr. Dy den 


The Gods likewiſe (to mention no more Inſtances of their Agtet 
ment) were the ſame that ſuperintended all magical Arts, as 
learn from Theocritus's Simætha, who is introduc'd invoking t“ 
Moon and Hecate to her aſſiſtance, 


- AXAAQg Zend het, 

Dave x, , Tly yd To]aarouar aovy a, el 
Tz xSovid 3 ExdTe, Tev Y OxUAdiis TG. 
Ee 0,uVey vexuar dvd = nel, x) WEAGY ape, 
Kate, ExdTa Sacmairi, N &s TAG dypuy 314); 
®Þaruart Ta} telouga Yyeeelove muTs T1 Kiexns, 


My7s 74 Midas, whTe Sarda; Tian as. 


But 
to 
ut is 


(a) 


„„ Ma 
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— Moon, ſhine bright and clear, 
To thee I will direct my ſecret Pray'r; 
To thee and Hecate, whom Dogs do dread, 
When ftainid with Gore ſhe ſtalks amidſt the Dead. 
Hail, frightful Hecate, aſſiſt me ſtill, 
Make mine as great as fam'd Medea's Skill. 
e | 5 Mr. Creech. 


[Thus far concerning their Arts in exciting Love. Tt may be en- 
rd in the next place, whether they had any means to allay the 
ſon, when once rais'd ? Now it appears, that it was common to 


Demons ſuperior to thoſe that had bound him; whence we find 
ia in Horace complaining, that all her Enchantments were ren- 
d ineffectual by Art ſuperior to her own, | 


Vuid accidit? eur dirs barbara minus 

Venena Medez valent, 

guibus ſuperba fugit ulta pellicem, 

Magni Creontis filiam, 

Cum palla, tabo munus imbutam, novam 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit ? 

Arqui nec herba, nec latens in aſperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 

Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum. 

Ab, ab, ſolutus ambnulat yevefice 
Scientioris carmine. . 


Am I ſo ſerv'd? my baſe degrading Charms, 
Shall Colchos foſter greater Harms? 
What! ſhall the Preſent ſpell'd wich magick Rage, 
Medea's vengeful Breaſt aſſwage ? 
Since the fallacious Gift to Flames is turn'd, 
And her unhappy Rival burn'd ? 
Then what am 1? There's not an Herb doth grow, 
Nor Root, but I their Virtues know, 
And can the craggy Places ſhow 5 
Yet Varus (lights my Love, above my Pow'r, 
And ſleeps on Roſy Beds ſecure 
Ah! much I fear ſome Rival's greater Skill 


Defends him from my weaker Spell. E. H. 


but Love inſpir'd without the aſſiſtance of Magick, ſcarce yield- 


to any Cure; Apollo himſelf could find no Remedy againft it, 


us introduc'd lamenting in theſe Words (a), 


— EIEEY 


— . ** — 


mn W 


(s) Ovid. Metam. I. v. 521. 
| - _— 8 2 Inve- 


the Patient at liberty by the help of more powerful Medicaments, 
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Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, & herbarum eſt ſubjella potentia nobis; 
Hei mihi! quod nullis amor eſt medicabilis herbis, 
Nec proſunt domino, quæ proſunt omnibus, artes. 


Med'cine is mine, what Herbs and Simples grow 
In Fields and Foreſts, all their Pow'rs I know, 
And am the great Phyſician call'd below; 

Ala: ! that Fields and Forefts can afford, 


(4) De remedio amoris. b). Metam. X. v. 397. 


us 
No Remedies to heal their Love- ſick Lerd ! Ir, f 
To cure the Pains of Love no Plant avails, ode 
And his own Phyſick the Phyſician fails. e D 
Mr. Dylan de Þ 
| Dy PI. 
The ſame Poet profeſſes in another Place, that no Art was e bich 
able to ſet a Lover at liberty (4); or tt 
Waal 
Nu la recantatas deponent pedtora curds, ical 
Nec fugiet vivo ſulphure vidus amor. Fidote 
Cuid te Phaſiacæ juverunt gramina terre, the P 
Cum cuperes patria, Colchi, manere domo? ken 
Cuid tibi profuerunt, Circe, Perſeides herbæ, 
Cum tibi Neritias abſtulit aura rates, 
Not all the Pow'r of Verſe with Magick joyn'd 
Can heal the Torture of a Love- ſick Mind; 
Altars may ſmoak with expiatory Fire, 
Too weak to make a well-hx'd Love retire, 
Love by Repulſe ſtill works the Paſſion higher. 7 
What help, Medea, did thy Potions yield? dle 
Not all the Drugs that ſtock'd the Colchian Field, Food 
Cou'd Eaſe to your diſtracted Breaft afford, Th 
When forc'd from home, you lov'd the foreign Lord. ern 
Nor greater the Relief that Circe found, fel 
When left by her Viyſſes homewards bound; 
Nor Herbs, nor Poyſons cou'd her Grief allay, 
When envious Blaſts had ſtol'n her Dear away. 
| H. U 
But notwithſtanding the difficulty of this Cure, there is 
wanting variety of Preſcription adapted to the ſeveral Cauſes 4 
Occaſions of the Malady ; as appears from the old Nurſe's Welt 
to Myrrba deſperately in Love (5), 
Seu furor eſt, habeb que carmine ſanet, & berbis ; 
Five altquis nocuit, Viagtco luſtrabere ritu. (a) 
Ira Deum froe eft, j.icrts placabilis 14, Ib. x1 
| leg. 
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Madneſs by ſacred Numbers is expell'd, 

And Magick will to ſtronger Magick yield; 

If the dire Wrath of Heav'n this Fury rais'd, 

Heav'n is with Sacrifice, and Pray'r appeas'd. 


Mr. #epkins 


ſhe Antidotes may be reduced to two ſorts 3 they were either ſuch 


eus caſtus, and the Herbs reputed Enemies to Generation Ca). 
br, ſecondly, ſuch as wrought the Cure by ſome occult and myſtical 
over, and the aſſiſtance of Damons; ſuch are the ſprinkling of 
ze Duſt wherein a Mule had rowl'd herſelf (6b), the rying To:ds in 
ze Hide of a Beaſt lately flain (c), with ſeveral others mentioned 
by Pin); amongſt which we may reckon all the Minerals and i erbs, 
which were looked on as Amulets againſt other Effects of Magick, 
ſor thoſe were likewiſe proper on ſuch Occaſions ; Whence the Poets 
uaally mention Caucaſus, Colchis, and other Places famous fo: Ma- 


tidotes againſt Love: I ſhall only ſet down one Inſtance, wh-rein 
en him, puts this Queſtion among others (4), 


m—— An qi? © 
Lets Prometheis dividit herbs jngis, 


What! do thoſe odious Herbs the Lover's Baue, 
Growing on Caucaſus, produce this Pain ? 


bY Prometheus's Mountain he means Caucaſus, which was remark- 
as we Herbs of ſovereign Power, that ſprung out of Prometheus's 
blood. | | 

The Infernal Gods were called upon for Aſſiſtance, as may be 
arn'd from Virgils Dido, who ſignifics her pretended Deſign to 
pl the remains of her Love for Æueas in theſe Words (e) 


Sacra Jovi Stygio, que rite incepta paravi, 
Perficere eſt animus, finemque imponere cur is, 
Dardaniique regum capitis permittere flammæ. 


Thus will J pay my Vows to Stygian Jove, 
And end the Cares of my diſaft'rous Love; 
Then caft the 770jay Image on the Fire, 
And, as that burns, my Paſſion ſhall expire. 
5. Mr. Dryden. 


) Vide Archzolog. hujus lib. II. cap. III. (Y) Plinii Nat. Hiſt, 
b XXX. cap. xvi. (c) Idem lib. xxxii. cap. x. (4) Propertii lib. I. 
leg. Xii. (e) Acids iv. v. 638. SED 

| e | 8 2 Silius 


had ſome natural Virtue to produce the detigned Effect; ſuch are 


ical Plants, as thoſe which alone could furniſh Remedies ac An- 


the Poet enquiring what ſhould be the Cauſe his Miſtreſs had for- 
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gilius introduces Anna, Dido's Siſter, telling how ſhe had endeayoy 
red to render the ſame Gods propitious (4), 


Nigro forte Jovi, cui tertiz regya laborant, 

Atque «tri ſociæ thalami nova ſacra parabam, 
Queis ægram mentem, © trepidantia corda le varet 
Infelix germana tori,- — 


To griſly Jove of Hell 1 Off ' rings paid, 
And to the ſwarthy Conſort of his Bed, 

In pity of my Love-ſick Siſter's Grief, 

And in aſſurance of a Bleſs'd Relief, 

To charm her cares to ſleep, her Fears to reſt, 
And ftill the Tumults of her troubled Breaſt. J. 


Not long before the ſame Perſon, relating how the Diviners aſa 
to reftore Dido to her right Mind, ſays, they invok'd the Gods 
Night (whereby ſhe means the Shades below) to aid them, 


Heu! ſacri vatum errores, dum numina Noflis 
Eliciunt, ſpondentque novis medicamina cur is. 


# O ſoothing Prieſi-craft ) O the cloſe Diſguiſe 
| Of Cheat, Impoſture, and well-yarniſh'd Lyes ! 

With a pretended Zeal the Shades they implore, 

The Gods of Night demurely they adore, 

With promis'd Cures they gui! our eaſy Minds, 

A ſolemn Vow their holy Knav'ry binds. 7,1 


T ſhall only mention one Expedient more, whereby they cur: 
the mſelves of Love: Tis the Water of Selemnus, a River that fl 
into the Sea n-ar Argyra in Achaia. The Story is thus; Selemnu, 
beautiful young Shepherd in thoſe Parts, was belov'd by Arg yr4, ti 
Nymph, from whom the Town and Fountain of that Name ve! 
called; hut the Flower of his Age being over, the Nymph deſert: 
him, upon which he pined away, and was transformed into a K 
by Venus; after this he ſtill retain'd his former Paſhon, and, (a8 f 
Patrerſians report for ſome time convey'd his Waters thro a fü 
terraneous Paſſage to 4rgyra's Fountain, in the ſame manner that“ 
pheus was (aid to join himſelf with Aretbuſa, *till by Venus's Faro! 
the Remembrance of her was caus'd to vaniſh quite out of his Mini 
Hence it came to paſs, that as many as waſh'd themſelves in !! 
River, were made to forget their Paſſion. Thus Pauſanias (6). 
Thus much concerning their Love. I am not ignorant, that f. 
largements might be made in every part of this Chapter 3 but wi =o 
has been ſaid, will (I hope be ſufficient to ſatisfy the Readers | 
riofity, without treſpaſſing too far upon his Patience, e) 


. (a0 Lib. Ville (b 3 Achaicis, p. 442, & 445. Edit. Me 
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of their Marriages. 


vernment; no Pounds were preſcrib'd to their Paſſions». 
their Love like the reſt of their Deſires) was unconfine d, 
and promiſcuous Mixtures, becauſe forbidden b no humane Auchorr 
5, were publickly allow d. The firfi that reſtrain d this Liberty was 
(z:r0ps, who having raiſed himſelf to be King over the People, at- 
terwards called - rhen1ans, amongſt many other uſeful Conſtitutions» 
introduced that of Marriage (a), Others refer the Honour of this 
Tnfticution, together with the Invention of Dancing, to Erato, one 
of the Mutes; but ſome rather underftand that Story of the Mar- 
rage-tolemnity, the regular Conduct whereof, they ſay, was firſt 
ordered by Erato. However that be, it was in ſome time received 
by all the Greci ius, for no ſooner did they begin to reform their ſal- 
nage and barbarou*- courſe of Life, and join themſelves in Towns 
and Societies, but they found it neceſſary to confine the unruly 


T * firſt Inhabitants of Greece lived without Laws and Go— 


Luſts of Men by eftabliſhing lawful Mrrriage, with other Rules 


of good Manners. 
Marriage was very honourable in ſeveral of the Grecz2y Common- 


ing from it was diſcountenanced, and in ſome places puniſhed ; 
for the Strength of States conſiſting in their Number of People, 
thoſe that refuſed to contribute to their increaſe, were thought very 
cold in their AﬀeQions to their Country. The Lacedæmonians are 
rery remarkable for their Severity againſt thoſe that deferred Mar- 
Hing, as well as thoſe who wholly abſtained from it (Y): No Man 
among them could live without a Wife beyond the Time limi- 
[ted by their Law-giver, without incurring ſeveral Penalties ; as 
irſt, the Magiſtrates commanded ſuch once every Winter to run 
bound the publick Forum naked; and to encreaſe their Shame, they 
ing a certain Song, the Words whereof aggravated their Crime, 
ad expoſed them to Ridicule. Another of their puniſhments was, 


un Cuſtom) young Virgins contended naked (c). A third Penalty 
vas inflicted upon a certain Sol-mnity, wherein the Women dragę'd 
them round an Altar, beating them all the time with their Fifts 
5 (4). Laſtly, they were deprived of that Reſpect and Obſervances 


LO ET 


— 
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(a) Vide Archzolog. hujus, lib. I. cap. ii. 5) Siobeus xv. de laud 
Naptiarum. ( c) Plutarchus Igcurge. (d) Athenæus, lib. xiii, 


wealths, being very much encouraged by their Laws, as the abſtain- 
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to be excluded from the Exerciſes, wherein (according to the $par- 


oy Which the younger ſort were obliged to pay to their ders; and 
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therefore ſaith Plutarch (a), no Man found fault with what was f oug 
to Dercyllidas, a great Captain, and one that had commanded Ar. nuch 
mies, who coming into the Place of Aſſembly, a young Man, inſtead 
of riſing and making room, told him, Sir, you muſt not -xpett that H. 
nour from me being young, which cannot be return d to me by 4 Chill of 
yours when ] am old. To theſe we may add the Athenian Lau 5, 
Whereby all that were Commanders, Orators, or intrufted With z. 
ny publick Affair, were to be Married and have Children, ard x. 
ſtates in Land; for theſe were looked on as ſo many Pledges pr 
their good Behaviour, without which they thought it dangerous t, 
commit to them the management of publick I ruſts, 
Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece, for Marriage 
was thought to be a Conjunction of one Man with one Woman, . 
whence ſome will have %% - derived DÞ3 T7 Jo ea , om 
from two becoming one. When Herodotus reports that Anaxmn4i erm 
das the Spartan had two Wives, he remarks that it was contrary M/s © 
to the Cuſtom of Sparta (c): The reſt of the Grecian Cities did, 
for the moſt part, agree herein with the Lacedæmonians; only upon 
ſome emergent occaſions, when their Men had been deſtroyed hy 
War, or other Calamities, Toleration was granted for Marrying 
more Wives an Inſtance whereof we have at Athens in Euripides 
Time, who, as ſome ſay, conceivea an hatred againft the whole 
Sex, for which he is famous in Story, by being harraſſed with two 
Wives at ance (d). Socrates is ſaid to have been married to u 
tippe and Myrto at the ſame time (e), and Atheneus concludes it was 
then reputed no ſcandal, becauſe we never find any of his Enemies 
caſting it in his Teeth (f); but ſome think the Matter of Fact may 
be juſtly called into queſtion, and in Plutarch's Opinion, Punatius ol 
Rhodes, txavws &/]aene, bas fully confuted it in his Dicourſe con: 
cerning Socrates (g). „ 
The Time of Marriage was not the ſame in all Places, the Sparti: 
were not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full Strength 
(h); and tho' I do not find what was the exact Number of Years they 
were confin'd to, yet it appears from one of 1 ycurgus's Sayings, that 
both Men and Women were limited in this Affair; which that Las. 
giver being asked the Reaſon of, ſaid, his Detign was, that the 
Spartan Children might be ftrong and vigorous. The Ath:nim 
Laws are ſaid once to have ordered, that Men ſhould not marry til 
above Thirty-five Years of Age For human Life being divided by 
Solon into Ten Werks (Se he affirmed, I barum beblomt: 
dum. qui ta maturitzr-m ad [tirpem retinquendam homini ineſſs. That it 
the Fifti f theſe Weeks, Men were of Ripeneſs to multiply thcir 
kind (i). But this depended upon the Humour of every Lay-giv*r, 
nothing being generally agreed to in this Matter! Ariſtotle (i), 


PP 


a) Loc. citat (5) Dinarchus in Demoſthenem. (c) Lib. V. (d) Gel 
ius Noct. Artic, lib. xv. cap. xx. (e) Diogenes aertius Focrate. (|) 
Lib. xiii (g) Plutarchus Pericle. (h) Xenophon de Repub. Lace den. 
() Cenſorinus de die natali, cap. xiv. () Polit. lib, VII. £5 HR 
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thought Thirty-ſeven a good Age, Plato Thirty, and Heſiod was 
much of the ſame Judgment, for thus he adviſes his Friend, 


QO 5 ywalke TE Toll oitov de, 
9 7 / 2 » / 
MiTz remtöſ Er Ware THAN STAGTOY, 
5 / 4 / , 
M17 Y udag TOAAd* yduG d Tu (a). 


The Time to enter on a marry'd Life 

Is about Thirty, then bring home a Wiſe ; 

But don't delay -too late, or wed too young, 
Since Strength and Prudence to this State belong, 


. 


women married ſooner than Men; ſome of the old Athenian Laus 
permitted them to marry at Twenty-hx, Ariſtotle at Eighteen, He- 
{4 at Fifteen, 


| , : 1 Pu 
H $8 ywJ e 1311, Tera 5 amore (b), 


| A Wife when Fifteen chooſe, then let her wed 
Tth' Prime for Zymen's Rites, for th Joys of th' ?arriage-bed. 


Where the Poet adviſes that Women be permitted to grow to Ma- 


the ifreenth. Others think he means they muſt continue unmar— 
ied four Years after their arrival at Woman's Eſtate, i. e. at fours 
teen Years, and marry in the fifth, e. the nineteenth. But as the 
Women were ſooner marriageable than Men, ſo their Time was far 
ſhorter, it being common for Men to marry much older than Women 
could expect to do, as Lyſiſtrate complains in Ariſtophanes (c), 


\ PO Fo » we L 2 . 6s | 

AY. Tizet Te tovw! Ev Tols FANGILOLS YNERT HET WY AVI . 

IP. Ouxev Y dees ynoeo rum; AV MA AL d A 40100, 
O ye nxov T. Hd I TAs, Ta) THI nihy yiydunxiy 
Ts 5 yunarrds ik%s 6 nates A TE70 UN "TIAL BUT UL 
Oudes tas yher Tavthy, 37] bon 5 n rel. 


LT It's ſome Concern to me, when I reflect 
On the poor Girls, that muſt deſpair of Man, 
And keep a ſtale and loath'd Celibacy. 
PR, What ? ha'n't the Men the (ame hard Meaſures then? 
LZ. Oh! no, they have a more propitious Fate, | 
Since they at Sixty, when their Vigour's paſt, 
Can wed a young and tender Spouſe to warm 
Their aged Limbs, and to repair their Yeais; 
Eut Women's Joys are ſhort and tranſient; 
For, if we once the golden Minutes miis, 
There's no recalling, ſo ſevere's our Doom 3 


(4) ER. x) Hute. G. 313. (b) Ibid. 316. (4 Liſftrage 
| e rages 


turity in four Years, 7. e. four after Ten, and marry in the fifth, z. e. 
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We muſt then long in vain, in vain expect, 
And by our Iſls forewarn Poſterity. 7-3 


The Times or Seaſons of the Year moſt proper for Marriage were, 
according to the Athenians, ſome of the Winter-months, eſpecial}y 
Fanuary, which for that reaſon was called yaunaiwy (4.) Hence the 
Perſon in Terence, the Scene of whoſe Fable is Jaid in Greece, affirm; 
the Soothſayers had forbidden to enter upon Matrimony till Wig. 
ter (b), | 


Aruſpex wvetuit ante brumam autem quid novi 
Negotii incipere — - 


Until the ſeaſonable time of Year, | 
When froſty Weather binds all things, the Prieft 
Counſell'd us by all means to put off Marriage. 


The moft convenient Seaſon was, when there happen'd a Conjuncticn 
of the Sun and Moon, at which time they celebrated their Feftir:! 
call'd Ocoyaua, or Marriage of the Gods (c). Clytemueſtra in 
Euripides, having ask'd Agamemnon when he deſign'd to give hb. 


genia in Marriage to Achilles, he anſwers, that the Full Moon us 


the ficteſt Time, 


Oley clue Drury KN KUHN (d). 8 
When the Tull Moon darts forth her lucky Raies. 


Themis in Pindar adviſes that Thetis be married to Peleus in the ſame 
Seaſon (e), for by \1youlwides tartpar, he means the Full-Moon, 
which happens in the middle of Lunar Months, which were uſcd it 
the old Grecian Computations. The Poet's Words run thus, 
— Ev Sryouluideor 
Az £arieas, £e410v 

AD ey Yaawey d- 

-0 newt TapSepias, 


When creſcent Phehe is about to ſhine 
In a full Orb with radiant Light, 
Then may he marry, then may ſhe invite 
The Hero both their Loves to joyn, | | 
Then let them blend, and tye, their Joys, their all — 1 5 


This Cuſtom ſcems to have proceeded from an Opinion they hal 
of the Moon's Power in Generation. Some preſcribe other Days, 


1 — 


(a) Ohmpiodorus in Meteora Ari gorelis, Euſtathius in iad. . (6) 


Phormione. (c) Heſiodi Scholiaſtes Hue. (d) Ipbigen. in Aulid. v. 717. 
(e) Iſtbm. Od. 1. p. 751, Edit. Senad. * 3 
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Hod thinks the Fourth moſt convenient, becauſe (as one of the 


* 


geholiaſts obſerves) it was dedicated to venus and Mercury (4), 


15 7 | a > ny 
Ey 3 Ts] ]v All aye* a ts eixov d xotlty, 
Oioyss Kelvas oi £7" ty udli TETW A Sor. 


On the fourth Day of the Moon's Age your Wife 
Bring home, to enter on the * ares of Life; 
But firft take heed your ſelf to certify 

In the reſpective Signs of Augury. 


F. A, 


| The Sixteenth, or, as ſome, the Eighteenth, is mentioned as moſt 


ust of all others (b), 


ExTn d n way war 4ouuprers de eU, 
er 3 % / 98 I / 3 > 
ArSegyorCr r «yah, trend s ouuPess £510 
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Whatever Trees you plant the ſixteenth Day, 
They'll never thrive, but wither and decay; 
But if your Wife's deliver'd of a Son, 
His Life with /ucky Proſpects is begun; 
But Cirls, if Born, or Marry 4 now, will ſee. | 
Their Years annoy'd with Woe and Miſery. | 
| | | „ 

Several other Days were look'd on as favourable, or otherwiſe, in 
this and all other Affairs, which it would be too tedious to enume- 
rate in this Place. 11 5 
Moſt of the ':reeks look'd on it as ſcandalous to contract within 
certain Degrees of Conſanguinity. Hermione in Euripides, ſpeaks of 
the Cuſtom of 2r-threa's marcying their Siſters, with no leſs De- 
teftation than of Sons marrying their Mothers, or Fathers their 
| Daughters (c), | 


ToitToy may 7 BarBaggy , = 
TIzThe 7s SuyaTel, Tas Ts une wiyyulou, 
Xeon 7* adeAco' Jig g6: 5) of giATd]oE 
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Such Things Barbarians act, ſuch Villanies 

Are the relult of Luft, or perverſe Will, 

Where no Laws cement, and no Right confines, 
Fathers their Daughters, Sons their Mothers force 
To an inceftuous Bed, and hurry d on 

By boyling Luſts Erothers with Siſters joyn ; 


„ 


(a) Htg. v. 26. (b) v. 18. () Andromaeb. v. 173. 
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All Things are free, the moſt exalted Love | 
Can't gainſt incentive Luft ſecure your Life, 
J. J. 


Several of the barbarous Nations ſeem to have overlooked 1x 
Rules of Decency, and allowed unlawful and inceſtuous Mixtures 
the Perſians are eſpecially remarkable for ſuch Practices; for thei; 
Magi, the moft ſacred Perſons among them, were the offspring 
Mothers and their Sons: Hence Catullus (a), 


Naſcetur Magus ex Gelli mitriſque nefaudo 
Conjugio, © diſcar Perſicum aruſpicium : 
Nam Magus ex matre © gnato giguatur oportet, 

Si vera eſt Perſarum impia veligio. 


Gellius hath Iſſue by his Mother got, 
Nor is it in his Heraldry a Blot; 
The Boy muſt ftraight be made profoundly Wiſe 
In all the Magick-Trumpery and Lyes. 
What muſt the Perſian Religion be, 
Where ſuð an At is no Impiety ? 


5. 4 


The Lacedemonians were forbidden to marry any of their Kindred, 
whether in the direct Degrees of Aſcent, or Deſcent, but a collate- 
ral Relation hindered them not, for Nephews married their Aunts, 
and Uncles their Nieces; an Inftance whereof Herodotus gives us in | 
Anaxandridas, who married his Siſter's Daughter (b). The marri- 
ages of Brothers and Siſters were utterly unlawful, tho? countenanced 
by ſeveral Examples of their Gods ; An ample Account hereof may 
be ſecn in Bydlis's Words, when in Love with her Brother Caunui, 
where notwithſhanding the greatneſs of her Paſſion, ſhe contelles, 
that no Examples were ſufficient to licenſe her inceſtuous Deſires (., 


Dii melius! Dii nempe ſuas habuere ſorores : 
Sic Saturnus Opim junctam ſibi ſanguine duxit, 
Oceanus Tethyn, Junonem Re&or Olympi. 
Sunt ſuperis ſua jura. Quid ad cœleſti a ritus 
Exigere humanos, diverſaque fœdera tento? 
Aut noſtro vetitus de corde ſupabitur ardor; 
Aut, hoc fi nequeo, peream precor ante, torque 
Mortua eomponar, poſitæque det oſcula frater ; 
Et tamen arbitrium querit res iſta duorum. 
Finge placere mihi, ſcalus eſſe videbitur illi; 
Ai non Rolidæ thalamos timuere ſororum: 

VUnde ſed tos novi? Cur bæc exempla para vi? 
Luo feror obſcænæ procul hine diſcedite fammæ. 


— — 
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(2) Epigram. XCl. (6) Lib. V. (e) Ovid. Metam. ſib. IX. 497 
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The Gods forbid ; yet thoſe whom T invoke, 
Have Lov'd like me, have their own Siſters took. 
Great Saturn and his great Offspring Fove, 
Both Stock'd their Heav'n wich inceſtuous Love: 
Gods have their Privilege, why do I ftrive 
To ftrain my Hopes to their Prerogative ? 
No, let me baniſh this forbidden Fire, 
Or quench it with my Blood, or with't expire; 
Unftain'd in Honour, and unhurt in Fame, 
Let the Grave bury both my Love and Shame; 
But when at my laſt Hour I gaſping lie, 
Let only my kind Murderer be by; © 
Let him, while I breath out my Soul in Sighs, 
Or gaze't away, look on with pitying Eyes 
Let him, (for ſure he can't deny me this) 
Seal my cold Lips with one kind parting Kiss: 
Beſides twere vain ſhould I alone agree 
To what another's Will muft ratify. | 
Cou'd I be ſo abandon'd to conſent | 3 
What I have paſt for good and innocent, 5 
He may perhaps as worſt of Crimes reſent. 
Yet we amongſt our Race Examples find 
Of Brothers, who have been to Siſters kind; 
Fam d Canace cou'd thus ſucceſsful prove, 
Cou'd crown her Wiſhes in a Brother's Love. 
But whence cou'd I theſe Inftances produce? 
How came I witty to my Ruine thus? 
Whither will this mad Phrenzy hurry on? 
Hence, hence you naughty Flames, from hence be gone, 
Nor let me e'er the ſhameful Paſſion own. | 
| Mr. Oldham. 


let *twas not reputed unlawful in ſeveral Places for Brothers to 
marry their half-Sifters 3 and ſometimes their Relation by the Fa- 


ther, ſometimes by the Mother, was within the Law. The Lacedæ- 


noni an Law-giver allowed Marriages between thoſe that had only 
| the fame Mother, and different Fathers (a). The Athenians were 
forbidd=n to marry Sifters by the ſame Mother, but not thoſe by the 
ſame Father, as we are told by Philo the Few (b). An Inftance here- 


of we have in Archeprolis Themiſtocles's Son, who married his Siſter 


Mneſiptolema (e); as likewiſe in Cimon, who being unable thro' his 
extreme Poverty to provide a ſuitable Match for his Siſter Elpinice, 
married her himſelf. Nor was this contrary to the Laws, or Cuſtoms 
of Athens, as Atbenæus (d) is of Opinion; for, according to Plutarcb's 
c) Accuuni, it was done publickly, and without any fear of the 


(4) Philo Fudgns, lit. de ſpecialibus legibus ad prxceptum vii. 
con ra mœchos. ( Libro de legibus ſpecialibus. () Plurarcbus, J hes 
niſtocle. (d) Lib. XII. (c) Cimone. 
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Laws; Cornelius Nepos likewiſe (4) aſſures us, it was nothing hy: 
what the Cuſtom of their Country allow'd. We find indeed that Ci. 
mon is ſometimes taxed for his Familiarity with F!pinice 3 but this j; 
only to be underſtood of his taking her after ſhe bad been married 
to Callias y for it appears from the fore-cited Authors, that Ci 
firſt married her himſelf, then gave her to Callias a rich Arheniy; 
after which, he again became familiar with her, which indeed wz; 
looked on as Adulteiy, ſne being then another Man's Wife. 

Moſt of the Grecian States. eſpecially thoſe that made any Figure, 
required their Citizens ſhould match with none but Citizens; for 
they looked upon the Freedom of their Cities as too great a Pri. 
lege to be granted upon eaſy Terms to Foreigners, or their Chi, 
dren. Hence we find the Athenian Laws ſentencing the Children of 
of ſuch Matches to perpetual Slavery; an Account whereof has been 
given in one of the fore-going Books (b). This was not all, for they 
had a Law, that if a Foreigner married a Free-woman of Athens, it 
ſhould be lawful for any Perſon to call him to account before the 
_ Magiftrates called Jheſmothetæ, where, if he was convicted, they (old 
him for a Slave, and all his Goods were confiſcated, and one third 
part of them given to his Accuſer. The ſame Penalty was inflicted 
upon ſuch Citizens as gave foreign Women in Marriage to Men 0! 
Athens, pretending they were their own Daughters, ſave that the 
Sentence of Slavery was changed into Ignominy, whereby they were 
deprived of their Voices in all publick Aſſemblies, and moſt other 
Privileges belonging to them as Citizens. Laſtly, if any Man c. 
Athens married a Woman that was not free of that City, he vis 
Fined a thouſand Zrachms (c). But theſe Laws were not conftant 
and perpetual. Sometimes the neceſſity of the Times ſo far pre- 
vailed, that the Children of Strange Women enjoyed all the Privi 
leges of free-born Citizens. The old Law, which prohibited the 
Men of 4thens to marry Strangers, having been ſome time diſuſed, 
was revived by Pericles, ard afterwards at the inftance of the ſame 
Perſon Abrogated by a Decree of the People d, but again re- 
newed in the Archonſhip of Euclides, at the Motion of -4riſtophor, 
when it was Enacted, that no Perſons ſhould be free Denizens of /- 
thens, unleſs both their Parents were free (e). 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the conſent of their 
Parents; whence Hero in Muſæus (f) tells Leander, they could not 


be honourably joyn'd in Marriage, becauſe her Parents were 2 
Za inſt it. | 
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My Parents to the Match will not conſent, ww 
Therefore deſiſt, it is not pertinent, - ma 


=D Cimone. (b) Lib. I. cap. ix. (c ) Demoſthenes Orat.-in Nerv A 
(d) Plutarchus Pericle, (e) Demoſthenes in Eubulidem. (F) V. 3 44 1 ; 
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mione in Euripides (a) profeſſes ſhe had no concern about her 
arriage, but left that wholly to her Father, 


al 5 
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I'm not concern'd my Father will take care 
Of all Things that reſpe& my Nuptials. 


he Mother's Conſent was neceſſary as well as the Father's ; and 
nerefore Iphigenia in Euripides was not to be given in Marriage to 
tiles, till Clytemneſtra approv'd the Match (6b). Nor were Men 
permitted to marry without conſulting their Parents; for even the 
oſt early hnd ignorant Ages were too well acquainted with the 
Right which Parents.have by Nature over their Children, to think 
theſe had Power to diſpoſe of themſelves without their Parents Con- 
ſent, Achilles in Homer, refuſes Agamemnon's Daughter, and leaves 
i; to his Father Peleus to Chooſe him a Wife (ce), 


Hy ð /n U g Feat, H nad” Inoua, | 
\ * / 5 
Tlnad's Sly por tmeila ⏑Cq e yeauro)au airy. 


If by Heav'ns Bleſſing I return, a Bride 
My careful Father will for me Provide. 


And Pamphilus in Terence, is betroth'd by his Father Simo, who is in- 


troduc'd thus ſpeaking (d); 


hac fama impulſus Chremes 

Vitro ad me venit, unicam gnatam ſuam 
Cum dote ſumma filio uxorem ut daret ; 
Placuit; deſpondi; bic nuptiis diddus eſt dies, 


When Virgins had no Fathers, their Brothers diſpoſed of them. 
Thus we find Creon promiſing bis Siſter Focaſta to any Perſon who 
lhould deſtroy the Sphinx that infeſted Thebes ; and Oreſtes gave his 
iter Eledtra to bis Friend Pylades. When they had neither Parents, 
bor Brethren, or if their trethren were not arrived to Years of 
biſcretion, they were diſpoſed of by their Grandfathers, thoſe eſpe- 
day by the Father's Side; when theſe fail d, they were committed 
to the Care of Guardians, called emTgzTe:, Or x, (e). Some- 
limes Husbands betroth'd their Wive: to other Perſons upon their 
Death-beds; as appears from the Story of Dem.ſthenes's Father, 


ho gave his Wite Cleobule to one ciphabus with a conſiderable Por- 


tion. When he was dead, Aphobus took the Portion, but re uſed to 
marry the Woman; whereupon Demoſthenes mode his Complaint to 


(4) Andromache. (b) Iphigen. in Aulide. (c Nliid.t V. 39. (4) An- 
lie AR. I. Scen. 1 (e) Demoſthenes in Stephanum teſtem. X 
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betrothes his Daughter to Cyrus AiJwnuali ,t & Kü, witly) 740 


x) g:ovby Mndiay Tdoay, i. e. I give you, Cyrus this Woman, wid i 


betrothing, to be the Virgin's Oath to her Lover, 


The Ceremony in promiſing Fidelity was Kiſhng each other, or gi 


in his Labours (Ff), and was therefore believ'd to take care of Loc. 


as ye ſhall ſay unto me; but give me the Damſel to Wife (g). Several [tr 
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the Magiſtrates, and accus'd him in an elegant Oration (a). Ard 
that this Cuſtom was not unuſual, appears from the ſame Orator', 
Defence of Phormio, who being a Slave, and faithful in his Bufine': 
his Maſter gave him both his Liberty, and his Wife. | 
They had ſeveral Forms of betrothing, ſuch as this cited hy C. 
mens the Hlexandrian ( out of Menander, Id exogw 7 y11;iyg 
iii oor Thy Euauls Fuyd)icgs is e. 1 give you this My Daught, 
to make. you Father of Children lawfully begotten. The Dowry 1, 
ſometimes mentioned, as we find in Xeyopbon (c), where Cy:xy;; 


1 ” 7 ; * 2 \ % 7 7 FN 
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my Daughter, with all Media for her Dowry. The Perſons to be mar. 
ried plighted their Faith to one another, or to their Relations. Thy: 
Clitophon and Lucippe ſwear to each other (d), the former to be con. 
ſtant and ſincere in his Love, the latter to marry him, and mal: 
him Maſter of all (he had. Ovid makes the next Ceremony atte; 


Promiſit pater hanc, hac & juravit amanti. 


Her Father promis'd, ſhe an Oath did take 
Her faithful Lover never to forſake. ; 


ving their right Hands, weich was the uſual Form of ratify ing all A. 
greements. Hence Ciytemneſtra in Euripides, calls for Achilles's right 


Hand to aſſure her of his ſincere intention to marry her Daughter ſe, In 
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Joyn your rigt Hand to mine, a ſacred Tye 
Of this our Compact. _ 


The Thebans had a Cuſtom for Lovers to plight their Faith at tl 
Monument of Jolaus, who was a Lover of Hercules, and aſſiſted vim} 


affairs, when advanced into Heaven. 

In the Primitive Ages Women were married without Portico: 
from their Relations, being purchas'd by their Husbands, who!: 
Preſents to the Woman's Relations were called her Dowry. Thus 
we find Shechem bargaining with Facob and his Sons for Dinab; let 
me find grace in your Eyes, (ſaith he) and what ye ſhall ſay unto me, wi 
give: Ac me never ſo much Dowry and Gift, and ] will give according 
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(a) Orat. in Aphobum. (b) Stromat. lib. II. (e) xe. li 
VIII. (4) Achil. Tat. lib. V. (e) Iphigen, in Aulid. v. $31. () Ile 
tarctus Pelopida. (g) Gen. XxxXiv. 2. 
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ances may be produc'd to the ſame purpoſe, were not this Cuſtom 
well known to need farther Confirmation; only thus much mutt 
- obſerved, that when Civility and good Manners came to be eſta- 
hed in any Place, it was uſually laid aſide; for Ariſtotle makes it 
ge Argument to prove that the antient Grecians were an unciviliz'd 
-ople, becauſe they uſed to buy their Wives (2. No ſooner there- 
re do we find them beginning to lay aſide their barbarous Man- 
, but this Practice was left off; inſomuch that Medea in Furi- 
es complains that Women were the moſt miſerable of all rational 
features, becauſe lying uuder a Neceſſity of purchaſing their own 
;ters at a dear rate (%). So frequent became the Cuftom for Wo- 
gen tHWring Portions to their Husbands, that ſome make the moſt 
ſential Differerence between ywy and Taanarnh, i. e. Wife and 
"n:ubine, to conſiſt in this, that Wives had Dowries, whereas Con- 
thines were uſually without. Whence one in Plautus, the Scene ot 
hoſe A#ion is laid in Greece, ſpeaks thus (c), 


Sed ut inop: | 

Infamis ne ſim, ne mihi hanc famam differant, ne 
Germanam meam ſororem in concubinatum tibi 

Sic fine dete dediſſe magis, quam in matrimonium. 


Tho' I am low i'th' World, and am but mean, 
I'll offer ſome ſmall Matter for her Dowry,, 
Left this Aſperſion ſhould be thrown abroad, 
That ſhe as Miſtreſs, not as Wife, is to you. 


Hence Men who were content to marry Wives who had no Fortune, 
commonly gave them Teac, an Inſtrument of Writing, whereby 
the receipt of their Dowry was own'd. The reft of their Diſtinction 
ns chiefly founded up this; for ſh? that had a Dowry, thought | 
t a juſt Title to a greater Freedom with her Husband, and more Re- | 

ett from him than ſuch as ow'd their Maintenance to him. Hence i 
t:rmione in Euripides is enraged, that the Captive Andromache ſhould | "if 
pretend to be her Rival in Fyrrhus's Affections, . © Wa 
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This rich Attire, theſe coftly Ornaments, 
My various change of Cloaths, and all my Jewels, 


Ne'er did Achilles, or old Peleus give; Perſo! 
No, they are only kind, indulgent Tokens o cor 
Of my dear Father's Bleſſing; theſe T brought 1tior 
From Sparta with a Fortune great and noble, Kuno 
To ſhew my Quality, and that I might Cuſto 
Speak freely without any (laviſh Awe ; de U 


And doſt thou think, thou dirty, ſervile Noman, 
To paramount, to caſt me out, and gain 
Th' Aſcendant o'er my Lord's Affections? 7.4 


So ſenſible was Lycurgus of this, and ſome other inconveniences 3. 
tending this Cuftom, that partly for fear Wives ſhould domin:sr 
over their Hu:bands, and partly out of a deſire that Men ſhould 
chocs Wives more for the ſake of their Perſons than their Money, 
and that no Woman's Poverty ſhould hinder her of an Husband, he 
quite baniſhed it out of Sparta (a). Solon agreed herein with 1y:y- 
gus, for all the Dowry he permitted the Athenian Wives to have, wa; 
a little inconſiderable Houſhold-ftuff, and three Suits of Cloaths; 
„ tor (ſays Plutarch) he would not have Marriages for Gain, or an 
„ Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind Affection, and to get Children 
(b).” But ſome are of Opinion that this Ordinance had no rel. 
tion to Dowries, but only to thoſe Gifts which the Bride brought 
with her, call'd eTavare, of which an account will afterwards be gi 
ven. And that S9on did not prohibit other Dowries, appears hence, 

that Men who had no Sons, were allowed to entail their Eſtates up- 
on Daughters; and every Heireſs (the Athenians called them en- 
XAnen)) was obliged to marry her neareſt Relation, left her Eſtate 
ſhould go out of the Family; but in conſideration of her Dowry, ſhe 
had the Privilege, when her Husband was impotent, to lie with his 
neareſt Kinſman ; which Law was contrived againſt thoſe, who, con- 
ſcious of their own Inability, would match with Heireſses for the 
Portion's ſake, and make uſe of Law to put a Violence upon Nature; 
yet (ſaith my Author) 'twas wiſely done to confine her to her Hub 
band's neareſt Kinſman, that the Children might be of the ſame Far 
mily. A farther Privilege Heireſſes had above other Women was, 
that their Husbands were obliged to lie with them thrice a Monti 
(c). When there were any Ocphan-Virgins without Inheritance, 
whom they term'd Sjwaz (d), he that was next in Blood was obli 
__ged to marry her himſelf, or ſettle a Portion on her according to h- 

Quality; it he was Tey]JazooroutdyurCr, one of the firſt Rank, five 
mmz, or Five hundred Vrchams ; if ImTevsy of the ſecond Kank, Ihrer 
hundred; if Zuyirns, of te third Rank, one hundred and fit); 
But if ſhe had many Relations equally ally'd, all of them contrib! 
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d their Propartions to make up the Sum: If there were more than 
neVirgin, their neareſt Kinſman was only obliged to marry, or give 
Portion to one of them; and upon his refuſal to do this, any 
Perſon was allow'd to indict him before the Archon, who was obliged 
0 compel him to his Duty; and if he refuſed to put the Law in Exe- 
1tion, Was fined a Thouſand DPrachms, which were conſecrated to 


#10 the Goddeſs of Marriage (a). Terence has ſeveral Hints at theſe 
Cuſtoms 3 for his Scenes being laid in -thens, he frequently deſcribes 


he Uſages of that City. Thus in Phormis (b), 


Lex eſt, ut or bæ, qui ſint genere proximi, 
Eis nubant, © illos ducere eadem bac lex jubet. 


It's an eſtabliſh'd Form in Attic Laws, 
That the next male Kinſman withour Demur, 
Muſt be t” an Orphan Girl in Wedlock joyn'd. 


1.the ſame Comedy (c), he expreſsly mentions the five Minæ given 
by the Men of the firſt Quality, 


Fifi mibi facta injuria eſt, verumtamen 
Potius quam lites ſeder, aut quam te audiam 
Itidem ut cognata ſi ſit, id quod lex jubet 
Dotem dare, abduce hanc, minds quinque accipe. 


Tho? I've been herein bubbled; here's the Sum, 
Five mine, as the Law enjoyns, and take her 
As my Kinſwoman; this III rather do, 

Than ſacrifice my Patience to your Talk, 


Or enter once the Clutches of the Law. 7. A. 


It may be obſerved further, that afterwards, when Money became 
more plentiful, the Relations of theſe Virgins encreaſed their Dow= 
ries for we are told by Euſtathius (d), that the Tzy]2x0o % 
u gave ten mine, and Men of inferior Quality without doubt rais'd 
tteir Contributions proportionably. When Virgins had no Relati- 
ons to provide for them, and were deſcended from Men that had 
been ſerviceable to their Country, it was common for the State to 
ake care of them: A remarkable Inſtance hereof we have in Art- 
ſides's two Daughters, to each of which the City gave three Hun- 
ied Drachms for her Portion (e). Nor is it to be wonder'd { ſaith 


my Author) that the Athenians ſhould make proviſion for thoſe that 


led in their City, when hearing that the Grand-daughter of Ariſto- 
6102 (a famous Patriot that oppos'd Piſiſtratus's Sons) was in A low 
Condition in the Iſle of Lemnos, and like to want an Husband, be- 


cauſe without a Portion, they ſent for her to Athens, marry'd her to 


—— 


— ee — x — 


(i Demoſthenes Orat. ad Macartatum de Hagnianz hæreditate. (b) 


AH. I. Sc. ji. (e) Act. II. Sc. itt. (4) Viad. g's (e) Plutarch, Ariſtide. 4 
| T 2 | | | à Per- 
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a Perſon of great Quality, and gave her a Farm belonging to th 
City for a Dowry. Indeed however generous the Love of the Ne. 


ancient 4thenians was, their Succeſſors commonly made Money +1 r: 
chief Tye of their Affections; and the later Spartans were c 1 Mid 
ſame Humour, even whilſt the Laws of L ycurgus were ſtill in bead 
for we find that, whilſt Ly/ander was in a flouriſhing condition, enk 
paſs'd for a wealthy Man, ſeveral Perſons engaged themſelves ton. 
Daughters, who ſeeing afterwards how poor and honeſt he dies 
broke off their Contract. Tis true the Spartans puniſh'd them ©: 
verely for their Per fidiouſneſs; but that ſeems done rather out of ;- 
ſpe& to Lyſander s Memory (4), then to their ancient Conſtitutin, 
which as ſoon a Riches began to be poſſeſs'd and admir'd at 51:1, 
ſeems to have been laid aſlzep The Grecians indeed, notwithſtan 
ing the prohibition of ſome of their Laws, were generally lover; 
Money, and ſeem to have matched rather for the ſake of that, h 
othef more commendable <ualifications- Nor was this a late ni 
ruption, but entertained even in the primitive Times; for we $1 oi 
Andromache called by Homer (5) TIoauSwess i. e. accord ing to , 
ſtatbius, IU οαεο! poſſoſs'd of a large Domi; and before the Ui 
of Money was common, Virgins encreas'd their Husbands Eat is 
by adding Sheep and Oxen to their Blocks and herds, whercin t 11 
Riches of thoſe Ages chie fly conſiſted ;3 whence (as the fame ute ens 
obſerves) they are ſometimes honour'd with the Epithet of 4171 In 
Co. And from the Expence Fathers were at on this accu, 
came the Proverb; , | | | lon 
; 8; 
Tet; prot Tellofuns hy wii Teo e. i 
| 5 beo 
Which is nothing but a Father's Wiſh, that bis Children might raWIvbo! 
ther be Boys than Girls. As to the Quantity of Dowries, notin end 
can be determined, the Humours of Perſons, and their pazticulaWWequ!! 
Exigences, being the Laws, they were uſually directed by in ug 
Cales zonly it may be obſerved, that in Crete Siſters were put nus 
with half the ſhare of their Brothers (c). The Dowry was nam: of 


\ 2 / „* / 8 | e „ 
© 22114 ſometimes LN N To, PLanlogay T ce, or sch 7 will 
c/ | * * e R 8 2 d 97 ed | 4 9 4 eu); 
n ava, a4 To idee, as dengned to procure the Favour ande mw 
ill of the yerion they were given to; ſometimes gory from 0526 Wife 
becauſe brought by the Wife to her Husband, Some of the neten 
Names are uſed for the Man's Dowry or Portion, as Fuſtarhis ende 
obſerved, When the Wife had a Dowry, it was commonly exp MF Ci! 
her Husband ſhould make her a Settlement to be a Maintenance to they 
her in caſe he ſhould happen to be parted from her by Death, e! 
Divorce This was uſuahy an, Houſe or Land, and was anci 11 ou 
call'd SmTtynua (4), being a Return equivalent to the Dowry ; 2 


terwards it wes frequently termed ar]ip4cyy, i. e. a Recon p 1cy 10 7 
2 e HF 8 | c N44 " 

her Dowry, or from vaoCannay, becauſe it was πτ] i Hou 
X99 In ©5grn, given inſtead of ber Dowry. But where noc den. 

MN Fa LR ee eo . 

(a)Plutarebus Iyſandro. (b) Hliad. C. (c) Alex inder ab A (1 


* 
vs 


1 
# 
— 


dier. Ab. IV, cap. Viite (d) Hehychius, Harpocrationy Sui das, Nat 


. * 
sech Tes 
2 — 3 
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«curity was given, Husbands that divorced their Wives were obliged ; 
\return their Dowry. The ſame Obligation reached their Heirs up- | 


g , ; . <4 0 N 
. refuſal to maintain the Wives of thoſe, whoſe Eſtates they inhe- ahh 
ed: Hence Telemachus in Homer, having ſuffer'd many Affronts, , bi 
ed (uſtain'd great Loſſes by his Mother Penelope's Gallants, yet 1155 


ass it not prudent to diſmiſs her to her Father Jarius, beccuſſe 2 
WW: could not be done without returning her Portion (4 ), 


- 5 8 x v4} | 
— Kax% qe He mon) SmTivev | 

7 3 v.\ 5 5 7 7 f . 
Ina, wh aris £kaov N Hie Tin w, | | * 


1 could not now repay ſo great 2 Sum | 
To the old Man, ſhould I diſmiſs her Home 
Againſt her Will, — — 


which Words ſeem to intimate farther, that if the Woman depart- 

{of her own accord, the forementioned Obligation became void. 

et, in caſe the Woman dparted from her Husband in the manner 
ich was allow d by the Laws, her Dowry was reftored to her, 
is we find to have been the Practice at Athens. 
in che ſame City it was the Cuſtom, when any Man's Eſtate was 
ofcated, that the Wife's Dowry fhould be aſhgned to her. 

in the ſame City it was decreed, That he who did not reſtore to 
tis Wife when divorced, her Dowry, ſhould pay Nine Oboli every 
Month whilft it was detained for Intereſt, If this was negleQed, 
1 Action termed 0171s din, was preferred againſt him in the Ode- 
in by the Woman's (cr ?.) Gvardian (b). This is to be under- 
food of the Dowries of thoſe of the loweſt claſs of Citizens, co 
whom, as hath been before obſerved, Solon allotted an Hundred 
nt Fifty Dracbmæ : For it being the cnftom for one , which is 
equivalent to an Hundred Dr achmæ, to bring in an Intereſt of $Six__ 
(zl; every Month, che Intereſt of an Hundred and Fifty Dracome, 
nt amount to Nine Oi. = . 3 
Hence the payment of the Dowry was alſo atteſted by ſufficient 

Finclics, and allo by a written Inſtrument called T9140, If theſe 
could not b2 produced, the Husband was not obliged to allow his 
Wite a ſeparate Maintenance. If the Woman deccas'd without Chil- 
eren, her Dowry was repaid to the Perſon by whom ſhe had been 
dd fc). For the Dowry was intended as a Maintenance to the 
Children, and therefore when the Woman's Sons came to be of Age, 
they enja5,d their Mother's dowry whilft ſha was living, only allow- 
dg her a competent Maintenance (d). What other things Wives 
Drought to their Husbands above their Portions, were called ap4- 


(i014, UMTEILOD, mH, and by latter Greeks £ZwTEN Ka. 
Vefore Men marry'd 'twas coſtomary to provide thernlelyes an 
ole tor ſettle in; to which Practice Heſiod's Advice is an Allu— 
1 ROAR WA 


we nnn 


—_ — 
OUT PT wr ecw ” — rn — — 


(2) Odyſi, e'. v. 177. (b) Demoſthenes in Nearam. c Conf. Iſæus 
7 (d) Demoſthenes in Phænippum, © in Steph num 
„ Olxey 


rat. ge hered. Pyrr 
Teſtem. 
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Olxoy & DH, Ywdthd TE (4). 
Firſt ſee you have a Sertlement, and Wife. 


The Woman in Theocritus asks her Lover, whether bs Was m 
an Houſe for her. | 1 


Ted eie ot SAAdHES, TEUY GG 2 Sous v, uad; 


put 

What? are you en an Houſe ! have you lin th 
Provided Beds ? befo! 

| | | Mar 
To which he replies, | Gree 


Tel ot FAAd LE, ——— 


Beds 1 procure, don't 3 LE One 


Proteſilaus in Homer, being call d to the Trojan War ſoon after his 
Marriage, is ſaid to have left Hour H n, bis Houſe kalj f. 
iſhed (6), 


5 5 4, due Beg S SNN „ bohar, 
10 e ilails d.. 1 


At Phylace he left behind his Spouſe, 
There to lament in an half— finiſh'd Houſe, 


Some inded win have Oi to be meant of his Family, which is 
called NUITEANS, becauſe he left it before he had any Children (0. 
The fame . mbiguity is found in Valerius Flaccus, who has thus 
imitated Homer (d), | ; 


Conjux miſeranda Caico 
_ Linquitur, & primo domus imperfecta cubili. 


Nigh where Caicus in clear Streams doth glide, 
His ſolitary Houſe and Wife abide, 
Unbleſt with th' Offspring of the Bridal Night, Clay 
Who might ſolace the Thoughts, the penſive Mind 255 lome 


Eatullus has expreſsd the ſame thought thus (c), ohe 
Conjugis ut quondam fligrams advenit amore is 
- Protelifacam Laodamia domum "py 


— 


(a) Eg. C. 23. vide Turneh, Adv. lib. XXI. (b) Riad C. v. 79 (4 


(e) Scholiaſtes vetus in loc. cit. Oz Lib, VI. (e) Epigram. ad — C. 
Ince pic 
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Inceptam fruſtra, nondum cum ſanguine ſacro 
Hoſtia celeſtes pacificaſſet heros. 


As fair Laodamia once did come, 

Inflam'd with Paſſion, to th* uyfiniſh'd Home 
Of her dear Lord, before the Sacrifice 
Had e'er appeas d the Heav'nly Deities. 


F. A. 


put the former Senſe ſeems more agreeable to the way of Speaking 


lin thoſe Times, it being then the conſtant Cuſtom to build an Houſe 
defore Marriage. Hence Women, whoſe Husbands died ſoon after 
Marriage, are ſaid to be left Widows in a new. built Houſe 3 as the 
Geek Scholiaft obſerves upon that Verſe of Homer (a), 


Xngwods Ss yuudind puYyw TANK VELO. 


The Athenian Virgins were preſented to Diana before it was law- 
(ful for them co marry. This Ceremony was performed at Brauron, 


an Athenian Borough; it was called dex]&z, the Virgins themielves 


de,, and the Action &, the Cuftom being inſtituted to 
peaſe the Goddeſs, who had been incenſed againſt ſome of th 
nens for killing a Bear; the Story whereof is deſcrib'd at largs in © 
of the precedent Books (Y). Another Cuftom there was for Virgins, 
when they became marriageable, to preſent certain Baskets full of 
little Curioſities to Diana, to gain leave to depart out of her Train 
(Virgins being looked on as that Goddels's peculiar) and change 
their State of Life. To which Cuſtom Theocritus has this Allu- 


on (e), 


Hy?" & 10 FuCzAoto KayaPbgys A Ava 

AA O er A t . — 
Anaxo Eubul's Daughter full of Love, 

Came to me with a Basket for Diana's Grove. 


The Adion was xapyp9geiv, and the Virgins xavngoesr, from the 


buket they carried The Beotians and Locrians had a Cuſtom, tor 


Perſons of both Sexes before their Nuptiak, to offer Sacrifice to Eu- 


dia, who had an Image and Altar in their Markert-place, I his Fuca 
ſome will have to be the Daughter of Menetins, and Siſter of Patro- 
dus; others rather think her the (ame with Diana (d); tis not im- 
probable that Diana received this Sit- name from Patroclus's vifter, 


or that ſhe was worſhipped by the Name of Diana Euclia; for, Dian. 


being the Goddeſs of Virginity, tis not to be wondered, that one 
bonoured for the preſervation of her Virginity, ſhou!d be worſhip 
under her Name; fince *tis/common to attiibute d ce that 


(4) Nliad. g. v. 66. (b) Lib. 11. cap. xx. in Bed (c) Idyll: 
6. v. 66. (d) Plutarebus Ariſtide. 
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read of Jupiter 7240 , Funo Tea (e, Wi. Theſe Gods were 


were firſt eminent for any ſort of Virtue, or excellent Quality, + 
Actions of all that afterwards' imitated them. Hence- we hays 
ſeveral Fupiters, Minerva's, Bacckus's, Hercules's, &c. the famou; 
Exploits of many Perſons diftant as well in Time as Place, beine 
aſcrib'd to one Hero. To return, we find Diana concerned in tha 
preparatory Solemnities before all Marriages; for a married Jie 
being her Averſion, twas thought requiſite for all thatenter'd up- 
on it, to ask her Pardon for diſſenting from her. This was gore 
by Prayers and ſeveral ſorts of Sacrifices; whence Agamemnon ir 
Euripides, pretending he was going to match Jphigenia with Acili, 
ſpeaks thus thus to Clyramneſtra (a), | | 
38 


Freer made Sovatoy re,, Hr, 

Ns yeeviCes mare ty wareTIO UI, | 
TlesyvTa) Ts BANE! TUG KASACHOV £4 d;, 
M9ggot Te, Ted Yano! dc. e meotiv N, 


AgTepudt, . anal quonud]a. 
| | or ot 
Send /pbigenid quickly forth with me, (i)n 
 Hymen is now propitious, all Things wait viſte) 
To grace the ſolemn Gladneſs of this Day, Wi 
The Holy-water's ready, With the Cakes © they 
To. caſt upon the Fire, the Calves are drought, cer. 
_ Whoſe Blood in grateful Vapours muſt ariſe | Daly 
1” atone the Breach of chaſt Diana's Rites. * b 
| Pe Oh . J. on 
mon 


Theſe were called Yamin evyom, ve,, TEITEAHOL 170) 
cr Tc]iaat, for TAG and yapO are Terms of the ſame Seni 
fication (6), the former denoting Marriage either as a general Name 
for all ſorts of Rites and Ceremonies; or (as ſome ſay) becaule ths 
longing Expectations of married Perſons ate thereby conſummated 
and brought to an Eyd; or becauſe Perfons that are married, be— 
come complete ard perfe# Men, and renounce all the Cuſtoms and} 
Deſires of Childhood, whence yiuau, to marry, is termed ede. 
Inya, to be made perfect (c); married Perſons are called 2 
(4), and are ſaid to he ey Atv 72a. The ſame Epithet is common- 
ly given to the Gods that had the care of Marriage; whence We 


likewiſe render'd propitious before the Nuptials, and the Sacrifces 


Names with-thoſe off-r'd to Diana; Func's were called (beſides thei! 


general Name) Hege from her own Name, which in Gre 
Heg. Several other Deities had their ſhare in theſe Honour ey 
Minerva, ſirnamed Tae3 5, the Vigin, had a peculiar Lite toy "= 
them at Aibens, upon the ſame account they were paid to 1:1 il (4 
and "twas not permitted a Virgin to marry, til} 'ſhe had paid ber d) 


18 
j 


(4) Iphigen in Aulid. 1110. (6) Enftatbius in Iliad. C. (e) Eujta14119W Aue 
in lad, &. (1) Biſetus in Ariſtepb. Theſmophor. (e) Juidas, ali gu «rus 
com pl UL Cs 6 1 | | Devolo! 
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-rotion to this Gooddeſs's Temple in the Cittadel (a). Venus like- 
ſe, and all the rt of the yaunauor Bot, Gods ſuperintending 
\arriage, were invok'd (b). The Lacedemonians had a very anci- 
at Statue of Aged in He, i. e. Venus Juno, to which all Mothers 
Krifiggd when their Daughters were married (c), The moſt an- 
ent Athenians paid the ſame Honour ro. Heaven and Harth, which 
te believ'd to have a particular Concern in Marriages, the latter 


{theſe being rendered fruitful by the benign Influ-nce of the for- 


m-r, and therefore a fit Emblem of Marriage (4). The Fate, and 


Love, were partakers of the like Reſpect (e); and 'tis probable 


s, claimed a ſhare therein. The Day wherein this Ceremony 
13s performed, was uſually that which immediately went before the 
\arriage (/); tis commonly called yayunaie, xvecw7is from 
e Cuſtom they had of ſhaving themielves on this Occaſion (%, 
rd preſenting their Hair to ſome of the fore-mentioned Deities, 


cr other Gods, to whom they had particular Obligations. Po 


(i) mentions ſome, who offer'd their Hair to Dian, and the far} 
ters. At Trezen the Virgins were obliged to conſecrate their Hair 
WE Hippelytus, the Son of Theſeus, who died for his Chaſtity, before 


they enter'd into Marriage-bonds (kt). The Megareyſicn Virgins 


efered their Hair wich Libations at the Monument of Iphinoe, 
Daughter of Alcarious, who died a Virgin; the Delians to Heca- 
eg: and Opis (Y); the Argians and Athenians (to trouble you with 
0 more Inftances) to Minerva. Statius has mentioned this Cere- 
nony (n, ſpeaking of that Goddeis's Temple, i 


2 Hic more parentum 

Tafides, thalamis ubi caſta adoleſceret ætaß, 
Virgineas libare comas, primoſque ſolebant 
Excuſare toros. — — | 


When maiden Bluſhes could make no pretence, 

And vig'rous Age had ſully'd Innocence, 

As anciently the Argives hither came 

To vent their Paſfſion, and their Love proclaim, 
_ They paid Dian: then their Virgin Hair, 

J excuſe the firſt Embraces of their Dear. 
Fut theſe Names ( v and x4::w715 were at Aibens peculiar 
to one Day of the Solemnity called A4paturia, wherein Fathers had 
meir Children entered into the publick Regiſter, at which Time 
ey offered Sacrifices for their Proſperity, with a particular Reſpect 


2 


| (4) Suidas, &c. (b) Etymolepici Auttor. Cc. (c) Pauſanias Laconicis. 
4) Proclus in Timaum 7latonis Comment. v. (e) Pollux, lib. III. cap. 
Ill, Et; mologici Auctor. v. YAUNALRL, (F Heſychius. EF Erymolopic: 
doctor. (Y Pollux loc. cit. &c. (i) Onomaſt. lib. III cap. iii. (H) Luci: 
nus de Dea Syria. (1) Pauſanias Atticis, (n Thebaid. II. 


12s being thought firft to joyn, and then preſerve the Tve of 


ht ſeveral other Deities at different Places, and for different Rea- 
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to their Marriages, and commonly ſhaved off ſome of their Hair n ac 
be dedicated to ſome of the Deities, eſpecially her to whoſe H ords 
nour that Feſtival was celebrated. But tho' the time of preſenti;; 
their Hair might not be conſtantly the ſame, yet the Cuſtom it (4; 


ſeems to have been univerſally obſerved, not only by Women, hy 


Men, who rarely failed of Performing this ceremony upon thei; 
Arrival to Years of Maturity Some of their Locks were carey. 
ly preſerved for this Uſe; and therefore when Pentheus in Evripil; 
_ threatens Bacchus to ſhave his Hair, the young God tells him j: 
would be an impious Action, becauſe he deſigned it for an Offer. 
ing to ſome Deity (4), 


ses 5 N Ot md 340 I any Teigw. 


This Lock is ſacred, this I do preſerve 
As ſome choice votive Off 'ring for the God. 


The Hair was called raaoxau©@ 3eemJne©-, becauſe preſented tg 
a God, as an Acknowledgment of his Care in their Fducation Th 
Deity thus honour'd was commonly Appollo, as Plutarch reports, when 
he tells us, that Theſeus, according to the Caftom of the Gee 
Youth, took a Journey to Delphi to offer the firſt-Fruits of his Hair! 
to the God of that Place (6). But this could not concern the poor- 
er ſort, to whom ſuch Journeys would have been too expenſive: 
Nor wece thoſe of better Quality under any frrict Qbligation to pay 
this Honour to Apollo, it being not unuſual to do it to other Godsf 
ſuch eſpecially as were thought to have protected their Infancy from 
Danger, and preſerved them to Manhood. Inftances are necdle(s 
in a Thing ſo well known, only it may be neceſfary to obſerve, that 
the Deities of Rivers were commonly thought to have Title to this 
Reſpect, which Conceipt ſeems to have proceeded from the Opini 
on of ſome Philoſophers, who thought all Things were firft pro- 
duced out of Water, and ftill nouriſhed, and rendered fruitful by it, 
_ whence the Poets took occaſion to give the Epithet x«@g7e&7p©. t9 
watery Deities, as well as Apollo, thoſe being no leſs inſtrumental i! 
the Growth and Encreaſe of living Creatures than the Sun, whole 
Influences without moiſtute, can contribute nothing to the Produ- 
ction, or Preſervation of Life. Hence both were looked on as deicr 
ving their returns of Gratitude for the firſt Gift, as well as continu 
ance of Life (c). I ſhall only trouble you with the following Exam 
ple of Hair preſented to Rivers; whereby what I have ſaid cof- 
cerning the reaſon of this Cuſtom, will be confirmed: For Achill. 
nis preſerving his Hair as a Preſent to Sperchius,on condition he ſhould 
return home in ſafety, and afterwards ſhaving it when he found per 
the Fates had decreed that he ſhould be ſlain before Troy, plain Per 
ſheus, that they uſed to preſerve their Hair to the Gods, as a £12 Wan 


(a) Bach, v. 594. (b) Theſeo, (c) F uſtathius Iliad. J. ubi banc rem = 
a fal 


funus enarrat, 


0 
* 


zords run thus, when he ſpeaks of Patroclus's Funeral (2), 


ErY aut 4 21, no aoxn; SIG AAS 
Trag dr, Tugns erl. F362 1-12AL i lu, 
5 » Fo[all® Tags T a7 as” 

Thu pa ETYY ev T lays retet TEAS bg 
OxSFnoas q deR d, iq om owora πνιꝰ 
* ETSX 4, dq ye Telne ninod]o N, 
Toi Ts xoulu Hege, been a de % exd]omElw, 
% Ieyrανοννν ͤ d Eo Tag cu ui i 
: 1 / 
„Fg ns, 6-91 Tort T&wWOr, Buus Ts Hufes“ 
” UP. > / \ / 0 » I / 
Nhe d yegwv, Cv os of voou uh ETEAcuas* 
; 3 > 13 7 7 bl , As 
% Nu d Sed ej, Al 55 mateida yolav, 
"T1 / e/ — 7 8 7 
IIaT& Aw nowt xoAbw or dg ay l. 


Then did Achilles, that brave Prince, prepare 
For other Rites, he ſhav'd his golden Hair, 
While at a diſtance from the Pile he ſtood, 
That Hiir, he'd nouriſh'd, Sperchius, for thy Flood ; 
Then, as he look'd upon the Stream, he ſaid, 
[While Grief and Angui'h did his Soul invade) 
« My loving Father made a Vow (in vain) 
„ That when I ſee my native Soil again, 
_ & I ſbould my Hair in pious Duty (have | 
* To thee, and thou an H#eracomb ſhouldſt have 
« that fifty Rams 1 to thy Source ſhould bring, 
And pay them at thy Shrine a thankful Offering: 
« Thus, thus old Peleus Vow'd, but ſince J can't 
te return, and you'll his Wiſh by no means grant, 
* My dear Parroclus I'm reſolv'd ſhall have 
„ Theſe Locks, it is for him 1 do 'em ſhave, 


J. 4. 


And the Cuſtom of nouriſhing Hair on Religious accounts, ſeems 
to have prevailed in moſt Nations. The Jews had their Nazarites. 


* 


Ofris the Zg yptian conſecrated his Hair to the Gods, as we learn 


tom Diodorus (b). And to mention no more, we fin! in /1rian's 
Account of India, that it was a Cuſtom there vougy Tw e to pre. 


thor reports) from Bacchus, 


ſerve their Hair for ſome God, which they firſt learnt (as that Au- 


To return: Before the Marriage could be ſolemniz'd, the other 
"Wy Cds were conſulted, and their aſſiſtance implored by Prayers and 


Acrifices, which were uſually offered to ſome of the Deities that ſu- 
perintended theſe Affairs by the Varents, or other Relations of the 
berſons to be married. Nor car. theſe Oitcrings be thought the 
ame with thoſe already mentioned, and called mregriA&, fluce we 
and them plainly diſtinguiſhed by Euripides in a Dialogue between 
„ N | _ — 


a) Aiad. v. 149- (6) Lib. 1. 


| Ag mem 
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11 acknowledgment of their care in preſerving them ; Homer's 
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q 
Agzmemnon and chteæmneſtia concerning the Marriage of then 
Daughter Jphigenta, | 3 
KAT. TlegrTtAad ꝗ ide mail; tngatng Ted ; 1 
ATA. Menno , om TAUTY Y KdASFECA ev WY He |... 
KAT. Kg ei Salres Twi ie EaUuoeevy 11 
ATA. Oucas Y ,v, aver Ex bs Jura Fe0ls (4), 4 
Cr. Well, have you kill'd the Victims for the Goddeſs, . 
y Daughter's Wedding to initiare ? | Dia 
/.G A. ll fee that done, for that is my Defign.. | A 
CLT. And then the Wedding-dinner? 4G f. That we'll have, 
When to the Gods the Victims offer'd are. 
: 5 5 | J. 4 
When the Victim was open'd, the Gall was taken out and thront 
behind the Altar (6), as being the Seat of Anger and Malic”, 2:18 
therefore the Averſion of all the Deities who had the Care of Lo, e 
as well as thoſe who became their Votaries. The Entrails dee 
carefully inſpected by Soothſayers, and if any unlucky Omen peut 
ſented itſelf, the former Contract was diſſolv'd as diſpleaſing to ge 
Gods, and the Nuptials prevented. The ſame happened upon 
appearing of any ill-boding Omen without the Victim; thus-we td 
in Achilles Tatius that Clirophon's defigned Marriage with Civ! 
was hinder'd by an Eagle, that ſnatch'd a piece of the Sacrifice from 
the Altar (c). The moſt fortunate Omen, which could appear, wa 
a pair of Turtles, becauſe of the inviolable Affection thoſe Birds 
are ſaid to have for each other. The ſame may be obſerv'd of 2 
which were thought to promiſe long Life, or Happineſs, by reale 
of the length of their Lives, which is proverbially remarkable, 2: 
the perpetuity of their Love; for when one of the Mates is dead, 
the other remains ſolitary ever after (d); for which reaſon, the Arne 
pearance of thoſe Bird: ſingle boded Separation, or Sorrow, to urs 
married Couple; whence (as we are told by Horapollo) it was culio by t 
mary at Nuptials to ſing Koen e606 xnoowrluf, whereby the Wag. 
were put in mind to watch that none of theſe Birds coming nager 
ſhould difturb the Solemnity ; or perhaps it might be done to ave", g 
the pernicious Influences of that unlucky Omen, if it happend hic 
appear. Another Remedy againſt evi! Omens was this, they wro' Why 
over their Houſe-doors MHAFN KIZITQ KAKON, LET Ne! 
EVIL ENTER. To this Sentence they ſometimes joyn'd the Mitten 
ſter of the Houſe's Name, as appears from a nzw-marry'd teri hei 
who wrote thus upon his Houſe, JET gEt Ind: 


O TOY AIOS Alx HPAKAHS KAAAINIKOS |j;: 
ENOAAE KATOIKEI MHAEN RJSITO KAKON. Bui 


(4) Euripid. Iphigin. in Aulid. v. 718. (6) Cælius Rbodigin 1 (x 
XXVIIii. cap. xxi. Plutarchus de conjugial, præcept. (e) Lib. ii. . 
ad Alex. 88 | | FW 
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e. Bere dwells Hercules, the victorious Son of Jupiter, Let no evil enter. 


his gave occaſion to Diogenes s Jet, for ſecing upon the Door of a 
eious Fellow the fore- mentioned Prayer, Then (ſaid he) let nor hs 
lier of the Zouſe enter (a). 
| The Bridegroom Garments were all dy'd, as Suidas (E) has ob— 
eyed out of Ariſto pbanes. However that be, both the married Per- 
ſins, and their Attendants were richly adorned, according to their 
Duality. 


E094 6) N - N U , we, Ne 2 x, 4 Tl) 
EIA vv ot, 7 Y T9191 QPRYAv, oi 44.9" ayor?, 


The Time was nigh compleated, when a Bride 
You was to be, and ih drieſt in Cloathe, 
Wich your attendants on that ſolemu Time. 


They were likewiſe decked with Garlands of various Herbs and 
bout her Davgbter /phigenia 0 1 


AN x apo. @ 3:25 Tal, THY T' Un Jog eng 1, 
od | Ta Ts Nn aH TH, Hue l , WAA %, 
Sol nalen iyw vi ay ov 5 Y 2s 8/01, 


"= Thou darling Offspring of a Goddeſs, help, 

ls Pity, redreſs, avenge my woful Loſs 

In my dear Child, thy Wife; but Oh! in vain, 
'Tho' I had crown '4 her to be wedded to thee, 


5. A. 


1e Herbs were uſually ſuch as ſome way or other ſignify'd the Af- 
ars of Marriage, as thoſe ſacred to Jeu, or (which are mentioned 


ic. Cakes made of Seſame were likewile given at Marriages, that 
erb being ToAvyorCy, remarkable for its Fruitfulneſs, according 

o the ſame Author. The Eeutians us d Garlands of wild Aſparagus 
hich is full of Prickles, but bears excellent Fruit, and therefore was 
hought to reſemble the Bride, who had given her Lover ſome trou- 
le in courting her, and gaining her Affeclions which ſhe recompens'd 
ferward; by the pleaſantneſs of her Converſation. The Houle 
here the Nuptials were celebratcd, was likewile deck'd with Gar- 
ads: A Peftil was tied up n the Door, and a Maid carried a Sieve 

„ the Pride herſelf bearing o;vye]oy, ouy27e5?, Of 9;v3170y 
; an earthen Veſſel, wherein Barley was parch'd, to lig Snity her Obli- 
tion to 18 8 the Bulineſs of her Family, 


— ot 1} == SER SOM 3 r Ds ea 


0 Diogenes Laertius in Diogene. (5) V Dau. (H ligen in An- 
d. v. 903. (4) Pace ( laura, lid. III. cap. ili.  (f) ec m lib. L cap. 
1,  Heſye cÞ1us. Iz 


Powers; Whence Clyremneſtr2 in Euripides ſpt aks thus to Achilles a- 


dy the Scholiaſt (d) upon Ariſtophanes TITULCEUNY, Ano, Cils 00, 
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The Bride was uſually conducted in a Chariot from ber Father 


Houſe to her Husband's in the Evening (4); that Time being chi 
to conceal her Bluſhes. Thus we find in Catullus's Epithalamiun ; 


ye ſper ade, juvenes conſurgite, veſper Olympo They 
Expellata diu vix tandem lumina tollit: aua 
Surgere jam tempus, jam pingues linquere mexſas: : 
Fam veniet virgo, jam dicetur Hymenæus. 


She was plac'd in the middle, her Husband fitting on one ſide, 3 
one of his moſt intimate Friends on the other, who for that re: 
was call'd de, . This Cuſtom was ſo frequent, that, when ti 
Bride went to her Husband's Houſe on foot, the Perſon who 20 
company'd her, retain'd the ſame Name. The ſame was ll! 
wounds, D οẽðGx;-, and apgyvug © (6), tho this is mi 
commonly us'd in the feminine Gender, and ſignifies the Woma 
that waited upon the Pride, ſometimes call'd yvupdTeaa. Whe 
the Bridegroom had been Marry d before, he was not permitted: 
fetch the Bride from her Father's Houſe, but that Care was cn 
mitted to one of his Friends, who was term'd yvugayoy3s , 
vuugpor ο , Which Words are likewiſe taken for the Perſons that 
aſſifted in making up the Match, and managing the Concerns whic 
related to the Marriage, who, if Women, were call'd Teguvis7es 
megtenTau, Oc. One Thing farther may be obſerv'd in the 
Bride's Paſſage to her Husband's Houſe, viz- That Torches vert 
car ry'd before her, as appears from the Meſſcnger in Euripides, wi 
ſays he call'd to mind the Time when he bore Torches before Ae 
nelaus and Helena (d), 


Nw e&vayesuar F 0% vAWaO! TaAIv, 
Kai Adpunddo piurnue?, 4s, TElexoents 
Ius TESXAGCOv, Taree ov d ww duet 
Su Ted's vuuen wn hires . 

I call to Mind, as Yeſterday, the Pomp 
Of your Proceſhon on the Wedding-day 
How you was carry'd in a Coach and Four, 
While I with Torches, blazing in the Air, 
Drove fore-moſt on, from your dear Parents Houſe, 
That happy Nurs'ry of your tender Years F. AW 


| Theſe Torches were uſually carry'd by Servants, as appears from 
the following Words of Heſiod (eo, 8 


Tide I r al N ,n oinas nbed's 
Repory evi Suwor. | | | 


* —— 


(2) Suidas v. Ze y Euſtathius Iliad. * p. 765. (0 Heſychius;v. 
Nupoayoys. (c) Heſychius, vide Poilucis Onomaſt. lib. III. Iten 
Suidam, Pbavorinum, cæteroſque Lexicographos. (4) Helen. v. 225. 
(e) Scut. Hercul. v. 275. The 


a 
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The Servants then did flaming Torches bear, 
Which darted forth a quiv'ring Light from far. 


= bey were ſometimes attended wuh Singers and Dancers, as Homer 
aints us in his Deſcription of Achilles's Shield (a), 


Ev 5 J Tongs Toras MSEITAY av Fownws 

Kands* 27 TH hu p u T ray, HAQTIVATE, 
Ni io IN * Farduay, Sailor vmaaurouhudoy, 
Hire ava 40 Jb. ro d vukuarns o αν 

Ken y oeynolness tiveoy fy I" deg Toiow 

Ab N, gOfwiy'yEts e BoL tyov, of f) udines 
IH,, Favualor om Ter Fvesro tw dn. 


With nice and curious Touches next appear 

1 wo flately Cities; in one Nuptials are; 

Here poliſh'd Art with Nature doth agree 

In framing Figures of Feſtivity, | 

Feaſts, Revels, Bals the Sculpture repreſents, 
With various ſorts of Muſicł-Inſtruments, 

Lamps ſhine with brightneſs on the ſolemn State, 
While the brisk Bridegroam leads his charming Mate 3 
Meaſures young Men obſerve with active Feet, 
While the Pomp do's advance along the Street; 
The Muſick plays, Zymen, Hymen, they cry, 
While aged Matrons ftand admiring by. 


+. A. 


he Song they were entertain'd with in their Paſſage, was call d 
Teo At-, from de, the Coach they rode in, the Axletree 
Khereof they burnt, when arriv'd at their Journey's end; thereby 
ſenifying, that the Bride was never to return to her Father's Houle. 
Ilhe Rbodians had a peculiar Cuſtom of ſending for the Bride by a 
publick Cryer. When the Bridegroom enter'd the Houſe with his 


pride, it was cuſtomary to pour upon their Heads Figgs, and divers 


ther ſorts of Fruits, as an Omen of their future Plenty (6). The 
Day of the Bride's Departure from her Father was celebrated in 
ranner of a Feſtival, and call'd IIeagagnrietæ (c). It ſeems to 
have been obſerv'd at her Father's Houſe before ſhe departed, be- 
g diftint from the Nuptial Solemnity, which was kept at the 
bridegroom's Houſe, and began at Evening, the uſual Time of the 
bride's Arrival there. | | | 
The Bride, being come to the Bridegroom's Houſe, was enter- 
tan'd with a ſumptuous Banquet, call'd by the ſame Name with che 
- Wlarriage, viz. Yates, as Pollux hath obſerv'd from the following 
. NVerſe in Homer, 8 e 


T — | 


i, %) Hliad. C. v. 490. (Y) Axiſtopbaris Seboliaſt, in Plutum, p. 73» 
7% Harpocration, Suidas. | NY 
| 10.6710 
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EA, I Y, £741 UK key O- r? Y thy, 


A ſhot-free Banquet, or a Marriage Feaſt, The | 
Not ſuch as is by Contribution made. 


Whence Satav y4yoy is to make a Nuptial Entertainment. Thu; 
Homer 4) : | 


=_ Oulcen os ye 7 Mug ,EW!“ 1 This 
To make a Marriage-Feaft for th' Myrmidons, 40 
The ſame Poet bas this Expreſſion in other Places (5), 
Aue,] tydyor TAG eTHOIV + Wi; 
ceive 


Making a Nuptial- Banquet for his Friends. 


What was the Deſign of this Entertainment we learn from Athena 
25, who (to paſs by the Joy and Mirth it was intended to promote 
tells us, there were two Reaſons ſor it: The firft was the Reſped 


due to the Gods of Marriage, who were invok'd before the Feaſt po 
and had no ſmall Share in it; and tis thought by ſome, that matze. 
of the Grecian Feftivals were firſt obſerv'd on this Ground. Tt * 
ſecond End of this Entertainment was, that the Marriage might“ 1 
made publick (e) for all the Relations of the marry'd Couple we! 1 0 
invited as Witneſſ-s of their Marriage, and to Rejoyce with then ge 
Whence the young Man in Terence concludes, the Marriage 4 I. 
| there ſpeaks of could not be preſently conſummated , becau n 
Time was requir'd to invite Friends, and to make neceſſary Prep ers 
rations (4), 5 55 
1 : ryir 
Ducenda e$ uxor, ut ais; concedo tibi: . 
Jpatium quidem apparandis nuptiiis, du 
Vocands, facrificandi dabitur paululum. Gr, 
That he's oblig'd to Marry her, I grant; . 
But then ſome Time before muſt be allow'd 8 
For the procuring of all Requiſite 
His Friends mutt be jiuvited to the Wedding, 
And he addreſs the Gods with Sacrifice. H. l 
During the Solemnity, the Company diverted themſelves; at! 
honour'd the Gods of Marriage with Muſick and Dancing; we (clo! 
read of a Marriage without them. All the Songs were call'd 0-1 u 
ddt, Or u. Thus both Homer and Heſiod, = - 


Os — — OY 


C.) Bad. v. (b) Ob. . () Atbenæu, lib. V. cap. I. 1. 4 
(4) Phorm. Act. IV. Sc. Iv. 5 nn 
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Illes d var de. | | i 
Many Hymens ſung, 


os. 
Wann a 88 | ui 
The Romans uſed the ſame Term (a), 1 be 
Hymenaum, turbas, lampadas, tibicines. | i 
Your ymens, Hubbubs, Flambeaus, and Scrapers. 55 1 
8 


This Name was taken from the frequent Invocations of Hymen, or 
Hnenæus, the God of Marriage, always made in theſe Songs; as 


n this Verſe of Catullus, 
Jo Hymnen, Eymenæe Hymen ades, 0 Hymenxe. e = 


This Eymenæus, we are told, was an Argian, whom (6) they re— 
cived into the number of their Gods, and thus remember'd for a ; 
generous Action, in delivering certain Athenian Virgins from the 1 
[Luſt and Cruely of ſome Peliſgiavs. Others derive the Word d P 
cs ve from the married Couple's inhabiting together; others, 
Iaftly, from dul, which ſignifies the membrana virginalis. — 

About the time of their Entertainment, there were ſeveral ſigui- 
icant Ceremonies relating ſome way or othier to the State of Mar- 
rage, One at Athens was this, There came in a Boy cover'd with . 
Thorn-boughs and Acorns, carrying a Basket full of Bread, and ſing- | 
ing Eouyov t412v, everv d payer, i. e. I have left the worſe, and found 
the better. Which ſaying was uſed at one of their Feſtivals, when 
tiey commemorated their change of Diet from Acorns to Corn; 
but ſeems at this time to have ſignified alſo the Happineſs which the 
married Perſons were entering upon, and that Marriage was pre- 
ſerable to a ſingle Life. The Lacedemonians had a Cuſtom of car- | 
dying about a ſort of Cakes made in various Figures, and call'd xvet- | 
bay, whil ſt they danced and commended the Bride in Songs (c). 9 

When the Dances were ended, the married Couple were con- 
duded to the Marriage-bed, called in Latin leftus genialis, in 
Greek A vu erin, or ανπαπνν, or (when the Perſons were firft 
married, and in their youth) x#ei\oy NEX Or. It was richly a- 
dorn'd as the Quality of the Perſon would bear; the Covering was 
liually Purple, whence the Poet (d), 


Purpureumve tuum conſternens veſte cubile. b 
Spreading a Garment o'er thy purple Bed: 


Apollonius ſpeaks of the ſame Colour, and Flowers wherewith they 
uſed to ſtraw it (e), . 


93 


(4) Terentius Adelph. (b) Homeri Seholiaſtes Iliad. G. v. 593. (c) 
Athenzus lib. X. (d) De nuptlis . & Thetidis v. 1402. (e) 5 
| | | ot, i Evi& 


IV. v. 1141, 
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Erd Tir isbgeoey AiuTegy e. Told” yreg 3s 
xe aiyAiev kwdg B, e. MEANTE 
Tippliers Te Yau Y aoidiu©” avvex dn e 
Nuugat djpperyoutrer Adbrots eve Folkhad KOAT OL 
Ecębęeoy. 


Then richly they adorn'd the Marriage- bed, 

A coſtly purple Skin they ober it ſpread, , 

And that the Nuptials they might celebrate 

With more magnificent and pompous State, 

The beauteous Nymphs brought in their ſnowy Breaſts 
Flowers of various Colours. 


+ —_ 


H. H. 


In the ſame Room there was commonly placed a Side- bed, called ). 
n Oda & (4), . , N nota , ονeuά as Pollux Account 
for the Cuſtom (6). But, before they went to Bed, the Bride 
bath'd her Feet; whence Trygeus in Ariſtophanes (c), intending to. 
marry Opora, no ſooner brings her to his Houſe, but commands ti 
Servants to provide a Veſſel of Water, then to make ready the Led, 


Ax x' Eaony” ws TEXISH Tu AaCoy, 
| Kai T TUEAov xd]daraute x, Fiewair dd, 
ETgLI wor % vide Huy AN Os 


Bring home my Bride as ſoon as poſſible, 
Then waſh the Veſſel, and the Water warm, 
And next prepare for us the Nuptial Bed. 


This Water the Athenians always fetched from the Fountain Ca. 
lirboe, afterwards called EyvedxcxyC- from nine Ciſterns ſupplied by 


it with Water; the Perſon that brought it was a Boy nearly allied 


to one of the married Couple, whom they termed a.sTe995c55, from 
his Office (4). This being done, the Bride was lighted to Bed with 
ſeyeral Torches, for a ſingle Torch was not enough, as may be ob- 
ſerved from the Miſer in Libanius (e), that complains he could not 
light the Bride to Bed with one Torch. Round one of the Torches 


the married Perſon's Mother tied her Hair-lace, which ſhe took from 


her Head for this Uſe, Seneca alludes to this Cuſtom (F), 


* 


— Non te duxit in thalamos parens 
Comitata primos, nec ſua feſtas manu 

Ornavit ædes, nec ſua lætas faces 

Fitta revinxit. —— | 


n 


(a) Heſycbius. (b) Lib. III. cap. iii. (c) Pace. (d) Snidas, Pollux 
loc. cit. (e) Decla mat. xxxvii. ( F) Tbeb. v. 505. 


Your 


ha! 


leſt of his Relations and Frien 
n his Nuptials (a), 


Your Mother did not at the Wedding wait, 
Nor you into your Chamber introduce, 

Nor with her Hand the bridal Houſe adorn'd, 
Nor with her Hair-lace ty'd the joy ful Torch. 


ſhe Relations of the married Perſons aſſiſted in the Solomnity, 
zd it was looked on as no {mall Misfortune to be abſent ; the 
others eſpecially Were aſſiduous in lighting Torches, when their 
ons Wives enter'd the Houſes. Fecaſta in Euripides ſeverely chides 
Prlynices for marrying in a foreign Country, becauſe She with the 
„ were deprived of their Offices 


Ss e, & Texyoy, Y yauuct I navw 


Zu, maSorosy adoyuy 
Sevo &v Donors EN, 

 Sevoy Te A . duoman 
Aeg et jpaTer TH, | 

Auto Ts 0” meruryusl, 

Td4yoy enarrav aTay: 
EY d £74 c. bes ayi{a g 
Neu &v Y, 
Ng ere As vardeid, 

Avu aun d Toulues exndev3n 
Avr e YAIas, | 

Aya J OnCatay rb _— 
Eory4 In oe; £iood © yuugas 


But, you, my Son, not without Grief I hear, 
Are join'd in Wedlock in a foreign Land, 

There taſte the Pleaſures of the genial Bed, 

And on a Stranger propagate your Kind; 
This, this is Matter of moſt killing Grief 

To me, and your good Grandſire Laius, 
When we reflect upon theſe coming Ills, 

That muſt undoubtedly attend the Match 

For neither JI, as well becomes the Care 

Of happy Mothers, lighted up the Torch, 
And bleſt the Nuptials by that pious Act; 
Nor old Iſmenus, rich in rowling Streams, 
Furniſh'd out Water for your Nuptial Waſhings, 
Nor was the Entrance of your Bride proclaim'd 

Thro' Theban Streets, but all as unconcern'd, 
As when no Native do's bring home his Brides 
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EH. H. 


H. H. 
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The Bride's Mother had no leſs a right to this Office, for we fad 
Clytemneſtra, tho' profeſſing all due Submiſſion to Agamemnon, when 
deſir'd by him to abſent herſelf from Iphigenia's Marriage, Redf18. 
ly refuſing it as a thing againſt all Juſtice, notwithftanding his Pro. 
mile to perform her part of the Ceremony (4), 


KA, Hyuzs 5 Ts Yeh Twiaure Tuſy aver; 
AT. xd Tex AY O-, mapFerss Te t. 
K A. Aintio2 mada; Tis & dyagnou Qaiye; 
AT. Ex Tageto gas, 5 vuupins mere — 
KA. Our, 6 vouC 8705, x) 00 5 (aun nyn Ted's, 
CL. Whither, mean time, ſhall wretched J repair? 
AG. To Argos, let thoſe Maids employ your Care. 
CL. And leave my Child? Who then the Torch will light? 
AG. That be my Care, I will perfom that Rite. 
CL. And is that fit? let Agamemnon judge. 
| | H. #1 
After a little diſputing, they proceed thus, 


AT. II- Jg. KA. Mz A avaoey Ae Ned y 
EANOY 5, Tc Tegas, Ta V dowors d" Eye, 
A yen Tazzivas vuugiuo: .d 


AG. Without more Reavgnings my Demands obey. 
CL, By Juno, that o'er Argos bears the Sway, 
Sooner would wretched Clytamneſtra bleed 
Than give conſent to ſo unjuſt a Deed; 
Affairs abroad better my Lord become, 
"Tis fit that I ſhould manage things at home. F 


The married Couple being ſhut together in the Chamber, th 

Laws of Athens obliged them to eat a Quince, whereby was iutimaf 
ted that their firſt Converſation ought to be pleaſing and agreeabit 
(b). The Husband then loos'd his Wife's Girdle, whence avay Col 

is to deflower, and ywy avoiCoyCr, a Woman who has loft her Vir 
ginity. This Girdle was not (as ſome ſeem to fancy) worn by Maid 
only, but us'd as well after Marriage as before, being deſigned tt 
| ſecure the weaker Sex from the ſudden Attempts of Men enflam« 
with Luft; wheace Nounus calls it oa0pewy, and, when he inte 
| duces the Satyrs endeavouring to embrace certain Virgins, we fi0d 
their Honour ſecur'd by it (c). The ſame appears farther from !! 
mention which Author's make of untying Women's Girdles in Child 
birth, and from calling ſuch Girls only 41173, i. e. not having“ 
Girdle, as were not arrived to Maturity. 


(a) Iphigen. in Aulil. v. 731. (b) Plutarchus Soloue, & in Conjugi 
* 


præcept. (c) Lib. XII. circa finem. 
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At this Time the young Men and Maids ſtood without the Door, 
1ncing and ſinging Songs call'd emdyaaauia, from IdAguos, the 
rride-chamber, and making a great noiſe by ſhouting and ſtamping 
Leith their Feet, which was term'd &J]vTia, or Vu (4), and de- 


der Aſſiſtance, one of the Bridegroom's Friends ſtood Centinel at the 
camber-door, and from his Office was call'd $ye@gzs (0). This 

Hug, AS likewiſe all the reft, was term'd T-, and conſiſted 
of the Braiſes of the Bridegroom and Bride, with Wiſhes for their 
Happineſs, as may appear (to paſs by other Inſtances) from Theo- 
ritus's Epitbalamium of Helena, which begins thus, 


EY r de Emagre, C irerys map MereAgy, 
TIae Ne IJdAXov]a ν . ehh Ey ora, 
Iles de veoyeanlo Sarduao Xoegv ,Hu1nc o, 2 
Awdirg TH Teg]au moni uiye Yenua Adkaivo), 
Aviza TwSdiew xd]eradtalo Tav dyana]dy 
Myvacnoas Eatvay 6 ve Aer yes 
Aeidoy d den ονν O, & vaG eοννμmh“α̈q 
Tlowt DIN,? M d joys Sou” ναi. 


At Sparta's Palace twenty beauteous Maids 
The Pride of Greece, freſh Garlands crown'd their Heads 
With Hyacinth and twining Parſly dreſt, 
Grac'd joyful Menelaus's Marriage: feaſt, 
When lovely Helen, great in conq'ring Charms 
Reſign'd her willing Beauty to his Arms: 
They danc'd around, Joy flow'd from every Tongue, 
And the vaſt Palace ſounded with the Song. 


» 8 


Mr. Creech. 


They return'd again in the Morning, ſaluted the married Couple, 
and ſung emyarduia £yeering, for that was the Name of the 
Morning Songs, which were deſigned co awake and raiſe the Bride- 
groom and Bride; as thoſe ſung the Night before were intended to 
diſpoſe them to Sleep, and are on that account termed emdJaavyuid 


who conclude the fore-cited Epithalamium with a promile to ceturn 
arly in the Morning, | 


Fuder* gg hAAGdAWY e eu, Ms 
Kat Too)" tyres -) ess aw, u A4SNSE! 
NA a Heß és oe Ve, ge xe re dds 
Eg eva #4Add non tvacol wrerys dearly! | 
\ & / 8 3 
They, @ Twas, yduw em Ted's yarns. 


Sleep in each other's Arms, and raiſe Deſire, 
Loet ardent Breathings fan your mutual Fire. 
(4) Heſycbius. (6) Pollux lib III. 
u3 


Cap. ili. 


But 


bend to drown the Maid's Cries. Left the Women ſhould go to 


wiping. This Cuſtom appears from Theocritus's Chorus of Virgins, + 
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But riſe betimes, forget not, we'll return 

When firſt the crowing Cock ſball wake the Morn, 
When thro? his feather'd Throat he ſends his Voice: 
O Hymen, Hymen, at this Feaſt rejoyce. Nr. Creet, 


The Solemnity laſted ſeveral Days. The Day before the Mar. 
riage was term'd Teazuaia, as preceding that whereon the Bride 
did avAiCeSer me) vuugio, lodge with the Bridegroom. The Mar: 
riage Day was call'd yawor z the Day following, according to Pin- 
dar, em& ns, which word ſignifies a Day added to any Solemnity ; 
Heſychius (a) calls it x, which may, perhaps, be derived from 
ru, becauſe the former Day's Mirth was, as it were, repeated, 
whence the Romans call'd it repotia 3 unleſs for Taxis we might be 
allow'd to read Taawdg, and then it would be the ſame with Ath:- 
naæus's WAG nuies (b), for S, H denotes any thing that has ceay'd] 
to be new, whence Tully calls a Book £@aov, when Men's firſt and 
_ eager Enquiry after it is cool'd : And Athenaus in another Place ha; 
oppos'd Tas drains ydper jr to the m7 way Þ guproring 
(e); others call the ſecond Day zTovare or erwaia:; The third 
Day was term'd &Tavaia, or rather e7&waia, becauſe the Bride, 
returning to her Father's Houſe, did dTavaiCedta mW yvugin, 
odge apart from the Bridegroom, tho* ſome place this upon the (e- 
venth Day after Marriage; others will have it ſo called, becauſe 
the Bridegroom lodg'd apart from his Bride at his Father-in-Laus The 
Houfo; tis poſſible both may be in the right, and that both Brid:W fon 

groom and Bride might lie at her Father's Houſe, but in different by 
Beds. Others make 4Tovars to he the ſame with &Tavaic, whence vhe 
a ſeeming Difficulty ariſes, ſince thoſe two Words import Conta 
Ties, one ſeeming to denote the Bride's lodging apart from the el. 
Bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eaſily ſolv'd by I 
applying eravare to her lodging with her Husband, and 47/11! c 
to her departure from her Father's Houſe (d). On the Day called don 
_ &T&wua (whenever that was) the Bride preſented her bride “ tc 
groom with a Garment called 4TavanTyeia. Gifts were likewile]M* tt 
made to the Bride and Bridegroom by the Bride's Father ad.“ C 
Friends, called ſometimes aTawaiz, ſometimes erwwaia : Thee E 
conſiſted of golden Veſſels, Beds, Couches, Plates, Ointment-bores * vt 

Combs, Sandals, and all forts of Neceſſaries for Houſe-keeping,M © B 
which were carried in great State to the Houſe by Women, whoM © at 
followed a Perſon called zayy95e5s, from carrying a Basket in the ma- 81 
ner uſual at Proceſſions, before whom went a Boy in white Apparel“ lu 
with a Torch in his Hand. It was alſo cuſtomary for the Bridegroom « ly 
and his Friends to give Preſents to the Bride, which they call'd . 
zaaun]iae (e), and Heſychius will have the third day to be called 
«varaaumlneuy, becauſe then the Bride firſt appear'd publickly ut: , - 
< I TT RES | —— $ 
(a) Tage. (b) Lib. III. cap. xv. (c) Lib. IV. (4) Vide Pol] van 
lib. III. cap. ii i. Zeſycbium, Suidam Etymologici Auctorem, Phavori' ll — 
aum, &c. in v. aTavaia & tag (e) Suidss, | 


veil d 0780 
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reil d. Suidas tells us the Gifts were ſo called, becauſe ſhe was 


then firſt ſbewn to her Bridegroom; For the ſame Rea ſon they are 
pmetimes called $:@rme, enliaua, & NH, and amrrop3:[rrh- 
ws, becauſe the Bridegroom had then leave to converſe freely 
with her; for Virgins before Marriage were under ftrait Confine- 
ment, being rarely permitted to appear in publick, or converſe 
with Men; and when allow'd that Liberty, wore a Veil over their 
faces; this was term'd zaAum]esy, Or xaaun]ex, and was not left 


of in the Preſence of Men till this Time; whenee ſome think the 


pride was Called puuwgn Sm 72 veop, i. e. aywTws gatreray that be- 
ing the firſt time ſhe appeared in a publick Company unveil'd (a) ; 
Hence the Poets ſpeak of Pluto's Gifts to Proſerpina, when ſhe un- 
reiled herſelf, as we read in thoſe Verſes of Euphorion cited by the 
ſeboliaſt upon Euripides (b), 


e = Re” 
Ty 64 TFoTE Kerri 16 0, eo moge Tleeoegorem 
EV yaors, 07% TewToYv OTwnNG YU ], 
Nvjgid'ts 4910 aHgkniviod αννẽO e. 
Pluto to Proſerpine a Preſent gave, 4 
When firſt ſhe laid aſide her Maiden Veil, 


And at the Marriage ſhew'd herſelf uncover'd. 


There is a Story of the Sophifter Hermocrates relating to this Cu- 
ſom, that, having a Woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him 
by Severus the Roman Emperor, and being ask d his &yaranuriiet. 


when ſhe took off her Veil, he reply'd eyzaaun]iua = £y TuauThy 
auCaywy, It would be more proper to make ber a Preſent to keep her 
Fell on, unleſs ber Face was more apreeable. | 55 
The Ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different from 
all others, I have reſerved them for this Place, and ſhall ſet them 
down in Plutarch's own Words (c), “ When the Spartans had a mind 
„to marry, their Courtſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the Perſons 
* they had a Fancy for, and thoſe they choſe not tender and half- 
Children, but in the Flower of their Age, and full ripe for an 
Husband. Matters being agreed between them, the NupgdTeta, 
* or Woman that contrived and managed the Plot, ſhaved off the 
* Bride's Hair cloſe to her Skin, dreſs'd her up in Man's Cloaths, 
* and left her upon a Mattreſs; This done, in comes the Bride- 
* groom in his every-day Cloaths, ſober and compoſed, as having 
* [upped at his Ordinary in the Common-Hall, and fteals as private- 
« ly as he can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties her Vir- 
* gin Girdle, and takes her into his Embraces ; thus having ftayed 
"a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his Comrades, 
„with whom he continues to ſpend his Life, remaining with them 
as well by Night as by Day, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort viſit to his Bride, 
and that could not be done without a great deal of CircumſpeQiog 


893 


(1) Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, in Neptuno. (b) Phenifſis. (c) Ly- 
#4180 P. 48, Edit. Pais, mo 
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and fear of being diſcovered. Nor was ſhe wanting (as may be 
'* ſuppoſed) on her part, to uſe her Woman's Wit in watching th 
'* moſt favourable Opportunities for their Meeting, and making 
** Appointments when Company was out of the way. In this mar 
* ner they lived a long time, inſomuch that they frequently hat 
Children by their Wives before they ſaw their Faces by Day-light 
The Interview being thus difficult and rare, ſerved not only bt 
%a continual exerciſe of their Temperance, and furthered ven 
* much the Ends and Intentions of Marriage, but was a mean 1 
keep their Paſſion ſtill alive, which flaggs, and decays, and di: 
© at laſt by too eaſy Acceſs and long continuance with the belored 
* Objea..” | 


h 


PEE 


CHAP xr 


Of their Divorces, Adulteries, Concubines, and K 
' Harlots. 1 


HE Grecian Laws concerning Divorces were different 

ſome permitted Men to put away their Wives on {light 

Occaſions ; the Cretans allow'd it any Man that was afrai 
of having too great a number of Children; the Athenians likewil 
did it upon very ſmall Grounds, but not without giving a Bil 
| wherein was contained the Reaſon of their Divorce, to be approve! 
(if che Party Divorced made an Appeal) by the Chief Magiſtrate (4) 
The Spartans, tho' marrying without much Nicety in Choice, (el 
dom divorced their Wives: For we read that Lyſander was Fined 
by the Magiſtrates called Ephori on that account; and tho' Arif 
one of their Kings, put away his Wife with the Approbation 0 
the City; yet that ſeems to have been done rather out of an earne 
deſire to have a Son to ſucceed in his Kingdom, which he could ndf 
expect by that Woman, than according to the Cuftom of his Coun 
try (5). But, whatever Liberty the Men took, their Wives welt 
under a greater Reftraint, for it was extremely ſcandalous for 
Woman to depart from her Husband: Hence we find Medea i 
Euripides complaining of the hard Fate of her Sex, who had nd 
Remedy againſt the Men's Unkindneſs, but were firft under a Ne 
ceſſity of buying their Husbands with large Portions, and then t 
ſubmit to their ill Uſage without hopes of Redreſs. | 


*. | he | , | 
Tidylov I". dg ir SU, x youln ty a, 
Twwautss £0pev aFAiwTd]o Gum? 

«Q_\ "wu / e oo 
As TywTe dei nud ra C00 
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5 a) Genial. Dier lib, IV. cap. viii. (b) Eerodotus lib, VI. cap 
Ixiii- (c, Medea v. 230. n | 
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Of all thoſe Creatures, to whom kinder Heav'n 

Has Life and more exalted Reaſon giv'n, 

We Women the moſt wretched Fate endure ; 
Firft Husbands we at higheft Rates procure, 6 
Then yield our ſelves ſubmiſſive to their Pow'r: 

But oh ! the Curſe, the Hazard lies in this, 

If he's unkind I chuſe, there's no Redrels, 

But good, or bad, I am for ever his; 

Divorces are too ſcandalous to Name, 

And no Law ſuffers us to throw off them, H. H. 


The Athenians were ſomewhat more favourable to Women, allow- 
ug them to leave their Husbands upon juſt Occaſions; only they 
could not do it without making Appeal to the Archon, and pre- 
ening him a Bill of their Grievances with their own Hands: Plu- 
urch (a) has a Story of Hipparete Alcibiades's Wife, “ who (he tells 
us) was a Virtuous Lady, and fond of her Husbaad, but at 
" laft, growing Impatient of the Injuries done to her Bed by his 
" continual entertaining of Curtezan>, as well Strangers as -theni- 
ans, ſhe departed from him, and retir'd to her Brother Callis's 
" Houſe : Alcibiades ſeem'd not at all concern'd at it, living or ſtill 
" in his former lewd Courſe of Life; but the Law requitwg that 
„ ſhe ſhould deliver to the Archon in Perſon, and no! by a Proxy, 
the Inſtrument whereby ſhe ſu'd for a Divorce, when in Obe— 
" dience to it, ſhe preſented herſelf before him, Alcibrades came 
in, took her away by force, and carry d her Home thro the Fo- 
* um, no Man daring to oppoſe him, or take her from him, 
and ſhe continu'd with him till her Death. Nor was this Vio- 
" lence to be thought a Crime, for the Law, in making her 
ho defires a Divorce, appear in Publick, ſeems to deſigu her 
* Husband ſhould have an Opportunity of Diſcourting with her, 
* and endeavouring to retain her. Perſons that divoted their 
Wies were obligd to return their Portions, as has been ob— 
erv'd in the foregoing Chapter: If they fail'd to do that, the 
Athenian Laws oblig'd them to pay her nine Oboli a Month 
for Alimony, which the Woman's Guardian was impower'd to Sue 
for at the Court kept in the 042um (b). It may bs ob{-rv'd, lakly, 
that the Terms expreſſing Men and Women's Separation from c:ch 
other were different, Men were ſaid mTeunray, Ymavar, dimittene, 
to diſmiſs their Wives, or looſe them from their Obligation; hut 
Wives, SnadTar, divortere, diſcedere, to leave, or dep irt from 
their Husbands. : 


tt. 


$4 Alcibiale. (6) Demoſthenes Orat. in Neæram. Vide caput prove. 
ede ng. | | It 
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It was not unuſual to diſſol ve the Marriage-tye by Conſent of hy 
Parties, and, that done, they were at liberty to diſpoſe of then. 
ſelves how they pleas'd in a ſecond Match: An Inftance hereof ys 
find in Plutarch, who reports, that when Pericles and his Wife cg 
not agree, and became weary of one another's Company, he parte 
with her, willing and conſenting to it, to another Man (a). There 
is ſomewMt more remarkable in the Story of Antiocbus the Sy g 
Seleucus, who falling deſperately in Love with Statonice his Mother. 
Law, Marry'd her with his Father's Conſent (ö). The Roms had 
the ſame Cuſtom, as appears from Cato's parting with his Wife yr. 
tia to Hortenſius, which, as Strabo aſſures us, was a Thing not unuſyyl, 
but agreeable to the Practice of the old Romans (c), and ſome other 
Countries. | ed 
What may appear more ſtrange, is, that it was frequent in ſom: 
Parts of Greece to borrow one another's Wives: At Athens, Siri; 
lent his Wife Xantippe to Alcibiades (d), and the Laws of that City pe. 


mitted Heireſſes to make uſe of their Husband's neareſt Relation 


when they found him deficient. And we have the following Account 
of the Practice of the Spartans from Plutarch (e),“ Lycurgus the u. 


tan Law-giver, he tells us, thought the beſt Expedient againk [i 


louſie, was to allow Men the freedom of imparting the Uſe of their 
“Wives to whom they ſhould think fit, that ſo they might tire 
Children by them; this he made a very commendable piece Li: 
„ berality, laughing at thoſe, who thought the Violation of thr 
*© Bed ſuch an inſupportable Affront, as to revenge it by Muthers 
* and cruel Wars: He had a good Opinion of that Man, wo be- 
„ing grown old, and having a young Wife, ſhould Reconnend 
* ſome virtuous, handſom young Man, that ſhe might bave aChild| 
** by him to Inherit the good Qualities of ſuch a Father, and hould 
„ love this Child as tenderly, as if begotten by himſelf: On the o- 
** ther (ide, an honeſt Man, who had Love for a marry'd Woman, 
upon the account of her Modeſty, and the well-favouredießs of 
her Children, might with good Grace beg of her Hushand bis 


* Wife's Converſation, that he might have a Cyon of good a 


Free to tranſplant into his own Garden; for Lycurgus was perſwa- 
5 ded, that Children were not ſo much the Property of their Pa- 
© have them Begotten by the firſt Comers, but by the beſt Men that 
could be found: Thus much (proceeds my Author) is cettain, 
that, ſo long as theſe Ordinances were obſerv'd, the Women 
were fo ſar from that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath ſince been 
objected to them, that they knew not what the Name of Adulte- 
* ry meant. We are farther told by others, that Strangers, as 
well as Citizens of Sparta, were allow'd the ſame Freedom with their 
Waves, provided they were handſom Men, and likely to beget luft 


Cc 


— CS 


. (a) Pericle. (b) Plutarchus Demetrio, Palerius Maximus, Lib. V. 
cap. vii. (c) Geograph. Lib. VII. (d) Tertullians A polog. cap Ul- 


(e) Heurgo. 
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and vigorous Children (4); yet we find their Kings were exempt 
from this Law, that the Royal Flood might be preſerv'd unmixt, 
and the Government remain in the ſame Lineal Deſcent. 

Notwithſtanding this Liberty, which was founded upon mutual 
Conſent, they accounted all other Adulteries the moſt heinous Crimes 
in the World, and whilft they kept to their ancient Laws, were 
wholly Strangers to them; for we are told by Plutarch (b), “ That 
® Geradas, a primitive Spartan, being ask'd by a Stranger, What Pu- 
« niſpmens their Law had appointed for Adulterers? Reply'd, There 
6 were no Adulterers in his Country; But, return'd the stranger, Sup- 
poſe there were one, and the Crime were proved again him, how would 
„ou Puniſh bim? He anſwer'd, That the Offender mu$t pay to the 
« Plaintiff, a Bull with a Neck ſo long as that be might reach over the 
Mountain Taygetus, and drink of the River Eurotas, that runs on the 
« other ſide : The Man, ſurpriz'd at this, ſaid, Why, tis impoſſible to 
« fnd ſuch à Bull. Geradas (milingly reply'd, Iis juſt as poſſible to find 
n Adulterer in Sparta. 1 | 

The Puniſhments inflicted upon Adulterers in Greece were of di- 
rers ſorts, ſome of which are theſe that follow, 

To begin with the Heroick Ages: If the Rapes of Women may 
he allow'd room in this Place, we ſhall find they were reveng'd by 
many cruel and bloody Wars. Herodotus makes them to have given 
the firft Occaſion to that conſtant Enmity, that was kept up for many 
Ages between Greece and Aſia, and never allay'd till the latter was 
Conquer'd, and become Subject to the former (c); Lycophron agrees 
with Herodotus, and makes the Rape of Io by the Phenicians to have 
ncens'd the Grecians againft the Inhabitants of Aſia, and after fre- 
quent Injuries committed, and Wars wag'd on both ſides, to have 
reduc'd the Aſiau Empire, under the Dominion of the Europeans, un- 
der Alexander of Macedon ; the Poet's words run thus (4), 


OAorT ralTos meaTa Karwirat u 
& 4A *s , 7 ; 
Ol F BoD Toavegnrer Fever tool 
5 \ 
Abęerns arngei{avio, goprTwyot b, 

6 ou ou Pd / 
IIAA Ti To;uTas Kneg H ,. 
, | LE * > / ao 

 EySegs Y Tuio% he nre,,Eis dimaus. 


May thoſe Phenician Saylors be accurſt, 

That Jo did convey from Terna firſt; 

Thole ſavage Mariners, that forc'd the Maid 

To be the Partner of 9iriy's Bed, 3 
And the two Empires thus embroil'd in War. H. H. 


He goes on to enumerate the continual Quarrels between the two 

Continents, till Alexander's Time But however the Truth of this 
may be qne ſtion'd, there being in thoſe early Ages, no Diſtinction 
vt the World into Greeks and Barbarians, nor any common Aſſo— 


i ů —— 


— 
—_ 


(a) Nico las de moribus apud Stolæum. (b) Loco citato. (c) Lib. 
| iuitio. (4) Caſſandra, v. 1291: | ciation 
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ciation of thoſe amongſt themſelves; or againft the others ; yet ne 


have à remarkable Inſtance (to omit ſeveral others) of a long an 
bloody War, occaſion'd by Paris's Rape of Helen. But to bring | 
ſome Inftances, which may ſeem more pertinent to our preſent be. c 
ſign; what Sentence the Heroick Ages paſt upon Adultery may ay. 
pear, as from the Revenge of Atreus upon his Brother Thyeſtes, wh 
was entertain'd at a Banquet with the Fleſh of his own Son, for Def. 
ling Aerope, Atreus's Wife; and other Examples of the Cruelty of the 
Men of thoſe Times, againſt ſuch as committed Adultery with thei; appe: 
Wives, or other near Relations; ſo more clearly from the PuniſhSWan's F 
ments inflicted by Laws, or Magiſtrates upon ſuch Offenders, und; 
were uſually Ston'd to Death; whence Hector in Homer tells P H a pen 
Crime in ſtealing another Man's Wife, deſerves no leſs a Punih. | 
ment than Adivos y1Twv, 4 ſtone Coat, which, if he had recent , 
his Demerits, he ſhould have put on; meaning that nothing but this 1 
Death could expiate ſo black an Action, | 
We, | ( 
Adivoy k YITOvde Kakay vi ian bog (4). 
For theſe your Crimes you had been ſton'd to Death. 
The ſame Puniſhment ſeems to have been frequent in more Eaſtern | 
Countries; the Fews were particularly oblig'd to inflict it both 
Men and Women, as appears from the expreſs Words of their Lay | 
(b). Rich Adulterers were ſometims allow'd to redeem themſevreh me th 
with Mony, which was call'd yory aye, and paid to the Adult eaſona 
reſs's Husband; whence ars being taken with Venus, Hon:r Mears ne 
Gods all agree that he muſt pay his Fine to Vulcan (c), becomit 
| „ 3 arther 
Ob aperd nar wyd, KINAIE Tot Beadus ww" | Anot 
Qs x, vuv Hows Cr e Bead'us SAE Agya, which f 
Q4uTaT6y Te fovTa Vewv of OAULTY EXE01y may be 
X g s, TEN 75 X% MUINAdYE 03AAG- that M 
Writer 
An ill Event doe; ftill on Ills depend. his Eye 
Not Mars his Swiftneſs cou'd the God defend, Husbar 
From limping Vulcan's moſt unerring Snare; fer'd th 
But in it he ſurpriz'd th' Adult'rous Pair, bine (c 


Therefore a greater Fine Mars ought to pay. H. H. 


Nor would Vulcan conſent to ſet his Priſoner at Liberty, till Net 
had engag d for the Payment of it (4), „ 


Tov 4 aure metas Theoaddoy ivooiy For, 
Heals, % Y ke Aens yeaOr vnanrvtas 
O1NnTA PU Y ow}, euros T £Y® TAYE lg, 
(a) Niad, Y. (%) Deutexonom. cap. xxii. (e) Odyſſ d. v. 329 
ubi Græcus Scholiaftes conſulendus. (4) Ibid. 354. 7 


oY CE — — Gr — — 
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Then Neptune, who the well-fix'd Earth doth ſhake 
In anſwer to d iſt ruſting Vulcan ſpake ; 

& Tf you'r afraid that Mars will play the Cheat, 

« That he'll abſcond, and never pay the Debt, 

« Ill it diſcharge, ———— 


H. H. 


t appears from the ſame Place to have been cuſtomary for the Wo- 
nan's Father, to return all the Dowry he had receiv'd of her Hus- 
and; whence Vulcan is int roduc'd threat'ning to ſecure both Mars 
ud Venus in Chains till that was done (4), | | 


Sehe NAG x, Souls router, 
Eibe H pdAg mdvTrd mathe Imdora Led, 
Owe of £yYdAIza awwnid\& avira xsens, 
OUvitd of xaan Fuydrre, drde 8h Exidvull, 


I'll not releaſe them from the binding Chain, 
Till I that Dowry have receiv'd again, 

Which I for Venus to her Father paid | 
"Cauſe ſhe was handſom, tho' a Jilt. —— 


H. H. 


dome think this Sum was refunded by the Adulterer, becauſe 'twas 
taſonable he ſhould bear the Woman's Father harmleſs ; ſince it ap- 
pears not that Mars's Mulft was a diftint Sum, for upon Neptune's 
becoming Surety for it, Vulcan loos'd him from his Bonds, without 
garter Scruple. | T7 

Another Puniſhment was putting out the Eyes of Adulterers, 
which ſeems to have been no leſs ancient than the former, and 
may be thought juſt and reaſonable, as depriving the Offender of 
that Member, which firſt admits the Incentives of Luſt. Fabulous 
Writers tells us, that Orion, having Defil'd Candiope, or Merope, had 
lis Eyes put out by 0enopien, whom ſome will have to be the Lady's 
Husband, others her Father (“): Phenix, Achilles's Guardian, ſuf- 
ſer d the ſame Puniſhment, for Defiling C!ytis, his Father's Concu- 
bine (c), which is thus expreſs'd by. Lycophron (d), | 


Toy cr mAdsov £5uyn mor He, 

Ounesv 3s vey Nixe Tergnves NN,. 
> 3 bl / 

Or' &s vd Tengwves D n AixC. 


The Objeft of Amyntor's greateſt Hate, 
And whom, ſince he his Chtia had Defild, 
He moſt inhumanly depriv'd of Sight. 


8 


(4) v. 31). (b) Natales Comes Mytholog. Jervius in Ænueid- 
) ApoBotorus, Lib. III. (4) Caſſandræ, v. 421. | — 
| | | | omer 
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Homer indeed has no mention of this Puniſhment, but only inform; ad wa 
us, that his Father, having diſcover'd him, pray'd that he mig);Mhents 
never have any Children (4), which Netzes (6) thinks is meant by Evi 
loſing his Eyes, becauſe Children are dearer to Parents, and ia w 
ford them greater Comfort than their moſt neceſſary Members), or 
but this Interpretation is forc'd, and contrary to the Senſe of M cmar 


thologiſts ancient as well as modern, who relate the Story agreeabyf y: 
to the literal Meaning of Lycophron's Words, The Locrians obſeryHho-ev. 
this Cuſtom in later Ages, being oblig'd thereto by Zaleucus theirrrodu 
Law-giver, whoſe Rigor in executing this Law is very remarkable; Mer Fat 
for having caught his Son in Adultery, he reſolv'd to deprive hin 

of Sight, and remaind a long Time inexorable, notwithſtanding Sts 


the whole City was willing to remit the Puniſhment, and requeſt Vt 
him to ſpare the Youth; at length, unable to reſiſt the People; 


Importunity, he mitigated the Sentence, and redeem'd one ot his If, 
Son's Eyes by another of his own (e); ſo at once becoming a memo. An 
rable Example of Juftice and Mercy, DE; Th 
At Gortyn in Crete there was another Method of puniſhing Adu. 
terers: They were cover'd with Wool, an Emblem of the Soft: if t 
and Effeminacy of their Tempers, and in that Dreſs carry'd thro Gall 
the City to the Magiftrate's Houſe, who ſentenc'd them to Je+0n;{Wſhik'd o 
ny, whereby they were deprivd in a manner of all their Privileges: We 
and their Share in managing publick Buſineſs (4). < 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Penalties order'd for the 7jvre 
_ Offenders, I ſhall therefore paſs to the Athenian Laws, when I hae Prim 
firſt acquainted you, that, if credit may be given to Pauſaria (cM Zerit, 
the ſirſt who made a Law, and confiituted Puniſhments againſt Adu infic 
terers, was Hyettus, an Inhabitant of Argos; who having caught ren 
turus, the Son of Arisbas, too familiar with his Wife, Slew him, and e; | 
fled to Orehomenus, the Son of Minyas,then King of that City of Ba WMP Exper; 
which bore his Name; the King receiv'd him kindly, and gave him 
Part of his Territories, where he call'd a Village Zyertus, after hi Matte 
own Name, and eftabliſh'd ſevere Laws againſt Adultery. for fir 
The Atheniay Puniſhments ſeem to have been Arbitrary, and left Which 
to their ſupreme Magiftrate's Diſcretion ; whence we find Hippon 0 tha 
nes, one of Codrus's Poſterity, and Archon of Athens, pronouncing! have 
a very odd Sentence upon his own Daughter Limone, and the Man! he e 
caught in Adultery with her; he yok d them to a Chariot, till th And G 
Man dy'd; and afterwards ſhut up his Daughter with an HorleﬀW Since 
and ſo ſtarv'd her to Death (f). Some time after, Draco, being Nor tc 
inveſted with Power to ena@ Laws, left Adulterers at the Mer Ill ftai 


of any Man that caught them in the Act, who had free Licenſe t0 
Diſmember, Murther, or treat them in what other Manner he pleas 
without being call'd to Account for it; which Puniſhment was the 
fame that had been before appointed for this Crime by &yertus (, 


(4) Iliad. . v. 46 5 (b) In Lycophron. loc. citat. ( c) Valerius Max 
zmus, Lib. VI. cap. v. (4) Celius Rbodiginus, Lib. XXI. ap. II 
ſe) Bœoticis, 597, 598. Ed. Hanov. (f) Heraclides de Polit. Athen 


C Pauſanias, loc. cit. Demaſi beues in Ariſtocratem. and 
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d was continu'd afterwards by Solon (4). Several other Puniſh- 
ents were order'd by Solon againſt the ſame Crime, when prov'd 
Evidence in lawful Judicature: A Man that raviſh'd a free Wo- 
un was fin'd an Hundred Drachms; one that entic'd her, Twenty 
z), or (as ſome ſay) Two Hundred; it being a greater Injury to a 
yoman's Husband and her Family, to corrupt her Mind than her 
vy: But he that forc'd a free Virgin, was to pay a Thouſand; and 
ho-ever deflow'd one, was oblig'd to Marry her; whence Plautus 


troduces one, who had corrupted a Man's Daughter, ſpeaking to 
r Father thus (c) | 


Siquid ego erga te imprudens peccavi, aut gnatam tum, 
Ut mihi ignoſcas, eamque uxorem des, ut leges jubent. 


If, Sir, I've injur'd you, 1 crave your Pardon, 
And it I've wrong'd your Daughter's Chaſtity, - 
The Laws command it, and Ill Marry her. 


it if the Yirginz or her Mother had accepted any Preſent from 
Gallant, he was not oblig'd to make her his Wife, but ſhe was 
ned on as a common Strumpet z whence Soſtrata in Terence has 
de Words, after her Daughter had been Defibd (d), 


Pejore res loco non potis eft eſſe, quam in hoc, quo nunc ſita eſt; 
trimum indotata eſt; tum praterea, qua ſecunda ei dos erat, 

Periit, pro virgine dari nuptum non poteſt: Hoc reliquom eg, 

ſi infictas ibit, reſts mecum eſi annulus, quem amiſerat : 

lſtremo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, a me culpam eſſe banc procul, 
Neq; pretium, neq; rem ullam interceſſiſſe illa, aut me indignam, Getaz 


Ixper iar. 


Matters were never worſe than now they are; 
for firſt, ſhe has no Portion; and for That, 
Which might have been inſtead of one, ſhe's loft ; 
do that ſhe can't paſs for a Virgin now: 
have but this one Thing that gives me Hopes, 
It he deny't, the Ring he loſt will prove it: 
And Geta, ſince 1 know my Conſcience clear, 
vince I no By-ends had in this Miſhap, 
Nor took a Bribe, that I might bluſh to own, 
Ill ſtand a Tryal with him at the Law, 
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hen a Man was clapt up on Suſpicion of Adultery, he was allow'd 
prefer his Appeal to the Magiftrates call'd Ibeſmothetæ, who re- 
d the Cauſe to proper Judges, and theſe, in caſe the Crime 
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4) Plutar chus Solone, Lyſias Orat. (b) Plutarc bus, loc. cit. (c) 
Warigs (d) Adelph. Act 111. Sc. II. ny 
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was proy'd againſt him, had Power to lay on him, Death only ex- 
cepted, what Puniſhment they pleas'd (4). There was another remark. 
able Puniſhment for Adulterers, call'd Darius. Or pa@avid ur 
the part being put for the whole; for, having pluck'd off the Hair 
from their Privities, they threw hot Aſhes upon the Place, and thruk 
up a Radiſh, Mullet, or ſome ſuch Thing into their Fundament 
 Whence they were ever after term'd eUTegt Te Juvenal mention 
this Uſage (6), | 


Cha 
fbrah 


Grectd 
ig Ol 
in Ho 
Fur ycl 
pleaſu 


Quoſdam mechos & mugilis intrat. 


And ſome Adulterers a Mullet bores. 


But Poor Men were only thus dealt with, the Rich being allow'd tg 
bring themſelves off with paying their Fine, as the Greek Scholiaſt hath 
obſerv'd from the following Paſſage of Ariſtophanes, wherein Chen 

upbraids Poverty for expoſing Men to this dilgraceful Puniſhment, | 


Pheyr 
to fre: 


O d d, , ,] dud 0% ms aglianerar (e 


Women thus offending were treated with great Severity: 7lutr| 
tells us, that, if any Perſon diicover'd his Siſter, or Daughter, x hüt 
unmarcy'd, in this Crime, he was allow'd by $clon's Laws to ſell het 
for a Slave. Adultereſſes were never after permitted to adorn them 
ſelves with fine Cloaths; and, in caſe they appear'd to do ſo, wer 
liable to have them torn off by any that met them. and likewiſe tg 
be beaten, tho? not ſo as to be kill'd, or diſabled z the ſame Liberty 
was permitted to any that found them in the Temples, which wert 
thought Polluted by the Admiſhon of Perſons ſo infamous and def 
teſtable. Laſtly, Their Huzbands, tho' willing to do it, were fory 
bidden to Cohabit any longer with them, upon pain of ming 
(a)uia) (4);.But Perſons that proſtituted Women, were adjudy 4 
0 Die (e). „ | | 

We have (een what the Greeks thought of Adultery, but the 
appear to have had a more favourable Opinion of Concubinage, 1 
being permitted every-where, and that without Scandal, to keep a 
many Concuhines as they pleas'd ; theſe they fiyl'd maxaarid's 

they were uſually Women taken Captives, or bought with Mone) 
and always inferjour to lawful Wives, whoſe Dowry, or noble! 
rentage, or ſome other Excellency gave them Pre-eminence. Ther 
is continual Mention of them in Homer, Achilles had his Bride, 
and in her Abſence Diomede, Patroclus his Iphis, Menelaus and 45 
memnon, and, to mention no more, the wiſeſt, graveſt and eldeſt 0 
them all, ſuch as Phenx and Neſtor, had their Women: Nor 51 
to be wonder'd that Heatheas ſhould, run out into ſuch Exceli: 
when the Hebrews, and thoſe the moſt renown'd for Viety, ſuch 1 


33 
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O00 Demeſilenes in Nearam, (b) Sat. X. 317. (c) Plut. AQ! — 
Scen. II. (4) Demoſthenes Orat. in Neæram. (e) Vide Leges ft 6 0; 
fine Lib. 1. P. 161, 162, be Abrabi — 
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4ir1ham and David, allowed themſelves the ſame Liberty. Yet the 
Grecian Wives always envy'd their Husbands this Freedom, 1ook- 
ing on it as an encroachment upon their Privileges; whence we find 
n Homer, that Laertes, tho' having a great reſpect for his Slave 
Furyclea, never took her to his Bed for fear of his Wife's Diſ⸗ 
pleaſure (4), ED 


e x x xeIvn anoxo Tie & peyderow, 
Euvn d 8ToT' αœ⁰ẽĩ], T, ono “ deve Yundik ie 
Not his own Wife he lov'd above the Maid, 

Yet never her admitted to his Bed, 

The better to prevent domeſtick Strife. 


ſtrrix's Mother perſwaded him to defile his Father's Concubine, 
o tree her of ſo troubleſome a Rival, as himſelf relates the Story ( b). 


— Are. EAA KAANTY juli, 
$euyov ve mdleds AuwTogss Ceb¶ũ, 

Os wot Tarnakid OO Ties Yauodlo KANMKG LEGS 
Tl aun ginteorey, dTIHAL £044 I" auoihv, 
MyTe? eulu' 1 e ality £142 arareont]o Yerwy 
TItAA&Kid) est, T2 neee Ye, 


, 


Th Tr%ulw, Y beg. 


Hellas J left to ſhun my Father's Hate, 

Who for his violated Miſs contrived my Fate: 
For I mov'd with my Mother's earneſt Pray'r, 
(Who griev'd to ſee a Filt prefer'd to her) 
Debauch'd, to make him loath, his Chtia. 


H. I. 


More Toftances may be collected, but it will ſuffice to add that 


of Chiæmneſtra, who, having ſlain her Husband 4gamemnon,wreak'd 


het Malice upon Caſſandra his Concubine ; whence Seneca has in: 
iroduc'd her ſpeaking theſe Words (c), 


At iſta pænas capite perſolvat ſus 
Captiva conjux, regii pellex tori; | 
Trabite, ut ſequatur conjugem ereptum mihi. 


My Rival too, his Concubine, ſhall ſhare 

The ſad effects of Rage for injur'd Love; 
Drag out the captive Harlot, ſhe that dar'd 
Lewdly to violate the Royal Bed, 
That ſhe may follow him to th' Shades below. 8 


W 4 


— 8 — — 


(0 00. *. v. 433, (b) Iliad, i. * 447. (c Agamemnon. v. 995. 
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_ Harlots were no leſs common than Concubines, being tolerated 
in moſt of the Grecian, and other Common-wealths. Nor was t 
uſe of them thought repugnant to good Manners , Whence the js 


Comedian, ſpeaking of Athens, ſaith, ond 
Non eſſe fl.igitium ſcortari hominem adoleſcentulum, 3 * 

5 aue; 

For Vouth to Wench and Whore is not a Sin. 1 

| | | | | 

The wiſeſt of the Heathen Sages were of the ſame Mind: Sohn . be 
lowed common Whores to go publickly to thoſe that hired then F 2 
(a), and encouraged the Athenian Youth to empty their Luft up 51 | 
theſe, to hinder them from making Attempts upon the Wives and a Art 
Daughters of his Citizens. Philemon has elegantly expreſsd thr WG 


Lawgiver's Deſign in the following Fragment (5), wt a 
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FPO d' & draslas evees dv3ewres, SlAwy* 
e 3d Atyuo1 Ter” Idav mea Begſov, 
Anus, © Zed, meryma, x) Tuner, 
(Kat por ALYev THT £510 depooy, [Eonop). 
Mecluw ö N Ve ο,)ο, 
7 3 y 2 7 , 
Tires T Eyol]as Þ dvaſuatay Quory, _ 
 Auarreyo]as T' a5 © un Tegonkov by, 
Fiji Teluivoy yuueukds I) v 
Ko rg 9 1ad]eio xevas whas: 
Ecaon yuurel, wh SandlnSis, a be 
Oda ev “AU TUſXaves N R 
Tlos 1 Sues. cot tra a? &vewſuln 
Eis 6CoAls* &0TFhd Noor N g ud eas 
AxuiTud, dd Ales, 8d" UTagrayn' 
A' eU ws BA TV, X TUNVBY TRoTor* 
Fs Mx Neg.; diuwlav ALY, ej, 51 g 


Cato the Roman Cenſor was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from 
the known Story, that, meeting a young Nobleman of Rome coming 
out of the common Stew, he commended him for diverting himlc!t 
in that Place, as we read in Horace (c), | | 


Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornice, mae night 
Virtute eſto, inquit, ſententia dia Catonis, r Em 
Nam ſimul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, ots we 
Huc juvenes æquum eſt deſcendere, ——— bemſel 
= | 3 5 ey fre 
When from the Stews a certain Noble came, Ihe is 
This, ſays he, was the Heav'nly Cato's Theme, bout 


Go on brave Youth, and may you e'er ſucceed, _— 


And never be abaſh'd to own the Deed ; (a) 6 
oy a) Plutarchus Solone. (b) Delphis. (e) Lib. I. Sat. ii. v. 31. 3 


6& hen 
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„When Luft and burning Love ſwell ev'ry Vein, 
* *Tis lawful to come here, and quench the Flame. 
| H. H. 
rhear to mention other Inſtances, the Teſtimony of Cicero being 
&.icnt to confirm what 1 have ſaid, when he challenges all Per- 
to name any Time, wherein Men were either reprov'd for this 
ice, or not chuntananc'd in it (4): Nor can it be wonder'd, that 
athens allow'd themſelves this Liberty, when the Jews look'd 
t as lawfull 3 they were indeed forbidden to commit Adultery, 
{ Fornication alſo was prohibited under ſevere Penalties, but theſe 
« Grotius (b) obſerves) were thought to concern only Women 
heir own Nation, their Law not extending to Foreigners 4 and 
find accordingly that publick Stews were openly tolerated a- 
mgftthem, and Women reſiding there taken into the Protection 
de Government, as appears from the two Harlots that contended 
it a Child, and were heard in open Court by King Solomon (c): 
me Fewiſh Women were not permitted to proftitute their Bo- 
+: and therefore ſtrange, or foreign Women, are ſometimes ta- 
n for Harlots, as When Solomon adviſes his Son to embrace Wiſdom 
d Underſtanding, that they may keep him fromthe STRANGE 
man, from the STR ANGER, which flattereth with her Words 
; and to arm him againſt the Allurements of Harlots, He tells 
m, The Lips ofaSTRANGE Woman drop as an Honey-comb, and 
Mouth is ſmoother than G; but her Eud is bitter as Wormmood, 
% Two-edged Sword (e). The Athenians, as in many other 
tings, ſo here had the fame Cuſtom with the Jews ; for tho? ſe- 
cr: Penalties were laid on ſuch as defhl'd Women that were Citi- 
ens of Athens, yet Foreigners had the Liberty of keeping publick 
eus, and there Harlots were for that Reaſon, like thoſe amongſt 
ke 7ews, call'd Zeyar, ſtrange Women. 5 
The Harlots of the primitive Ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of 
odeſty as afterwards ; for they never went abroad bare-fac'd, 
it, as was the Cuſtom of other Women, cover'd themſelves with 
eis, or Maſks : Nor were they allow'd (as ſome think) to proftt 
te themſelves within the Cities (): which Cuſtom ſeems to have 
ken deriv'd from the Eaſtern Nations, for we find Tamar in Geneſis 


bea Veil, and fitting in an open Place by the Way ro Timnath: But, 
may be, her Deſign in placing her ſelf there was only, that ſhe 
night meet with Fudah, or his Son, whom ſhe defir'd to entice to 
Ir Embraces: We find however, that in after Ages, when Har- 
ws were certainly permitted to reſide in Cities, they us'd to poſt 


Ihe is loud and ſtubborn, her Feet abide not in ber Houſe ; now is ſte 
dont, now in the STREETS, and lieth in wait in every Cor. 


— 


— — 


TY 


ul. 16. (4) Proverb. VII. 4, 5- e) Proverb V. 2, 4 (f) Chry- 
us ceitante Crotio in Matthæi cap. V. 27. (g) Cap. XXXVIII. 15. 
; 7 ner 


„ when ſhe had a mind to appear like a Harlot, covering her ſelf 


nemſelves in the High- ways, as Places of reſort; in Solomon's Reign 
Wc) frequented the Cities; for, ſpeaking, of an Harlot, he ſaith, 


4) Orat. pro M. Cælio. (b In Matthei cap. V. 27. (c) I Reg, 


= 
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ner (4): Yet ſome Ages after, when tis certain they were no more 


Cha 


were | 
reſtrain'd from abiding in Cities than in Solomon's Days, they re. Lev, 
ſorted to Places of general Concourſe out of them, ſuch as High dung 
ways, eſpecially where ſeveral Ways met, and had Tents erected be (at 
wait in for Cuftom ; hence (to omit other Inſtances) thoſe Word vice. 
of Erechiel, Thou baſt built thy high Place at every Head of the 1, Mi; is ir 
and haſt made thy Reauty to be abhorr'd, and haſt open'd thy Feet to +1, e, 
one that paſs'd by, and multiply'd thy Whoredoms (b.) Again, 7, gent 
buildeſt thine eminent Place in the Head of every Way, and mabeſt ih] Hach a 


Place in every Strett (c. At Athens the Harlots chiefly frequent: { 
the Ceramicus, Sciros, and the old Forum, in which ſtood the Ten 
ple of Venus TIe&rSnwos, where Solon permitted them to profti:y;þ 
themſelves. They alſo very much frequented a certain Frm if 
that part of the Haven Piraeus which was call'd (co@ ways) ih! 
Porticoz the Parts whereof are thus deſcrib'd by Fulivs POνẽ 
Feile, To! tures Is wen, au nN, N Tat. AM 
in other Ports there were commonly great numbers of >tews, aff 
hath been obſerv'd in the precedent Book. | 1 

In ſome Places Harlots were diſtinguiſh'd from other Women 5 
their Apparel; whence thoſe Words of Solomon (d), There mes bin 
a Woman with the Attire of an Hrlor, and ſubril of Heart. What (orff 
of Habit this was, is not certain; but if the Athenian Cuſtom wii 
this, as in many other things, taken from the Fews, we may conf 
clude that their Whores wore flower'd Garments ; for the Aten, 
Law-giver, thinking it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh Women of innocent 
Converſation from Harlots, by ſome open and viſible Mark, or 
der'd that thoſe ſhould never appear abroad but in grave and mn 


rite) 


T:'S.4 


(1 CK 


deft Apparel, and that the reſt ſhould always wear flower'd GarWWhers 
ments. Hence Clemens of Alexandria hath remark'd, that «« j:2Mrzinful 
tive Slaves are known by their Stigmata r Thy woty aaid's fed, fre 
xvucot T4 av3iopela, ſo flower d Garments are an Indicati 0 MW: hay 
Hurlot (e) The ſame- Law was enacted among the Locr7s bY thei 
Zeleucus, as we are told by Diodorus the Sicilian ; and was alſo ob vould 
ſerv'd at Syracuſe, as we learn from Phylarchus in Athenzus (F/. F;, 
tho' Harlots were tolerated in the Grecian Common-wealth, vet th. AA: 
were generally infamous, and conſiſted cheitly of Captives and oth*Mf H 
Slaves. Hence it was forbidden by the Laws of Athens to derive t& 
Name of an Harlot from any of the ſacred Games, as 4:b-.1I i, e. 
hath obſerv'd from Polemo's Deſcription of the Acropolis: when Pt 
that Author ſeems to wonder, how it came to paſs that a certall 
Harlot was call'd Nemea from the Nemean Games (g). o ren 
Corinth is remarkable for being a Nurſery of Harlots, there »*WMnlit; 
ing in that City a Temple of Venus, where the readieft Method Hef Mar 
gaining the Goddeſs's Favour, was to preſent her with beautiful UamWMompar 
ſels, who from that Time were maintain'd in the Temple, and pb conv; 
ſtituted themſelves for Hire; we are told by Strabo (5), that theft ma 
Bed | — —— Wick an; 
(a) Proverb, VII. 11. ) Cap. XVI. 25. (e) Ibid. com. 3 nem fe 
(4) Proverb VII. 10. (e) Pelzp, lib. III cap. II. () Def 
ſoph. lib. XII. (g) Vide Archeolog. hujus lib. I. cap. Ds Serve. (a) 


erg 


(h) Lib. VIII. 


— 
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were no leſs than a Thouſand there at that Time. Hence xoezy 3:d- 
Yup, to aft the Corinthian, is cTazeevay, to commit Forvication, accord- 
ting to Heſyrbius. AzoC1dCav, neo C1%y and gorrixiC a are uſed in 
the ame Senſe, the Lesbians and Phanicizns being infamous for this 
Vice. AeoC1dCay alſo ſignifies an impure way of Kiſſing, whence 
tis interpreted by the ſame Author, re, avdes comn]euey* and 
1gCrds is expuunded Awxdret, an Hariot. The Corintbians were 
; gentiler ſort of Harlots, and admitted none to their Embraces, but 
uch as were able to depotite a conſiderable Sum, as we learn from 
riſtopties (a), 


Ke Tas d eTaieas pact Tas KoewSlagy, 
O N avTds Tis Tens wv Tun, 

Oo mewtyer F vev' 8dy 5) ., 
Toy TewrTroy euTas EVIUs ws THTOY . 


s gave Occaſion to the Proverb, 


3 


Ou Tavns ares is Koa Foy d. 


Which Zzerace has thus tranſlated, 
Non cuivis kommum contingit adire Corinthum 
To co/.nth ev'ry Perſon cannot fail. . 


fone rate reſerit to the famous Corinthian Strumpet Lais, and 
thers aſiign other Reaſons. Their Occupation indeed was very 
Wczinful, inſomuch that thole, whom Beauty and Parts recommend- 
Wed, frequently raiſed great Eſtates: A remarkable Inftance hereot 
have in Phiyne, who offered the Jhebans to rebuild the Walls 
0 their City, when demoliſhed by Alexander, on condition they 
ould engrave on them this Inſcription, , 


AAEZANAPOE ANEEKAVEN ANFETHEE AE SPYNH 
H ETAIPA, | N 


i.e. Theſ: Walls were dembliſe d by Alexander, but rais'd by 
Phryne the Harlot. 


Wo render their Converſation more agreeable to Men of Parts and 

W ality, they frequently employed their vacant Hours in the Study 
WW Mathematicks and other Sciences, frequenting the Schools and 
W-ompany of Philoſophers. Aſpaſia, Perictey's beloved Miſtreſs, us'd 
converſe with Socrates, and arrived to ſuch a pitch in Learning, 
at many of the Arhenidns reſorted to her on account of her Rheto- 
Ick and Abilities of Diſcourſe ; the moſt grave and ſerious amongſt 
lem frequently went to viſit her, and carried their Wives with 


„ 


(2) Plat. Act. I. Sc. II. 


1 them 


— — — — as 


the Men who convey'd him, told all they met and diſcours'd witly 
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them, as it were, to Lecture, to be inftrufted by her Convert: Jew 
on; Pericles himſelf uſed her Advice in the management of publ. 
Affairs; and after his Death, one Lyſicles,a filly and obſcure Club the 
by keeping her Company came to be a Chief Man at Atben, ter 
Several other Examples of this ſort occur in Authors, as of „n Ho 
chianaſſi the Colophonian, who was Plato's Miſtreſs ; Hepyllis, wADaug! 
converſed with Ariſtotle till his Death, and bore him a Son cal 
Nicomachus; laſtly (to mention no more) Leontium, who frequent 
ed Epicurus's Gardens, there proſtituting herſelf to the Philoſopher 
eſpecially to Epicurus (b). 


"CHAP. . 
Of the Confinement, and Employments of their | 


Vomeg. 


ſpecially, (ſaith (c) Plutarch) were naturally jealous, clownd 

iſh and moroſe towards their Women, not only theif 
Wives, but their Slaves and Concubines; whom they kept lo ſtrich 
ly, that never any one ſaw them beſide their own Family: Whelf 
at home, they were cloyfter'd up; when they took a Journey, they 
were carried in Coaches, or Waggons, cloſe cover'd at the Top and 
on ail ſides: Such a Carriage, my Author tells us, was prepar g 
for Themiſtocles, when he fled into Perſia, to keep him Secret; ſo thaf 


4 D H E barbarous Nations, and amongſt them the Perſicn: of 


Wher 
7720 
Wom 
gabi 
; | ap to ke 
upon the Road, that they were carrying a young Grecian Lady ouf ir C 
of Ionia to a Noble-man at Court. 7 
By the manner of Plutarch's relating this Story, it may be pers 
ceiv'd that neither he, nor his country-men the Greeks, approved 
of the Severity uſed by» barbarous Nations toward their Women 


yet themſelves, tho' remitting ſomething of the Perſian Rigor, kept 


their Women under ſtrict Diſcipline, and were no leſs excelld bf Pane] 
the Romans in their Behaviour to them, than themſelve; ſurpaſſeh he af 
the Barbarians; for whereas the Roman Women were allowed to 4 ; 
preſent at publick Entertainments, and to converſe with the Gueltsg 
and were complemented by their Husbands with the beft Room$ 
in their Houſes; thoſe of Greece rarely, or never appear'd in ſtrangq; 
Company, but were con fined to the moſt remote parts of the Houle(1, : 

To this end the Grecian Houſes were uſually divided into 108 Tn.; 
Parts, in which the Men and women had diftin Manſions aſſign 4 . Lac 
The Part wherein the Men lodged, was towards the Gate, and call 4 FIR. 

(4) Plutarch. Pericle. (b) Atheneus lib. XIII. cap. v. ſub finn als 
(e) Themiſtocle. (d) Cornelius Nepas præfat. in vitas excellent. Impeti (4 
ä BY 


forum, We 


= N } 
F dy; 
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iy Je, or pve 3 the Part aſſign'd for the Women was term'd 
u iu, VWwarkevitrys, Or Yuν⁰EÜuo iris, it was the fartheſt Part 
ofthe Houſe, and behind the ayan, before which there were alſo 
ather Parts call'd megHowes and megawwaroy. The Sons of Prim 
n Homer, were all plac'd by themſelves, and ſeparated from his 
Daughters, who liv'd in more remote Places (4), 


ANN Ts Sy Ter 1u0to Souoy rfeUtaAANE THAW, 
 Eeono” aiduanc: TEeTVY io), auTae &Y ms 
TT:yTH#ovT' EVS dro Fecoto Aidoro, 
IIA NMH JInnulor tn Fa Is mails 
Kot" vro Tletwdjuol? ag H, ALY 010 1 
Kueaor d eTeewdIty evayliot Elo awansy 
Ad toe Teryion FLAz uo en Aidoro 
TAngio: dAAnAGr PeſunpWo ——— 


At Priam's Royal Palace he arriv'd, 
In which were fifty beauteous Rooms contriv'd 
Of poliſh'd Stones, by one another joyn'd, 
And theſe were for his marry d Sons deſign'd; 
Twelve gawdy Rooms were built with equal Art 
O'th* other Side, but theſe were ſet apart 
For Priam's Daughters. 
H. He 
Where it may be obſerv'd, that the Women's Chambers are call'd 
7:y401 F2A21401, As being plac'd at the Top of the Houle ; for the 
Women's Lodgings were uſually in the uppermoſt Rooms, as Eu— 
#:hius remarks upon this Paſſage (b), which was another Means 
to keep them from Company: Hence Helen is ſaid to have had 
ter Chamber in the loftieft Part of the Houle (c), 
H eg v-Log030y FaAayuor ris Sia yuncurtoy. 
Into the upper Chamber Helen went. 


denelope appears to have lodg'd in ſuch another Place, to &hich 
ſhe aſcended by a zAluaZ, whence the ſame Poet, 


KA dd” viinnlw xaTCnoaro vio Sepuotos 


By a long Ladder came down from her Room. 


This Word ſignifies a Stair-caſe, but in this Place may as well denote 


2 Ladder, which ſeems to have been us'd in thoſe Days, when ar- 
chitecture was not much underftood ; whence Antigone in Curipides 
calls out to her Guardian to help her up (d). 


' (4) lad. C. v. 242 (b) P. 409. Ed. Baſil, (c) Nliad. V. v. 423. 
0 Plæniſſ. V. 103. = 45 
X 4 
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Oeceys ru, o ee Y, 
Nia ye d Nuueαν 
Tlodog tyv05s E7417TtAAGY. 


Cha 


Reach out your Hand, and help me up the Ladder. 


Theſe upper Rooms were ſometimes, eſpecially at Lacedæmon, ca; 
Za die, or 4a, which Words being diftinguiſh'd only by t 
Accent (the Uſe whereof ſeems not to have been known by the ar 


Newt 
cient Grecians) from d, Eggs, are thought by ſome to have mir; 


irgir 

fired occaſion to the Inventors of Fables to feign that Caſtor, Polar. & her 

Helena and Ciytæmneſtra, were hatch'd out of Eggs, when they werà ber, 1 

born in one of theſe Lofts, or upper Chambers, 1 

The Women were ftraitly confin'd within their Lodgings, (uch| 
eſpecially as had no Husbands, whether Virgins, or Widows (2 
whereof the former were moſt ſeverely look'd to, as having le(s FA 
perience in the World, Their Apartment, which was call'd 7242: 
v, Was uſually well guarded with Locks and Bolts, whence 4:4 
memnoy in Euripides deſiring Chytæmneſtra to go home, and look a4 
ter the Virgins, which, he tells her, were by no means to be leit 
in the Houſe alone, receives this Anſwer (6), 

2 end 

Ouest Tar F)OT1 BoveurTat KAAWS, the & 

prove: 


They're cloſe kept up in their well-guarded Lodgings. 


Sometimes they were ſo ſtraitly confin'd, that they could not pas 
from one Part of the Houſe to another without Leave; whence 414 
rigone in Euripides obtains her Mothers's Leave to go to the Top oft 
the Houle to view the Argian Army that beſieg'd Thebes ; not- 
withſtanding which her Guardian ſearches the Paſſage, for fear anyi 
Perſon ſhould have a fight of her, which, he ſays, would be a Re- 
flection upon her Honour, and his own Fidelity. The old Mans, 
Words are thus addreſs'd to the young Princeſs (c), 
| But v 
no lor 
dy ſo 
Keeps 
ly to 
their 
thane 
Wive 


N xA&y8v ores, AvTryomn, Sd mare), 
ET 0s ultne TagyFerards HAITAY _ 
Meile, mweAdIgor q ts dige ware 
STedTBUL Ida A, FHETLauTE Oaks, 
ETigis, ws di Tecucgeuviow FiCop, - | 
Mn Tis Tor ty TeiCo gavTaCerur, 
Kapol & Favor gavahos ws Herr , 


> 7 


To d ws &v4an. | 


But you, Antigone, my royal Charge, 
The blooming Glory of your Father's Houſe, 
Stir not, tho' ſuffer'd by your Mother's Leave 


. Harpocration, (b) Ipbigen. in Aulid. v. 728. (e) Fuipid 
hn wk rg ne] 


Some 
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Some time from your Apartment to with-draw, 
And to aſcend the Houle's lofty Top, 

From thence the Argian Forces to ſurvey, 

But ſtay till firft I ſee the Way be clear, 

That by a Citizen you be not ſeen; 

For that would much refle&t upon my Care, 
And from your Royal Honour derogate. 


New-marry'd Women were almoſt under as ſtrict a Conknement as 
Virgins; Hermione is ſeverely t prov'd hy the old Woman that waits 


mher, for appearing out of Doors, Which was a Freedom, ſhe tells 
her, like to endanger her Reputation (a), 


AAN c eig, unde our Souor 
IIa. roche, An 71% axle NI 
IIe de pen Seay r d ogwwlin, TeKvovs 


Go in, nor ſtand thus gazing at the Doors, 
Left you lament the Scandal you'l} procure, 
Shou'd you be ſeen before che Hall t appear. 


nander, as cited by Stob.eus, (5), ſays expreſly, That the Door of 
the avan was the fartheſt a marry'd Woman ought to 0 50, and re- 
proyes one for exceeding thoſe Limits, 


Tes 7 74e 5 opus CC cee, Nu, 
al F M,. e. 58 * Jex 55 
EN ifa vuν,jỹjmjẽ- Vevouls” o¹α s. | : 


You go beyond the marry'd Women's Bounds, 
And ftand before the Hall, which is unfit; 
The Laws do not permit a free-born Bride 
Farther than to the Doors o'th' Houle to go. 


put when they had once brought a Child into the World, they were 
no longer under ſo ſiriet a Con fine ment, whence Ahr, a Mother, is 
y lome deriv'd v F wy) rn, from her being no longer under 
Keepers (c). Yet what Freedom they then enjoy d, was owing whol- 
to the Kindneſs of their Husbands, for ſuch as were jealous, kept 
their Wives in perpetual Impriſonment z whence a Woman in Aviſto- 
jhanes makes this Complaint of the ſeyere Treatment the Athenian 
Wives met with (d), 


Tat Yu Hrg. 

Teegyid as CMSANAETIY nden, NN, 
Tung nuds, 2 TEST Mo iu 
Teegzot, Horte une Tots 91,015, Kube. 


—— EE 


(4) Andromache, v. 376, < b)Serm. LXXII. (e) Eymalogici AuBor, 
(4) The ſmophor. p. 774. Ed. Amſtelod. But 
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| ſhoul- 

But ſtrictly us poor Women they Confine | Char] 
Within our Chambers, under Lock and Key, That 
Make uſe of Maſtiffs, Goblins, any hing nalty 

That may Adulterers affright, — H. in Ext 
: ind a 


However Husbands might be of a better Temper, yet it was loo den publi 
as very undecent for Women to gad abroad; whence we find fee yhict 
proverbial Speeches and Alluſions, intimating the Duty of Wives t It 
ſtay at Home. Such is that cited by Euſtaibius out of Euripides ( lope h 


EySdy yunearoy % map" oixirars ny CO. 
Women ſhou'd keep within Doors, and there talk, 


To the ſame Purpoſe was Phidias's Emblem repreſenting Fenus tread 
ing upon a Tortoiſe (b), which carries its Houſe upon its Back. 

When they went abroad, or appear'd in publick, they cover'd their 
Faces with Veils; as we find of 7e.ceJope, when ſhe deſcended from} 
her 5 to converſe with the young Gentlemen that courted 
her (c), | 


The! 
Ne! 


II i dre gn N epizero0 ia ,u= d, 
c \ / .. 08 
Tin pat e SaF uo TEeye + mura TonTl0, 
/ / / 

Are Tagadaev 9% mn h eg Kendeuyd. 


Then from her Lodging went the beauteous Dame, 
And to her much expecting Courtiers came, 
There veil'd betore the Door ſhe tooJ. 


The Veil was fo thin, as that they might ſee through it; which 
appears from theſe Words of Jphigeuia (d,, 


Ey@ 9 a:n]ov pa id El, 
ENA, deApov TeToy elriplu Yo4e9iny 


Og Yu m 


Seeing my Brother thro' my thinneſt Veil, 
J took him by the Hand, who now is Dead: 


To prevent all private Aſſignations, Solon enacted, that no Wits 
or Matron (for he took not ſo much Care of Virgins, who were al: 
ways ſtrictly confin'd) ſhould go from Home with more than thre: 
Garments z nor ſhould carry with her a larger Quantity of Meat 
and Drink, than could be purchas'd for one Obolus; nor a Pacher 
of more than a Cubit in length. He farther order'd, That ſh: 


— 


1 7 


(a) Liad. b. P. 429. Ed. Baſ, (5). Plutarchus de præcept. connub . **? 
. (c) odhſſ. ö. v. 208. (4) Euripid. Ipbigen, Tuur. v. 372. 


mould 
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ſhould not Travel in the Night without a lighted Torch before her 
Chariot. Afterwards it was decreed, at the Inftance of Philippides, 
That no Woman ſhould appear in publick undreſs'd, under the pe- 
nalty of paying a Thouſand Drachms. This Law was carefully put 


in Execution by the Officers call'd, ywarzoripuor and Aua ο be,, 


and a Tablet; containing an Account of the Mulcts thus incurr'd, was 
publickly expos'd in the Ceramicus (a), upon a 1ane-Iree (mAgTaAvG) 
which ſtood there. | 


It was likewiſe cuſtomary for Women to have Attendants, Pene- 
pz has Eewo Maids with her () in Homer, 


* 7 , 1 28 as 
25 an, e ανν Vapwic TIYanteTa, 
5 5 e ro » c/ 
Oux oin' 41d Th YE % dpFironor bu novo. 


She ſaid, and from her Chamber trait deſcends, 
Two Maid: upon her Perſon wait. 


W Theſe ſeem to have been Women of Age and Gravity; whence Ho- 
ner preſently ſubjoyns, EN 


* 1 5 c , 
 Augitoa@ SS as e] enaTie dt πνάẽ. 


A Maid, whoſe Years a riper Judgment ſhew'd, 
On either fide t' attend the Lady ftood. 


Nor did theſe Women attend their Ladies when they went Abroad 
only, but kept them Company at Home, and had the care of their E- 
ducation, when young, and are therefore call'd Tegel. Nor were 
Women only appointed to this Charge, for Antigone, in the fore-cited 
| Tragedy of Euripides, has an old Man for her Governour. It was 
likewiſe frequent to commit Women to unuchs, who perform'd all 
the Offices of Maids, and were uſually entertain'd by Perſons of Qua- 
ity 5 whence Phadrias ſpeaks thus to his Miſtreſs (c), 


— — Eunuchum porro dixti volle te, 
Qui ſole utuntur bis reginæ. 


An Eunuch Boy was your pecuſiar Choice, 
Since on great Ladies they do chiefly wait. 


The ſirſt that made Eunuchs was Semiramis (d) The barbarous 


Nations were ordinarily much fonder of them than Greeks (e), who 
look'd upon it as an inhuman piece of Cruelty to uſe Men after that 
Manner; Phocylides has left a particular Caution agaialt it (F). 


[oo 


(a) Attenews, Lib. VI. cap. ix. Pollux, Lib. VIII. cap. ix. Heſychius 
voce radlav©@. Euſtatbius in Iliad. . (b) Odyſſ. loc. cit. (c) le. 
rentii Eunuch. Act. I. Sc. II. (4) Ammianus Marcellinus, Hift. Lib XIV. 
(c) Philoſtratus vit. Apollonii Tyanci Lib. I. cap. xxi. (F) V. od : 1 
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Maud a» Twudoyivoy mor? TE&uVHV Reotyn Keys x | 
0 

Nor ever Caſtrate a brisk, vig'rous Touch Wl the 
; marry 


The primitive Ages us'd their Women agreeably to the Simplic. (3s Ch 
tyof their Manners, they accuſtom'd them to draw Water, to key get 
Sheep, and feed Cows, or Horſes. The rich and noble were taken MWmor® 
up with ſuch Employments as well as thoſe of inferior Quality; Re. Acco 
becca, the Daughter of Bethuel, Abraham's Brother, carry'd a Pitcher, He Pl 
and drew Water (4); Rachel, the Daughter ot Labay, kept her b. wh 
ther's Sheep (b); Zipporah, with her ſix Sifters, had the Care 6 
their Father Fethro's Flocks, who was a Prince, or, which in th{+ 
Times was an Honour ſcarce inferior, Prieſt of Midian (c). The 
like may be obſerv'd of Andromache, Hector's Lady, in Home, 

where that Hero thus beſpeaks his Horſes, 
Sal Js Te. Y Ov Hees, x) Alvor, Adr Te Ts, 
Nw: H F noptd by) i, WW ware moralw 
Ardezgueyn, $vyaThe wiydantoess HTI Y , 
Tul xf TEITECNDI Me TUE tInKey, 
OC T' eyniogoaca mitly 37s Fouls Gομ,e (e). 


My mettled Steeds, Xanthus with yellow Main, 

Pod ugus, you, who fl-etly beat the Plain, 

Fihon, who furiouſly ſuſtain'ſt the Fight, _ 
And Lampus thou, whole Flanks are ſ{zek and bright ; 
Now lee my Corn you carefully repay, 
With Courage bear the Labour of the Day; 

Since my dear Wife, when you inclin d to Fat, 
Hath mingled ſtrength'ning Liquor with your Meat. 


J. 4 | 


The moſt common Employments of Women were ſpinning, wear- } 
_ ing, and making all forts of Embroidery, or Needle-work ; Inftar- | 
ces of this Nature are too numerous to be recited in this Vlace, | 
for ſo conftantly were they taken up in theſe Buſineſſes, that moſt | 
Houſes, where there was any Number of Women, had Rooms let | 
apart for this end, which. ſeem to have been near the Women's 
Apartments, if not the ſame ; for Pollux enumerating the different 
Rooms in Houles, after he has mention'd vuν⁰˖ũupu toy, prefently | 
adds, 15ay ανν,u O-, Taaaomey 3s , tHe, 


Women had likewiſe ſeveral other Employments, the Proviſion of IF .. * 

all Necefſaries within Doors being uſually committed to them. g c 

ſhall not infift on Particulars, but only obſerve in the laſt Place, wy, 

that their Uſage was very different according to the Temper of their . ; 
—_ ons pes 6 

[4 


(d) Geneſ. XXIV. 15, (b) Ibid. XXIX. 6. (e) Exod. II. 15. l — 
(4) Niad, 0. v. 183. (e) Vide Comment, noſtrum in Zerbe. v.91 10 
; de | : eee NY | | l- 
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Husbands or Guardians, the Value of their Fortunes, and the Hu- 
mour of the Place, or Age they liv'd ir. 

The Lacedemonian Women obſerv'd Faſhions quite different from 
zu their Neighbours ; their Virgins went abroad bare-fac'd ; the 
marry'd Women were cover'd with Veils; the former deſigning 
25 Charilus reply'd to one that enquir'd the Reaſon of that Cuſtom) 
to get themſelves Husbands, whereas the latter aim'd at nothing 
more than keeping thoſe tliey already had (a), We have a large 
Account of the Spartan Women's Behaviour in the. following Words 
of Plutarch (b), © In order to the good Education of their Youth, 
« which is the moſt important Work of a Law-giver, Lycnurgus 
went ſo far back as to take into Conſideration their very Con- 
« ception and Birth, by regulating their Marriages ; for Ar iſtotle 
% wrongs the Memory of this excellent Perſon, by bearing us in 
Hand, that, after he had try'd all manner of Ways to reduce the 
Women to more Modefty, and SubjeQion to their Husbands, he 
vas at laſt ford to leave them as they were; becauſe that in the 
W © Abſence of their Husbands, who ſpent a great Part of their Lives 
ain the Wars, their Wives made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes at 
home, and would be treated with as much Reſpett as if they had 
been ſo many Queens; but by his good Leave it is a Miſtake ; 
W © for /y:1rpus took for that Sex all the Care that was poſſible. For 
an Inftance of it, he order'd the Maidens to exerciſe themſelves 
SF © with Running, Wreſtling, throwing Quoits, and caſting Darts, to 
*the end that the Fruit they conceiv'd might take deeper Root, 


„and withal that they might be more able to undergo the Pains of 
* Child-bearing; And to the end he might take away their over- 
great Tenderneſs and Nicety, he order'd they ſhould appear na- 
© ked as well as the Men, and Dance tov in that Condition at their 
* ſolemn Feafts and Sacrifices, linging certain Songs, whilſt the 
young Men ſtood in a Ring about them, ſeeing and hearing them: 
© In theſe Songs they now and then gave a Satyrical Glance upon 


* ſung Encomiums upon thoſe who had done any gallant Action, 
and by theſe means enflam'd young Men with an Emulation of 
their Glory; for thoſe that were thus Commended went away 


„brave and well ſatisfy d with themſelves; and thoſe that were 


 Rally'd, were as ſenſibly rouch'd with it, as if they had been for- 
* mally and ſeverely Reprimanded ; and ſo much the more becauſe 
the Kings, and whole Senate ſaw and heard all that paſ'd. Now 
* tho" it may ſeem ſtrange that Women ſhould appear thus naked in 
* publick, yet was true Modefty obſerv'd, and Wantonneſs exclu- 
% ded; and it tended to render their Converſation tre? and unre- 
* ſerv'd, and to beget in them a defire of being Vigorous and Active, 
* and fill'd them with Courage and generous Thoughts, as being 
allow'd their Share in the Rewards of Virtue as well as Men. Hence: 
came that Senſe of Honour and Nobleneſs of Spirit, of which we 


. ˙ OY) WO CORR = e Ü—.ü . WT or os CBE An 


(a) Plutarchis Apophthegmat, Laconicis. () Lycurgos 


6c 
1 


— — —ͤ—e 


have 


| „grow ſtrong, and ſpread itſelf into healthy and vigorous Bodies, 


* thoſe who had misbehav'd themſelves in the Wars; ſometimes 
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& have an Inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, who, be- Nie suf 
* ing told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, That the Women 6% 
c of Lacedzmon were they only of the World, who had an Empire Nhemſel 
„ ver the Men, briskly repartee'd, that there was good Reaſon, Noers, 2 
* For they were the only Women that brought forth Men Laſtly, che N Mar 


* publick Proceſſions of the Maidens, and their appearing na! ed in he Ar) 
te their Exerciſes and Dancings, were Provocations and Baits to ſtir Wenera 
* up and allure the young Men to Marriage, and that not upon MW The 
e Geometrical Reaſons, as Plato calls them, (ſuch are Intercft ard Mind E 
* Equalicy of Fortune) but from the Engagements of true Lore 
“ and Affection. 
Afterwards, when Lycurgus's Laws were negleQed, and the . 
th had degenerated from the ſtri& Virtue of their Fore-fathen, 
their Women alſo were ill-ſpoken of, and made uſe of the Freedom, 
which their Law-giver allow'd them, to no good Purpoſes ; ind. 
much that they ate cenſur d of unlawful Pleaſures, and branded by eise 
Euripides, as cited by Plutarch (a), with the Epithet of ν W mei 
7. e. poſſeſs'd with furious Love of, and, as it were, running nil Whimnus 
after Men, 
: : lf 
C H AP. XIV. R 


Of their Cuſtoms in Child-bearing, and Manains 
Inf, ANtS. a | | 


5 Hoſe who deſir'd to have Children, were uſually very libe. 
ral in making Preſents and Offerings to the Gods, eſpecial- | 


ly to ſuch as were thought to have the Care of Generation: 
J ſhall not trouble the Reader with à particular Account of the 
Names of theſe Deities, and the manner they were Worſhip in; 
but it may be requiſite to Obſerve, That the Athenians invok'd on 
this Account, certain Gods call'd TeiTordTopes, or Teroa. 
Who theſe were or what the Originat ion of their Name, is not es: 
ly to determine; Orpteus, as cited by Phanodemus in Suidas, makes 
their proper Names to be Amaclides, Protoctes and Protocleon, and 
will have them to preſide over the Winds; Demo makes them to be 
Winds themſelves; but what Buſineſs the Winds, or their Gover- 
nours have in Generation, is difficult to imagine. Another Author 
in the ſame Lexicoprapher telis us, their Names were Cortus, Br/t- 
reus and Gyges, and that they were the Sons of Ovegy3s and I", 
Z. e. Heaven, and Farth, Philochorus likewiſe makes Earth their No- 
ther, but, inſtead of Heaven, ſubſtitutes the Sun or Apollo, tor their 
Father; whence he ſeems to account as well for their being accounted 


— 


— 
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de Superintendents of Generation, as for the Name of Terrora- 
085, for bring immediately deſcended from two immortal Gods, 
themſelves (ſaith he) were thought TeiTo: rares, the third Fa- 
rs, and therefore might well he efteem'd the common Parents 
Mankind, and from that Opinion derive thoſe Honours, which 
he Athenians paid them as the Authors and Preſidents of Human 
2neration (a). | | . 

The Goddeſs, who had the Care of Women in Child- bed, was 
ld Ezaedye, or Eianfye ſometimes Ed, as in the Epigtam, 


Moy Soy Ead Ig; 
Exguytcs 


You'r paſt the Pargs, over which Flentho reigns. 


he is call 'd in Latin Llucina. Both had the ſame Reſpects paid hy 
Women, and the ſame Titles and Epithets. Elithyia is call'd by 
mus (b), | | | 


— Aenyor FnAvTEEr AY. 


The ſuccouring Deity in Child-birth, 


bal ſpeaks in the ſame manner of the Latin Goddeſs (Y, 


Gravidy facils Lucina pue lis. 


Lucina kind to Teeming Ladies. 1 

| | 1 

| — 85 . . . . , AG 

ie Woman in Theocritus invokes Elithyia (a), - VI 
| | | | 1 4 

11 9727 „ LA 

EVN  Eledyay <Cuoaro AUTH WNW. « 8 


For there thy Mother t' Elithyia prays 
To eaſe her Throws, — _ 


The Roman Women call'd for Lucina's Aſſiſtance 3 whence Ovid, 
u voto parturientis ades. by x 


| You kindly Women in their T74vail hear. 


eral other Things are common to both. As Elithyia was ftyl'd =_ 1 ' 
% Enarwy 35, IN] Gee, rs ſo likewiſe Lucina was "Pp 
red with various Appellations denoting her Care of Women. Their 
Names indeed appear to have diſtinct Originals, yet both have Re- 
tion to the ſame Action; for EIAH U is deriv'd $3 F Nπ , 
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(a) Vide Suidam, Erymologici Auctorem, Phavorinum, Heſycbium, &c. 
Piemſiaci. (c) Faſt. Lib. II. (4) Idyll. C. 


| from 
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from coming; either becauſe ſhe came to aſſiſt Women in Labour, or 
rather from her being invok'd to help the Infant bd es 72 ea, 
to come into the Ligbt, or the World; Lucina is taken from lux, 
Light, for the ſame Reaſon, according to Ovid, 


Tu nobis lucem, Lucina, dediſti. 


Lucina, you firſt brought us into Light. 


The Greek Name @&@5905x, ſometimes attributed to this Godd-%1 
is of the ſame Import with the Latin Lucina; being deriv'd Yr. 3 
0's Over, from bringing Lipht, becauſe *twas by her Aſſiſtance, that 
Infants were ſafely deliver'd out of their dark Manfions, to erioyl 
the Light of this World. In Alluſion to this, the Greek and Lat 
Goddeſſes were both repreſented with lighted Torches in theid 
Hands; which Reaſon ſeems far more natural than that which ſong 
aſſign, viz. 371 Yuueglv & 19w % Toe eoilv at wdtyss, That tf 
Pain of Bearing Children is no leſs exquiſite than that of Burning (a). | 
Who this Fliiby/z is, Authors are not well agreed: Some vill 
have her to be an #yperborean, who came from her own Country :4 
Delos, and there aſſiſted Latona in her Labour; they add, Thatthif 
Name was firſt us'd at Delos, and thence deriv'd to other Parts of 
the World (O. Olen the firft Writer of Divine Hymns in GreectY 
makes her the Mother of Cupid ; whence it might be inferr'd, ig 
was the ſame with Venus, were not Pauſanias (who cites this Paſſagg 
of Olen) againſt it, when he brings this as a different Account Ol 
Cupid's Deſcent from that rceceiv'd one of his being Vemus's Son (N 
The ſame Poet, cited by the ſame Author 4), will have her to bd 
more ancient than Sarum, and the ſelf-ſame with Tzwewwn, whit 
is the Grecian” Name for Fate Others make her the ſame with Fur%g 
Dian, the Moon, &c. What appears moſt probable, is, That a8 
the Je yeYe-FAvzr, i. e. thoſe Deities who were thought to have a" 
Concern for Women in Child-bed, were call'd Flithyie, and Lucin: 
for theſe are general Names, and ſometimes given to one Del 
ſometimes to another. 1 ä 
Juno was one of theſe Goddeſſes; whence the Woman thus 174 
vokes her, | | | | ö 


Juno Lucina, fer opem.— 
Juno Lucina, help, aſſiſt the Labour. 


There are ſeveral remarkable Stories concerning Funo's Powe! 1 
this Affair, whereof I ſhall only mention that about Alcmens, 1 
having incurr'd this Goddeſs's Diſpeaſure, by being Jupiters 
ſtreſs, and being with Child by him, Sthenelugs Wite being liken e 
with Child it the ſame time, but not ſo forward as the other; Fu 


——_— 
— 


(a) Pauſawias Arcadicis, p. 443. Edit. Hanov 


5) idem Amici. pl 
31. (e) Beo1icy, Pe 281. (d) Arcadicu, p. 487. 
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fr | obtain'd that he, who ſhould be fit ſt born, ſhould rule over the 
other; then alter'd the Courſe of Nature, cauſed Euryſtheus to be 
horn of Sthenelus's Wife, and afterwards Hercules of Alemena; whence 
Hercules was always ſubje to Euryſtheus, and undertook his famous 
Labours in Obedience to his Commands. 

The Daughters of this Goddeſs were employ'd in the ſame Office, 
ind dignify'd with the ſame Title, as we find in Homer (a), 


Os; d Gray wdiveoay ton BLAGE of) ywparrdy 
Aetuy T9 Te TEHHEIOL poyoroiot Eine FYU, 
Heng vuydliees ud wdlvas ty soan 

Ng o&el oSwint Sayer win Area ac 


Such racking Smart Atrides felt, ſuch Pain, 
As pregnant Wives in Labour do ſuftain, 
Which Funo's Daughters th'-Elithyie give, 
As both to Child and Mother a Relief, 


The Moon was another of theſe Deities, inſomuch that Cicero will 
have Luna the Moon's: Name in Iatin, to be the ſame with Lucma. 
Nor was it without Reaſon, that the Moon was thought one of the 
deities that had the Care of Child-bearing, Since as ſeveral Philo- 
ſophers are of Opinion, her Influences were very efficacious in car- 
rying on the Work of Generation (5). 


Diana being commonly reputed the ſame with the Moon, Was 


likewiſe thought to bear the ſame Office, as we find in Horace, who 
having invok'd celeſtial Diana, proceeds thus (c), 


Rite maturos aperire partus 

Lentis Ilithyia, were matres, 

Sive iu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genitalis: | 

Diva, prodicas fobo'em patrumque 

Proſperts decreta ſuper jugandis 

Femints, prolifque nova feract 


Lege maritis. 


Propitious Aithyia, thou, whoſe Care 
Preſides o'er, Child: birth, lend a pitying Ear, 
Prolifick Wombs defend and blels, | ö 
May they conce ive, and in their ſue have Succeſs; 
| Let Laws and Statues' of the Wiſe EY 
Promote, enjoyn, encourage Marriage-tyes, 
And may our Senators agree | 
T* enaQt good wholſome Rules ſor Bridal Sympathy: 
Whether we thee Lucina name, | 
Or whether Luna, ſtill the ſame 


(4). Hiad. X. v. 269. (b) Cicero de Nat. Deor, lib. II. 6) Carmine 
deculari, | 


—— 


Y W' invoke. 
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w' invoke, we humbly crave thy influence and Aid, 
With blooming Joys to crown the Rites of th' nuptial Bed, 
| . 


The ſame Poet in another Place has attributed the ſame care to this 
Goddeſs, not in her Celeſtial Capacity, and as bearing the ſame Cha- 
rafter with the Moon, but as frequenting theſe lower Regions, and 


traverſing the Woods (4), 


Montium Cuſtos, nemorumque Virgo, 

Que laboranes utero. puellas 

Ter vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva . 


Goddeſs, to whom belongs each Hill, each Brake, 
Where frighted Deer their Covert make, 
Triple Diana, who doſt hear, 

And help Child-bearing Women after the third Pray'c. 


Hence ſhe is called in Theocritus, proyoroxCy, the common Epithet 1 
of Elithyia, ; { Sf 4, 


Azad TH gα e woyorbxO©- Aged Br. 

Orpheus gives her divers other Titles relating to this Affair (b), 
Lacie, Judd Ke, Sed Sixluye, d 
NIivoy Emagwye, x) wdivay dpurle, 


Avoid oe, Oc. 


The Epithets eaeop5ess ołgeH C/ &, We, which denote the gνỹ 


of Life and Light, being likewiſe attributed to Proſerpina, make it | an 

ſeem that ſhe was alſo thought to be concern'd for Women in La- Wl «en 

bour; which cannot appear ſtrange, if we confider her as the ſame | urge 

Goddeſs with Diana, who, being in three different Capacities, as con- | 

verſant in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, has three diſtin Names: ln R. 

Heaven ſhe is SAU, the Moon; upon the Farth AgJeus, Diana; in | 

Hell, Tleegoep0v1, Proſerpina; whence are thoſe Epithets, whereby | 

the Poets denote her three-fold Character, as 7e{oggC©;, triformi, | 

tergemina, with ſeveral others. | 15 = 4X. 
One End of invoking theſe Goddeſſes was, that the Women might 

be deliver'd without Pain, which was thought an infallible Token of 

the Divine Favour z whence Theocritus, in his Encomium of Ptolemy, BR. 


4 


reckons it as an extraordinary Bleſſing, that his Mother Berenic? 
brought him into the World without Pain (c), | 


— Se de, aizzunle H TNαſͤ⁊W, 
Alu ITA αE H h Bege vl 


— — — 


* 


* (a) Lib. 111 Od. Xxii. (5) Hymno in Pianam. (c) Ilg. v. 56% I (4 


Ch. 


BB. 
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Kai os Koa d[iTaars Brio PEO IAG £6v)]et 
Org of wares, d: wei dis d 
EY S 8 ELAN ,˖ E Avail wvoy 


Ai FuyeTh; BiCarnuiua wdtveory, 


H e 0 e o¹ie TAEISAT0, dd deg Tdy|wy 
Nodurtay x4Ti; bs wehwns 


But Berenice hath theſe Births outdone, 

She brought great Prolemy as great a Son ; 

Firft Coos danc'd thee, thee, Mankind's Delight, 

She took thee at thy firſt approach to Light: 

For there thy Mother to Lucina pr ay'd 

To eaſe her Throws, and found a ſpeedy Aid; 

She came, ſtood by, and Gently /oos'd her Pain, 

Thy very Birth was eaſy as thy Reign. 8 | 
Mr. Creech: 


Nay, ſo great an Opinion had they of this Favour, that the Gods 
nere believed to vouchſaſe it to none but the Chaſt and Virtuous, 
whence it came to be looked on as a convincing Proof of a Woman's 
Honefty. Thus we find in Plautus (a) that, when Amphitryon ex- 


preſſes his jealous Thoughts concerning Alcmena, this Argument is 
dfer'd to allay his Paſſion, Ros 


Maren tum -. Te | 
Neque gementem, neque ploramem noſtrum quiſquam audivimus; 
Ita profectò ſine dolore peperit. 1 5 


1 N 1 i * 
8 : _ | 9. | 1. $* | , T5 
Your Wife is brought to bed with Eaſe, ſince none 


Hath heard ſo much as Groan or Sigh come from her. 


another Token of Divine Favour was thought to be conferred, 


hen they brought forth Twins; 


o 


which happening to Alemena, was 


urged as another Proof of her Innocence (5), 


BR, Ego faciam, tu idem ut aliter prædices, 


- * 
* 
11 Es 


Amphitruo, piam © pudicam eſſe tuam uxorem ut ſcias z 


De ea re ſigna atque argumenta paucis verbis eloquar ; 


Onniym-primun, Alcumena geminos peperit filils * (dicere, 


AM. Ain tuos geminos? BR. Geminos. AM. Dii me ſervent ? BR Fine me 


Vt ſcias tibi, tuæque uxori Heos eſſe omnes propitios. 


BR; Tu wipe away Aſperſions, and declare 


By a ſure Token, Sir, my Lady's chaſt, 


You'll not then falfly in the leaft ſuſpett, 
That ſhe hath injur'd or defil'd your Bed: 


Sir, ſhe hath brought forth Twins. AM. Twins ſay you ? BR. Ves, 


. 
—_— 


eee 


K 


8 A. Bless 


(.) Ampbiir zone. Act. V. Sc. I. (5) Ibidem- 
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AM. Bleſs me! BR. I'll this proteſt, to ſhew that You vives 
And my good Miſtreſs are the Care of Heav'n. ; uf 

| 6 * 7. 41; vio 

| FEET 5 | | ghen, 
They had likewiſe other means to procure an eaſy Delivery; onto C 
of which was, to hold in their Hands Palm-branches, Tokens of ſo Tha 
and Conqueſt, and uſed as Emblems of Perſons raiſed from greà conc 
Afflictions to Proſperity z it being obſerved of that Tree, that He At 
hanging of heavy Weights upon it is a means to cauſe it to brauchadert 
out to a greater height. Latona, when brought to Bed with ,, No 
made uſe of this Expedient to eaſe her Pain; whence Theopnis thuWraſhec 
beſpeaks that God (4), | OED Nativi 


— . — Je A Tolvie Ae, 
o - paduing yeeoly eparoapin. 


When bandling Palm Latona brought you forth. 


Home, likewiſe mentions Zatona's travelling near a Palm-tree ), 


Tl T ty Oęroyin, + I xegvan evi Anno, zeophy 
, 57 x »/ . 
Ke es dung. OeYs * Kui tov 0% Joy Munit. 
2 7 3 me ol / IE 
 Aſxolato gouivinCr, ur lvoroio eggs. ied b 


What Tides of Bliſs do ſport: about thy Throne; 
What Joys do in eternal Circles run, ( 


L ator4, who haſt ſuch a Daughter, ſuch a Son? 


Diana, Queen of Woods, fhe there bears Sway, 
Apollo's Reign great Empires do obey; _ 

Her Birth Ortygia boafts, the God was born 
Under a Palm-tree, Delos to adorng © 

Jnopus nigh, peep'd up with ſwelling Tide, 4 
And in curd Surges ſmilingly did glide. . 


Tt is obſervable that the ancient Aibenians uſed none but Nen - wid 


wives; it being forbidden by one öf. their Laws, that Women, The Z 
Slaves, ſhould have any concern in the Study, or Practice of PVHCT Ns th 
This proving very fatal to many Women, whoſe Modeſty ſuffer NH 
them not to entruft themſelyes in the Hands of Men, one Apr0iiPodies 
diſguis'd herſelf in Man's Cloaths and ftudy'd Phyſick under a cee Cor 
tain Profeſſor called Herophilus; where having attained to a com}WÞ1 the 
tent Skill in that Art, ſhe reveal'd herſelf to her own Sex, why on, 
greed with one Conſent to employ none beſide her. Hereupon emp. 
reſt of the Phyſicians, enrag'd at their want of Buſineſs, indie The 
her before the Court of Areop2gnr, as one that corrupted Mes do 
Mics . 98 : "I 
rg 

(4) Gnom. v. 5, (%) Hymn. in Apellin. v. 14. 55 


Wipe 
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vives. To obviate this Accuſation ſhe diſcover'd what Sex ſhe was 
; upon this the Phyſicians proſecuted her with great Eagerneſs, 
s violating the Laws, and encroaching upon the Men's Prerogative z 
when, to prevent her Ruin, the principal Matrons of the City came 
to Court, and addreſs'd themſelves to the Judges, telling them, 
That they were not Husbands, but Enemies, who were going to 
© condemn the Perſon to whom they ow'd their Lives”. Upon this 
he Athenians repealed the old Law, and permitted free Women to 
ndertake this Employment (a). 

No ſooner was the Child brought into the World, but they 
aſhed it with Water; whence Callimachus, ſpeaking of Fupiter's 
Nativity, has theſe Words (6), | 


EySe e d Hh, e pSYdAy dTiSHIXA)O KEATON 
AuTixe Cie poor v Sa], & xs Tio 

/ L 1 ou 
Avud]a XuTA@TuUTeE, TeEv I) EI yewTa Adadis 


As ſoon as you was born, and ſaw the Light, 
Your Mother's grateful Burthen and Delight, 
She ſought for ſome clear Brook to purify, 
The Body of ſo dear a Progeny. 


cophron alſo deſigning to expreſs the Murder of Cilla and her Son 
Uiunitus, Which was effected as ſoon as the Child was born, ſays they 
lied before the Boy was waſhed or Suckled (4), | 


Ir dM der, Y yapdvdIes pew 

Tis AaFegruues ToreriO weuſuWor 
Sx0pvo uUανj wiltl, mts AqQUERS 24 yay), 
Tlely S oY elcts You YHUTAWTH ego ww. 


A ftol'n Embrace ſent Cillu to the Fates 
With her Munitus, the young Baſtard-brat, 
Who both were kill'd nigh unto /lus's Tomb, 
Her Grandfather, before the Child had been 
Cleans'd from the Iſue of the ſpurious Birth. 


The Lacedemonians bathed their new-horn Infants, not in Water, as 
was the Cuſtom of all other Countries (ſaith Plutarch in his Life of 
lycurpus) but Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion of their 
odies; for they had a Conceit, that weakly Children would fall in- 
to Convulſions, or immediately faint upon their being thus bach'd; 
on the contrary, thoſe who were of a ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitu- 
tion, would acquire a greater degree of Firmneſs by it, and get a 
emper in proportion like Steel in the quenching. _ 
The next Action obſervable is, cutting the Childs Navel, which 
as done by the Nurſes, and called apaxyſouie (d. whence aroſe 
— —— —— — 


(4) Hyginus Fab. cclxxiv. ( Hymno in Jovem v. 1 4. ( c) andre 
319. ubi conſulendus Meurſi Commentai ius. (d) Suidas in ĩ ſta 7 
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the proverbial Saying, 3ugzAvs os s HeTun]n, i. e. Thy Navil i 
not cut; which is as much as if we ſay, You are an Infant and ſcarc, 
ſeparated from your Mother. There was a place in Crete called on 
phalium, from 5upants, a Nevil, becauſe Fupiter's Navil-ftring wy 
cut there; whence Callimachus ſpeaks to him thus (a), 


Tiſdus rot , Soluov, ar dugancs* wv Edv 
/ 4 
Ougdaov pelemeila Teidov taxes Kud ores. 


Then the Nurſe wrapped the Child in Swadling-bands, left it 
Limbs, being then tender and flexible, ſhould happen to be diftor 
ed; only the Spartan Nurſes were ſo careful and experienced, that 
without uſing Swadling-bands their Children were ftreight and we 
proportioned, Their Management of Children differed likewiſ 

from all the reſt of the Grecians in ſeveral other Inſtances, for © the 
« uſed them to any ſort of Meat, and ſometimes to bear the want of 
<* jt, not to be afraid in the Dark, or to be alone, nor to be froward, 
% peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally in other Countrie; 

e thro? the impertinent Care and Fondneſs of thoſe, wha look ti 
* them. Upon this account Spartan Nurſes were frequently hire 
* by People of other Countries; and it is reported, that ſhe why 
& Suckled Alcibiades, was a Spartan (b)“. 

To return, new-born Infants were at Athens commonly wrapped 
ina Cloth, wherein was repreſented the Gorgon's Head, becauſe that 
was deſcrib'd in the Shield of Minerva, the Protectreſs of that City; 
whereby, it may be, Infants were committed to the Goddels's Care. 
Another End of it might be, to put them in mind, when arrived at 
Men's Eftate, that they were to imitate ſuch noble and generoy; 
Examples as were there repreſented ; or to be an happy Omen 
their future Valour; for which Reaſons it was likewiſe Cuftomary 
to lay them upon Bncklers ; thus Hercules and his Brother Jpbiclz 
were plac'd by Alcmena (c)) | 


Heauatia Hille tov]e roy, & Mided'TiS 
Aaxplua, N vurrt viwTeegv lj 
AugoTigas AsTard, N ELTANTASER N-, 
XN eic K nie tr danid\a, Tar IN 
Augilevor andy imAov dreoaurdbas Teo 


Alcides ten Months old, a vig'rous Child, 
Alcmeng fed, and laid him on a Shield, 
( The Shield from Pterelus Ampbitryo won, 
A great, auſpicious Cradle for his Son) 
With younger Jphiclus of human Race, 1 
No part of him was drawn from ove's Embrace. 
Ws 06 85 a 7 Vä 


"Une 2 


Jovem. V. 44. () Plutarchus Lycurgo. (c) Tleoerii 
: 28 „ Ibe 
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The Lacedemonians religiouſly obſerved this Ceremony; whence 
Nonnus (a), | 


a * 
* - Aaxovid's o Yuveukes 
Tits wd\tvso iv £7" UKUXA0U0: Bowidgs 


On a round Buckler the Laconian Dames 
Lay down their Burthen of Child-birth —— 


n other Places they placed their Infants in a Thing bearing ſome 
Refemblance to whatever ſort of Life they deſign' d them for. No- 
thing was more common than to put them in Vans, or Convenien- 
cies to winnow Corn, in Greek, Aixva, which were deſigned as O- 
mens of their future Riches and Affluence (b). This was not al- 
ways a real Van, but commonly an Inſtrument bearing the Figure of 
it, but compos'd of Gold, or other Materials. Thus Callimachus tells 
us, Nemeſis placd young Jupiter in a golden Van (O, 


Se 5 xoipuoty Aſgica 


Aixvo evi yeuotw. 


In agold Van Nemeſis laid you to Sleep. 


One Thing more is to be obſerved concerning the Athenians, before 
ve diſmiſs this Head, vix. That it was a common Practice among 

them, eſpecially in Families of Quality, to place their Infants on 

Dragons of Gold; which Cuftom-was inſtituted by Minerva, in Me- 

mory of Ericbihonius, one of their Kings, who had Feet like thoſe 

of Serpents, and, being expoſed to the wide World when an Infant, 

was committed by that Goddeſs to the Cuſtody of two vigilant Dra- 
| ons ; Euripides has largely accounted for this Ceremony, when he 
| ſpeaks of Creuſa's Son, whom ſhe bore to Apollo (d), 


Os d nad ye, 
Texte u otxors d, dmwey ns 864g 
Eis Taumnv die, L nuvden Jed, 
Keesoa' xdilivnoy ws Favs ulvey 
Kolang i eyrTimny© cures Nw KUKAG, 
Tlesyovoy veer Cole a, N Te HYNES 
Fei No Ne-  n Ale bn 
Sue , quaaras cwuaTCr, 
| Ara Segxor]es, magFevous AYAoueldt 
Aldi oaul ay” ive Egex Fed as £44 
New® Tis bay optoy os Xevonaareis 
Teegev TA. EE 


(2) Pionyſiacis lib. XLI. (b) Erymologici Auctor. Callimacbi Scholia- 
| flesin verſum ſequentem. (c Hymno in ꝓovem. (d) Ion. v. 15, 
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The Time, ſhe reckon'd, being out, a Boy 

She was deliver'd of, the which ſh' expos'd 

In the ſame cloſe, convenient Receſs, 

Where the brisk God her Maiden-fruits had cropt 3 

In a round Box ſhe there the Infant left 

To periſh, as the ancient Cuſtom was; 

Experienc'd by old Erichthonius. 

Since him, Minerva to Aglaurus gave, 

That ſhe might with her Siſters bring him up, 

Two Dragons being Guards; the Cuſtom hence 

Is by Erechtheus's Daughters thus obſerv'd 

To nurſe up carefully and Children tend 
Entwin'd within the Folds of golden Serpents; 


J. 4 


The Poet has likewiſe given us the ſame account of this Cuſtom 
towards the latter end of this Tragedy (4). 

On the fifth Day after the Birth, the Midwives, having firſt Puri: 
fied themſelves by waſhing their Hands, ran round the Fire-hearth 
with the Infant in their Arms; thereby, as it were, entering it into 
the Family, and putting it. under the protection of the Houſho1d 
Gods, to whom the Hearth ſerved inftead of an Altar; hence th: 
Day was called Agguragioy nuae's or (which was the more uſual 
Name) Au@iSeopma. It was celebrated as a Feſtival with great Ex 
preſſions of Joy. They received Gifts from their Friends; if the 
Child was a Male, their Doors were decked with an Olive-garland: 
if a Female, with Wooll; in token of the Work-Women were to be 
employ'd about. The Cheer conſiſted of divers ſorts of Things; 2 
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mong which xexCcn, Cole wort, was always one, which the Athenin 
Midwives us'd to adminifter to: Women in Child-bed, as conducing 
to create Milk. The whole Ceremony is deſcribed in the following 


Verſes of Ephippus, cited by Aibenæus (b). moſt of which, ſome Va _ 
rieties in the Reading excepted, the ſame Author Cites in anothes fer d 


"Gy out of Eubulus (c), 


8 


Ex eſſa rag 

Od Seh Th &5 621 e 7 Jeb, 
Ov u ger pays ume x as due 
AuaiSeguio %%, e cy ols vouiCeTau 
OmT]av TS TUgs Nepp or noi v Titus, 

E. eu r e papayer WYAcLT Lvl, 
Ilviyav 76 TAX ev d uta, 
TIAAEU 76 e ler x; * N Ness 614 9, 
Koivn 76 Xvallei 140, Ji onTita, 
Ihe v TOAAds , me CHQWS, 
III re Ts TOAAQs KUAIKAS erer ; 


the ſ. 


— 


(a) v. 1427. (6) Lib. IX. cap. ii. p. 370. Edit Coſeah, (c) Lib. II. (a) 
Cap. N 65. | | FL 8 Agel 
| DET e But koi 


a4 
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But what's the Reaſon that no Crown is plac'd 
Before the Doors, nor grateful Victim lain, 
Whoſe frving Fat delights the ſmelling Senſe, 
When th” joyful Amphidromia are kept; 

In which is toited Cher/oz:fian Cheeſe, 

And Colewort ty'd in Bundles ſeeth'd in Oyl, 
And Linnets, Doves, Thruſhes, and Cuttle-fiſh, 
And Calamary drels'd, and eat in common, 

And Polypus's Claws with Care procur'd 

To drink em down amid their leſs-mix'd Cups. 


| The ſeventh Day was likewiſe honour'd with Feſtival Solemnities, 


is Day Was call'd £CHo dtc, The Reaſon why the Child's 
ame was impos'd on this Day, was 674 rie Th GoTHetd, 
:cauſe by this time ti:-y began to conceive Hopes that it would live; 
r weakly Infants T& TAdNa dyampdTar T9 Ths £CSepuns, commons 
lie before the . ſeventh, as we are inform'd by Ariſtotle in Harpocra- 
n (a). | | 


NN need, natalis, Birth-day, becauſe ſolemniz'd in Memory 
the Child's Nativity. The ſame Day was kept every Year after 
wing the Child's Life. The ſame Day was alſo obſerv'd by the 
ws for their Circumciſion, as hath been remark'd by the ancient 
tterpreter upon the following Paſſa ge of Terence (b):; 


porro autem Geta 

Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit: 

Porro alio autem, ubi exit puero natalis dies. 
Others nam'd their Children upon the tenth Day after their Birth, 
1 which alſo they invited their Friends to an Entertainment, and 
fer'd Sacrifices to the Gods. Euripides mentions this Cuſtom (c): 

Tis 0s Hrn & edu Tov wILETEY 3 
What Mother on the tenth Day nam'd you? 


he ſame is alſo mention'd by Ariſtophanes (d): 


Ou dex lu rere 2%, 
* 3 7 A i 
Ka 78 T wane maudiw vwn Ss Yu. 


On the tenth Day I offer'd Sacrifice, 
And, as a Child's, her Name impos d. 


— 1 


(a) Vice EC Sousvopiyove (b) Phormion, Act. 1. Scen. I. (c) 


Agei fragment, v. 14. (4) Avibus p. 564. Edit. Amſtelodam. 
1 | — 8 Some 


hat being the Time the bild was commonly nam'd : To celebrate 


dome kept the eighth Day after the Infant's Birth, calling that the 
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Some will have the Tenth to be the ſame with Aneidesute, b. 
(however ſome Perſons might joyn the two Solemnities) they wer | 
commonly diſtin ; To celebrate this Day was call'd Szx47lw g 
SexdThu v , dex ν enaca (4). | 
It may be obſerv'd, that, when the Child receiv'd its Nam: 
whether upon the tenth, or any other Day, a conſiderable Numb 
of Friends were preſent. This Cuſtom was not only obſery'd b 
the Grecians, but at Rome, and in moſt other Parts of the World 
the chief End whereof ſeems to have been to prevent Controverſie 
that might afterwards ariſe, when the Child came into Buſine( 
and was under ſe veral civil Relations, if his Name was not certain 
known. | | 
The Child's Father uſually impos'd the Name. There was aL; 
at Athens, whereby Fathers were authoriz'd to give Names to thei 
Children, and to alter them as often as they pleas d (6). In imp 
ſing Names they obſerv'd no conftant Rule, yet it was common to 
chooſe ſome of their mot eminent Anceſtors, whoſe Name they de 
fired ſhould be continu'd to Poſterity, as an Honour to themſelve 
and their Family, and a perpetual Remembrance to ftir up thei 
Children to the Imitation of great Examples: Thus we find the 
Names of Pyrrhus, Philip, Ptolemy, &c. preſervd in ſeveral of their 
Succeſſors ; Ulpian ſpeaks of Proxenus deſcended from one Harm: 
u, and the Father of another (c); Plutarch ſays, Thucydides was the 
Son of Olorus, who deriv'd his Name from one of his Anceſtors d 
Ariſtophanes makes Callias both the Father and Son of Hipponicusſ(e 


Feſtors 
his Fat! 
origina 
whence 
Homer 


Iarrbylxos Kanais, ads Irix Kannids 


Laſtly (to trouble you with no more Inſtances) we are afur dh 
Euſtatbius, that this was a Cuſtom of very great Antiquity f,: 

The ſame ſeems to have been frequent in moſt other Nations: Few 
of the Koman Families but what afford continual Inſtances of this 
Nature. Hannibal the Carthaginian bore his Grandfather's Name 
and we find Zachary's Friends in St. Luke's Goſpel ſtrangely ſurpriz d, 
| when his Son the Baptiſt was call'd John, becauſe none of his Rel. 
tions were known by that Name. | | 

The Actions of Parents were frequently perpetuated by the Names 
of their Children, as Euſtathius obſerves (g): So Cleopatra, or ta- 
ther Marpiſſa for Euftathius and the old Scholiaſt are of different 
Opinions herein) was call'd Halcyone, becauſe, when ſhe was raviſh'd 
by Apollo, her Mother was no leſs afflicted than the Halqon is wont 
to be for the Loſs of her Young (6) ; 1 


2 
Anger 
todu 


(a) De his diebus videndi Pollux lib. I. cap. I. Ariſtoretes Hiſt. N occa 
Animal. lib. VII. cap. XII. Heſychius, Suidas, Harpocration, Erym N rg 
logic Auctor, Phavorinus in vv. (% Demoſthenes Orat. adv. Þ%0 WY him 
tum re ovouuaTog, (c) Schol. in Demoſthenis Orat. de male obita ! — 
legatione. (d Cimone. (e) Avibus, (f) Nliad, i. p. 441. Edit. (4 


1 


Bal. (g) Niad. i. p. 513. („) Niad. i. 557. 
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Tl 9 TT & weyarcuot meine x, merve mirng 
Aaxxuorlu xaritoroy Emwyujor, L vet ae awThs 
MnTne, AAuovos Tohumev3%0; oirov Eyuod, 
Ka, dre jv Exdigyos dvienacs oiCos AAA 


Halcyone the Maid her Parents call'd, 
'Cauſe Halcyon like her Mother much bewail'd 
Her wretched Fate, when by Apollo raviſh'd. 


Fellors Son Scamandrius was nam'd by the Trojans Aſtyanax, becauſe 
his Father was 7% actos ayat, the Defender of the City Troy; for the 
original Signification of d yet is no More than a Saviour, or Defender, 
phence the Gods are commonly call'd avax7:s: The Story is in 
Homer (a), | 1 
| Auad” euninorC xiv awrn 

TIaid” em xoaroy ty s0* 41 aAG@eg va, vHTIOV al ros, 
ExToetd lu dlyamnrv, dx n0r ge Kan, 

Tey p EXT Kanterre ExaudrSewy, awry of dAAVE 
AgueyaxT', olg  *rvsro INA ExT@p. 


The royal Babe upon her Breaft was laid, 

Who like the Morning Star his Beams diſplay'd : 
Scamandrius was his Name, which Hettor gave 
From that fair Flood, which lion's Wall did lave; 
But him Aſtyanax the Trojans call, : 
From his great Father, who defends the Wall, ö 
| N | Mr. Dryden. 


Uyſſes was call'd Ofvarttds, Pig d yas Far A,, from the 
Anger of his Grandfather Autolycus, as Homer reports, when he in- 
toduces Autolycus thus ſpeaking to Vlyſſes's Parents (b), | 


TayCeds ipds, SuyaThe Te, 2i de 57% 37] ven ano 


FloAAotoiv 3 tywys ol vardules Tod" tx vw 

5 » , / 
Ardedoiw nds yuuutity dve x ove TeAVCOTHERY, 
To Od ves avoy. tw £7wVv(hevs 


Son, tis my Pleaſure that my Grandchild be, 
(And, Daughter, you obſerve too what I ſay) 
Ulyſſes call'd, *tis that I'd have his Name, 
Becauſe, when much enrag d, I hither came. 


Men's own Actions, Complexions, or Condition frequently gave 
occaſion to their Names: Thus Oedipus was nam'd e 79 oder 
4 rb, whence Seneca introduces an old Man thus ſpeaking to 
Mm (c), | 5 


(4) Iliad. &. 399. (6b) Odyſſ. 7“. v. 406. (c) ( Oedip. v. 812. 
8 _— bs 5 | Forata 
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Forata ferro geſſeras veſtigia, 
Tumore naſtus nomen ac vitio pedum. 


Your Feet were bord with Tron, from which Sore 
And ſwelling Tumor you receiv'd your Name. 


Achilles's Son was firf®call'd TIvpp2s, from his ruddy Complexion, 
or the Colour of his Hair; afterwards Neo7]oaewos, from nndertal;. 
ing the Management of the Tr0jay War when very young: To meat. 


on other Inſtances is needleſs; wherefore I ſhall conclude this Head 


with Plutarch's Words, wherein we have an Account of the Roman, 


as well as the Grecian Method in im poſing Names (a): Hence (ie. 
& from the taking of Cor ioli the chief City of the Volſcians) Cuius My: 
% cius had his third Name of Coriolanus: Whence it is manifeſt, that 
% Cazus was a perſonal proper Name; that the ſecond, or Sirname 
* of Marcius, was a Name in common to his Family; and that the 
„ third Roman Appellative was a peculiar Note of Diſtinction drawn 
& afterwards, and impos'd for ſome particular Actions, Fortune 
4 Shape, Feature, or Virtue of him that bore it: For thus alſo the 
1 Grecians in old Time were wont to fix an additional Character 
on their great Men for any famous Atchievement, ſuch as S, 
& 1. e. Saviour; and Kaaairtzos, Renown'd for Viflory ; or to exprels 
e ſomething remarkable in their Shape, or Features, as $45 ay, 
« Gorge belly ; and TevTos, Eagle- nos'd; as likewiſe upon account 
< of their Virtue and Kindneſs, as EuzgyeTns, a Benefactor; and 
© ÞiAdSApPIs, a Lover of his Brethren; or from their unuſual Fel 


te city and good Fortune, as EuSazuwy, Happy, a Name given to the 


& ſecond Prince of Battus's Family: Several Kings had Names ap- 
e propriated to them in Reproach and Mockery, as Antigonus that 
© of Awowy, i. e. one liberal only in the future, ſince he was alwars 
« promiling, but never came to performance; and Prolemy, who 
« was ſtyl'd Adyuvess, for the fond Opinion he had of his own i 
© ard Pleaſanneſs; This latter kind of Denomination by way of 
< Raillery the Romans did very muchidelight in; for one of the . 
4 yelli was ſirnam'd by them ArizSnuaros, becauſe he had for a long 
& time together walk'd about with his Head bound up, by reaſon of an 
&« Ulcer in his Fore-head : There are ſome, who even at this Vay 
« derive Names from certain caſual Incidents at their Nativity; 
e One, for Inſtance, who happens to be born when his Father is a- 
e broad in a foreign Country, they term Proculus; another born at- 
« ter his Father's Deceaſe, they ſtyle Poſthumus; and when 1wins 
* come into the World, whereof one dies at the Eirth, the Surviver 
js call'd Popiſcus: Nay, they uſe to denominate not only their Sy 
& Jas and Nigers, i. e. Men of a pimpled Viſage, or ſwarthy Com- 
« plexion, but their Cæci and Claudii, i. e. the Blind and Lame, from 
c ſuch corporal Blemithes and Defects; thus wiſely accuſtoming their 
* People not to reckon the Loſs of Sight, or any other bodily Mil- 
« fortune, as a Matter of Tgnominy and Diſgrace, but that the) 


— 


— = "F. 


(a) Marcio Coriolano. _ 
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© ſhould anſwer to ſuch Names without Shame, or Confuſion, no o- 
« therwiſe than to the moſt familiar Compellations“. A 

Sometimes they took a more compendions Way to diſpoſe of 
their Children, either killing them outright, or expoſing them in 
ome deſart Place, or elſewhere, to the Mercy of Fortune: To 
do the latter of theſe they term'd *r? , or ST [FE nor 
was it accounted a criminal, or blame-worthy Action, but per- 
nitted by ſome Law-givers, and expreſly encourag'd and command- 
ed by others: The Lacedemonransare remarkable for their Behaviour 
jn this Matter, for they allow'd not Fathers to nouriſh their Chil- 
dren when inclin'd to do it, but oblig'd them to carry all their new- 
horn Infants tocertain Tryers, who were ſome of the graveſt Men in 
their own Tribe, and kept their Court at a Place call'd tn, where 
they carefully view'd ſuch as were brought to them; if they found 
them luſty and well-farour'd, they gave order for their Education, 
1nd allotted a certain Proportion of Land for their Maintenance; but 
if weakly, or deform'd, they ordered them to be caſt into a deep Ca- e 
rern in the Earth near the Mountain Jaygetus, as thinking it neither 1 
ſor the Good of the Children themſelves, nor for the publick Inte- el 
Jeet, that they ſhould be brought up, fince Nature had both de- e 
1d them the Means of Happineſs in their own Particular, and of | 9 
being ſerviceable to the Publick, by not enduing them with a ſuth- | 6850 
dient Meaſure of Health and Strength : On this Account it was, that N 
new-born Infants were bath'd in Wine (a), as has been already ob- 
ſerv'd. The Place, into which the Lacedemonians caſt their Infants * 1,208 
was call'd ATo3tTo, whence v eᷓri dec is uſually taken for expoſing 1,68 
with a Deſign to deſtroy, whereas £x71-9:2% commonly bears a milder . ma 
Senſe, for many Perſons expos'd their Children, when they were With 
not willing they ſhould periſh, only becauſe they were unable to Wh 
maintain them; Daughters eſpecially were thus treated, as requi- 11 
ring more Charges to educate and ſettle them in the World than 5 1 
dons; whence the Say ing cited out of FPoſedippus, | . | — 14 
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A Man tho' poor will not expoſe his Son, 
But if he's rich will ſcarce preſerve. his Daughter. 


The Thebans diſlik'd this barbarous Cuſtom, having a Law, wherehy 
the Practice of it was made capital; ſuch as were not of Ability to 
provide for their Children, were order'd to carry them as ſoon as 35 
born to the Magiſtrates, Who were oblig'd to take care for theic | 
Maintenance, and when they were grown up, us'd them as Slaves, 
taking their Service as'a Recompenſe for the Charges and Trouble 
they had been put to (C)). oe Poet 

Children were uſually expos'd in their Swadling-cloaths, and laid 
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in a Veſſel; thus Ion was ex pos d by Creuſa (c), 


(a) Plutarchus Iycuigo. (b Alien, Var, Hiſt, lib. II. cap. VII. 
(©) Euripides lone v. 16. | | — Ar 
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Afrnyey xe 85 de for 
Eis ran avlew, Leg nurn Ter methin 
Keira, KdKlivnoy ws Favsmarey 11d-be 
Kotang & e ere KUkAge =» Ned A 
| | | | ng 10 
The Infant firſt ſhe in a Veſſel put, eds . 
Then in that Den, Where with the God before lige nia 
Her ſelf had lain, ſhe it expos'd to die. x6 
| | 111d DE 
Ariſtopbanes calls it ice, ſpeaking of Oedipus (a), 

— ATi yeroueroy — | 
Xeypor& WIG Se W ego. | 
'Tis ſometimes termed XUTET, whence yureiCey is the ſame yii 7 
SA, and xvreHνẽ ᷓ With EZ Oe (b). I 
- "NE Parents frequently tied Jewels and Rings to the Childre | 

they expoſed, or any other Thing whereby they might afterward 
diſcover them, if Providence took care for their Safety. AnothefM he 


deſign in thus adorning theſe Infants was, either to encourage ſuc 
as found them, to nouriſh and educate them, if alive; or to girt 
them humane Burial, if dead. The laſt of theſe Reaſons is affigne 
by Euripides ſpeaking of Creuſa (c) 


—— Hy «xs H XML) 
Texvw Tegod:la0" FAITE, ws H. 


Her coſtly Robe ſhe o'er the Infant caſt, 
And left it to expire. ——— _ 


Terence introduces Soſtrata aſſigning another Reaſon for this Pradtice 
when ſhe relates how ſhe had cauſed her Daughter to be expoſed 
to ſave her from her Husband Chremes, who bad ftraitly command 
ed, that ſhe ſhould be put to Death (4), = I 


— — Vt ſtulte & miſere omnes ſumus 
Religioſa', cum exponendam do illi, de digito annulum 
Detrabo, & eum dico ut una cum puella exponeret, 
Si moreretur, ne expers partis eſſet de noſtris bonis. 

We are all tender ſuperflitious Fools: 

So when ] firft deliver'd up my Child 

To be expos'd, I ftrait pull'd off my Ring, _. 

And dad the Man to leave it with the Girtf; arlo 

So had ſhe there deceas d ſhe ſtill had kepft = as 

Some pledge that would denote my former Love. 


f 2 3 1 
Ca) Ranis. (b) Heſychius. (e) Loc. cit. v. 26. (d) Heauton. Att 2 
Ty. Sc. Is . | 255 | Before 
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ze ore the concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſſary to add 
1 concerning the Purification of Women coming out of 
id bed; for during their lying there, they were looked on as pol- 
ed; whence the Athenians enatted a Law that no Woman ſhould 
ing forth in Delos, an Iſland conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe the 
ds were believed to have an Averſion to all ſorts of Pollution. 
ligenia in Euripides tells us, that no Perſon, who was guilty of 
urder, or had touch d a Woman in Child-bed, or a dead Corpſe, 
ld be admittid to Diana's Altar (a), 


— Be & ho 716 en) 257%, 
H NN, n re diy. Nee, 
Bo dee N, WIE ws . 


They, who by theſe Pollutions are defil'd ; 
By Murder, Child-bed, or hut touch'd the Dead, 

Let them as Things unhallow'd, be deny d 

T' approach Diana's Altar. 


When the fortietb Day came, the Danger of Child-birth being 
n over, they kept a Feſtival, call'd from the Number of the Day, 
n2e9x0565- At this Time the Woman, having been before puri- 
d by Waſhing, enter'd into ſome of the Temples, moſt common- 
Diana's, which from het Labour till that time, ſhe was not allow'd 
) do (5); here ſhe returned Thanks for her ſafe Delivery, and of- 
red Sacrifices. It was likewiſe the Cuſtom to preſent her Garments 
Diana, who acquir'd hence the Sirname of Xzr@yn (c); and Wo- 
en after their firſt Child, did farther offer their Zonæ to the ſame 
oddeſs, who was on that account called Abet yn,, and had a 
emple at Aubens dedicated to her under that Title (d). 


A 
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their different ſorts of Children, Wills, Tahe- 
ritances; the Duties of Children to their Pa- 
rents, &C. ” | 


HE Scholiaſt on Homer makes four different forts of Chil- 

dren. 1. Os yvno or, or iFeyeras,Children born in lawful 

Marriage. 2. Ot y65%, thoſe born of Concubines, or 
arlots. 3. Oi cbt, whoſe Fathers were not known, wherein 
hey were diftinguiſh'd from the former. 4 Ol i;, ſuch 


le... Apt. 


(4) Iphigen. Taur. v. 280. (þ) Cenſorinus de Natal. Cap. XI. (c) 
Wimachj Scholiaſtes Hymn. 1. (d) Apollonii Scholiaſtes. 
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as were born of Women, who, tho? vitiated before Marriage, wer 
ſtill taken for Virgins. This and other Diviſions of Children 1 ha 
paſs bv, only taking notice of three Sorts: | 

1. Tyiozor, lawfully begotten. E 6 

2. NH ot, born of Harlots, which Word in a large Senſe may co; 
prehend the three latter ſorts of Children before-mention'd, 

3. Oer, adopted. 

It will be neceſſary to add ſomething more concerning every on 
of theſe, Firſt, thoſe were reputed lawfully begotten, who wer 
begotten in lawful Marriage, which was meaſur'd by different Rule 
as the Affairs of every State requir'd : In ſome Places, whoever ha 
a Citizen for his Father, tho* his Mother was a Foreigner; in other 
thoſe alſo, who were born of free Women, when their Fathers wer 
Foreigners, paſs'd for Legitimate, and inherited the Freedom of th 
City they were born in, and all Privileges conſequent thereto My 
Common-wealths at tkeir firſt Conſtitution, and after great Loſl 
of Inhabitants by War, Plagues, or other ways, ſeem to have tal; 
this Courſe to repleniſh and ſtrengthen their Country with People 
but when that Exigence ceas'd and it became neceſſary to refirai 
the too great Encreaſe of free Citizens, they commonly enacted th 
none ſhould be efteem'd legitimate, but ſuch as were deſcended fro: 
Parents both Citizens (4); which order was diſpens'd with, or al 
rogated as oft as freſh Occaſions requir'd. This may be obſery 
at Athens in Pericles Time: For when Pericles was in a flourifhin 
Condition, and had Sons lawfully begotten , he propos'd that Solon 
old Law ſhould be reviv'd, whereby *twas order'd that they on 
ſhould be reputed true Citizens of Athens, whoſe Parents were bot 
Athenians; whereupon almoſt five Thouſand loſt their Freedom, an 
were ſold for Slaves: But Pericles himſelf afterwards, having loſt 
his legitimate Sons; ſo far prevail'd with the Athenians, that the 
cancell'd the Law, and yielded that he might enroll his natural Sa 
in the Regiſter of his own Ward by his paternal Name; which va 
a Thing the y6&0, natural Children, were uncapable of, as havin 
nothing to do with the Name, Family (h), or Eftate of their Father 
as neither were they allow'd to intermeddle in ſacred, or civil A 
fairs. For fear any Perſon ſhould infinuate ſuch Children into tl 
City-regiſter, wherein all the Citizen's Names were kept, they mad 
ſevere Scrutinies in every Burrough, which was term'd S1a-12154 
(e), whereby all Perſons not duly qualify'd, were ejected from t! 
City. There was alſo a Court of juſtice in the Cxnoſarges, a Place! 
the Suburbs of Athens, where.Fxamination was made concerning [uc 
Perſons, Nor were ſuch as had only one Parent an Athenian, tb. 
allow'd the Freedon of Athens, reputed. equal to ſuch as were 
thenians of the whole Blood; for, we find in Plutarch (d), tt 
when theſe perform'd their Exerciſes at the Schools within the Cit? 
thoſe of the half Blood, with the Foreigners, were only allow 'd their 
exerciſe at Qnoſarges, where was a Gymnaſium dedicated to Hercui'rich 
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(a) Ariſtoteles Politic, lib. III. cap. V. (5) Ariſtophanis Se 
aſtes Avibus. (c) Hurpocration. (d) Themiſtocle, 2 
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ho himſelf was illegitimate, as not being defcended from two im- 
mortal Gods, but having a mortal Woman for his Mother. Themi- 
les, my Author tells us, offended at his Reproach, perſwaded di- 
rers of the young Noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exer- 
ſe themſelves at Cynoſarges, whereby he ſeemed (ſaith he) with 
"me Ingenuity, to take away the diftinQion between the truly No- 
le and the ſtranger, and between thoſe of the whole and thoſe of 
he half Blood of Athens. But of this Pradtice I have treated more 
ugely in one of the precedent Books (4). 

There was never any Time that I know of (whatever ſome may 
retend to the contrary) when Illegitimacy was not reputed a Diſ- 
Trace 3 unleſs in thoſe Ages, wherein Men lived without Laws and 


of Uncleanneſs. Euſtathius will have Concubines and their Sons 
to have been as honourable as their Wives and Sons begotten in law- 
ful Marriage about the time of the Tr70jay War (6); tut the whole 
wurſe of Antiquity ſeems to be clearly againſt him, for I do not 
(nd one ſingle Inſtance in any ancient Author, which can countenance 
this Opinion: Tis poſſible indeed, that Concuhines might ſome» 
tim:s have greater Reſpect than lawful Wives, Baſtards than legi- 
mate Children; but that was owing to the partial Aﬀettions of 
Husbands, which Women by their ſuperior Beauty and Arts of In- 
ſnuation might gain, bat can by no means be attributed to the 
Mattic* of thoſe Times: The chief Reaſon Euſtathius alleges is, 
that Agamemnon Calls Teucer 50. Jog, when encouraging him to fight, 
which time it would have been very improper to have given him 
mprobrious Language. The Hero's Words run thus (6), 


TA res, oN KEDhAD, TeAdpurtt, X0iggys A 
Bara £705 d Kev T Qhws Aavaciot yernar 
Thee 76 0 TeAdunn, 6 c resge TvT Iv %a, 
Kei os b Tee db. & N νν,e G A %. 


Teucer you much lov'd Grecian Chief, advance, 
If you'd your Sire's, or Country's Fame enhanca; 
Without delay let ſome Exploit be done 

Worthy your Country, worthy Telamon, 

Who in your Nonage ſhew'd his gen'rous Care ; 

For tho of ſpurious Birth, he held you dear, 

At his own Table brought you up, — 


H. H. 


In which Words Agamemnon excites Teucer, the natural Son of Tela- 
Jun, to behave himfelf with Courage, by two Reaſons 3 Firſt, That 


ſo doing he would be inſtrumental in delivering the Grecians from 


Wiicic Enemies, who daily got Ground of them. The other, That 
ach an action would be a Credit to his Father, whoſe Honour he 


— — 


% Lib, I, cap. ix, (b) Ned. S, p. 599 Edit Bail (c) lia. vv. 
I | 


3 ought 


Government, allowing promiſcuous Mixtures, and all other ſorts 
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ought to have a more tender Concern for, ſince he had received (u;M; man 
extraordinary Benefits from him; as having, notwithſtanding h;Mp;rent 
Illegitimacy, been carefully educated, and that not in any remot des, W. 
Place, where he might have been neglected, but under T-lamoy Moll 
own Eye, and in his own Houſe. This is ſo far from eſtabliſhing s Mo 
Equality between legitimate Children and Baſtards, that it evidenM;d F. 
ly ſhews the contrary, the Particle Tee after yoSoy plainly implyin 

that ſuch care of Baſtards was ſomething more than common in tho{; 

Days. Nor can the Poet be blam'd for making Agamemnon cal 

him by ſuch a Name, ſince the Thing was no Secret, but known t( 

all the Greciaus, and which (no doubt) appear'd every day from J 

cer's ſubmiſſive Behaviour to Ajax, his half Brother and the lauf 

Son of Telamon. As a Confirmation of what J have ſaid, I ſhall ade 

the Words of Agamemnon in Sophocles, ſpoken likewiſe to Teucer 
whence it it will appear what Difference there was between the $0n 

of lawful Wives and thoſe of Concubines; and in particular conf 
cerning, Teucer, how great a Diſgrace it was to him to be the Son of 

a Captive, and Concubine, tho' his Mother was of the Race o 

Kings (4), | ; | 


Se J 74 Sev? fuer” dy YiALETE jh0t 
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TAN eee, 14M ancw! wiorrogats, |: may 
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n | . | 'thent 
I am inform'd that with opprobious Speech ; tions 
| You, Vaſſal, you born of a Slave of War, iſthet. 
have dar'd beſpatter 4gamemnon's Fame, perſuat 
And yet thy heinous Crime is unreveng'd ; leceiv 
How hadſt thou ſwell'd if come of nobler Birth, ad no 
Who arrogantly now defend'ft the Cauſe ons 
Of one that is no more; a life-leſs Corpſe; = ert ine 
Dareſt to deny our dread Authority, | in P. 
Whilft Ajax truly muft be own'd a Chief: 
ITE. 


Gods! do ſuch Words become a Servile Mouth 2 Py” 


Some will have only the natural Children of Kings and Perfons ol 
Quality to have been equal to thoſe, who were. lawfully begotten 
It may be true, that ſuch Children were above the legitimate one 
of private Perſons; but that they were of the ſame Dignity with the 
legitimate Children of Princes, does not appear; nay, the contra 
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- (2) Ajace v. 1250. ? 
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rents were Princes, The ſame might be prov'd by other Inftan- 
ts, whereof 1 ſhall only mention one; *Tis that of /n, who had 
o for his Father, and Creuſa, the Wife of an Athenian King, for 

s | Mother, and yet is introducd by Euripides complaining of bis 
ad Fortune in being illegitimate (a), 


Eivat o 7g avTuy Foras 
Kae Ala. 1 ere M ον yr, 
Ir TE dH vo v x2x1]n dos 
IIaress * ETAKT8, KLUTS wy 5 
Kal cd tyoy AS. de LLP 
Mnd'ey 1 d &y3dd" wy TY dh. 


"Tis rumour'd that the famous Atben's Sons 
Were there produc'd, and there have ever liv'd g 
Then where ſhall wretched 1 intrude my ſelf, 
Who am on two accounts, moſt deſperate, 
A Baftard-ion, and of a Stranger too ? 
And to compleat my moſt opprobrious Tate, 
Am moſt infirm: On theſe Accounts ſhall I 
Be there deſpis d, and mige a F Scorn. 
| | H * 


may indeed be objettel; that (a5 Sewing e natural C bil 
en ſometimes fucceeded i in their Father's Kingdoms ; but that on- 
| happen d as the ſame Author tells us) for want of legitimate 
de; nor was it always allowed in ſuch Caſes. In ſome Places the 


fuers having no lawful Children or Relations, as appears from an 
tlenien Law cited by Demoſthenes (H. But where there Were Re- 
tions, Baſtards had no ſhare, as is plain from a Dialogue between 


prſuaded by Neptune that he was Heir apparent to Fupiter, is un- 


W:d no Right of Inheritance and to confirm what he ſaid, repeats 
in's Law concerning, this Affair lhe Paſſage is long, but being 
Wertinent to this Place, and containing a true Account of the Aibe- 
in Practice, muſt not he omitted (c ), 
TIE. Olwor TAGS * ole c Seigog Cera; ; 
Ade wie d ng on, 17 Ti Tot eee 

AfA α˖ e AO., 0 Tones TU) 

Toy 3» TA]eww TH ; ante: TEST "5 

Kare, wv rita yo 8 &, Ks v -. 
Ip. Ey@ e ; 74 Ne; II E. Zu 2 Tor vn Ala, 
| Q e E4yn ye uus. N Tws av Tore. 
len 6 eva F Al Cenis, 


05 Jon v. 589. 789. (b) Orat.'in Macartatum. (e) Avibus, haud longe 
ine N Ob 


5 


W: manifeſt from the fore - mentioned Example of Teucer, both whoſe | 


tards of private Perſons likewiſe inherited the Eſtates of their 


itheterus apd Hercules 1n Ariſtophanes; where Hercules, having been 


| leceiv'd by Piſthetærus, who tells him, that, being illegitimate, he 
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* 1 5 As meg A. Fa 
Ovuoer FuyaTiC', - adrgwr u; 
HP. Ti e hv 6 Tart £/408 fide Y yenudle 
TA ve Ne SmIveozay; ITE. O veuCr- aur vx ids 
Our 6 INooad wy mewrO, 5g tmare Tt vuny 
AVE os 7 md]ewwv , , 


ſaid to have given Fortions to the Sons of his Concubines, xeſervin 
the Inheritance for his legitimate Son Jfaac (4); and the Athey:: 


Suidas, v. 


Þaotoy dIeAQIE anTOS 27 yvnorG, non 
Few de du % F EoAwros Tor voun, ghol 
© Nove Ss Y H TAM him t 
© gα,N, ald ovTor Vyn- 85 rivi 
„ .oiov' tav 5 Twds | | Tt 
* My G Yα⁰νj˖,, Tols Laws 
„ Eſyvrarto 7 Yilis | 10 m 
% Mtravar 7 Xenuares, - ance 
| | | Wot 
J. Alas! how ftrangely he comes o'er you? Virgi 
But hark you in your Ear; thus much Tl fay, Solon 
Your Uncle, tho' you know it not, wou'd trick youz rost 
And truly, if the Tenour of the Laws wrep 
Were now conſulted, you'd not have an Ace po: 
Of that Eftate your Father leaves behind; Party 
For you're a Baſtard, not Legitimate. = 
HER. How's this you ſay ? Am Ta Baſtard then? | oben. 
PI. Jove of a Stranger by a ſtol'n Embrace W129 
HhBegot vou; but why do you ſuſpe&it, 0h, & 
Since if but any of' his Sons were born | ute. 
Of lawful Birth, Pallas were not an Heireſs ? with | 
HER. What if he leave all to his Baftard-ſon ? tle P. 
P/. The Law won't ſuffer that; but Neptune firſt, % 
Who now ſo much extols you, all will ſeize, Setrro 
Being his lawful Brother; But the Law * letur 
Which Solon made 11] willingly recite : the d 
« Baſtards ſhall not be numbred in the Roll Come 
„O Of Kindred, whilſt the lawful Children live, "us re. 
« And for defect of ſuch, the next a kin This | 
© Shall then enjoy the Goods of the Deceas'd. , we 

| | | t "7 | H. oy 


Where tho” Piſtheterus tells Hercules that the Law would not per 
mit him to have v Yyenuale, yet that muſt be interpreted 

an equal Portion of the Inheritance, which he could not have whill 
his father had Rel:tions, who were Heirs by Law; for even Ba 
ftards were allowed ſome ſhare in their Father's Eſtate. Abrahan | 


Law-giver allow'd them five hundred Drachms, or five Atti 
Pounds, which were term'd , a Baſtard's Portion (b); Thi 
was afterwards rais'd to a thouſand Drachms, or ten Attick Pounds 
In ſome Places, the Fortune of Baſtards depended on their Fathe 


n 


(a) Geneſ. cap. xxv. 6, (6b) Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes in locum cite 
3 Plcaſute 
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pleaſure, who had Liberty to take them into their own Family, and 
ie them equal Sharers with their legitimate Children, the Pri- 
lege of dividing the Eftate only reſery'd to the latter; An Exam” 
Wile hereof we have in two Sons, one of which being begotten in 
Niaful Marriage, the other of a Slave, the Diviſion. of their com- 
Lon Inheritance belong'd to the former, who plac'd on one fide the 
Whole Eftate, on the other his Half-brother's Mother, ſo reducing 
jim to a' Neceſſity of letting his Mother continue in Slavery, or de- 
firing himſelf of bis whole Portion (a). 


Thoſe who had no legitimate Sons, were oblig'd by the Athenian 
Laws to leave their Eftates to their Daughters, who were confin'd 
0 marry their neareſt Relations, otherwiſe to forteit their Inheri- 
ance, as we. find to have been practis'd likewiſe by the Fews, ma- 
x of whoſe Laws ſeem to have been tranſcrib'd by Solon: Theſe 
Virgins, Whether ſale Heireſſes, or only Coheireſſes, were call'd by 
5lon himſelf aferrAnerrioss, by others mares yo, ori which i; the 
noſt common Name of all) emzAngs, and toinctimes, as Fr Fathi- 
uteports (b), Ad: Theſe and their neareſt Relations were 
power d to claim Marriage from one another, which if either 
party refus'd, the other preferr'd an Action, which: was term'd 
cn &i, which Word was apply'd to all ſorts of Law- ſuits; 
whence Inheritances, about which they went to Law, were term'd 
Neo emdixes ;z thoſe, which they had a quiet Poſſeſſion 
0, d . Others report, that, whether there was any Diſ- 
Jute or not, the neareſt Relation was oblig'd to claim his Wife 
Wuith her Inheritance in the Archoy's Court, it he was a Citizen; in 


tie Polemarchus's, if only a Sojourner. and that this was term'd n. 
Ini e, and might be done any Month in the Year, except 


ſeirropborion; the Magiſtrates being then buſie in making up and 
returning their Accounts c). The fore-mention'd Law concerning 
tie Marriages of Heireſſes gave occaſion to one of Apollodorus's 
Comedies entituled ETidixzal e Or Emidinal on, as Dona- 
us reads; under ſtand ing it of the Virgin's /uing tor an Husband ; 
This was tranſlated into Latin by Terence, and call'd Phormig, where- 


n ve have theſe Verſes mentioning the Law I have been ſpeaking . 


„5 


Lex eſt, ut orbæ, qui ſint genere proximi, 
lis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hac lex jubet. 


| The Law commands that Orphans marry thoſe, ; 
That neareſt are ally'd, and that the Men 
Conſent to joyn with theſe, —— _ 


further we find it order'd, that when Men had given a Daughter in 
Narriage, and after that died without Sons to heir their Eſtates, their 
neareſt Relation had Power to claim the Inheritance, and to take 


(a) Sopater. (b) Nad. f. p. 545. Ed. Baſh, () Perirus in Leges 


Aticas, qui & alibi conſulendus. 
_— 223 the 
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the Woman from her Husband, - Which Jſaus (u) reports to have 
been a common Practiſde. WM 005-1 | 
Perſons, who had no Jawfnl Iſſue, were allow'd to adopt whon 
they pleasd, whether their” own natural Sons, or (by. Conſent 9 
their parents) the Sons of dther Men. But fuch: as were not xe 
£a7.p, their own Maſttrs, were excepted. Such were Slaves, Wo 
men, Mad-men, Infants, that is, all ſuch as were under twenty 
Years of Age: For - theſe: not being capable of making 1/1 
or managing their own Eftates, were not allow'd to adopt Heirs te 
them. Foreigners heing excluded from the Inheritance of Eftate 
at Athens, if any fuch was adopted; he was made Free of the City 
The Adoption being made, the adopted Perſon had his Name er 
roll'd in the Tribe and Ward of his new Father ; this was not dong 
at the ſame Time in which the Children begotten of themielye 
were regiſter'd, but on the Feſtival cail'd Oacynara, in the Mon: 
Thargelion. © The Lacedemonitns were very cautious and wary i 
this Affair, and, for the Prevention of raſh and inconſiderate Adyy 
tions, had a Law that they ſhduld be confirm'd in the Preſence d 
their Kings. Adopted Children were call'd Tas; F701, or 69 
control, afid were inveſted in all the Privileges and Rights of, and 
oblig*d to perform all the Duties belonging to ſuch as were begot 
ten by their Fathers. And being thus provided for in another Fa 
mily, they ceas'd to have any Clain of Inheritante, or Kindred 
in the Family which they had left (6), unleſs they firſt renounc{ 
their Adoption, which the Laws of Solon allow'd them not to de 
except they had firft begotten Children to bear the Name of th 


- 


Perſon who had adopted them; thus Fan againſt the Ruin 


of Families, which would have been 'extinguiſh'd by the Deſeſ . Suc 
tion of thoſe, who were adopted to preſerve them (t). If the adopiMiceede 
ed Perſons died without Children, the Inheritance could not be ali ¶ Dalo 
nated from the Family, into which they were adopted, but return Meent 
to*the Relations of the Perſon he had adopted them. The Ae bo 


ans are by ſõme thought to have forbidden any Man to matry al 
ter he had adopted a Son, without leave from the Magiſtrate. And 
there is an Inſtance in enge ss Chiliads. of one Leogoras, who be 
ung ill-us'd by Andecides the Orator, who was his adopted Son, de 
{ir'd Leave to marry. However, it is certain, that ſome Men mat 
ry'd aiter they had adopted Sons, and if they begot legitimate (h 
dren, th-ir Eſtates were equally ſhar'd - bet ween thole begotten ant 
adopted. It may be obſerved in this Place, that it was an ancien 
Cuſtom for legitimate Sons to divide their Father's Eftates by Los 
all having <qual Shares without Reſpect to Pribrity of Birth, bal 
allowing a ſmall I'ittance to ſuch as were unlawfully/begotten ; 1 
 Vipſſes in Homer tells Eumæus, that the Sons of C afor the Cretan, ( 
whom he feigns himſ:If one, divided what he left (e), 


# 4 3 of 595 4:4 þ ddd 4 ALS — 


Wher 


{a) Orat. de Py,rbi bæred (b) Iſæus de hareditate All 
(e) Hurpocration, Iſcus de hered. Ariſtarchj, idem de hæred 7" 
lodlemonis. (d) Chiliad, VI. Hiſt. XLIX. (e) 0dyſ.. E“ v. 5 


(4 
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Crete claims my Birth is readily confeſt, 

My wealthy Father vaſt Eſtates pulleſt ; 
Many his Sons, and they legitimate, 

But I his Baftard far'd ne'er worſe for that; 


And for his Children by his lawful Dame, 

And Wealth in Crete he had obtain d great Fame: 

But, when impartial Fate diſpatch'd his Doom, 

And ſent him down to his eternal Home, 

The Lots were by my haughty Brothers thrownz 
All they divide, ſuppoting all their own, E H. 
And ſome ſmall Legacy to me bequeath, 


Dalogue between Hercules and Piſihetærus: This Cuſtom was a, an— 
dent as the Trojan War, being mention'd in Homer, when he relates 
how Diomedes {l2w the two only Sons of PEenops (4), 


EyT* 3 ys WG evacte, ginov & eZalyuto Fuuyy 
AugoTieuy, Tere ) yow % nndea Avyes 
Adi, sd & Camre U. ns ei, e? 
Alαr, Ynewral 7 id KTHouw daTtoyT( 


Then both he ſlew, then both depriv'd of Life, 
And thus encreas'd their ancient Father's Grief, 
Since he not ſafe receiv'd them from the War; 
Thus childleſs his next Friends his Goods did ſhare. 


Where indeed Euſtathius with the old Scboliaſt will have Ynewgas to 


lgnify certain Magiftrates, who had Right to the Eſtates of ſuch as 


died ne Þ Sad h, without lawtul Heirs; but it may as 
vell be interpreted of Relations; for that theſe, ſucceeding to the 


(a) Had I. v. 155. V 


* 


3 Eſtates 


Caſtor Hylacides was his worthy Name, 4 


duch as had neither legitimate nor adopted Children, were ſuc- 
ceded by their neareſt Relations, as appears from the fore-cited 
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344 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, Chap. Xv. 
Eſtates of Perſons without Children, were called ,yews, is plain dbl 
from ancient Grammarians (d). Heſiod has us d the lame Word, by to f. 


in which of theſe Senſes is equally ambiguous (b), ** 
Os x tyepoy ed you x; Een N Yu,“Wn 5 3H 

My ynuer £3%Ay, GAoov d” om ynegs un, | not 

XyT4 Yyneorouoer, 0 ds Brots emd'dbiig 6 

Z.&a, Swe U 5 dic xtTHowy SartoyrH LS 1 
Xxnęos ] — — ' F644” cepi 

Averſe to all the Troubles of a Wife, | | 5 
Wedlock he loath'd, and led a ſingle Life. 800 

But now, when bowing Age his Limbs had ſeiz'd, Dec 

Juftly he wants, whom he before deſpis'd : | It 

He dies at length, and his remoter Friends 1 

Share his Poſſcſhons, « 1 | H. H Leal 

. 5 ; tees 
Tis not worth diſputing whether Significations is more pertinent ii at. 
theſe Paſſages, ſince tis certain that both are agreeable enough t very 
the Practice of Antiquity ; For as Perſons having Relations werdM 470 
uſually ſucceeded in their Eſtates by them; ſo when any dy id 
without lawful Heirs, their Poſſeſſions belong'd to the prince con 
the Common-wealth, or the ſupreme Magiſtrates, as the Laws o ken 
every State directed. | | Ora 
The Grecian Practice concerning Wills was not the ſame in I hen 
Places; ſome States permitted Men to diſpoſe of their Eſtate ther 
others wholly depriv'd them of that Privilege. We are told by 27 
Plutarch (c) that Solon is much commended for his Law concerning yi 
Wills, for before bis time no Man was allow'd to make any, bull 10 
all the + Wealth of deceas d Perſons belong'd to their Families Th. 
But he permitted them to beftow it on whom they pleas'd, eſteem to! 
ing Friendſhip a ſtronger Tye than Kindred, and Affection tha af 
Neceſſity; and thus put every Man's Eftate in the Diſpoſal of th. 11 
Poſſefſor. Yet he allow'd not all forts of Wills, but requir'd ch. 1 
following Conditions in all Verſons that made them. 8 of 
1. That they muſt be Citizens of Athens, not Slaves, or Foreigi con 
ners; for then their Eſtates were confiſcated for the publick Uſe, ter. 
2. That they muſt be Men, who have arriv'd to twenty Year yas 

of Age: For Women and Men under that Age were not permit 7 
ted to diſpoſe by Vill of more than one Medimy of Barley (d. \ 
3. That they muſt not be adopted; for when adopted Per let 
dy'd without Iſſue, the Eſtates they receivd by Adoption, ''M of 
turn'd to the Relations of the Man who adopted them. con! 
4. That they ſhould have no male Chilaren of their own, o of 


then their Eſtates belonged to theſe : If they had o ly Daughters 
the Perſons to whom the Inheritance was bequeath d, wet 


2 


— * 2 


(a) Heſychius v. ynewsTa, Pollux. (Y) Theogonia, (c. Solon. 
(4) ſexs de hæred. Ariſtarcbi. eee ble 
5 | 0 g 
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oblig'd to marry them (2). Yet Men were allow'd to appoint Heirs | 


to ſucceed their Child ren, in caſe theſe happen d to die under twen- 
ty Years of ge (6). | 

5. T hat they ſhould be in their right Minds, becauſe Teſtaments 
xxtorted thro the Phrenzy of a Diſcaſe, or Dotage of old Age, were 
got in Reality the Wills of the Perſon that made them. 

6. That they ſhould not be under Impriſonment, or other Con- 

taint; their Conſent being then only forc'd, nor in Juſtice to be 
reputed volunta 


ry. 0 
7. That they ould not be induc'd to it by the Charms and In- 
ſnuat ions of a Wife; for (ſays Plutarch) the wiſe Law-giver with 


good Reaſon thought that no Difference was to be put between 
peceit and Neceſſity, tlattery and Com pulſion, ſince both are equal- 
powerful to perſwade a Man from Reaſon. 

Wills were uſually fign'd before ſeveral Witneſſes, who put 
deals to them for Confirmation; then plac'd in the Hands of Tru- 
ſtees call'd empeAnTar, who were oblig'd to ſee them perform'd, 
At Athens ſome of the Magiſtrates, particularly the Aſtynomi, were 
very often preſent at the making of Wills (c). Sometimes the 


4rchons were alſo preſent; Hence we are told by Harpocration and 
Midas, that when any thing was given in the preſence of the Ar- 


cons, it was term d d, (d): For this Word, tho' commonly ta- 
ken for any fort of Gift or Preſent, yet was by the 4thenian 
Orators peculiarly apply'd to Lepacies, and Things diſpos'd by Vill. 
Hence Sever is equivalent to SiaFz Fat 1ſuus e) trequently puts 
them together, diaviva x, devar ;, and to ſucceed x gy x) 


2 Jiavouv, by Gift and Will, is oppoſed to Succeſſion xa] 


yivos, by natural Right. Sometimes the Teſtator declared his 
ill before ſufficient Witneſſes, without committing it to Writing. 
Thus Callias fearing to be cut off by a wicked Conſpiracy. is ſaid 
to have made an open Declaration of his Vill before the popular 
Aſſembly at Athens (f). The ſame was done in. the Nuncupat ive 
ills at Rome. | 

There were ſeveral Copies of Wills in Diogenes I aerttus, as thoſe 
of Ariſtotle, Lycon, and Theophraſtusz whence it appears, they had a 
common Form, beginning with a Wiſh for Lite and Health; af- 
terwards adding, that, in caſe it happened otherwiſe, their will 
was as foilow'd, in this Manner; ES. N ev, i&y Hs 71 avuCn, 
TepTa ate vi. 

We have ſeen how Children enjoy'd the Eſtates of their Parents, 


let us now paſs to their virtuous and noble Actions, the Rewa:ds. 
of which we find frequently inherited by their Poſterity . I heſe 
conſiſted not only in fruitleſs Commendations and empty Titles 


of Honour, or Expreſſions of Reſpett, which yet were liberally 
beftow'd upon the whole Families ot Perſons eminent for ſerving 
their Country; but in more ſubſtantial Acknowledgements thought 


(a) Iſæus Orat. de Pyrrbi hæred. ) Demoſthenes Orat. II in 


Stephanum teftem. (e) Iſeus de bæted Cleonymi. (4) Voce db. 
e) In abyors , s. (f) Plutarchus Alcibiades 
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due to the Memory and Relations of ſuch Men. Their Children 


were in many Places provided for, and educated ſuitably to their 
Birth at the publick Expence, when left deftitute of Eſtates ; What! 
Regard the Athenians had of thoſe Men's Children, who loft thei; 


Lives in fighting for their Country, has been ſhew'd in a forme; 


Book; how they treated the Poſterity of others, who had deſerved 


well of their Common-wealth, ſhall now appear from one or tuo 
Inftances : The -firft is that of Ariſtides, who dying poor, the 4. 


tbenian People beftow'd upon his Son Lyſimachus an hundred Attic} 
Pounds of Silver, with a Plantation of as many Acres of Ground; 
and, upon the Motion of Alcibiades, order d farther that four 
Drachms a Day ſhould be paid him; furthermore Lyſimachus leaving al 
Daughter nam'd Policrite, the People voted her the ſame Provilion} 


of Corn withthoſe who obtain Victory in the Olympian Games: The 


ſame Ariſtides's two Daughters had each of them three hundred 


Drachms out of the publick Treaſury for their Portions : Nor is i 


to be wonder'd (proceeds my Author) that the People of Atken;f 
ſhould take care of thoſe, who reſided in their City; fince hearing 
the grand-daughter of Ariſlogiton was in fo low a Condition in the] 
Iſle of Lemnos, that the was like to want a Husband, they lent for} 
her to Athens, marry d her to a Perſon of great Quality, and gave 
with her a Farm for her Dowry ; of which Bounty and Humili:y} 
the City of Athens (ſaith he) in this our Age has given divers De- 
monſtrations, for which ſhe is deſervedly celebrated and had in} 
Admiration (a). e e 


Men's Vices and diſhonourable Actions were likewiſe participated 


by their Children; for it was thought no more than reaſonable, that 
thoſe who ſhare in the Proſperity and -good Fortune of their Pa- 
rents, ſhould partake likewiſe of their Loſſes and Miſcarriages. 
Agamemnon in Homer could be prevailed on by no Arguments to 


ſpare Antimachus s Sons, their Father having endeavour 'd to procure 


Menelaus and dh to be murder'd when they were ſent on an} 


Embaſly to Troy (6), 
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If from the Loyns of ſtout 4ntimachus 
Ve are deſcended, 'n beſpeak you thus; 
Since, when the Trojans did in Council fit, 
He gravely gave advice, He thought it fit 
That my dear Brother, as an Enemy, 
With ſage s ſacrificd ſhould be 
To their invet'rate Malice, tho they were 
Envoies, whoſe Lives the worſt of Nations ſpare 3 


— 


(4) Plutarchus Ariſtile. (b) Niad, N. v. 138. 
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I'll on the Sons ævenge the Father's Hate: - n 
Theſe Hands ſhall you diſpatch, and Juſtice vindicate. 

| 46-29% ; J. A. 


There are many other Inſtances to the ſame purpoſe; whence it 
appears this Practice was not owing to che Paſhon and Prejudices of 


particular Perſons, but thought agreeable to Juſtice and Reaſon. 


It may be ſufficient in this Place to mention the famous Macedonian 
Law, whereby it was ordered, that Men guilty of conſpiring a- 
gainſt their King, ſhould not only ſuffer Death withitheir Children, 
hut all thoſe, who were nearly ally'd to them, ſhonld ſhare in the 
ame Puniſhment z whence We find in Curtius (a), that, when Phi- 
bras was found guilty of Treaſon againſt Alexander, of the No- 
blemen and others related to him, ſome ftabb'd themſelves, others 


fled into Wilderneſſes and Deſarts, till the King; iſſaed out his Par- 


don for them. Ae 
t remains that I add ſomething concerning the Returns of Gra- 
ttude due from Children to their Parents, which appear from their 


ſiduous Attendance on them in the loweſt Offices; whence one in 


Ariflophanes relates how his Daughter waſhed and anointed his 
feet. EE 


Rat g= le e vuyarle. 


. «nt 2 85 
Axoriò n, Y To d s, Y red. Tac ee. 


Firſt my dear Child did waſh her Father's Feet, 
Then ſh: anointed *em, and bending down, 
Gave them a ſweet endearing Kiſs. » 


They were zealous in vindicating the Honour, and revenging the 
Injuries of their Parents; whence 7elemachus in Homer ſays, Meſtes 
had gain'd the Applauſe of all Greece, and recommended his Name 
to ſueceeding Ages, by taking revenge of his Father's Murderers , 


Kay ail navO N Side, vai ot Arr avht 
OlTsot KC evgy, Y emopiyolTiy gory. 


He a brave noble Soul did. then put forth, 
A Soul of Proweſs and Heroick Worth, 

When He his Father's bold Afj:{fms kill'd, - 
And both his Duty and the Law fuifill'd. 
This 48 for ever ſhall in Records live, 

And to his ſacred Name Eternity ſhall give. 


their Gratitvde to their Parents, whereof I ſhall only mention their 
Care in providing a comfortable Subfiftance for their old Age, to 


— 


— — 


& 


(a) Lib, VI. baud procul a fine. (b) 0dyſſ, . v. 208. 


F. J. 


Sereral other Inſtances migbt be produced, wherein Children ſhew'd | 


do 
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do which was term'd 9negCooxav, and performing their Funeral 
Rites when dead; Medea in Euripides expreſſes her earneſt L*1ije 
of (a) enjoying this Happineſs. | 
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Ab! wretched me, ab, my unhappy Fate 

What blooming Comforts did I once preſage 

In your young tender Years, I thought, alas! 

What ble(s'd Support I ſhould receive when Old, 
From you, the Prop of my declining Age, 

How you would give me decent Obſequies, 

When I ſhould leave the World, and be no more. 


J. 4, 


"Admenes introduced by the ſame Poet, tells his Father, that he be. 
ing deliver'd over to Death by him, there would be no Man to tale 
care of him whilft alive, or pay him due Reſpett after Death (6), 


Tot 38 ouJevay maidas tx tr av i, 
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You with more Offspring never will be bleſt 
To give retreſhment to your aged Limbs, 
To keep you when diſabled, and when dead 
To mourn your loſs, and give you decent Burial; 
For I, alas! am doom to loſe my Life 
As much as in you lies; I ne'er will ſee 
Your Body carry d to the Grave, or be 
A lad Attendant at the Funeral, 


They were ſo concerned about theſe Things, that when they ur— 
dertook any hazardous Enterprize, it was cuſtomary to engage ſome 
of their Friends to maintain and protect their aged Parents. I hu, 
when the Thebans living in Exile at Athens, conſpired to free their 
native Country from the 'Tyrants, which the Lacedemonians had im- 
poſed on it, they divided themſelves into two Companies, and agreed 
that one ſhould endeavour to get into the City, and ſurprize theit 
Enemies, whilft the other, remaining behind in Attica, ſhould expect 
the Iſſue, and provide for the Parents and Children of their Aſſoci. 


gates, if they periſhed in the Attempt (c). Euryalus in Virgil, when 


— 


_ (4) Medea v. 1032: (6) Alceſtide. v. 662 (00 Plutarchus Pe lopi li 


going 
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going to expoſe his Life to Danger, paſſionately intreats Aſcanius 
n an 3 Oration, to comfort and make Proviſion for his Mo- 
ther (4), | 


Sed te ſuper omnia dona 
Vnum oro: Genitrix Priami de gente vetuſta 
Eſt mibi, quam miſeram tenuit non Ilia tellus 
Mecum excedentem, non mænia regis Aceſtæ; 
Aanc ego nunc ignaram hu jus quodcungque pericli eſt, 
Inque ſalutatam linquo; nox C tua teſtis | 
Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis z 
At tu, oro, ſolare inopem, & ſuccurre relide ; 
Hanc fine me ſpem ferre tui ; audentior ibo 
In caſus omnes. — — 


This chiefly from your Goodneſs let me gain, e 

(For this ungranted, all Rewards are vain) 

Of Priam's royal Race my Mother came, 

And ſure the beft that ever bore the Name; 
Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily cou'd hold 

From me departing, but o'erſpent and old, 
My Fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this 

Whatever Danger, neither parting Kiſs, 

Nor pious Bleſſing taken, Her I leave, 

And in this only Act of all my Life deceive ; 

By this Right-hand and conſcious Night I ſwear, 

My Soul ſo ſad a Farewel could not bear: 

Be you her Comfort, fill my vacant Place, 

(Permit me to preſume ſo great a Grace) 

Support her Age, forſaken and diftreſt, 
That Hope alone will fortify my Breaſt 

Againſt the worſt of Fortune and of Fears. 


Mr. Dryden, 


The Proviſion *made by Children for their Parents, was term'd 
76906, by the Poets gj, or SE, and ſometimes Joem]a, 


| as we find in Homer (b). To be negligent in this Matter, was ac 
counted one of the greateſt Impieties, and moſt worthy of Divine 
Vengeance; whence Heſiod, enumerating the Evils of the laſt and 
iron Age, mentions the Diſobedience and diſreſpectful Behaviour 
of Children to their Parents, as one of the greateft, and which 
call'd to Heaven for Vengeance (c), bY 
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When drooping, Parents in a painful State 

Have toil'd, oppre(s'd with Miſeries and Fate, 
Then their young Debauchees ſhall them deſpiſe, 
Taunt at their. Years, and give them baſe Replies, 
Call them the Dregs of Life, and not allow, 

Nor one poor Croſs to keep them will beſtow. 


7, 4 Mecomir 

| | ons 

No Crime was thought to be follow'd with more certain and ine. Wyerein 
vitable Judgments than this; for the Furies and other infernal Dei. MW Yet 
ties were believ'd always ready to execute the Curſes of Parents in. ien fr 
jur'd by their Children. Hence Telemachus in Homer, refuſes to force Wi to. 
his Mother Penelope from his Houſe, for fear of being haunted by Whibift 
the Furies, and reproach'd by Men (a), ing 
| 1 5 | teu U 
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The Gods this Act with Vengeance will repay, of Chi 
Furies will haunt this Houſe, and Ino Day to upt 
Shall live at eaſe, but ſcouted and forlorn Scand; 
To all my Neighbours a H- word and Scorn. As 

| | Child 


Phenix was remarkably puniſh'd, when his Father invok'd the Fu- 
ries Aſſiſtance againſt him (6), 
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My Father having me diſcover'd, pray'd „ 
To all th' infernal Furies for their Aid 3 rited 
He will'd I never might beget a Boy r) 
To dandle on my Knee, and give me Joy; rents 


could 
TIA G 


My Fatber's Pray's are hear'd, mine are deny'd, 
Both Pluto and his Queen are in the: Curſe ally'd. 


J 4. Weir 
Many other Inftances.occur in Authors, as thoſe of Oedipus, Theſcu3, Nbeca 


and others produced by Plato (e), where. he endeavours to make um 
out, that the Gods were always prepar'd to hear the Prayers, and Win 
revenge the Injuries of Parents, Nor was the puniſhment of this F— 


Cyime only left to be executed by the Gods, but frequently inflidt- os 


O 04 e v. 134. (b) Hal. i. v. 454. () De legibus lib, Xl. Waie 
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4 by human Appointment; Solon order'd all Perſons, who refus'd 
o make due Proviſion for their Parents, to be puniſh'd with (Art- 
ia ) lenominy (a). The ſame Penalty was incurr'd by thoſe who 
eat their Parents, Neither was this confin'd to their immediate 
rents, but equally underftood of their Grandfathers, Grandmo- 
hers, and other Progenitors. | 5 
When Perſons admitted to appear for the Office of Archon, were 
xamin'd concerning their Life and Behaviour, one of the firſt Que- 
ons enquir'd was, Whether they had honour'd their Parents? 
erein if they were found faulty, their Suit was rejectet. 
Lvet there were ſome Caſes, wherein that Law-giver excus'd Chil- 
een from maintaining their Parents, as when they had been bred 
oto no Calling, or profeſſion, whereby they might be enabled to 
bit in the World; for the Care and Trouble of Parents in Edu- 
ting their Children, being the main Fonndation of thoſe Duties 
ey were to expect from them, their Default herein was thought 
Wi abſolve the Children from their Allegiance. In like manner ſuch 
were proftituted by their Parents, were not compell'd to main- 
Win them (6). The Sons of Harlots were alſo d=clar'd to lie under 
o Obligation of relieving their Fathers, becauſe they, who keep 
ampany with Harlots, are not ſuppos d to deſign the Procreation 
Children, but their own Pleaſure ; and therefore have no pretence 
tupbraid them with Ingratitude, whoſe very Birth they made a 
Sandal and Reproach to them (c). 
As the Unkindneſs of Parents was made a ſufficient Excuſe for 
Children to deny them Relief in their old Age, fo the Diſobedi- 
ence, or Extravagance of Children, whether »atur2] or adopred (d), 
requently depriv'd them of the Care and E ſtate of their Parents: 
Wet the Athenian Law-giver allow'd not Fathers to diſinherit their 
WCclildren out of Paſſion, or flight Prejudices, but requir'd their 
Wipnearance before certain Judges appointed to have Cognizance of 
luch Matters, where if the Children were found to deſerve ſo ſevere 
a Sentence, the publick Cryer was order'd to proclaim, That ſuch 
2 Perſon rejected the Criminal, whoſe Name was they repeated. from 
being his Son: Whence to diſinherit a Son is call'd SwanguCar 7 
iv, and the Perſon ſo diſinberited WmxnevxTos (e): To be difinhe- 
ited was likewiſe call'd Ä Y yivous, to be receiv'd again 
WarhauCare as 1 yy &. It may be farther obſerv'd, that Pa- 
rents were allow'd to be reconcil'd to their Children, but after that 
could never abdicate them again, leſt . @&r4ezy]0:! Tov TauSor of 
TIABELY, j Co d Idee, the Puniſhments of Children ſhould become 
wleſs, and their Fears perpetual, according to Lucian (f) 
When any Man either through Dotage, or other Tnfirmities, 
became unfit to manage his Eſtate, his Son was allow'd'to Impeach 
him before the ( 0247904; ) Men of his own Ward, who had Power 
to inveſt him with the preſent Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance, There 


— 


(2) Laertius Solone. (b) Eſchines Orat. in Tim arch. (e) Plu- 
Urobus rolone. (d) Demoſthenes in Spudiam (e) Hehchius v. & o- 
Weux] Or. () Abdicate, (g) Iſcus de hæred. Cron. 


iS 
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is an Alluſion to this Law in Ariſtophanes, who has introduc'd the 
Son of Strepſiades thus ſpeaking (a): 


Ol wor” Tt ELD Dees 78 rd . Ae 
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And there is a remarkable Story concerning Sophocles, who being 
accus'd by Zophon and his other Sons of neglecting his Affairs thro 
Dotage, read to the Judges his Tragedy call'd Oedipus Coloneus, 
which he had then lately compos d; whereupon he was acquit- 


e 
ted (b). 1 
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CHAP. XVI. bee 
And t 
a ; Meal 
Of their Times of Eating. tat d 

HE following account of the Grecian Entertainments, may 
; not unfitly be divided into five Parts, wherein ſhall bafMyher 
(a deſcrib'd, | food 
| main] 
Firſt, The Times of Eating: 7 Nafſas 
Secondly, The ſeveral Sorts and Occaſions of Entertainments. place. 
Thirdly, The Materials whereof thoſe Entertainments conſiſted, 171 7 
Fourthly, The Ceremonies before Entertainments. | Gree 
Fiftly, The Ceremonies at Entertainments. Ot 
9 5 | Te 1 Meal. 
As for the Times of Eating, they, according to Atbenæus (c), wer differ 
four every Day. 1. AxedTioua, the Morning-Meal, fo term'd be" M 
_ cauſe it was cuſtomary at this time to eat Pieces of Bread dipp'd ii Lr 
Wine unmix d with Water, which in Greek is calbd du Thi mat 
Meal is by Homer calld ae:soy, which Name was either deri berat 
Sm deige, from its bing firſt taken away; or rather Wn 7 faſt, 
&e5&v, becauſe the Heroes immediately went to the War from thi Ireſh 
Meal, and there Valiantly behav'd themſelves, as we are inform“ that 
by the Scholiaft on that Author (4d); who likewiſe tells us, tha bay 
the time of this Meal was about the Riſing of the Sun. Sometimeſi Brea 
it was term'd Siavns teu’, jentaculum, Breakfaſt. 2. Amor, MO! ©: 
| Nam'd, as the ſame Scholiaſt was of Opinion, becauſe after thiY'"* | 
Meal J's mToray, it was uſual to return to the War, or other [4 raſtic 
bours z whence 2% deisrw owwwue, it ſometimes is Synonymous ii 


detgop, being taken for the Morning- Meal; as Atheneus hath obſerv* 
from the following Verſe of Homer in which the Heroes are {al Plain 
to have put on their Armour after the S&Tvoy, "mg 4 


et. 
——_ 


(a) Nub. Act. III Scen. I. (b) Cicero de Senectute, Auctor vic (4 
| TOS, Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ad Ranas, (e) Lib. J. cap, IX. bn. 
dd. . : : 12 55 | 


e 
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. Her, ſometimes alſo term'd 67%4&owa, the Afternoon-Meal. 
„ Aberos, the Supper, 73 u nuas acybutwor , which at- 
erwards among the latter Grecians was term'd S&ryor, according 
J the foremention'd Scholiaft, who will have J’ e to be ſo nam'd 
Jom aber, that Meal being eaten 87ay Ae Iaver Topevwptyay 
Wie laſt before we go to Sleep. Philemon, as he is cited by Athenæus, 


1 2 » / * 8 
thus enumerates the Times of Eating. 1, &xe2]10 a. 2. 46150!» 


. Ther ue. 4. IG. But the forementioned Scholiaſt, with 
whom moft other Authors agree as to this particular, reports, Tet- 
ci Tepals Tos Taraws NHS, that the ancient Greeks had only 


three Meals a Day, and leaves out the third Meal, call'd ue. 


and they who have made S, or Ses, to be a dictinct 


Meal from the Sig, ſeem to have had no better Foundation for 
hat diſtinction, than that Verſe of Homer, 


— — 08 e ley Serntions. 


Where the Word Secarions by a miſtaken Interpretation, was under- 


ſtood of raking Meat; whereas it was only meant of abiding or re- 


maining in a certain place, in the Afternoon. And this Senſe of that 


Pfſage was in the opinion of Arþ-n#us ſo certain, that in another 


place, (a) he pronounces thoſe Men to he yeAoivs, oi EdTxonTEs 
71 Tkardegs eAdpCavey Texfas* ridiculous, who ſay that the ancient 


Greeks uſed to eat four Meals a Day. | 
Others are of Opinion, that the primitive Greeks had only two 


lifferent Names of theſe. And Athenæus (51 him(-If affrms, that 
10 Man can be produc'd S To To]hi Tels AauCaror TERas" 
Eiting thrice 4 Day in Homer. Neither is it to be doubted, but 
that in thoſe Early Ages the way of living was very frugal and tem- 
perate, and it was thought ſufficient, if they had a moderate Break- 
aft, and after the Buſineſs and Labour of the Day was over, re- 
ſreſhed themſelves with a plentiful Meal. Whence Plato wonder'd, 
that the Sicilians and Italians ſhould cat two plentiful Meals every 


by Cicero the Roman (c) bis in die ſaturum fieri, twice a Day to Eat to 
the full. And ſo temperate were the ancient Komans, that viles G 


1am non licuit (d), they lived upon very mean Food, and us'd not 
to allow themſelves that till the Evening. Whence Iſidorus (e) ex- 
Plaining the Words cœna and veſperna, whereby the Supper or Even- 
mg Meal is fignity'd, adds, that in uſu non erat prandia, Dinners 
were not us d. | | | 


—m— 


(a) Lib. V. cap. iv. (b) Loco citaro. (c) Taſculan, Quzſt. v. (d) Sal. 


vinys Lib. I. (4) 0r iginibus. 
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Meals a Day, viz. Geige and Sign, and that the reſt are only 


bay; and amongſt the Grecians it was accounted extravagance to 
breakfaſt or Dine to the full. Neither was it thougtit convenient 
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raſticos cibos ante ipſos focos ſumſerunt eoſque ipſos capere niſt ad veſpe- 
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And out of this Opinion, 7d; sos cpεανονε V noopias diiywlinn 


tertainments, neither did they drink to exceſs ; but having moderate 


4 wh 
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On the contrary #£2y©&- was an Entertainment made at the commo 
Charge of all preſent ; being ſo named d 9% guwzgdy x) 0vp4i 


1 
v4 

bh 
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from Atheneus (c); who likewiſe reports, that this Entertainment us 
ſometimes term'd $1aoG-. Hence the Gueſts were calld un 
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call' 
part 
S, 


. XVII. WB 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Entertainments, fett 
ouuTdis owtyoyn Th) wiTiay is Je dvegers. AY Mil H 


ings at Entertamments were occaſion'd by their Devotion 10 fl 
Gods. Neither was it uſual either t indulpe themſelves with the hy 


J the primitive Ages, if we may believe Atbenæus (a), m;;Mhiim! 


uſe of Wine or Dainties, ei pn Je wen Telo Jeaylar, une T 
did it on 4 Religious account, as the ſame Author affirms (6 ), rocall' 
on Feſtival Days they uſed to reft from their Labours, and to cus 
more plentifully than at other times, believing in the Words of o] 
that the Gods were preſent at their Tables on ſuch Occaſions, bs 
. | | . this 
— menſe credere adeſſa Deos (c). from! 


They behaved themſelves with Sobriety and Decency at their Feſtival | 


ly refreſhed themſelves, offer'd a Libation to the Gods, and then it 
turn'd Home, as we are inform'd by Atheneus (d). 

Afterwards, when a more free way of Living was in uſe, we fn{t'an 
mention of three ſorts of Entertainments, viz. & Aaiv, Yun bi 
and ?-, which are together enumerated in that Verſe ot 4 
mer, 1 5 . 
EIxarlv, us yaulr, £Te dx texy©- Ta d $51v. 


Whence there are commonly ſaid to have been three diſtin& ſort 
of Entertainments among the ancient Grecians ; But theſe may b 
reduc'd to two, &AaTivy and ke O-, under one of which 740 
the marriage Entertainment, may be comprehended. The firſt « 
theſe (4aaTiyn) is ſometimes termed evoyie, and agvuCoary / 
yo, and was an Entertainment provided at the Expence of one Mar 


ce £xa5ov* becauſe every Man contributed his Proportion, as we leafs. 


Taz, who are more commonly nam'd e . What each of tht 
Gueſts contributed, was term'd ovjpoes, ci 208%, raTaCoAn, cu 
CoA, Oc. Whence the Entertainment was nam'd S&mvov ovurreni 
Ny, GubConpaioy, SmovaGonng, xdlalonuy., Sometimes it Waiiif 


— 1 — 


(.) Lib. V. (6) Lib. II. (c) Faſtor. Lib. v. (4) Lib. VIII. c 
vi. ſub finem. (e) Lib. VII. | 


calld 
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call'd d & xervs, Cc, At Argos they call'd the Contribution by a 
particular Name, xh. The Perſons who collected the Contributi- 
1115, were call'd by the ſame Name with the Gueſts, S. 
Hither may be referr'd S&Tvor owaywyeuor mention d in the 
Fragments of Alexis, which is by Menander term'd owayoy to. 
Both names are deriv'd from guwzyav, which by a peculiar uſe 
fenify'd wer” A TIvay, to drink togetber. But whether this 
Entertainment was the ſame with tezv©-, Atheneus has profeſſed 
-Mhimſelf to be uncertain (a). 25 
Here muſt alſo be mention d S&mva emdigiuea, of t amdous- 
roy, Entertainments, wherein ſome of the Guefts contributed mors 
than their exact Proportion; to do which is term'd emduSoyar. = 
To this place alſo muſt be reducd > Im oTvell Gr, in Latin 
calld e ſportula cane; r Tis awngs our axtuvdias cẽjƷu, 1 
cube fs uẽ, da, M Tiva Searviour in- when any Man ba- 
ding provided bis own Supper, puts it into a Basket, and goes to Eat it 
it another's Houſe ; as we learn from Atbenaus b): Different from 
this was the Roman ſportula, which was an Alms receiv'd by Clients 
from their rich Patrons, in a Basket of that Name, whereof we have 
frequent mention in Fuvenal, Martial, and the Hiſtories of the Re- 
nan Emperors. This Cuſtom is alſo mention'd by Heſycbius, who 
tells us, That Sa? oTveil . Jerryciv ſignifies d 4i]t deẽꝭQͥ 
45e &y cel AaCay* To receive in a Basket à piece of Silver 
or Fragments of Meat inſtead of a Supper. Which Explication of 
that Expreſhon, tho' rather taken from the Writers of the Roman 
than Grecian Affairs, gave occaſion to the Miſtake of Meurſius, who, 
n his Learned Commentary upon Lycophroy, confounds the Grecian 
eTvets with the Sportula of ame. 
The tegvor being provided at leſs Expence than other Entertain- 
ments, wherein one Perſon ſuſtain'd the whole Charge, where gene- 
rally moft frequented ; and are recommended by the wiſe Men of 
thoſe Times, as moſt apt to promote Friendſhip and good Neigh- 
dourhood. Whence Heſigg has left this Advice (c). 


— - - — 2 — 
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Made ToxuZewes df, Suoneu3r© eva” | 
Ex v FAGSH Ts Nats Somayn T MY iSts 


They were alſo for the moſt part manag'd with more Order and 
Decency, Q&#Swads HoaFiov ws T TAKE of tfearisa? ws av ⁰ i 
£9 1ov]es L O- becauſe the Gueſts, who only eat of their own Col- 
ation, were uſually more ſparing than when they were feaſted at ano- 
ther Man's Expence, as we are inform d by Euſtathius (d); who has 
alſo in the ſame place mention'd ſeveral other Cuſtoms at the Gre- 
tian Entertainments, which do not much differ from thoſe already 
defcrib'd from other Authors. And ſo different was the Behaviour 
"Wt their publick Feaſts from that at private Entertainments, that 


—-— 
— —— 


. ) Sub finem lib. VIII. (5) Loco citato. (c) Oper. & Dier. lib. 
Il. ver. 340. (4) Commentario in 0dyf, &. Pag. 30. Edit. Baſil. 
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Minerva in Homer, having ſeen the e ping > and unſeemly Adi. re 

ons of Penelope's Courtiers, concludes their Entertainment was not I pf. 

ZeavC+, provided at the common Charge, but dAzmiv, or y«,G-,M in 
1 i J 

and furniſhed at the Expences of a ſingle Perſon (a), we 

» » $04 £4. -4 cr 

EIA, ns yeuO;, ere uh tear Cr Te diy lv, 2 

Q wor dei og umTeroidanus Sonterr in 

Aziyveyau x, Sous viutanooTo Ke! yn? tal 

Ale νẽ, ToAA' dhe, d %,τπÜ iwuν YE dle. ref 

| 1 a - a | | | BY 

They who were preſent without contributing towards the Eyte,. - 

tainment, were term'd &aypCoAoz. In which condition were Poet; ge 

and Singers, and others who made Diverſion for the Company, if: 

W hence that Saying of Antiphanes in Aibenæus, Ly 

| ; LY =_ 

Azamva Y a d ,t. N 7. 

” i * « : mat 

We Singers always Feaſt without Smoaxæ. adn 


For &xamve Fav, to Feaſt or Kill without Smoab, is a proverbial Ml 514 
Phraſe for ſuch as partake of Entertainments without the Charge WM yhi 
and trouble of providing them. Whence in Leontdes's Epigram to WM ner: 


Caſar, there was this Expreſſion, (tia 
Hoy _ : VE Os ther 
Kanns Yay arxamyey i —— of tl 

| bout 

Calliope always kills without Smoak. | hott 

Aut! 


Whereby is meant, that the Muſes and their Favourites are always MW our 
entertained at other Mens Expence. Hence &ovufoa0C is fore 
times taken for an uſcleſs Perſon, who is maintain'd by other Men — 
and contributes nothing towards the Charge : An Example where. 
of we find in Plutarch (c, where he rela&s the celebrated Fable of 
Menenius Agrippa, in which the reft of the Members are ſaid to 
accuſe the Belly, @s wins &rys 4) aovpCons e. that 
when all they had ſome Uſe or Employment, ſhe' alone remain'd 1ile, ( 

and contributed nothing to the common Service. 1 

Laſtly, It muſt not be omitted, that there were in many Places 


publick Entertainments, at which a whole City, or a Tribe, or 

any other Body or Fraternity of Men were preſent, Theſe were . 
term'd by the general Names of ouwiTi4, Tad αννẽieu, Cl. 0! 0 

ſometimes from the Body of Men who were admitted, 4% * 


vie, Aννν Snuigte and Snps]ind, gefferme punc]inc, Cs. ac. 
cording as thoſe of the ſame Borough (4), Fraternity (ces. 
eld) or Tribe ( qvai) ) met together. And the Provition uss 
ſometimes furniſhed by Contribution, ſometimes by the Liberal 
of ſome of the richer Sort, and ſometimes out of the publick Re 


(a) ochſſ a. verſe 226. (b) Lib, I. cap. vii. (c) Coriolano. (4 
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venue. The deſign of theſe Entertainments, which were in ſome 
Places appointed by the Laws, was to accuſtom Men to Parſimony 
and Frugality,and to promote Peace and good Neighbourhood, They 
were firft Inſtituted in Jraly by King Italus, from whom that Coun- 
try receiv'd its Name, as we are informed by Ariſtotle (a). The 
next to theſe in order of Time, were thoſe appointed by King Minos 
in Crete, after whoſe Example Lycurgys inſt ituted the publick Enter- 
tainments at Sparta; tho the Name was varied: For as Plutarch 
reports in his Life of the Spartan Lawgiver, T4 ovairia Keynes 
% avd'gan, of AaxeSmmonin ds gedit mezrayogrtsi iy. The 
Cretans term their Syſſitia, or publick Entertyiiment. ; and 
the Lacedzmonians g&t7i&, Yet this difference was ni primitives 
if we may believe Ariſtotle. who affirms, that 2 Ve de), lov Ergo 
xy of Adxolts s QadiTIC, A ava raFdmTie ol KenJes, An- 
ciently the Lacedæmonians did not uſe the Name of q&ad\iTia, but that 
of 41S ga, which was the Cretan Word. Theſe Entertainments were 
manag'd with the utmoſt Frugality, and Perſons of all Ages were 
admitted, the younger ſort being obliged by the Law-giver to re- 
pair hither, as to SiSagraade e Temperance and 
Sobrtety, Where by the Examples and Diſcourſe of the elder Men, 
which was generally Inſtructive, they were train'd to good Man- 
ners and uſeful Knowledge. The Athenians had likewiſe their Sy/- 
{tiz, as particularly that wherein the Senate of Five-hundred, toge- 
ther with ſuch Men, who for the publick Services or eminent Merit 
of themſelves or their Anceftors, were thought worthy of this Ho- 
nour, were entertain'd at the publick Expence. And many others 
both at Athens and in other Places, are mentioned by the Greek 
Authors; to enumerate which would require a larger Compals than 
our preſent Defign will admit. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Materials, whereef the Entertainments 
conſiſted, 


I. the Primitive Times Men liv'd upon ſuch Fruits as ſprung 


out of the Earth without Art or Cultivation; and deſir'd no 
ſort of Drink, beſides that which the Fountains and Rivers at- 


ſorded. Thus Lacretius has deſcrib'd the Food then us'd (6b). 


Quæ ſol atque imbres dederant, quod terra crearet 
Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat peitora don um. 


Ls TIT 


(4) De Repub, Lib. VII. cap. X. (6) Lib. V. 


1 Alim 
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Xian deſcribing the moſt ancient food of ſeveral Nations, reports, £1 
that at Argos they fed chiefly upon Pears, at Arbens upon Figs, in 
Arcadia upon Acorns (49. And ſo celebrated were the Arcadians for doru 
living upon that ſort of Diet, that they are diftinguiſh'd in Lycophygy moſ 
(b) by the Name of Baaayngedyor, Acorn-Eaters. Moſt other Na. %% 
tions in Greece made uſe alſo of Acorns. Hence it was cuſtomary at Her 
Athens, when they kept their Marriage-Feſtivals, for a Boy to bring 
in a Bough full of Acorns, and a Plate cover'd with Bread, proclaim- Nate 
ing Equyor xax3y, ad ev apeiror' I have eſcap d the Worſe, and found 


the Better. Which was done in memory of their leaving the uſe of A 
Acorns for that of Bread, as hath been elſewhere related. At Home = 


alſo the corona civica was compos'd fronde querna, queniam cibus hi. 
duſque antiquiſſimus quernus capi ſolitus fit (c); of Oak-Leaves, be. 


cauſe that Tree afforded the moſt ancient Food. For the ſame Rez. 7 
ſon, ſome of the Trees which bear Acorns, were term'd in Gree} 0 g 


ee, from oeye, to eat; and in Latin Eſculi, from Eſca, which 
ſignifies Food (d). And as Macrobius (e) hath obſerv d, Memiyir eco! 
wel fabulatur Antiquitas * glande prius & baccis dlitos, ſers de ſulcis 


ſperaſſe alimoniam. Ancient Authors have either delivered upon their 4 
Knowledge, or feigned, that in the firſt Ages Men lived upon Acorns 10. 


and Berries, and were for a long time unacquainted with the Art of 
Ploughing the Earth for Corn. Nevertheleſs they believed, that T 
in the golden Age, when Men enjoy d all ſorts of Plenty and pro-. 

ſperity, the Earth produc'd Corn without Cultivation. Thus B., 
ſiod reports in his deſcription of thoſe happy Times (f); 


" wn——_— 4. 


Tore ty zany οο toes Canes arven * 

| AuTopudTy TANG Ts d]? an 

But this Age being expir'd, the Earth (as they imagin'd) became bare 
unfruitful, and Men falling into extreme Ignorance and Barbarity, 5 
liv'd in Macrobius's Language, Non multum à ferarum aſperitate diſſ:- a, 
miles (g), not unlike to brute Beaſts, till Ceres taught them the Art king 


of Sowing, and FOG uſeful Inventions, the Memory whereof voy 
were many Ages after celebrated on their Feftival Days, as hath GY 
been elſewhere obſerved. .,The firſt whom Ceres taught to Sow and to 
Till the Ground, was Triptolemus, by whom that Knowledge was com- 
municated to his Countrymen the Athenians. Afterwards ſhe impatt- 
ed the ſame Art to Eumelus, a Citizen of Patræ in Achaia, by whom 
it was firſt introduc'd into that Country; as it was alſo by Arcas into 
Arcadia (h), Some farther report, that the Tnvention of making and 
baking Bread, is owing to Pan. And we muſt not omit that Barly ws 
us d before any other fort of Corn, -Tew71uv yado Teapy Tour! d 


— 1 — 


( 4) Var. Hiſt. lib. III. cap. xxxix. 5) Verſe 482. ubi conf. comme” 
tarii (c). A. Gellius lib. v. cap. vi. (4) IJſidorus orig. lib. xvii. cap. vii. 
ſe) In Somnium gcipionis lib. ii. cap. x. (F) Oper. lib. i. ver. 116. 

E Loco citato. () Vid, Pauſanias Atticis, Achaicis, Arcadicis. 
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i1Fedmrors Soda ag) Fran ny Of Foyer. For it is reported, that 
this was the firſt Food, which the Gods imparted to Mankind, as Artemi- 


dorus (4) hath obſerved. And that it was antiquiſſimum in cibis, the 


moſt ancient ſort of Victual, Atbenienſium ritu, Menandro auctore ap- 
uret 3 © gladiatorum cognomine, qui hordearii vocantur, appears both 
from the Cuftom of the Athenians mention d by Menander, which is 
elſewhere deſcrib'd; and from the Name of thoſe Gladiators, who 
are call'd bordearii from the Latin Name of Barley, as Pliny (b) bath 
related. But in more civil Ages, to uſe the ſame Author's Words, 
panem ex bordeo antiquis uſitatum vita damnavit, quadrupedum tr adidit 
ſefectibus. Barley-bread came to be the Food of Beaſts only. Ne ver- 


theleſs it was ſtill uſed by the poorer ſort, who were not able to 


furniſh their Tables with better Provition : And in the Roman Camp, 
as Vegetius (c) hath informed us, Soldiers who had been guilty of any 
Offence, hordeum pro frumento cogebantur accipere 5 were fed with 
Barley inftead of Bread-Corn. An Example whereof we find in the 
ſecond Punick War, wherein the Cohorts which loſt their Standards, 
had an allowance of Barley aſhgr'd by Marcellus (d). And Augu- 
ſus Cæſar, Cobortes, fi quæ ceſſiſſent loco, decimatds hordeo pavit, com- 
monly puniſhed the Cohorts which gave Ground to the Enemy, by 
a Decimation, and allowing them no Proviſion but Barley; as Sue- 
unius reports in the Life of that Emperor (e). | 
The firſt Ages of Men, as Plato (f) reports, oaguy &T&yovTo, 
us £7, 0010p Gy e le, sche Tes Toy Feov H,—¶ ] ν,p] 
wholly abſtain' d from Fleſh, out of an Opinion that it, was unlawful 10 


eat, or to pollute the Altars of the Gods, with the Blood of living Crea- 


es. The ſame is affirm'd by Dicearchus in Porphy:-y, who hath 
left us a Tract concerning abſtinence from Animals, and by many 
others. Swine were uſed for Food firft of all Animals, they be- 
ng wholly unſerviceable to all other purpoſes, and having, in the 


Language of Cicero (g) animam pro ſale ne putreſcant, their Souls on- 


ly inſtead of Salt to keep them fron-Putrifying- As on the con- 


trary, for ſeveral Ages after Fleſh came to be eaten, it was thought | 


unlawful to kill Oxen, becauſe they are very ſerviceable to Man- 
kind, and Partners of their Labour in cultivating the Ground, as 
hath been elſewhere obſerv'd (5). It was alſo unuſual to kill young 
Animals. Whence, as Atheneus is of Opinion, Priamus is introduc'd 
dy Homer reproving his Sons for Feaſting upon young Lambs. The 
reaſon whereof was, either that it ſavour'd of Cruelty, to deprive 
thoſe of Life which had ſcarce tafted the Joys of it; or that it tended 
to the deſtruction of the Species. Whence, at a time when Sheep were 
ſcarce at Athens, there was a Law enacted to forbid drix]s agy0s 
ve The eating of Lambs which had never been ſporn, as hath 
been oblerv'd from Philochronus. Neither did the Ancients ſeek for 


bainties or Rarities, but were content with Sheep, Goats, Swine, 


(4) Lib. I. cap. lxxi. (6) Nat. Hiſt, lib. xviii. cap. vii. («) De re 
militari lib. I. «cap. xiii. (4) Plutarchus, Marcello, Livius, lib. xxvii. 
le) cap. xxiv. (F) Lib. vi. de Legibus. (g) Lib. ii. de natura deo- 
rum, (b) Arcbæologiæ hujus lib. ii. cap, de Sacrificiis. 

55 | eee | | Oxen, 
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Oxen, when it was become lawful to kill them, what they cauęht ce. 
in Hunting, what was moſt eaſy to be provided, and afforded the thi! 
moſt healthful Nouriſhment. Hence all the Grecians in Homer live Fil 
upon a fimple Diet, Young and Old, Kings and private Men, are con. em 
rented with the ſame Proviſion. Agamemnon entertains Ajax after Vim. 
Combat with Hector, with the Chine of an Ox, as a Remard of bis WM Cu 
jour. Alcinous, Xing of Phæacia, who affected ai more ſplendid and delicau i Co 
way of Living, feeds upon Beef. Menelaus ſers before Telemachu A 
a Chine of Beef at the Marriage Feaſt of bis Son. And the Countier; 

of Penelope, tho given to all ſorts of Pleaſure, are never entertainec 
either with Fiſh, or Fowl, or any Delicacies, This, with ſeveral o. 
ther things to the ſame purpoſe, hath been obſerved by Athenz:4 


(a); who has likewiſe remarked, that Zomer's Heroes neither bei An: 
their Meat, nor dreſs it with Sauces, but only roaſt it» This was in «77 
moſt places the ancient way of dreſſing Meat, whence Servius ( not 

alſo reports, that Heroicis temporibus non veſcebantur carne elixa, in th ma 

Heroical Ages they did not eat boil'd Fleſh ; and obſerves farthe the 

out of Varro, that among the Romans the primitive Diet wa . 

Roaſt, then Boyl'd, and laſt of all Broths came into uſe. NevertheMM sa. 

leſs, as Athenxus hath elſewhere taken notice, even in Homer's time $54: 

boyl'd meat was ſometimes provided; which appears both from that | 

Entertainment in the 0dyſſes, where an Ox's Foot is thrown at UV!» Co 

it being well known, that (in that Author's Words) Ta CaM £9: 

iD; V No Man ever roaſts an Ox's Foot: And alſo from thi 76: 
_ Expreſs Words of the Twenty firſt Niad (c). | : mh 

8 | cal 
Os; $2 Agne Cor kuchen Emery huO- Tue morang, has 
Kl pil ouwE A % os © org Ne. bef 
. ma 

This was the way of living among the ancient Greeks, neitbhegßg 2 

were the Lacdæmonians of later Ages leſs temperate. than their A 

ceſtors, ſo long as they obſerved the Laws of Lycurgus, They ba ve, 

their conſtant Diet at the ovairia, publick Entertainments, whereit ] 
the Food was extremely ſimple, whereof each Perſon had a certai ba. 
proportion allotted. The chief part of the Proviſion was j4a: ful 

Cop, the black Broth peculiar to that Nation, which was ſo un far 

pleaſant, that a Citizen of Sybaris happening once to be entertain is 

at Sparta, cry d out, that ke no longer wonder d, why the Lacedæmo me! 
nians were the valianteſt Soldiers in the World, when any Man in Ft 

right Wits, would rather chuſe to die a thouſand times, than to live uſt 

ſuch vile Food (d). And 'tis reported, that Ageſilaus diſtributed cel 

tain Sweet-meats, which had been preſented to him by the IH 

amongft the Slaves, ſaying, That the Servants of Virtue ought not 
| indulge themſelves with ſuch Delicacies, it being unworthy of Mev "Wl A 

free Birth, 10 ſhare tgoſe Pleaſures, whereby Slaves are allur d. Fo the 
which reaſon, the Cooks of 1 ar-demon were o:Lowowt 1. Wal thy 


0 che => 7 T1540 O>-, ENV Emdrolng, ws Th TW! 0 


(4) Lib. I. pag. 9. (5) In Aneid. 1. (e) Iiad. G. ver. 362. (4 
Conf. Atben. eus lib. IV. cap. vi. Pag. 138. 
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gi xaFagora* only Dreſſers of Fleſh, and they who underſtood any 
thing farther in the Art of Cookery, were caſt out from Sparta, as the 
Filth of Men infected with the Plague (a). Hence Mithecus, a very 
eminent Cook, deſigning to follow bis Profeſſion in that City, was 
immediately commanded by the Magiſtrates to depart (b). This 
Cuſtom was not unlike that of the ancient Heroes, who kept no 


Cooks, but ſometimes dreſs d their own Proviſion, as we find done by 
Achilles in Homer (c), 


| 1 9 
„ Tepuye J des ee AN, 
Ka re Mo £0 MISUAA?, Y aud (CeAoIoIv ααναẽjEj§ 


and ſometimes the xnevxss, Heralds, thoſe Servants Gd Je- 


are, of Gods and Men, as they are call'd by the Poet, who were 


not only employ'd in civil and milicary Affairs, but alſo perform'd 
many of the Holy Rites at Sacrifices, ſerv'd as Cooks; whence 
the ancient Cooks are by ſome Authors reported to have been 30/1 
uns Emer, Skilled in the Art of divining by Sacvifices ; and i- 
cao year Y Fuoie, hid the management of Marriage Feaſts and 
Sacrifices (d). . T Sg 

But in other Cities of Greece, and in latter Ages, the Art of 
Cookery was in better Eſteem, tho even #er:clides and Glaucus the 


Locrenfian who wrote Books concerning it, affirm, & aguorlay 


reg TUNuo1v 4AeuSF%goy, that it was unworthy of the mcaneſt Perſon, 
who was Free- born; as we are inform'd by 4thenaus (e). The Si- 
cilian Cooks were priz'd above any others, as the ſame Author , 


has proved by Examples out of Catinus and Antiphan?s, Mlithecus 


before-mention'd was of that Nation, and the Siciliays were ſo re- 
markable for their luxurious way of living, that SizzAizn TE, 
a Sicilian Table, was a proverbial Phrale, as we are inform'd by 
Suidas, m Tov Tavu ToAvTEav Xt Trugnaw?, for one furniſh d 
very profuſely and luxuriouſly.” _ | 


Next to the Lacedemonian Tables, thoſe of Athens are ſaid to 


have been furniſh'd moſt frugally ; the Athenian Soil being, unfruit- 


ful, and ſuch as could ſupply no more Proviſion than was juft nece[(- 


ſary for the ſupport of its Inhabitants. Hence Lynceus the Samian 
is cited by Atfenaæus (g), for contemning the Athenian Entertain- 
ments. ag MD 

M4yar, 6 For 6 Senvicov T' tut, 

Podtog* s d o xexanulos, IIeel, F105 

Oude re nuav idν,ναπ⁰e s A 

AeTvors* andia yag £5 ATixn. 


And the ſame Author goes on in his deſcription of the meanneſs of 
the Proviſions at Athens, which were ſo exceedingly parſimonious, 
that Dromeas an Athenian Paraſite, being ask d Whether the Suppers 


— 
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(2) Ælianus lib. XIV. cap. VII. (b). Maximus Tyrius principio 
diſſert. VII. (e) Niad. IX. verſ. 209 (4d) Athenæus lib. XIV. cap. 
XXIII. (e) Lib. XIV. cap. XXIII. (f) Loco citato. (g) Lib. IV. 
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at Athens or thoſe at Chalcis, were more Magnificent ? reply'd, That 


the (cresoluioy) firſt Courſe at Chalcis was preferable to the whole En. 
Hence to live A7Jzneos, like an Atbeni. 


tertainment at Athens. 
an, is to live penuriouſly : An Example of which Proverb we find 


cited by Athenzus out of Alexis, who has there alſo left us a large : 


Deſcription of an Athenian Entertainment (a). 


From the Grecian Meat let us in the next place proceed to their | 
Drink. And in the primitive Times, as hath been already obſerv'd, Wa. | 
ter was the general D/ink, which they were ſupply'd with from the 
neareft Fountain. Afterwards hot Fountains came into requeſt by the 
example of Hercules, who being very much fatigu'd with Labour, | 
refreſh'd himſeif at a hot Fountain, which (as Fables tell us) waz | 
And this ſort of Water 
was thought extremely beneficial on the like Occaſions ; Whence | 
Plato (b) commends his Atlantick Itland, which he deſcribes to be the 
moſt delightful and happy Country in the World, on account of its | 
hot as well as cold Fountains : And Homer, by whom we are furniſh'd | 
with Examples of all ſorts of poetical Topicks, relates that one of } 
the Fountains of the River Scamander was exquiſitely cold, and the | 
other hot (-). Yet, to uſe the words of Fulius Pollux (d), mo | 
otey 7” eveav Feerdy ud em mel” it will be difficult | 
to infer from Homer, that hot Waters were drank in the Heroick Ages; 
but they ſeem only to be us'd for Bathing, unleſs preſcrib'd by the 
Phy ficians, as was uſually done to old Men, and others who had | 
weak Stomachs, as appears from the Example of Hippocrates produc | 
by the ſame Author, who by ſeveral other Inftances, yet all later | 
than the Age of Homer, bas there prov'd that this ſort of Drink 
However, *tis certain that at | 
leaft in later Ages, hot Waters were in requeſt amongſt the Ge- 
Whence the . 
man Authors mention the uſe of them as a Grecian Cuſtom. Thus | 


diſcover'd to him by Minerva, or Pulcan, 


Owneo g&N, 


was us'd by the ancient Grecians. 
cians, and fron them came to be us'd at Rome. 
Plautus (e), ſpeaking of the Grecians, 

. quid ſurripuere, operto capitulo caldum bibunt. 
And Horace (f), 


Quo Chium pretio cadun 5 
Mercemur ? quis aquam temperet ignibus? 


Where Acron explains temperet by tepefaciat, nam tepefactis aquis jo. 
lebant Græci vinum temperare. For the Greeks (faith he) us'd 10 ten- 
per their Wine with warm Water (g). | 

But there is more frequent mention of cold Water than of Hot, 
both in the Crecian and Roman Authors: And in order to drink it 
exquiſitely Cold, it was cuſtomary to temper it with Ice, which they 


(4) Lib. IV. cap. V. (5) Citia. (e) Ilia J“. verf. 147. (4) 
Lib. 1X. cap. VI. Conf. Atbenæus lib. III. cap. XX XV. (e) Curl. 
lione. (J) Lib. III. 0d, XIX. (g) Conf. Abenæus lib. II. Gap: 
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had ſeveral Methods to preſerve thro' all the heat of Summer. 


There is one mention'd by Plutarch (4), who relates that it was 


uſual to wrap it in Cloths and Straw ; to which Cuſtom St. 
Auguſtine alludes in the following Words: Quis dedit pale tam 
frigidam vim, ut obrutas nives ſer vet; vel tam fervidam, ut poma 
inmatura maturet ? Who has endu'd the Straw with ſuch a degree 
of Cold, as fo preſerv Ice? Or with ſo much Heat, as to bring 
up ripe Fruit to Maturity? Chares the Mitylenæan, as he is cited by 
ftkhen«uso(b_, reports that when Alexender the Great beſieg'd Petra, 
2 City of India, he fll'd thirty Ditches with Ice; which being co- 
yer'd with Oaken-boughs, remain'd a long time entire. And in 
the ſame place there are deſcrib d ſeveral other Arts of making 
their Drink cool, The Cuftom of preſerving Ice was ſo common a- 
mongft the Romans, that they had Shops wherein it was publickly 
expos d to Sale. Whence Seneca thus inveighs againſt the Roman 
Luxury and Extravagance (c): Unguentarios Lacedzmoni} expulere, 
U propere cedere finibus ſuis juſſerunt, quia oleum diſperderent ; Ouid 
ili ſi vidiſſent nivis reponendæ officinas? The Lacedemonians baniſh'd 
the Sellers of Oyntment, and commanded them to be gone with the utmoſt 
Speed out of their Country; what would have been done, had they 
ſeen Shops to repoſite and preſerve Ice? | | 

The Invention of Wine was by the Ag yptians aſcrib'd to Oftris, by 
the Latins to Saturn and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom Divine 
Honour were paid on that Account. Tis reported by Hecatæus the 
Mileſian, that the uſe of Wines was firſt diſcover'd in Ætolia by Oreſ- 
theus, the Son of Deucalion, whoſe C-randſon, Oeneus, the Father 
of Xtolus, from whom that part of Gree receiv'd it's name, was ſo 
call'd from ozvaz, which is the old name of Yines. Others derive 
oiyog, the Name of Wine from this Oeneus, who (as they report) was 


the firſt, who diſcover'd the Art of preſſing Wine from Grapes. 


Ihus Nicander, 


Oi; I” U xoiaoiciy SmIAiLas Sendiouw 
Olo EAN. 


60 to the ſame purpoſe Melanippides the Mileſan in Atbenæu; 
(40, | | 


| | 8 1 | PP GR” 
ETwyuts, w iomart', dives Olvias. 


Others will have the Vine to have been firſt diſcover'd in Olympia 
near the River Alpbeus: Of which Opinion was Theopompus of Chi- 
o. And Hellanicus reports, that it was firſt known at Plinthion, a 
Town of Egypt. Hence the Ægyptians are thought to derive their 
immoderate Love and Uſe of this Liquor, which they thought ſo 
neceſſary to human Bodies, that they invented a fort of Wine made 
of Barley for the poorer ſort, who wanted Money to purchaſe that 
which was preſs'd from Grapes (e). 8 


(4) Sympoſ, lib. VI. (6) Lib. III. cap. XXXVI. (c) Natur. IV. 
(4) Initio lib. II. (e) Conf. Aiben aus ſub finem lib. I. : 
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In Greece the Matrons and Virgins drank Wine, as appears from 
the Examples of Nauſicae and her Companions in Homer (a). And 
becauſe the ſame freedom was rarely allow'd that Sex in other Cour: 
tries, the Grecian Women were il] thought of on that account (4), 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary to give it to Children, unleſs the ma. 
nagement of Achilles was different from that of other Infants ; po- 
thus Homer has introduc'd Phenix ſpeaking to him (c), 


Hel, 678 Jn 9 «x £p01ow yu Yuract ue ig, 
| Odds 7 d, TegTYLQY, HK oιẽEu EMTYOVy 

TlonAdut jor xdlebeuras om 5itot yiTo ve, 

Olvs SmCAvCav tv VNTIEN GASY ern © 


The Wine was generally mix'd with Water ; Whence Drinking, 


Cup; were call'd xe, obs 


d Kepgoa guy, from the Mixture 
made in them. 


Which derivation is mention'd both by the Cyan - 


marians and Atbenæus, and there are ſome Alluſions to it in Home,: 
For the Cuſtom of drinking Wine temper'd with Water, obtained 
in the Time of the Jejan War, and the moſt primitive Ages 


Hence the following Verſe (d), 


7; oY, A af 5 | N 
Ol i ag olvor tio yy Ev3 xpnlheor %) vor. 


Some aſcribe the firt uſe of it to Melampus (e), others to Staply-1 
Philochorus is ſaid to report. (, that An- 
phidlyon, King of Athens, learn'd to mix Wine with Water from | 
Bacchus himſelf 5 on which account he dedicated an Altar to that 
God under the Name of Oe3:05, hecauſe from that-time Men be- 
gan to return from Entertainments, Sober and ô o, upright. The} 
ſame King enacted a Law, that only Wine temper'd with Water | 
ſhould be drank at Entertainments, which being afterwards dil-| 
us'd, was reviv'd by Solon (g). There was no certain proportion | 
obſerv'd in this Mixture; ſome to one Veſſel of Wine pour'd in 
two of Water; others to two of Wine mix'd five of Water; and 

others more or leſs as they pleasd h) The Lacedemonians d 
D £01 my vivo, Lg av d Treunloy ies ds. In. AN, nat 1414 | 
Tearapeg. n yewrrer usd to Boyl their Wine upon the Fire till ie 
fifth y was c ſum'd, and then after four Tears were expir'd, beg | 
70 drink it: As we arg inform'd by Democritus (i), and the ſame | 


lus the Son of Silenus. 


Cuftom is alſo mention'd by Palladius. 


Nevertheleſs moft of the Cr--jans, and particularly the I ace 
monians ſometimes did dxpzrtceogy mivew, drink Wine with 111% | 
vr no Water; which they term d emoxv3io 4, to att like a SCYIP10N- | 


For the Scythians were very much addicted to Drunkenneſs, and us d 
Wine without Water: Whence &xegJ]oriav, is commonly termd 


— 


«„ TE — — 


—— et ems, 


" (a) Gf, VI. (b) Conf. Atbenous lib X. (e) Niad. IX. ver. 


484. (d, Och. d. (e) Aibenæus lib. VI. cap. II. (f) Flinius lib. 
VII. cap. LyI. (g) Athenæus lib. II. cap. II. 


cap. VIII (7) Idem lib. X. cap. VII. (4) Geoponic lib Vl. cap. IV. 
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Lib. XI. tit. AIV. 


(b) dem lib. X. 
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1b Tay Or oKvForigy and areaTimTOTIR is calld oavdich 
7491s: Which Expreſſions came into vogue at Sparta from the time 
that Cieomenes the Spartan by living and converting with the Scyrhi- 
ms, learn'd to drink to Exceſs and Madneſs (a). The Thracians 
iſo drank their Wine unmix'd with Water, and both they and the 
Hilians were generally ſuch lovers of it, that ywarkes Te V Tav- 
ris auyTOE xT| Tov IuoTION (aucg]ov) naldaYy fu Wor, nandy x, d- 
gau cmlidevua emindivar revouiracr The Women and all the 
leu thought it a moſt happy Life to fill themſelves with unmix'd 
line, and to pour it upon their Garments (b). Hence alſo by Opa- 
ia TE To's the Thracians way of Drinking was meant dxeg7 o- 
roc let, drinking Wine not mix d with Water (c). . 1 

Some uſed to perfume their Wines; and Wine ſo uſed was termed 
O- pvppiriJns, according to Miau (d); and ſometimes pvppirns, 
for that Word, according to Heſychius's Explication, ſignifies Tog1y, 
Thy &To wueg 4 Potion mix d with Odours, Different from 
this werethe Murrhina of the Romans, as aWo the 3g uvgrio WO o- 
e, Wine mingled with Myrrh, mentioned in St. Mark's Goſpel, 
where with the Malefactors were commonly intoxicated before they 
offer d. Several other Ingredients were mix'd with Wine; ſome- 
times GAADITH, Meal; whence oC arnagirouWEr, Wire thicken d 
with Meal, which was very much uled by the Perſians (e). They had 
allo many ſorts of made Wine: as c e xad31v0 , cerevifia, Wine 
made of Barley; and oivG- Ans, Palm-Wine, ſometimes term'd 


O- send, for 3Zz& was a general Name for all made Wines. by 
| 0 

Of the Cuſlons biſore Entertainments. { a0 

| | | : WAR | by 


HE Perſon by whom the Entertainment was provided, 

was commonly Nam'd 6 4414Twe, £5107, Eiv7 wy, Tus ou 
veoias nya”, Cups dy wt, cuumTiagy, ©, by the 
Tragedians oi uod τν,οα, Sic. . | 5 
The Perſons entertained by him were termed JSaiſuports, Sa 
ra, U, gde], & c. allo very often xanjel, ovy> 
nor. Up in which Names is expreſſed the immediate Cauſe 
of their meeting, Which was #ay775, in Latin Focatio, an Invitation, 
or Calling by the Entertainer. | 
The Perions imployed to invite the Guefts, were by the Roman,; 
term'd Vocatores, and by the Greeks, rt, OF SaTroxzAnTogtse 
The ſame Men were alſo, tho not ſo frequently, call d #aze]est, 
(4) Chamæleon Heracleota lib de Temulentia apud 4theygum lib. Xe 
cap. vii. (b) Atheuæus lib. X. lub finem cap. ix. e Pollux lib. VI. 

cap. iii. (4) Var. Hiſt, lib XII. cap. XXX1, (e) Athenans lib. X. 


initio cap. ix. and 
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and S Aνντ , from iA, which is the name of the Table, on which 
the Proviſion was plac'd in the Kitchen. Thus £aA4aTe:, according 
to Pamphilus in Athenaus (4), are oi m Thy BagtAntiv Kanss]ts veg. 
TC ay, they who invite to the King's Table. Sometimes to invite wa; 
term'd xd)ayeicay, to write down, from the Cuſtom of inſcribing 
the Names of the Perſons to be invited upon a Tablet. The Hour 
was ſignified at the Invitation, and becauſe they then number'd the 
Hours by the motion of the Sun, there is frequent mention of 6%, 
the Shade of the Sun, and 5ory&40v, the Letter of the Dial on the: 
Occaſions. Lhus in the following Paſſage of Ariſtophanes (b). 


—— 00} d peanoel, 
* * — As 
O7ay i Je, 501y oy , e“ A cmdamven. 


Relations often went without Invitation, as hath been obſery's 
by Aibenæus (c), and Euſtathius from that Verſe of Homer, Where 
he deſcribes an Entertainment at Agamemnon's Tent (ad). 


Ad ,I J of 11.3% Bohv dya3%g MN“, 


Valiant Menelaus came to him ae, that is 4vev T8 xanF9 
ren, without being invited, as the Scholiaſt explains that Word. Such 
as without Invitation, & Twy X5xAnulor em damvor dy oor, mere 
brought to the Entertainment by ſome of thoſe who had been invited (e), 
were term'd 5x12, Shades, from their following the principal Gueſts, 
as Shades do Bodies. The ſame Perſons were by the Romans calld 
umbræ, Thus in Horace (3. 


mn_— _ Mc adduxerat umbr 45, 
And in another place (g), 


locus eſt & pluribus umbris. 


They, who forced themſelves into other Men's Entertainments, 
were in Greek calld wygai, in Latin, Muſce, Flies; which was a ge. 
neral Name of Reproach for ſuch as infinuated themſelves into any 
Company, where they were not welcome. Thus the Paraſite is de. 
ſcribed by Antiphayes, re = 2 


Obegs oN, ce, % A duję 
Aerrieiv dανπνfτ e-, wha" wi EA? 2155 eic. 


In Plautus (b) an Entertainment free from unwelcome Gueſts, i3 


f a) Lib. IV. cap. xxi. (b) Concionatricibus pag. 744. Conf ibi 


Scholiaſtes, item Suidas v. Atta; oxia & Heſychius v. Sexamey 501 


XC. (c) Lib. IV. cap. xxvi. (d) Iliad. C. v. 408. (e) Plutarc his 
Sympoſe Lib. VII. Quæſt. vi. () Lib II. Sat. viii. v. 22. (g) Lib. l. 
Epiſt. v. 28. (b) Popul, Att. III. Sc. ih. v. 76. 41 
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calbd hoſpitium fine muſcis, an Entertainment without Flies: And in 
another Place of the ſame Author (a), an inquiſitive and buſie Man, 
who pries and infinuates himſelf into the Secrets of others, is term'd 
Muſca, We are likewiſe inform'd by Horus Apollo (b), that in - 
pt a Fly was the Hieroglyphick of an impudent Man, becauſe that 
Inſe being beaten away, ſtill returns again. On which account it 
s by Homer made an Emblem of Courage („, 


Kal of pyns Fepoos Evi g e,, 

H Ts N 4*YOuevn Hh Te Y 2905 avd\eoiutotoy 

I, Saxiay, NE TY 03 dtp” avFewns 

, 

The ſame Perſons, whom they term'd myſce at Entertainments, were 
alſo call'd Muxoyior, Myconians, from the Poverty of that Nation, 
which put them upon frequenting other Men's Tables oftener than 
was conſiſtent with good Manners. Whence Pericles was reflected 
upon by Archilochus, &s axAnTov EmrearaloyTa es Te u bo id, 
Muxoviev Iixnv* As one who intruded into other Men's Entertainments, 


ifrer the manner of the Myconians (4) But the moſt common Ap- 


pellation of ſuch Men, was that of *>401]or, Parafnes, Which 
Word, as Lucian hath obſery'd, in its primitive Senſe, ſignify'd on- 
lj the Companions of Princes and Men of Quality; ſuch were Pa- 
wroclus to Achilles, and Memnon to Idomeneus, or thoſe who had their 
Diet at the Tables of the Gods, of whom mention has been made 
in another place (e); but afterwards came to be a Name of Re- 
proach for thoſe, who by Flattery and other mean Arts, us'd to in- 


lnuate themſelves to the Tables of other Men. In which Senſe it 
was firſt us'd by Epicharmus, and after wards by Hlexis (). Never- 


theleſs it was common for Friends and Men of Credit, to viſit one 
another's Houſes at the Times of Entertainment, without expecting 
a formal Invitation, as appears from that Saying cited by Euſtathi- 
15 (20. 5 5 


AxAn]ot Kwpdl oy eis Giavs N. 


And that other in Plato (h). 


7 of . BE | a 8 A * 

e agg * yaa! om Sala; ig 
AuJopeTor ayaFo. ————— 

Which is ſometimes thus cited in one hexameter Verſe, 


Auriuatu , dyavo dyauy em C ladies 


The number of Gueſts was wlimitted, ſome choſe to invite 
Three, or Four, or Five at the moſt. Thus Archeſtrarus in Athene- 
1 (i) ; 5 


(4) Mercar. Act. II. Sc. III. v. 26. (Y) Hieroglyphicis. (e) Niad. & v* 
570. (d) Conf. Aibenæus lib. I cap VI. (e) Lib. IT. cap. de Sacerdoti- 
bus. (F) Conf. Athenaus lib. V1. cap. 7. Pollux lib. VJ. cap FVIl. (g 
Commentario in Ji ad. C. (b) Sympoſio. (5) Lib. I. ſub finem cap . 
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| « Pa! 
Tless d wit Tay]; Samvav dCi. res 1 « freq1 
Eco d N Teas, N Tharares of EuvaTaTesy * pear 
Hr ue YE i e; jdn de av ein * latio 
M1Sopogay arrariCiuv THUVH Sed] tw)uve Dandy 
| EW in 
And Athenæus in another place (a) reports, that among the Anc!. Befo 
ents n cuud evi Toy Ti] , TAs, J Ns Ye nues Na-; Ned ther 
an uj,t £01 ννοe. It was not uſual for more than Five to Sup w- e, 
gether, but that in his Time the numbers were plainly inſinate. Enſtatli- filed wi 
us hath obſerv'd out of Jamblichus, that in the ovairia, common e. Th 
Meals, not above Ten were admitted; which in his Opinion was Wl Appare 
the ordinary number of Gueſts at Entertainments in the primitive ¶ before 
Times. And hence he thinks it is, that when Agememnon in Hi» be deſc 
mer (b) ſpeaks of diſtributing the Grecian Army at an Entertain. Wl (c), 


ment, he mentions only exe, Tens. 
Htg I” as Sexadas NH αI0̃ νν Ade, 
Tec d avdes iracov ripe de olvoyoruel 
TIoAAut xev Sendd'ss JStvoiaro vivey o0to. 
pots The ſe 
to Me: 


But this muſt only be underſtood of the Entertainments of prirate E 
thor (e 


Men, Princes often invited greater Numbers: Agamemnon in Homer 
entertains all the Grecian Princes together; and Alexander the Mu- 
cedonian is reported before his Expedition againſt Perſia, cuννν 
net x eo eU AY 04 ENd]oV]araivoy TE3s evayiay* To have furniſod 
aà ſent with a bundred Beds for an Entertainment (c). And the ſame] 
Vanity by degrees crept in amongſt private Men, inſomuch that in 
Athenæus's Time, as hath been before obſerv'd, Ia] bo in, inf- d, t 
nite numbers, were invited. Hence it came to paſs, that partly to MW tomar 
prevent Tumult and Sedition, and partly to reſtrain the Expenſive- Wl ner ir 
neſs and Prodigality of their Citizens, ſome Law-givers thought it ¶ b 
neceſſary to limit the number of Gueſts : In particular, no Perſon ond a) 
at Athens was allow'd to entertain above Thirty at once. In order N vd 
to put this Statute in Execution, certain Magiſtrates, call'd Tw- ter 
1” νẽõ; , were oblig'd to go to Entertainments, and to expel thence} Hands 
ſuch as exceeded that number; and the Cooks who were. commonly W vt 
employ'd to dreſs the Victuals at Entertainments, were oblig'd to MW #70, 
give in their Names every time they were hir'd (4). Hands 
This muſt farther be obſerv'd concerning the Gueſts, that Men {ſtead 
and Women were never invited together, as we are inform'd by MW #v 
Cicero (e). Wherein the Gr-eks differ d from the Romans, among ed 
whom the Women were allow'd more freedom. © For which of the {Waxes 
© Romans (to uſe the Words of Cornelius Nepos) was ever aſham'd xis 
* to bring his Wife to an Entertainment? And what Miſtreſs oi here 
— —— | — 3 —Verſe 
(a) Lib. XV. cap. 111. (b) Iliad. e. verſ. 126 Conf. Euſtatbius pag. 
144. edit. Baſil. (c) Diodorus Siculus pag. 5 30. (d) Conf, Atbenæus (a) 
lib. VI. cap. XI. (e) Orat. III. in Verrems | 
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« a Family can be ſhewn, who does not inhabit the chief and moſt 
« frequented part of the Houſe ? Whereas in Greece ſhe never ap- 
«« pears at any Entertainments beſide thoſe to which none but Re- 
„ lations are invited; and conftantly lives in the innermoſt part of 
the Houſe, which is call d ywaixoriri, the Women's Apartment, 
into which no Man, except near Relations, had admiſſion (4). 
Before they went to an Entertainmeet, they Waſhed and Anoint- 


8 . ay. * af c Au 
ed themſelves, ares Yao iv nxav &5 W ovuTEOoIOY Ow) iSearr 


TAG Y Kovog]a For it was thonght' very indecent to go thitber de- 
filed with Sweat and Duſt ; as Athenaus (b) hath obſerv'd from Ariſlo- 
je They who came off a Journey, were Waſh'd and Cloath'd with 
Apparel ſuitable to the occaſion in the Houſe of the Entertainer, 
before they were admitted to the Feaſt:. Thus we find in Homer, where 
he deſcribes the Reception of Telemachus and Piſiſtratus by Menelaus 
4 . . | | 
9 Es ß aoauiv3es RAe, kg Avon] 
5 Tos q ee Suodt , Y yeioav Ne, 
| Auel d des YAaivas Ag Bdnov ne yirovas, 

Es pe de Co map' Arpailny MVA 


The ſame Perſons alſo waſhed their. Hands before they ſat down 
o Meat; as appears from the Verſes which follow in the ſame Au- 
thor (4), pz „ : 
X&eviCa d? duglrorO- meg% 00 imiyeve gies 
Kahn, Yeuoen, dee deyveroe ACh, 
Ni. Ia D. w d CSN ETdvvas TRgTeit ay" 
Troy d aidoiy Tapin a nts ννονντν. 


and, to mention the times of waſhing all together, it was alſo cuſto- 
tomary to waſh between every Courſe, and after Supper. Thus Ho- 
ner introduces his Heroes, Serrver]as opuiaurſas, a7 Wmvila- 
ess os dN Jemvsvrras* | Supping, Cunverſing, then Wafhing, 
ind after that again Supping- And -riſtophanes (e) ſpeaks of bring- 
mn Swe xndlet Yards (were read Water to waſh the Hands 
iter the Courſes, By them who ſpoke accurately, to waſh the 
Hands before Supper, was term'd yidada to waſh after Supper, 
milLaSa. Hither are to be referred the Words TmpdSada, 
ha oH eu, VLS, and the like, which ſignify to wipe the 
Hands; The Towel was term'd exuaydor, Yaciuatlegr, & c. in 


ſtead whereof the ancient Greeks uſed πτ]·“ .6̃ Ne, Which were 


7 & T6 afgTw udndKey X SaTwd'ss, the ſoft and fine part of the 
bread, which afterwards they caſt Tols xvst, to the Dops; 5 8 x, 
laxeSaruoriot ruvada Thy mpaySauniar xanzoy whence Ympudy”- 
(2A is by the Lacedzmonians c’ zwidg. And, as the ſame Author 
es adds, this Cuſtom is mentioned by Homer i 

erſes, VVV 


——— 


* * 


(4) Cornelius Nepos præfat. in vitas Imperatorum. ( b) Lib. . 
ap. xxvii. (e) Odyfſ, I., ver. 48, 00 Odyſſ. d. (e) Veſpis. 
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It is farther to be obſerv d. that in the waſhing after Supper, they 
uſed ſome ſort: of ounypa, Weulews XA. Stuff to ſcour the 


Hands (a, For whi h ule Nitre and Hyſſop are mention'd in the Ho- 


ly Scriptures uaftly, after Waſhing, the Hands were per fumd 
with Odours, which cuftom- is expreſs'd in the following Verſes ol 
Antiphanes or Epigenes, in Atbenæus (b), | 


Ke 76-e eee. xemovid & naſe Tein 
Tas diess, vn acfor Thy yiv I aua. 
Tt may not be improper in this place, to add ſomething farther 


by way of digreſſion, concerning the Cuſtom of Waſhing and 4. 
nointing, which in Greece aud other hot Countries was ſo frequent. 


To Waſh, is in the Words of Euſtathius O Ae. pus, dit} 
Jex I TiwGr atrrov, 4 means both to cleanſe the Body from Fil, | 
it. Therefore, whenever they ceas'd from Sorrow and 
Whencs | 


end refreſh 
Mourning, it was uſual to Bath and Anoint themſelves. 
Zuꝶnome in Homer adviſes Penelope to leave off Lamenting (c), 


Xyor Ja], Y emyeidase he,. 


Waſhing her Body and anointing hey Face. And, as we are informed 
by Art-midorus ( 49. the ancient Greeks commonly bath'd 3 Tatu | 
uxd]agpin,duiuer, & pEydas mas di ule why after the finiſhing of | 
4 War, or any otber great Fatigue, Thus in Homer, Telemachus, ind 

Piſiſtratus are Bath'd and Anointed at Menelaus's:Palace after a long 

Journey; Diomedes and VUiyſſes after their return from diſcovering | 


the manner of their Enemies Encampment, 


* 


Aogaraulue x d RENAU Ain” SAGA 


Aer toilariryy — 


Having Bath'd and Anointed, ſet down to Supper. 10 the Heroical | 
Ages, Men and Women, without diſtinction, bath'd: themſelves in ! 
Rivers. This we find done by Nauſicae the Daughter of Alcinous, ; 


_ King of Pheacia (e), and Europa in Moſcbus (f) 


— effuleile xis rev en Araber 


Cleanſeib ber Body in the Moutb of Anaurus. Helena alſo and her | 


Fellows waſh in the River Furotas, according to Theocritus (g. 


1 — » 
_—_ 


(a) Atbenæur lib. X. cab. ult. (5) Loco citato. (e) Odhiſ. c verſ 170. 
(4) Lib. I. cap. lxvi. (e) od vi. (F) Ayl. e verſ. 31. (g Idyll. y. 
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Auge Vd Tagou ownpdaixes, ns Je- wing 
Nele ard et Tag” FVG Abs /e, 
Tereduis £Enxorra x, SHAvs verrala. 


Tho' the Expreſſions in theſe Verſes are manifeſtly acommodated 
to the Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, whereby the Virgins were oblig'd 
to Bathe and accuſtom themſelves toſuch Exercife:, as in that Age 
were only practis'd by the Men: Whence the Poet obſerves that it 
was done ders after the manner of Men; which would have been 
a very improper Expreſſion in the Heroical Times, when it was 
cuſtomary for both Sexes to uſe this Diverſion alike. But if the 
Sea was within a convenient diftance, they commonly Bath'd in it 
rather than in the Rivers; the Salt-water being thought, to uſe the 
Words of Athenæus (2), wdAire Tots veverts eig, conducive 
io ſtrengthen the Nerves, by drying up ſuperfluous Humours. Thus, 
to forbear the mention of other Inſtances, Diomedes and Vhyſſes in 
Homer, after a very great Fatigue, 5 


— ie Nd EHI elle Jad ν 
EoCdyTts — 


Went into the Sea to cle anſe themſelves from Sweat. And they who liv'd 
at a greater diſtance from the Sea, ſometimes remov'd thither for 
their Health's ſake. An Example whereof we find in Minutius Felix, 
by one of the Perſons, in whoſe Dialogue it is reſolv'd, Oſtiam petere, 
meniſſimam civ itatem, quod eſſt corpori meo ficcandis bumoribus de 
mrinis lavacris blanda © expedita curatio; To go to the moſt pleaſant 
City 0ſtia, in order to enjoy the benefit of bathing in the Sea, which 
is an eaſie and expediti us method of drying up the ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours of the Body. Hot-baths were alſo very ancient. HegxAwd 
area, the Hot-baths ſhew'd by Vulcan, or as others ſay, by Mi- 
nerva to Hercules, at a time when he had underwent a very great Fa- 
tigue, are celebrated by the Foets. Pindar (b) ſpeaks of Seu 
Nuzpas N , ibe hot Baths of the Nymphs. Homer commends one of 
the Fountains of ſcamander for its hot Water; in the Twenty-ſecond 
Iliad. In the ſame /trad Andromache provides a hot Bath for Heor 
againſt his return from the Battle Neſtor in the eleventh 71444 or- 
ders Hecamede to make ready Ieewa R Erd, an bot Bath. And, to 
ment ion but one Inſtance more, the Phezcians are ſaid in Homers 
Odyſſes to place their chief Delight in 


Eiuaſa 2 iE¹ν’,&e, Ac Te Ts Segue, x dl. 


Changes of Apparel, bot Baths and Beds. Yet hot Baths do not ſeem 
to have been then ſo much us'd as in later Ages; and thoſe Words 
of Artemidorus (c), that DU iR eavar hne r Barkavday 


l — 


(4) Lib. . cap. xix (b) ohmp. XII. (c) Lib. I. cap. Ixvi. 
5 B b 2 Bb. 


| 
| 
| 
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Baths ſeem to have been thought hurtful by the Ancients, are probably 
meant of hot Baths only; and then the following Words, which have 
been already Cited, that Baths were anctently never nſed but after ſom: 
very great Fatigue, muſt be underſtood in the ſame Senſe. Hoy. 
ever that heit is plain from that Author, that ancient Greeks Rag 
y U ndaoay, hi no Balneos like thoſe of later Times; but 4 
Tais aoauiv3ors txzov]o, waſh'd in certain Veſſels eglled &od4win3,, 
Which Word as explain'd by Phavorinus, (a) fighifies mTyzaov. gr 
d a large 3aſon, or Veſſe! to waſh in, being deriv'd Ses 
T7 Tilv aonv wvuFev, from taking away the Filth of the Body, 
W hence 49 au Y is mention'd by Pollux, amonꝑſt the Veſſels which 
belong to Balneos. And the ancient Romans had a Veſſel in their 
own Houſes, wherein they waſh'd, call'd lavatrina, or latrina, which 
was afterwards term'd balneum; and when two Baths came to be us'd, 


one hot and another cold, in the plural, balnea (b). Publick Ba). 
neos were unknown till later Times; Athenæus tells us, that in hi; | 
Age TegoguTws 74 , bc ie rr, J dey Av e g . 
2.<Wws £0wl Twy auTd* They were but lately come into uſe, and that for- | 
merh no ſach Places were allow'd to be within the City (c). The Balneos | 


* 


commonly contain'd the following Rooms. 


1. Arrodbοανh,,,L, wherein 47: voyro T4 tuaTia, They put off their | 
-Clonbs.” E ES 

2. TTrotaucoy Or mveiaTheDoy, ſudatorium, a Room moſt com mon- 
ly round, and provided with Toe 4xamTvoy, Fire ſo contriv'd that | 
it ſhould not ſmozk, for the bencfit of thoſe who deſir'd to Swear. | 
It wa alſo term'd Laconicum, from the frequent uſe of this way of | 


Sweating in Laconia, 
3. BamTi5neov, a hot Bath. 
4. AzTewov, a cold Bath. i 
5. AX&TTHeov, the Room wherein they were Anointed. 


After Pathing they always anointed, either 2ugeg7]ov]es Tv; ow- | 
I24,71%,055 xe To cloſe the Pores of the Body, which was eſpecially |? 
nec if. y after the nſe of hot Baths ; Or Teis 7 wy Znpgy FC | 
Ts var Wmoxaneunipa yireca Th Topud]e' Left the Skin ſhould | 


become rough after the Water was dd off it (d). If we may believe 


Pliny () they had no better Oyntment in the time of the Trojan | 
War, than Oyl perfum'd with odoriferous Herbs, eſpecially Roſes: | 
W hence pod'ozy eAwor, O mix'd with Roſes, is mention'd in Homers 


Twenty-third Jia (F), where Veuus anoints Hefor's Body, 


po Ps ye Acc 
AH egi 


c — 


— — — — — — 


(a) v. 4 ανẽẽ /d. Conf. idem. v. ga (U) Varro de L. L. 
Nonius Marcellus. (c) Lib. I. ſub finem cap. XIV. 4d) Cont. Euſt: 
thus in Iliad. x. (e) Nat, Hiſt. lib, XIII. cap. 1 () 136. 1 
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To the ſame Ointments he elſewhere gives the Epithets of 4uCes- 
71% ES ayoy, and TeFvouWoy (4), ſpeaking of Func, 


AuGezoin wh TewTor Ind Ne Er- 
7 7 8 7 5 2 
Auuara Tavle tavncer jeu RN ν, 

7 2 Ay oe 0 / PF Y 
AuCegoio, tavw, Tv pd of TeFvwulor ney. 


put Atheneus is of opinion, that Homer olfs 2 yenouv T@v ub 


6p, Nee N. c , KANG per ombHtTs, Was acquainted with the uſe 15 0 
more precious Oyntme nis, but calls them Oyl with the addition of an ee 9 
Fpither, to diſtinguiſh them from common Oyl (5). The ſame Ob- Wy 1 
ſervation is made by the Commentators upon that Poet, when | a e 
they explain thoſe Words ey@'s tran, perfum'd Gy. And tis e 
well known, that the Fews call'd all ſorts of Oyntments by the name "1980 i 
of Oyl. The reaſon ſeems to have been, that Oyl was the firſt Oynt- 0 1 
ment. However, the ancient Heroes never us'd wvee, coſtly nt- e 
nents. Atbenaus himſelf acknowledges, that Homer never introdu- 1 
ces dAepoulus T Hewas, an of bis Heroes anointed with any "25488 
Oyntment beſide Oyl, except Paris, a ſoft and effeminate Perſon. Wt. 
Jn more delicate Ages, when very much of the primitive Plainneſs 0 11 4 
was laid aſide, it was till by many thought Indecent for Men to A- n 
noint themſelves with precious Oyntments. Chrz/ippus would have I f 1 
the name of Aube derived d 7% u ToAks Wwps N Tos H- Want! 

TU s Viss from the vain and unprofitable Labour of compounding of RH 
it, And Socrates was of Opinion, Thar rhe Smell as well as the Gar- e 
ments of Men and Women, ought to be different. That for Nomen, it e 


was decent enough io ſmell of per fum d Ointments, but that Mew ſhould 
uber ſmell of Oyl, which was usd in the Schools of Exerciſe. Solon 
prohibited Men from ſelling Oyntments: And the Laws of Sparta 
entirely forbad any Perſon to ſell them; as we are inform d at large 
by Athen eus (c). Nevertheleſs Women, and ſome effeminate Men, 
were ſo curious in their choice of Oyntments, that they could tell 
very Critically, Toioy T1 £XdS0 Tov pray £51 emlideaoy* what ſort 
ſuited beſt with each Member of the Body, An example whereof we 
find in the following Verſes of Aniphanes, which are cited by Athe- 
BAUS , | 


EX #8UTOKOAANTE 2 Karri wurw 
AlyuTTiw WW Tes Tid\as % TH Then, 
SO, Ne Ts ] i Th TH] Sid, 
EiTuuCeivo Ie my re Ceny love, 
Apeegrive Je Tas b Thy Kouny, 
EenavAAive ds m9 youu % TW avYeva 


Laſtly, it muſt not be omitted, that the Feet being moſt expos'd 
to Duſt and Filth, were oftner waſhed and anointed than other 


8 


0 ld. F. ver. 15e. (i) Lib. &. cap. Xi. (e) Lib. 15. cap. x. 
ied. > 5 


Parts 


- —— — Q — 


Parts of the Body: On which account they are by ſome thought to 
be call'd arragyt des in Homer. Women were generally em ploy'd 
to waſh and anoint the Feet, both in the heroical and later Ages. 
It was Cuſtomary for them to kiſs the Feet of thoſe, to whom they 
thought a more than common Reſpett was due. Thus the Woman 


in the Goſpel kiſſeth the Feet of our Bleſſed Saviour, whilft ſhe z. 


nointed them. The ſame Ceremony was perform'd towards Pbih. 


leon by his Daughter, as himſelf relates in Ariſtopbanes (a): 


\ — q . 
— 9 ere 6% Ju yr [46 : . 
AmToviCy” ꝙ T6 td" dnepy* Y e .ag u u 


Let us from this digreſſion return to the Entertainment, and 
the firſt Ceremony after the Gueſts arriv'd at the Houſe of Enter. 


tainment, was the Salut ation perform'd by the Maſter of the Hout, 


or one appointed in his Place. To do this was termed by the ge- 


neral Name of doT«{s321* tho this word xveles der m me 
Nx Ttrd in Its ſtri4 Senſe fignifics to embrace one wt! Arn; | 

0 . » > or" — » e f 
around; being deriv d v 7% ayer ardotar eie Eaumy TW E75631, 


from forcibly drawing another to one's Self : As we are informed by 


the old Scholiaſt upon Ariſtopbanes (b). But the moſt common Salu- 
tation was by the conjunction of their right Hands; the right Hand 
being accounted a Pledge of Fidelity and F: iendſhip. Wheace 5 


thagoras advis d wn Tavri $pEdanar Thy if ian* that the right Hand 


ſhould not be given to every Man; meaning that all Perſons were not | 
fit to be made our Friends This Ceremony was very ancient, | 


and is mentioned in Homer (c): 


Ot of ws u Lewes tov, & Je NO a ravſey, 
7 > ,; 89 7 : 
Xeeoiy T' 10 T4,00T0, X tans a aywy or, 


Hence Jed is ſometimes joined with & Ce Sal, and is al- | 


moſt ſynonymous to it. Thus in Ariſtophanes (4), 


ay nonagorro . 
a | HERE. | 
EH drag wan © ons. 


Sometimes it is uſed figuratively for any ſort of Entertainment of | 
Reception. Thus we find egg Saurt, Jed N Tear, 


DEER Jdęegie, Pet N yeurots Abyois, Leos, Oc. 


Sometimes they kiſs'd the Lips, Hands, Knees, or Feet in Saluta } 
tions, as the Perſon deſerv'd more or leis Reſpect There was 2 
particular ſort of Kiſs, which is called by Suidas yyTeg, by Polnx | 
XvTes, the Pot: emoTay Th Twudia QiAvin Tov TO AapCaver | 
Nos when they took the Perſon, /ike a Yot, by both his Ears; | 
which was chiefly practis'd by, or towards Children. We find it 


mentioned by Eunicus, (e), 


— 


(4) Plus. (e) In Antia, apud Fulium Polucem. 


(a) Veſpis pag. 473. (5) In Plutum pag. 77. (c) od * verſ. 35 
e 
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Aafive 707 tre- oer Thy res. 
And by Tibullus of 


— ae perenti 
ele comprenſ auribus eripier. 


As alſo by Theocritus, from whom it | appears to have been ſome- 
times uſed by Men and Women (6), 


od brow Akuilerrer. 87; be rear ax L elN t 
Toy drr vue, J of Thy Odardy Fd xe. 


The Gueſts being admitted, did not immediately ſit down at the 
Table, which was accounted ill breed ing, but ſpent ſome time in 
viewing and commending the Room and Furniture, Thus the Son 
in Arif ophanes (6) inftrutts his Father todo 


Fre inalvedly Tr 760 XAAXOUAT AV, 
Dev tac a, ee che Savudagov. 


Which Obſervation, with others of the ſame Nature, 18 taken 
notice of by Arbenaus (d). 


* — 


CHAP. XX. 


of the Ceremonies at Entertainments, 


HE ancient Grecians ſat at Meat: There are three ſorts 
of Seats mention'd by Homer. 


1. Ailpess fr which contain'd 1wo Perſons, as the name ſeems to 


1 3 ap 
ty 

2, O6, O-, on which they ſat upright, having under their Feet 
2 Footſtool, term'd ON 

3. Ke, on. which they ſat leaning a little backwards, as the 
Word fi iguifies, Of theſe a more full and exact account may be 

(cen in Atbenæus (e). ; 


was commonly plac'd for thoſe of the meaneſt Qua- 


Neither was it the cuftom | in Greece only, but in moſt other Coun- 
tries to fit at Entertainments, It was practis d by the primitive . 
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mans, as we are inform'd by Iſidorus (a) and Jer vius (b). And Phi 
hath obſerv'd, that Foſeph ordered his Brethren dg MXU lag 
N Ce cu, pwnTw , avFrownny EV THUS COULPOINALS cu las 
ad]annice yeuule* 10 fit according 10 their Mes, the Cuſtom fh. 
ing at Entertainments not having then obtain d (c). But afterwardz 
t we Te iegalſo, xdleppunoay Sno Tav, ,] om Tas KAlvg; 
ws dye dos 711 eav* when Men began to be ſoft; and effeminate, they ex. 
changed their Seats for Beds, in order to drink with more eaſe. Yet then 
ol ewes of E or 0ive@eral ar, the Heroes who drank fitting, wers 
ſtill thought Praiſe-worthy : And, ſome who, accuſtomed: themſclye 
to a primitive and ſevere way of Living, retain'd the ancient Poſture, 
This was dane by the Cynick Philoſophers, as we find in Plaus (4); 


i TSS. 


= SWISS ITS $19 61.04 
potius in ſubſellio 


Suice accipiemur, quam in lectis. 


In Macedonia no Man was allowed to ſit at Meals, till he bad kid 


a Boar without the help of Nets, , as we are inform'd,by Hepeſanr 


in Atbenæus (e). And Alex inder the Great ſometimes kept to the | 


ancient way, and once re en tus Nee, d, EH om 
dipgor dgyvgor X; xAWTHEaY, dXg ors MECUSRATRE MARTI OUS" ex. 


tertaining Four Hundred Commanders; be plac'd them upon Silver Sear, | 
cover d witb Purple-cloath, as we learn from Duris in the ſame Author. 
And in the moſt luxurious and effeminate Ages, Children were ſome- 
times not permitted to lie down, but had Seats at the end of their | 
inces, and ihe | 


Father's Beds. It was the Cuſtom. for the Children 
reſt of the Nobility of that. Age, to fit at their Meals in the fight of their 


Relations, in the Time of Tacitus (f). Whence Suctonius deſcribing | 
the Behaviour of Auguſius towards his Grand-chjldren, ſavs that, | 
ue que cendvit una, niſi in imo lecto adſiderent; they always ſat at the 
end of the Bed when they Supped with him (g). And the ſame Au- 
thor reports, that the Emperor Claudius always ſupped with bis Chil- } 
dren and ſome of the · Noble Boys and Maids, who according to ancient 
Cuſtom ſat at the bottom of the Bede (h). The ſame Place was com- 
monly aſſign'd to Men of meaner Condition, when, they were enter- 
tained with others of better Quality. Whence in Plutarch (i) the 
reſt of the Gueſts lie down, only Xſop is placed upon a Seat next | 
to Solon. And Donatus ( reports, that Terence being order'd to 
repeat ſome part of his Comedies to Cæcilius, went to him at the | 
time of Supper, and being in mean. Apparel, was plac'd upon a Seat 


near the Bed : But after he had recited a few Verlts, was invited 
to lie down to Supper. 255 LES RE 


The manner of lying at Meat was thus; the'Table was placed in | 
the middle, round which ſtood the Beds cover'd with Cloth or Tas: | 


(i) Lib. XX. cap. ii. (5) 10 Tueid. viii. (e) Libro de Foſeph- pag. 
555. Edit. Francf. (d) Stich. Add. V. Sc. iv. verſ. 22. (e) Lib. I. cap. 
Xiv. (f) Annal. Lib. XIII. (g) Auguſti. cap. IXiv. (H Claudii cap. 


XxxIi. (i) Sympoſio Sapieatum () Terentii Vita. 
TE. — ee N peſtry, 
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peſtry, according to the Quality of the Maſter of the Houſe. Up- 
on theſe they lay, inclining the ſuperior part of their Bodies upon 


their left Arms, the lower part being ftretch'd out at length, or a 
little bent, Their Heads was rais'd up, and their Backs ſometimes 
ſupported with Pillows, If ſeveral Perſons lay upon the ſame Bed, 
then the firſt lay on the uppermoſt part, with his Legs ftretch'd 
out behind the ſecond Perſon's Back: The ſecond's Head lay below 


the Navil or Boſom of the former, his Feet hging plac'd behind the 


third's Back : And in like manner the third. th, fifth and the reſt. 
for tho* it was accounted mean and ſordid at Rome, to place more 
than three or four upon one Bed, yet as we are inform'd by Cicero 
(4), Græci quini ſtipati in leclulis, ſæpe plures fuere: The Greeks us'd to 
crow'd flve, and many times a greater number into the ſame Bed. 
Perſon s belov'd, commonly lay in the Boſoms of thoie who lov'd them. 
Thus the belov'd Diſciple in the Goſpel, lies in the Boſom of our 


bleſſed Saviour at the Celebration of the Paſſover ). There is 


another Example of the like practice in Fuvenal (c): 
Cena ſedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti. 


At the beginning of the Entertainment, it was cuſtomary to lie flat 
ypon their Bellies, that ſo their right Hand might with more eaſe 
reach to the Table: But afterwards, when their Appe ties began to 
decreaſe, they reclin'd upon their Sides In which ſence we are to 


underftand the Words of Plutarch (d, £xa5ov iy dey nw om cou 


neorevar, SmCatmor|a me Thr Ted vote fs plas yupa- 
lde, om g e TXdTEs Thy xd1dKiancry (or, as it ſhould be 
Read, (xa]draioty_) that at the beginning every one puts his Mouth for- 
ward, looking towards the Table: But afterwards changes the poſture of 
bis Inclination from depth to breadth. And Horace alludes to the ſame 
Cuſtom in the following Verſes (e): | 


Nec ſatis eſt cara piſces avertere menſa, 
Ignarum quibus eſt jus aptius, © quibus aſſis 
Languidus in cubitum ſeſe conviva reponet. 


It was cuſtomary from the heroical Ages downwards, for the Gueſts 
to be rank'd according to their Quality, 


ments. And afterwards at publick Entertainments there was oyo- 
UEKAHT@?, nomenclator, a Perſon appointed to call every Gueft by 
Name to his proper Place. But to determine in what order they ſat, 
and which were accounted the chief Places, is more difficult. It 
ſeems probable, that the Heroes ſat in long Ranks, and chat the chief 
Perſons were plac'd at the head of each Rank on both ſides of the 


S ; 


(a), Orat. in Piſonem- (b) Joan. Evang. XIII. 23. (c) Sat. II. 
(e) Lib. II. Sat. IV. | 


Table; 


ver. 120. (d) Sympoſ. lib. V. quæſt. VI. 
erf, 37. (F) In liad, VI. verſ. 498. 


It is evident, that in Ho- 
ner, as Euſtathius () hath obſerv'd, & ]. ù log dxe xdFnv- 
Tal o acr5as* the chief Perſons had the uppermoſt Seats at Ente rtain- 
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Table: which is the meaning of the Word xs. uppermoſt, in the 
foremention'd Paſſage of Euſtarhius. Thus in the ninth 7lizd a), 
where Achilles entertains Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors, he places him. 


ſelf uppermoft in one Rank, and V/yſſes, as the principal Ambaſſz. 


dor, in the other, 


Toi ys Ty ET 


— eee vols Ae, 
Aung I 7 Ce Oſvarſos cite, 


40. — — — — 


VNertune, tho coming laſt to an Entertainment of the Gods, jet 


ECer' ar ty piarordt. 


Sate in the middle, that place being reſerv'd, as a Right belonging 
to him. Jepiter was at the head of one Rank, next to him on the 


ſame fide ſat Minerva, his Daughter, who on a certain 
Place to Ibetit, probably as being a Stranger (5). 


Be dog Td} At Tere x, et: I Adim. | 
Juno lead the oppoſite Rank, and being Wife and Siſter to Fupiter, 


time gave 


neither gave place to Therrs, nor any other (ci. The moſt honou- 
Table Places in Beds at Entertainments, were not the ſame in all Na. 


tions. In Perfia the middle Place was the Chief, and always aflign'd| 
In Greece the firſt or neareſt tothe] 
Table: And amongft the Heracleotæ, and the Greeks who liv'd z. 
bout the Euxine Sea the firſt place of the middle Bed was the mot | 
Honourable. On the contrary, at Rome the laſt, or uppermoſt place | 
of the middle, was preferr'd before any other (d). But they who] 
affected a more free and eaſie way of Living, were not ſollicicous | 
about Places. An Example hereof we have in Timon (e), who hav- | 
ing invited Men of all Qualities, Citizens, Strangers, Friends, and | 
Relations to a ſplendid Entertainment, deſir'd every Man to lye 
down in that place which pleas d him beſt. Nevertheleſs, Men of 
proud Tempeis, even on ſuch Occaſions, like the Fews on that ac- 1 
coun reprov'd by our Bleſſed Saviour, affected to have the chief 
Places, So it happen'd at Timor's Entertainment, where many of 
the Gueſts having taken their Places, one in very fine Apparel, 
and attended with a numerous Retinue, came to the Door of the 
Room, view'd all the Company, then preſently retir'd ; and being 
_ follow'd by ſeveral of thoſe who were preſent, and deſir'd to return, 
reply'd, ſbere was no fit Place left for bim. Some diſpos'd their 
 Gnefts in ſuch an order, as they thought moſt apt to promote food | 
Fellowſhip, placing Men of the ſame Years, of the ſame Profe 


to the King. or the chief Gueſt. 


fon, 


__—_— 4 


* 


J. quæſt. II. (4) Conf, Plutarchus lib. ci 


dem libri, quæſt. II. 


(4) Verſ 217. (0 Mica, &. v. 100. (c)Conf Plutarchus Sympoſ. lib. | 
t. quæſt. III. (e) Idem eju. 
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or Temper, next one another: Or tempering the variety of Hu- 
mours, by placing Men of angry biſpoſitions neareſt the Meek and 
Gentle; thoſe of ſilent Tempers neareſt the Talkative. But in 


Things of this Nature there was no certain Rule, every Man fol- 


low'd his own Phanſie, and 'tis propounded as a Problem in Plutarch 
(a), whether was beſt, to aſſign every Man his Place, or leave the Gueſts 
u take the Places which happen d io them? I ſhall only add under this 
Head, that it fs ſaid to have been a very ancient Cuſtom a; Lacedæ- 
mon, for the eldeſt Perſon to go before the reſt to the Beds at the 
mmon-Hall, unleſs tbe King gave the Precedence to another, by cal- 
ling bim firſt. Thus Euſtatbius (5. | | 

Let us in the next place proceed to the Table. Now the Tahle 
was accounted ie yenue, d ys 6 Jede Tu, e Te Y Se: 
yies* 4 ver) ſacred Thing, by means of which, Honous was p the 
God of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality (c). This God was Jupiter, who 


from the Protection of Gueſts and Friends, receiv'd the Titles of 


Frogs and Ates Hercules alſo had ſome care of this Affair, whence 
he is call'd Tex. jos, and v eg Cos neither were the reſt of 
the Gods thought to be wholly unconcern'd. It was cuftomary to 


place the Statues of the Gods upon the Table Whence Arnobius (d) 


derides the Gentiles, quod ſacras ficiant menſas ſalinorum appoſitu, O 
| imulicris Deorum ; For conſecrating their Tables, by placing on 


them Salts, and Images of their Gods. They alſo, as will farther 


appear afterwards, offer'd Libations to the Gods upon their Tables: 
Whence Cl-odemus in Plutarch calls it 01Aiwy $5wv Copy x) Heyl 
the Alt ar of the Gods of Friendſhip and {:oſpttality, And according to 
the Saying of Thats, As the Deſh udtion of the Earth would vccafion Diſ- 
order and Confuſion in all Parts of the Univerſe ; So the Table being 


takers away, the whole Houſe would preſently be diſſolv'd. The boly Fire 
and Eearth, and Entertainment, which are the cbief Endearments of 


Life, or rather Life itſelf, would al be de(troyd. Thus Plutarch (e). 


Hence we may learn, why ſo much Veneration was paid to the Ta- 


bles, that to Diſhonour them by any diſhoneſt or indecent Behavi- 
our, was thought a very great Crime: Hence that Saying of Juve- 
nl (f): N 1 


Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menſæ. 


And complaints againſt ſuch as perfidiouſly violated the regard due to 
the Hoſpital-Tables. are very frequent in che Poets, Thus Caſſandra 


in Lycophron (g) complains of Paris, who ſtole away Helena the 


Wife of Menelaus, by whom he had been Courteoufly Entertain'd; 


ETang Je Ag YH xu, 
AdZas TegmeCav, xdvakuruoas ,. 
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(a) Libro citato. (b) Euſtathius in Iliad. C. pag. 186. (e) Hneſi 
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In the heroical Ages the Tables were made of Wood, Poliſh'd af. 
ter the beſt manner of thoſe Times, and the Feet were ſometime; 
Painted with variety of Colours. Hence the following Epithets of 
Tables in Homer, Ze5h, egfwg, xvavioreCa, Kc. The Form waz 
round, if we may believe yrleanus in Atbenæus (a), who reports, 
that the ancient Greeks made their Tables and ſeveral other Thiny; 
Sphzrical, in imitation of the World, which they believ'd to he g 
that Figure. But Euſtatbius, who is rather to be follow'd, ob{crye; 
from ſeveral Paſſages in Homer, Ui KUKASTEPHS tie ebe rer 
eas, NA TE tis whroorw that the Tables were nor they 
70und, but extended in length ; which Figure is more agreeable to whit 
hath been before obſerv'd, concerning the manner of their fitting in 
long Ranks. The Tables in thoſe Days were not cover d with Lin 
nen, but only carefully cleans'd with wet Spunges. Of this Cu- 
ſtom there are ſeveral Examples in Zomer, as that in the firſt Boy, 


hy prima 
third Ce 
thought 
bringing 
togethe 
Alexis il 


of his 0dyſſea (b). There 1 
y 4 | Wihcir C 
Oi avTe any yoo mohulphroiot Team as - 1. A 
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| | o, (ha! 
The ſame thing is done in the twentieth Book of the ſame Poem %, a Taf 
to forbear the mention of other Inſtances. And later Authors ſpeak MEA 
of the like practice. Thus Arrian (d), es 74; TegriC as, miy Wind ot! 
vic oy take away the Tables, cleanſe them with Spunges. And Martial, 
1 | | = 2. £ 

Hlec tibi ſorte datur tergendis ſpongia menſis. | rr 

DES Marti a 
In later Ages the Tables of Men of inferiour Quality, were com-| 
monly ſupported by three Feet, and made of plain and ordinary } 
Wood: But thoſe which belong'd to Men of better condition, were | 
com pos'd of more coftly Materials: the moſt curious ſorts of Wood | 
were ſought, and many Times fetch'd from foreign Countries for Ibis « 
this uſe. They were alſo adorn d with Plates of Silver, or other Me- Mhrme 
tals ; and ſupported by one, or more Feet curiouſly wrought, and Wing as! 
call'd after the Name of ſome of the ancient Heroes, Atlantes, T:- Wnore 
lamones, &c. The moſt common ſupport of theſe Tables, was an rss to 
Ivory-Foot caſt in the form of a Lyon, a Leopard, or ſome other Wing by 
Animal. Some have thought that in Homer every Gueſt had a di- ether 
ſtinct Table by himſelf : Whence Aibenæus (e) reports, 73 j401024- MWinforn 
av & Yenoa Tols maxwsls evar that the Ancients usd 1 eat by | 
_ themſelves, But as that is not ſuthciently prov'd by the Inſtances } 
which are produc'd for that end; ſo in the following Ages, it was WI 
certainly accounted more Unſociable and Inhuman to eat in that | 
manner; as we are inform'd by the ſame Author (f): Which was | 


d „ - — 1 
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(4) Lib. XI. cap. XII. (4) Verf. 112. (e) Verf. 150. (d) Lib. 
VII. cap. XXVI. (e) Lib. I. cap. VIII. (f) Lib. I. cap. VIII. and x. 
| — 0 | 5 | QCVErs ; 
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zevertheleſs practis d by ſome of the barbarous Nations, and in par- 
cular, as Tacitus reports, by the Germans, 

Tedred a in Greek, and menſi in Latin, are ambiguons Words, 
znd ſignify not only the Tables, but alſo 2d o:i7ia T4 tn" avToy 
11a" the Meat plaid upon them, to uſe the Words of Julius Pol- 
ix 4). Hence by aeoTa, e,, TELT a rege and in Latin 
by pri m, ſecundæ, tertiæ menſæ, are unde ſtood the firſt, ſecond and 
thick Courſes of Meat. Which ambiguity of Signification, is by ſome 
thought to have been occaſioned by the Cuſtom then in uſe, of 
bringing in and taking away the Tables and the Meat upon them 


together. Which Opinion 1s confirmed by the following Paſſage of 
flexis in Athenæus (b), 5 


25 He Thv Tezmel ay av3owres So 
/ x 

$tep/[as 67, TOUKINGY TAE wy 

 Koows Bjurgoay 


There were therefore three diſtinct parts of the Supper, which was 
their Chief Meal. 

1. Acl-ys eg0oipuoy, antecenium, cœnæ præfutio, ſometimes term'd 
7:90 5 Which, as the Names import, was rather a preparation 
% than any part of the Supper, and conſiſted of Herbs of the ſharp- 
| Taft; in particular at Athens, of Colewort, Eggs, Oyfters, ol- 
ue At, a mixture of Hony, and as it's probable, of the ſharpeftIVines 
ind other Things which were thought to create an Appetite. 


2. A&wyoy, cena, the Supper, which was ſometimes called x:panJ 


hb in Latin, caput cane. In this Senſe the following Pallage of 
Martial is by ſome underſtood, 2 D.. 


— Mulius tibi qua tuor emptus 
Librarum cœnæ pompa, caputque fuit. 


Ibis Courſe was always more plentifully furniſhed out than the 
ſormer. Whence was that ſaying of Dromeas the Paraſite, who be- 
ug asked whether the Suppers at Chalcis, or thoſe at 4theys were 
nore ſplendid ? reply d, That the Preface of the Supper at Chalcis, 
was to be preferr*d before the whole Entertainment at Athens: Mean- 
ng by the Preface, of the Supper, the ſeveral ſorts of Shell-fiſh and 
other Proviſion, which was conſum'd before the Supper, as we are 
niorm'd by Atbenæus (c). | 
3. Ager Tegmwil a, th: ſecond Coutſe, which conſiſted of 
dyeet · meats of all kinds, which they called 7e&y1nuale, Texynud- 
0% wd]TUrs Trwy dana, omd\ognioud, omd\ogmoioud]a, n- 
tem, omdamya, ueTaÞvimia, & c. Alſo by the Lorians, who 
all'd Entertainments AA, and ow #20, they were termed 
'7UKAaa (d). This Courſe was furniſh d with the utmoſt Splen. 


* 


(2) Lib. VI. cap. xii. (6) Lib. Ix. principio cap. ii, (c) Lib. IV. 
ap. iv. (4) Conf. At ber us Lib. IV. cap. viii. ? 
| _ our 
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dour, eſpecially in Ages addicted to Luxury. Whence it was ſome 
times by way of eminence, call'd TegTreCa, the Courſe, as we are jn 
formed by Atbeneus (a), who has left Deſcriptions of ſeveral of theſ. 
Courſes. But in this ſort of Provinon the Gr-cians were very much 
excell'd by the Perfiays, who us'd to ſay, 6 Exanvas He 


FelvTas Tmave" ar, T1 aha v Serves apgportierar BIG x 
vw » 2 / » / „ „ Et ; 
Coy, & 7. geilo icio ſic 8 Taworrar that the Grecian 


Jeave off Eating while they were Hungry, becauſe nothing of ans valy 
is ever ſer before them after Supper, and yet if any thing is produc'd, il 
ſtill Eat on (. | | - . 
Sometimes the three forementioned Proviſions, were call'd g 
Jer tea, relry reg red &, the firſt, ſecond, third Courſe 5 the Te; 
% eimve, being, reckon'd a part of the Supper, and making the 
rſt Courſe. And where there was a great variety of Diſhes, that 
every one of the Gueſts might be able to «hooſe what pleaſed hi 
beſt, 79 KO. nv t51d oel * un DAI Jo Yeeuud|i 
Sev 71 te avalyeaoiv Tov Tagertvacma, iy" & cid h 
; Tt ANN o Ghetew 6 ue. 4 Paper was deliver'd 10 th 
Maſter of the Feaſt, containing Catalogue of all the Diſhes which the Coal 
| bad provided: And this was communicated by him to the Gueſts 
coccaſion requir'd. But it muſt not be imagin'd, that the Greci: 
Suppers always conſiſted of ſuch a variety of Diſhes or Courſe; 
Whatever might be the Cuſtom at the Tables of Princes, and other 
of the firſt Quality, the reſt were content with meaner Proviſion for 
their ordinary Diet; only upon the Feſtivals of the Gods, or upo 
other ſpecial Occaſions, they allow'd themſelves more freedom () 
And the heroical Ages rarely had more than one Courſe. 
The Ancients had ſo great a Senſe of the Divine Providence, that 
they thought it unlawful to eat till they had firft offer d a part of 
their Proviſion, as a ſort of Firſt- fruits, to the Gods, Which Cu- 
ftom was ſo religiouſly obſerv'd in the heroical Ages, that Achilles 
tho' diſturb'd by Agamemnon's Ambaſſadors at Midnight, would not 


* 


Eat till an Oblation was offer d. 


m3 Ot01o1 de Soom A 
5 <Q > * 2 : "OR - 
TlaTesxAov ov re, 6 d i ved Banks Tuner 


And Es in another place of Homer, reports, that in Polyrhemus' 
Den, himſelf and his fellow Soldiers were not unmindful of this Duty4 


| EV dds aye ndlorſes S,, nd x) 708 
Tos «ivy uu $404. wy | | 


In the Entertainments of Plato and Xenophon, we find Oblation? 


made. And, to forbear the mention of more Examples, the neg; 


— 
— — * — 
— — ' 


(a) Lib. X1V. cap. xi. (6) Herodors lib. I. cap. cxxxiii. Arbenait 


lib. IV. cap. x. (c) Conf. Atbenens lib. XV. initio cap. x. but 


lect of this Duty was accounted a very great Impiety, which none 
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but Fpicurus and others who worſhipped no Geds at all, would be 
zuilty of. Theſe with ſeveral other Obſervations on the ſame Sub- 
elt, we find in Arbeneus (a), The firſt of theſe Oblations was al- 
ways made to Veſta, the chief of the Houſhold Gods; afterwards 
they worſhiped ſome of the other Gods, and laft of all, offer'd a 
Libation to Veſta, as we are inform'd by Homer (b). 


— y 47 cn 

ElAemivaer SynloTouw, iv & Tewrn TuudryT# 
* , 7 . 

Egin aryl e de wenmdia over. 


The reaſon why this Goddeſs had this Honour paid her, was either 
decauſe ſhe being Protectreſs of the Houſo, was, in Cicero's Language 
(c), rerum cuſtos intimarum, Kee per of Things moſt concealed from 
common View: Or, according to Phurnutiut, becauſe ſhe being the 
ame with the Earth in the Eſteem of the People, was the common 
principle, out of which all Bodies are produced, and into which they 
ne again reſolv'd. Or, laſtly, accordirg to the account of Ariflo- 
tus in the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes (d), this Privilege was conferr'd 
by Fupiter, for the Service done br eſta in his War againft the 
Giants. Hence came the Proverb uſed by Plato (e) and others, 4% 
kelas dex ar, to begin with Veſta, Whereby was intimated, that 
dur domeftick Concernments ovght to be our firſt and chief Care. 

During the Entertainment, all the Gueſts were Apparrelled in 
White, or ſome other cheerful Colour. And to vſe Cicero's Words 
(F) quis unquam cenavit arratus? What Perſon ever was found to 
sup in Black ? That Colour was left to times of Mourning. It 
was alſo cuſtomary to deck themſelves with Flowers, or Garlands 
compos'd of Flowers, which were provided by the Maſter of the 
Feaſt, and brought in before the ſecond Courſe, or, as ſome are of 
Opinion, at the beginning of the Entertainment (pg). They not 
only adorn'd their Heads. Necks, and Breaſts, but often beftrew'd 
the Beds whereon they lay, and all parts of the Room But the 
Head was chiefly regarded, as appears from the follow ing Verſes of 
Pvid (6), wherein he celebrates this Cuſtom. 


FE brius innexis philyra conviva capillis - 
Saltar, & imprudens uritur arte meri. of 
Ebrius ad durum formoſe limen amicæ | 
Cantat, babent unite mollia ſerta come 
Nulla coronata peraguntur ſcria fronte, 
Nec liquids juncto flore bibuntur aqua, 
Donec eras miſtus nullis, Acheloe, racemis, 
Gratia ſumendæ non erat ulla roſs, 


(a) Lib. IV. cap. xxvii (6) Hymno in V-ſtam & Mercurium. (c) 
Lib, II. de natura Deorum. (d) Veſpis pag. 490. (e) FuthpHrone. f) 
7 Vatinium. (g) Conf Atbenaus lib. XXV. cap x. (6) Faſtoruns 
ib. v. | 

Bac- 


And 
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Bacchus mat flores, Baccho placuiſſe coronam 
Ex Ariadneo ſidere noſſe potes. 


Garlands are by ſome thought to have been an Invention of Pr. 
metheus, who firſt preſcribed the uſe of them, that Men ſhould hy 
that Emblem of his Bonds, commemorate the Puniſhment which he 
had ſuffer'd for his Kindneſs to them. To this Opinion the folloy: 
ing "on of Aſcbylus, which are cited by Athenaus (a), ſeem to 
allu Co | | | 


To ds S6 ye cipayoy* gry a0 crop 
 Atopor dels th Tlegundiuws Nu. 


In another place (6) the ſame Author relates out of Draco the ch 


cyrean, That Janus invented Garlayds, Ships, Boats, and the An if 
Coining Money: And thence it was caſtomary in ſeveral Cities of Greece, 
and alſo of Italy, and Sicily, for the Coin to bear on one ſide the |: 


mage of 1wo-fac'd Janus, and on the reverſe a Boas, a Ship, or 4 Gu. 


land. Pliny will have the firſt Garlands to have been us d by Ba. 
thus, and compos'd of Ivy (c). And in later ages they commonly 
made uſe of Ivy and Amethyſtus, as preſervatives againſt Drunken- 
neſs, whence the latter of them has its Name from the privaitive 


Particle @ and y431 (d). Feſtus affirms, Antiquiſſimum genus fu 
iſſe coronarum layeum, That the moſt ancient Garlands were made 


of Wool. With one of this ſort, the Enchantrels in Theocritus (e) 
adorns her Cup. | F 


Te Tay xeriCay j ol dg d. 


Whether Garlands were commonly us'd at the time of the 7r0jar 
War, is not certain. Atbenæus hath obſerved, that they are uſed 
by none of Homer's Heroes, yet that the Poet himſelf has ſeveral | 


Alluſions to them, ſome of which are the following. 

Niooy nv Tec: aw] & anvur@ tour]. 
of OR : 
— — un N, ul Toyo da. 


Whence he concludes, that Garlands were unknown in the heroi- | 


cal Ages, but came into uſe before Homer's time (f). 


The Flowers and Greens whereof Garlands were conmpos d, were 
various. In the primitive Times, they made no Entertainments but up” | 
on the Feſtivals of the Gods; and then the Garlands, Hymns, and Songs, | 
were ſuch as the Gods were thought to deligh in, as we learn from | 


—— 


(a) Lib. XV. cap. v. (5) Ejuſdem libri cap. xiii- (e) lib. XVI. 
cap. i. (4) Plutarchus Symphoſ. lib, III. quæſt. I. (e) Il. II. verſ. 2. 


Atle | 


) Atheneus lib. I. cap» XV. 
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Athenaus (4). And in later Ages, upon the publick Feſtival of any 
God, they ſeem to have us'd the particular Herb, or Flower, which 
vas ſacred to him: But at other times all ſorts were made uſe of, 
25 the Seaſon would allow, or they were thought moſt conducive to 
pleaſure, Refreſhment, (6), or Health. Some were very curious 
in the choice of their Garlands, thinking them to have a very great 
lufluence upon Mens Bodies. Whence Mmneſtheus and Callimachus, 
two Greek Phyſicians, wrote Books concerning Garlands, as we are 
informed by Plin 2 T ſhall add nothing farther upon this Head, 
only that the 2 Xing dedicated by Cugid to Harpocrates, the God 
of Silense, to engage him to conceal the lewd Actions of Venus, was 
u Emblem of Silence: Whence to preſent or hold it up to any Per- 
ſon in Diſcourſe, ſerved inſtead of an Admonition, that it was time 
for him to hold his Peace. And in entertaining-Rooms it was cu- 
tomary to place a Roſe above the Table, to ſignify that what was 
there ſpoken ſhould be kept private. This practice is deſcrib'd in 
the following Epigram. | | 


Eft roſa flos Veneris, cujus quo falla Jaterent, 
Harpocrati, Matris dona, dicavit Amor. 

Inde roſam menfis hoſpes ſuſpendit amitis ; 
Conviva ut jub ea difla, tacenda ſciat. 


from the Garlands let us proceed to Oyntments and Perfumes- 
The ancient Greeks, as Athenaus hath obſerv'd (d), anointed their 
Heads with ſome common aid ordinary ſort of Oyntment, thinking 
by that means to keep themſelves Cool and Temperate, and to pre- 
rent Fevers, and other miſchievous Conſequences of the too plen- 
tiful uſe of Wine. But afterwards, as it is uſual for Men to improve 
the things which are uſed out of mere Neceſſity by the addition of others, 
which ſerve for Pleaſure and Luxury, they game to uſe precious Oynt- 
ments and Perfumes, Theſe, as alſo the diftriburion of Garlande, 
and ſecond Courſes at Entertainments, with all the Arts of Luxury 
and Effeminacy, were firft introduced into Greece by the Jonians, 
who by converſing with the /ſaticks, were taught to lay aſide the 
primitive plainneſs of their Manners, ſooner than any of the Greeks ; 
Whence Jonicus riſus and Jonicus motus, became proverbial Exprefk- 
ons for profuſs Laughter and unſeemly Motions (e). The chief part 
to which Oyntments were apply d, was the Head But other pdſts 
of the Body had ſomtimes their ſhare both of Oyntments and Gar- 
lands, and particularly #5spavisro T& n, x wore, 6): av[oFt 
ag ier: the Breaſt was adorn'd with Garlands and an ointed, a, being 
the Sear of the Heart, which they thought was refreſhed by theſ 
Applications as well as the Brain (f). And the Room wherein 
the Entertainment was made, was ſometimes Perfum'd by burning 
Myrrh or Frankincenſe, or with other Odours. Theſe Cuſtoms are 


155 


(a) Lib. V. cap. iv. (5) Conf. Athenaus lib. III. cap xxi. lib xv. 
(ap. v. (c) Lib. XXI. cap. iii. (d) Lib. XV. cap. xiii. ex ide 
libro de coronis & unguentis. (e) Valerius Maximus, lib. IT init 


drictly | 


(ap. vi. (f) Conf. Arhenaus * XV. cap. v. 
| | 8.6 
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briefly deſcrib'd in the following Verſes of Archeſtrarus in Athena 


(4). | 


Ale e gepavorerideo Dp; alli ur 
Hailo earolg, ois dv yalas meer , -- 
Kat Saxloior pugns ayaFols yarn Feedmeve* 
Kat ouvevuy, AiCeavoy Ts mTve)s pardkiv om Teeny 
Bax e TernptertO, Eveils evwdia xagmor. 


A The Officers and Attendants at Entertainments were theſe whit 
follow. | 5 

In the firſt place, ovurooiagy ©; ſometimes call'd c, 
&/MPLEANTINS, TERMEC „e., rege omoldsy 0 om 75 TEXT); 
ere, ?, and allo, sata]ess, &c. was chief Manager of i. 


Entertainment. This Office was ſometimes perform'd by the ber 


ſon at whoſe charge the Entertainment was provided, ſometimes hy 


another nam'd by him. Sometimes, eſpecially in Entertainmer! 
provided at the common Expence, he was elected by Lots, or 


the Suffrages of the Gueſts. 3 

Next, and fometimes the ſame with the former, was the Bac 
otherwiſe term'd ge , Tatiaey ©, &c. and in Latin her 
Modimperator, &c. the King, whole Buſineſs it was to determine thi 
Laws of good Fellowſhip, and to obſerve whether every Man drank 
his proportion, whence he was alſo call'd 59Faauss, Oculus, the 
Eye. He was commonly appointed by Lots. To which Cuftom ther, 
are ſeveral Alluſions in Horace. e 


— quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicer bibendi ()? 


And again (c). 


Et domus exilis Plutonia; quo ſimul meatis, 
Neo regna vini ſortiere talis, 
Nec renerum Lycidam mirabere. 


The Gueſts were obliged to be in all things conformable to th4 
Commands of the Bache Whence Cicero upbraids a certaid 
Perſon, that qui nunquam populi Romani legibus paruiſſet, iis legibub 
que in poculis ponebantur, obtemperabat: He who had never ſubmity 
ted to the Laws of the Roman People, ſhould yield Obedience 
to the Laws of Drinking (4), And Arian (e) reports, that 14 
King being created by Lots, commands in this manner: Do you Drinky 
do you fill the Glaſs, do you Go, do you Come. The chief Magiſtrates 
were not exempted from yielding Obedience, if the Lots gav® 
another the Preeminence. Whence Ageflans, King of Lacedemong 


1 — : — 


— 
E 5 


(4) Lib. III. cap. xxii. (5) Lib. II. Od. vii. v. 25. (c) Orat | 
Verrem. (4) In Epidetum. (e) Apophthegmat. 


being 
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being preſent at an Entertainment, was not declar'd Rex, ti!] the 
Lots had favour'd him, as we are inform'd by Plutarch (a), who 
reports in the ſame place, that being ask'd by the Cup-bearer how 
much Wine every Gueſt ſhould drink, he made this reply : If there 
is plenty of Wine, let every Man have what be calls for. If not, let every 
Man have an equal Share. TE 

AuwTess, deribitor, was ſo term'd d Tv ale at, from dividing 
and diftributing to every Gueſt his Portion: Whence Entertain- 
ments were alſo call'd q,. In the primitive Times, the Maſter 
of the Feaft carv'd for all his Gueſts. Thus in Homer (b), when 
Agememnon's Ambaſſadors were entertained at Acbilles's Table, 


Ade uf Yν ANINAED:. 


Which Verſe is repeated in the laſt Hliad (c). More Examples 
would be needleſs, it being the practice of thoſe Ages for Men 
of the higheſt Ry to deſcend to very mean Employments. And 
in later times, the ſame Office was executed by ſome ot the chiet 
Men at Sparta, as appears from the Example of Lyſander, who was 
deputed to it by Ageſilaus (d). This Cuſtom of diftributing to every 
Gueſt bis Portion, was by ſome derived from the Ages wherein the 
Greeks left off their ancient way of living upon Acorns, and learn'd 
the uſe of Corn: Which being at the firſt very ſcarce, gave occaſion 
to continual Quarrels, whence 47eSaAia, which originally fignify'd 
Tas &T& &Vv Tas ie, the Diſorders committed at Feaſts, came to 
be a general Name for all ſorts of injurious and wicked Behaviour. 
To prevent theſe Diſorders, it was agreed, that a Pefon ſhould be 
nam'd to diſtribute to every Man his Portion: Whence, as ſome 
are of Opinion, the Phraſe of Pats tion, equal Emertainment, ſo 
frequently occurs in Homer, (e). Such to whom a particular Reſpect 
was due, were helped to the beſt parts, and very often to a larger 
ſhare than the reſt of the Gueſts; Thus Eumæus in Homer's Odyſſea, 
give the y@Tos, Chine which they efteemed the chief part, to Ulyſſes. 
The ſame is given by Agamemnon to Ajax, as a Reward for his 
Service in the War (f). Sarpedon, one of the Lytian Kings, in the 
lame Poet is honour'd, 3 | 


Een Te, xptacivie, i meu Demataory (e). 


With the firſt Sear, the beſt ſhare of Meat, aud full Cups, In another 
place Diomedes, xngiact x; TAs ͤ ,d Setiarar is enter- 
rind with the beſt ſhare of Heat, and full Cups. It appears from 
Herodotus, that the Kings of Sparta had Srmadoria mdy]ay; 4 double 
portion of every Diſh. And in the ſacred Writings the Mefs of Ben- 
jamin, the beloved Brother of Foſeph; was twice as large as any of 


(%) Conf. Plutarchus Sympoſ. Iib. II. Quzft: ult. (5) 774d. V. ver. 
17. (e) Verf. 626, (d) Athenaus lib. I. cap. x. (e) Iliad. n. (J) liad. 
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the other Meſſes (a). They who received this Honour. £f@e$p7, 
Sm Tov auTav u ee ois ECunorſe' ws Ofvarcys vols Smngy. 
\ ag 5 47 Ve" * I 2 

, & WTO e, 10 Anuodoxw. (b), bad the Privilege 
of gratifying whomſoc ver they pleas'd with a part of their Portien: 4 
was done by Ulyſſes, who carv'd a part of the Chine, which was ſet be. 
or bim, to Demodocus. Afterwards when Greece learned the Art: 
of Luxury, the primitive way of dividing to every Man his Portion 
was laid afide ws &x0iYwrn] Or x dE,“ ess, as Covetous and Ilibe. 
rel; and the Gueſts were allowed to carve for themſelves in the 
manner which pleaſed them beſt. Nevertheleſs, the ancient Cy: 
ftom was retain'd a long time at the Entertainments after Sacrifice, 


and by ſome who preferred the primitive Temperance and Frugal. 


ty, before the modern profuſe way of living. And it is obſerved, 
that whilſt every Man had his Portion alloited, the Entertainment; 
were manag'd with great Decency, and fewer Diſorders were com: 
mitted z as we are informed by Plutarch, where he diſcourſes on this 
Queſtion, Whether the ancient Greeks, who allonted every Man bis Pr. 


tion, or the modern, who ſet their Proviſion in common before all the 


* Gueſts, were more to be commended (c). 
From the diſtribution of Meat, let us proceed to the Perſons em- 


ploy d ro diftribute Drink. Theſe were commonly term'd etvo,0u 
and about the Helleſpont eneyyurar ,). In the heroical Entertain-| 


ments, the xnevxes, Heralds, commonly perform'd this Office, 
Thus in Homer (e), | 


KiugvE J auTorow Yau” imuyd]d odivoyottar. 


In Athenaus (f) Mercury the Herald of the Gods, is ſaid to be n. 
troducd by Alcaus and Sappbo, filling the Goblets at the celeſtial } 
Entertainments. And, to mention no more Examples, it is very well | 
known, and hath been elſewhere obſerved, that the #6evxs5 were | 
deputed Twoes unnge)1t1's mtſnacv Teztes, to al ſort of Mixiſtra- 
tions. It was cuſtomary for Boys or young Men to fill the Cups. 


Thus we find in Homer (g); 
Rx e e nenlieans kg ACA mo]dio. 


And, to uſe the Words of Euſtathius (5), Qagiy i, Taxus} de-. 
Fivey evar ery ov 79 0Iv0% 060" ancient Authors affirm, that the l ine 
uſed 10 be fild about by Viigins. Which is agreeable to the Manners 
of thoſe Times, wherein the Gueſts were attended by Virgins with- | 

out any ſuſpicion of Luft. or Immodeſty. Whence the Daughter of 

Cocalus, King of Sicily, is ſaid to haye waſh'd Minos, King of Crete, 
_ and the ſame is done by other Virgins and Women, in ſeveral Parts 
of Homer, as hath been obſerv'd by Aibenaus (i). And ſo common 


(a) Conf. Athenzus lib. I. cap. xi. Euſtathius comment. in Home- 
rum p. 557 Edit. Baſil. (b) Athengus loco cit. (e) Sympol.. lib. II. 
Ouæſt. ult. (4) Atbenæus lib, X. cap. vii. (e) 0dvſſ. & verſ. 142. (% 
Loco citato (g) 0dyſſ a. verf. 139. () In Iliad. Y“, pag. 233. (i) 1 


cap. viii. 
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was in the primitive Times for young Perſons of both Sexes, to 
de employ'd in the fore-mention'd and all other Miniſtrations that as 
Heſychius (a) and Euſtathius (b) inform us, , Servants, came 
to be term'd by the Names of aids; x) TauSioxa, Boys and Girls, 
% r Tedinns neAixias dne“ becauſe Perſons of thae 
ige were commonly employ'd to ſerve, Neither was this done only by 
Children of mean Fortune or Birth, but yo 6v7 Sd Tois ary os 
i eu yevecd]or maldis, ws 6 oy Meverds ids, but in the primitive 
Jimes thoſe of the bigheſt Quality fill d out Vine, as we find done by Me- 
nelaus's Son in the following Verſe of Homer. 7 


Quo x bet q yo Meveacs 4 νινν (c). 


The ſame Cuſtom was in later and more refin'd Ages ſtill retain'd 
t the Entertain ments in the Temples, where many of the ancient 
ways of Behaviour were kept up a long time after they had been 
aid aſide in other Places; eſpecially at the publick Sacrifices of the 
Folians it was obſerv'd, that of evysricarot mwd\av, the Boys of the 
chiefeſt Cuality ſhould perform this Office. which was alſo the pra- 
dice at Rome, where they uſed Tay]a Tis Alot Mineral, ws * 
ard Tus Toes AN gong in all things to imitate the Aolians, even 
o the very Tone of their Voice, as we learn from Athenaus (d). Whence 
it may be, that Author came to be of Opinion, that the Cuſtom of 
employing young Perſons of liberal Birth and Education to fill the 
Wine, was deriv'd from the Sacrifices of the Gods, at which NO 
eee nv dοσν ,n, , no Slave was permitted to miniſter (e). But it 
js rather to be aſcribed to the Plainneſs and Simplicity of the ancient 
Greeks and other Nations. Whence it came, that the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Kings, and others of the firſt Quality, were employed in 
keeping Flocks, and almoſt all other Services, as hath been elſe- 
where obſerv'd. Another reaſon why young Perſons ſerv'd at Enter- 
tainments rather than thoſe in Years, was, becauſe by their Beauty 
and Sprightlineſs, they were thought more apt to exhilarate the 
| Gueſts, whoſe Eyes were to be entertain'd as well as their other Sen- 
ſes, On this account the moſt comely Perſons were deputed to this 
Miniftration even in the primitive Limes. Amongſt the Gods 


; ToTvia Hen 
 N«lag £@YoX bu 


Fair Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth and Daughter of Funo, fil” 4- 
bout Nectar (F). And Ganymedes, the moſt beautiful of mortal 


Race, was tranſlated by the Gods into Heaven, to ſerve at Jupi- 
ters Table. 


—— — 


% v. als. (b) Loco citato (e) Atkeneus lib. K. cap. vii. (d) 
Loco citato, (e) Lib V. cap. iv. (f) 144, M. verſ. 2. 
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rid: Tarvpnd ns, _ 
Os di A Of yevero Juno. PISIT, OT 
Tov Y evneeay]o Je Art oivoyotuer, 
KaaxsC vera 010, iv aFardTUT1 ue Tin (4). 


Whence we may learn that in the moſt remote times, which were 
thought the Age of the Gods, as thoſe which follow'd were the ay: 
of Heroes, this practice was obſerv'd. And hence by the Name; 
of Places, which are ſaid to be in uſe amongſt the Gods, are to be 
underſtood the firft and moſt ancient Names; as we learn from the 
Scholiaſt upon Homer, in whom there are ſeveral Examples to thi; 
purpoſe ; but I ſhall mention only that which follows (b); where 
the Poet tells us, that a certain place in Troas, was by the Gods, that 
is moſt anciently call d Myrina's Tomb ; but by Men, that is in later 


times, Batiea. 


Tiv Bret ves Bar ij,,N , x ανuurαον 
Avdardror Se T6 oiue mohuoxdeFuto ᷣMvelyns. 


That at the time of the Trojan War, it was cuſtomary for young 


Perſons of beautiful Countenances, and well Dreſs d, to ſerve at Fu- 
tertainments, is plain from the Anſwer of Eumans to Viyſſes, who 


then appearing in the Habit and Form of an old Beggar, intended} 


to ſerve the young Gentlemen who made their Addreſſes to P-. 


nelope (c). 


Og Tor Total d doiv Vvarencness txevur, 
Ax vie yaoivas ty. eukor nds yirovasy 
Ale J Airacyl xuepdands N KdAd TESTOTH, 
Oi ogiy vadewwor. = : 


And in modern Ages, when the Arts of Luxury had more eſteem, it 
was uſual to give vaſt Prices for beautiful Youths. Which Cuftom | 
is found fault with in the following Paſſage of Fuvenal, where he 
d ). an indigent Client, who is entertain'd at his Patron's Ta- 
dle (a). 5 | 


; tu Gætulum Ganymedem | 
Reſpice, cum ſities: neſcit tot millibus emtus 
Pauperibus ſervire puer; ſed forma, ſed ætas 
Digna Supercilioz quando ad te pervents ille? 
uando vocatus adeſt, calide gelideque miniſter ? 

_ Nuippe indignatur veteri parere clienti. 


But the Cuſtoms which concern this part of the Entertainment, 
are moſt elegantly and fully deſcrib'd by Philo the Few (e), who | 


— 
n. 


(a) Niad. d. verſ. 23 2. (b) Hiad. C. verſ. 813. (c) Odyſſ. õ. verſ. 327. 


(4) Satir, v. verl. 60. (e) Libro de vita contemplativa. 


* 


tells | 
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tells us, that it was-uſual to procure moſt beautiful Slaves to attend 
at Entertainments, nor ſo much for any Service they were to do, as to 
erarify the Eyes of the Bebolders. Of theſe the younger Boys (oivoyouet) 
fill the Wine, thoſe of riper Age (Vd opo v) ſerve up the Maier, be- 
ing Waſh'd, Trimm'd and Painted, with their Hair curPd in various 


this Cuſtom. : 

The Cups and drinking Veſſels come next to be conſider'd : And 
in Homer every one of the Gueſts ſeems to have a diſtinct Cup, out 
of which he drank when he pleag'd. Hence the following Words of 
Agamemnou to Idomeneus (4). 1 


G80 Ss mYaor Sima; ai 
© I \ 7 ( / b 0 5 
ES ew5mTee jor, THe Te FUuRs alwyea. 


On which account the heroical Cups were very capacious, as Athe- 
naus hath prov'd by ſeveral Examples, and particularly that of Ne- 
ſtor's Cup, which was ſo weighty, that a young Man had ſcarce 
Strength to carry it (5). Nevertheleſs the ſame Author there ob- 
ſerves, that tho* Men of great Eſtates and Quality in his time uſed large 
Cups, yet that was not anciently the practice of Greece, but lately learn d 
from the barbarous Nations, who being ignorant of Arts and Humanity, 


indulge themſelves in the timmoderare uſe of Drink, and all ſorts of 


Dainties : Whereas it does nor appear, (ſays he) from the Teſtimony of 
any of thoſe who liv'd before our Times, that 4 Cup of a very large Size 
was ever made in any part of Greece, except thoſe which belong'd to the 


Heroes. However the Cups, which they uſed after Supper, were 


larger than thoſe they drank in at Supper. This appears from the 
following Paſſage of Virgil (c). VVV 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſæque remote, 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. 


In the Houſes of wealthy Men, there was commonly a large xva- 
£407, Cupboard furniſh'd with Cups of all Sorts and Sizes, rather for 
oſtentation than uſe. The Cups us d by the ancient Greeks, were very 


compos'd of Wood or Earth. Afterwards, when they began to 
imitate the Pride and Vanity of the Aſiaticks, their Cups were made 
of Silver, Gold, and other coſtly Materials, curiouſly wrought, inlaid 
with precious Stones, and otherways adornd, But the primitive 
Cups ſeem to have been compos'd of the Hurns of Animals, which 


by Pindar, Æſchylus, Xenophon, and ſeveral other Authors. They 
were alſo us'd by ſome in later Ages, and particularly by Philip 
t ie Macedonian. Hence, as ſome are of Opinion, Bacchus had the 


ALE 


— — At rad. 


—— * 


— — 


(a) Iliad. &', yerf, 262. (5) Lib. XI. cap. ii. (c) Eneid. I. verſe 727. 
| | Cc4 ...  virname 


forms: With ſeveral other remarkable Obſervations relating to 


plain and agreeable to the reſt of their Furniture, being uſually 


Perſons of Quality tipp'd with Gold or Silver. Theſe are mention'd 
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Sirname of Taurus, as worſhip'd by the Cyzicenians in the ſhape of 
a Bull, aud painted with Horns in ſeveral other Countries. And 
ſome think, the Words ene, Cups, and xeegom, to mix Wine 
with Water, are deriv'd from x4e#]a, Horns. Theſe and many 
other Obſervations concerning this Argument, may be found in 
Atbenæus (a) and Euſtathius (b). 

The Cups were compaſs'd about with Garlands, and fill'd up to the 
brim. Both theſe Cuſtoms are mention'd in the following paſſage 
of Yirgil (c). 


Tum pater Anchiſes magnum crater corona 
Induit. 


And the later in this verſe Verſe of Homer, which occurs in the fi 
Iliad (d), and is repeated in other Places. 


Kr e Agens imeriday]o ois. 


For k Hallo, according to the old Scboliaſt, ſignifies 57a1gorts WY 
& xe gegadyns, 0 £51 TeAss* they fill d up to the brim; and 54g, | 
commonly TA1gwoiy Tive onpeiva , ſignifies a ſort of fulneſs.| 


Whence they always did cee zen]negs, when Libations were of. 


fered to the Gods, 571 dhe xonoCey Tear pier my res 7s Git, 
N T Nee ) Aa" d mANoes FAG £54" becauſe we offer | 
nothing imperfett to the Gods, but only Things whole and entire: Au 
that which is full, is entire, ſaith Athenaus (e) from Ariſtotle. And as 
ve are inform'd by the ſame Author (f), The Cups (4715 «9pe|u) } 
are crown'd with Drink, that is, they are fill d above the brim, ſo as the | 


Drink riſeth in the manner of 4 Crown, for good Lucł's ſake. 


In the heroical Times, as hath been obſerv'd concerning the une- 

qual portions of Meat, oi xd Jtaxovsmwor, Tols wh EvT1y1o- | 
| Trois d Ng mataxov mo molnewr, Tois q A, t ine | 
eveuor the young Men, who miniſtred, always preſented full Cups to 
Men of great Quality, and diſtributed Wine 10 the reſt by equal Propor- | 
tions, as we are inform'd by Athenxzus (g) Thus Agamemnon enter- | 


tains 1domenens King of Crete (H. 


Eleeę ve 7 aan Kegntouoarſes AN. 
ATegv TW, cd Ss jj, Nh, ale! 
Eænx worry $1404, THEY dr Juuds Avaya: 


him, with the enjoyment of this Honour (7). 
| Todd, a i os Tiov Aayact TN 


(a) Lib. XI. cap. vii. () Comment. in Miad. „. p. 883. Iliad. ) 
p. 319. Hiad. &. p. 591. edit. Baſil. (e. Eneid. iii. verſe 525. (4) 
verſ. 470. (e) Lib. Xv. cap. v. ( Lib. I. cap. xi. (g Lib. V. cap. 


Heflor in another place reproacheth Diome des, when he fled from | 


Ed'yy 


firſt iad at an Aſſembly of the Gods, 
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Edey 76, * Tt, iche NE, Seratur, 
Nu ds. 0 & αννμe l. 


This Reſpe@ is alſo ſaid to be paid by the Lycians, to Sarpedon and 
Glaucus Kings of Heia, in the ſame Words (a). Another Reſpect 
was paid to the moſt honourable Gueſts by drinking firſt to them; 
for it was cuſtomary for the Maſter of the Feaſt to drink to his 
Gueſts in order, according to their Quality, as we learn from Plu- 
urch 'þ). The manrer of doing this, was by drinking part of the 
Cup, and tending the remainder to the Perſon whom they nam'd, 
which they term'd e. But thi was only the modern way, 
for anciently they drank Aeg Ny oxugey, the whole Cup, and not a 
part of it, as was uſual in -1henaus's time, to do which, as that 
Author thinks, ought rather to be term'd Teg:zx7:&v, than by the 
old Name Tegrivey (c). The form of Salutation' was various. 
Sometimes tbey who drank to another, us'd to ſay X, as in that Ex- 
ample y ates ANNE, I ſend you this Honey mingled with Milk; as 


Je learn from the Scboliaſt upon Pindar (). Sometimes the per- 


ſon, who ſent the Cup, ſaluted his Friend in this form, TegTire 
cot $&A@5, The» other reply'd, AupCdrw Sm os ndtws. And this 
being a Teſtimony of Friendſhip to drink in this manner to another, 
was ſometimes term'd e,, oiao[noiay. Thus lian explains 
eino]ngia to be Sefiuors Sid © , 4 Salutation on the account of. 
Friendſhip . And q1ac]notay regmiver, to be nvixa Tis ꝭ deiow v 
f do eic ewT? ,in s t % e, T0 Nei don oA, 
TIV QI&Any *. when any Perſon at Dinner drinks part of 
4 Cup, and gives the reſt to his Friend. The Perſon who receiv'd the 
Cup was ſaid & , or dy[irernivar d H,: It being re- 
quir'd by the Rules of good Fellowſhip to drink off whatever re- 
main'd in the Cup, or if the Cup was drank off, to take another 
of the ſame bigneſs. An Example whereof we find in Athengus 
(e), where Alexander having begun a very large Veſſel to Proteas 
a Macedonian, he drank it off, and preſented his Service to Alex- 
ander in another of the ſame dimenſions. = „* 
This Propination was carry'd about towards the right hand, where 
the ſuperior Quality of ſome of the Gueſts, did not oblige them to 
alter that method. Hence it was term'd SsZiwo 1G, whence ede 
v in Homer is interpreted Tegrivaey S:ZisFo;. Thus in the 
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That is according to Athenæus, tSeZiiyro re, fauTols 
Tais sEiais* The ſame Explication is given by him upon that 
Verſe of the ninth Hiad, where Ulyſſes drinks to Acbilles. 


(4) Niad. W. (b) Sympoſ. lib. I, Quæſt. II. (c) Lib. V. cap IV. (4) 
Nemevnice (e) Lib, X. cap · IX. e — | An- 
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TIAno Ws I\' otvoro Seder? A XMB. | 


That is, faith he, k EVS To, 5 tos megimivey TE, Ty Petia 4. 
Jes N roTherov* be dranł to Achilles, delivering the Cup with his riet 
Hand. The ſame is obſerv d by Euſtathius (a), who is beholder 
to Atbenæus for almoſt all the Obſervation which he has made on thi 
Argument. But there is expreſs mention of drinking toward the 
_ right Hand, in the following Paſſage of Homer (b), where Vulca; 
fills Wine to the Gods: 


— Jeols erh A1 
Que x bet 


Cuſtom is produc d from Critias's Epigram upon Anacreon. 


3 — - _ : 
9 T hl cams th ag wo + * 


TIals Sramopumivaoy rermogas His dE o/cov. 


— | apes puere, | WE 
A ſummo ſeptenis cyathis committe hos Iudos. 


as any Perſon has drunk ; as we are inform'd by Athenaus f). 


Aſconius Pedianus (h obſerves: Whereas it was the Græcus mos, ut 
Gre'i dicunt, oupTiev xvatbtoplyes, cum merum cyarbis libant, ſa- 
lutantes primo Deos, deinde amicos nominatim, Grecian method to 


—— — 


(a) Iliad. U. pag. 567. (b) Niad. &. v. 597- (c) Lib XI. cap III 
(d) Conf. Pollux lib. II. cap. IV. (e) Perſa Act. V. Sc. I. F) Lib. VI. 


cap. III. (g) Orat. III. in Verrem. (b) Comment. in locum eee 
Pe 5 e rink 


That is, he fill'd, as the old Scholiaff explains it, Sn Toy JE, 
| lee dv, beginning fromthe right Hand, Another example of thi; | 


And a third, to mention no more, is cited by Aibenæus (c) out 
of the "Ayegro of Anaxandridas. The doing this therefore was } 
commonly term'd Et river (d); But it was ſometimes call | 
e XUXA@ Tire, and the action &yxvzAoTeria, becauſe the Cup was | 
convey'd round about the Table, beginning from the uppermoſt | 
Seat, To which Cuftom we find the following Allufion in Plautus (a). 


Yet the method of Drinking was not the ſame in all Places, The | 
Chians and Toatians drank out of large Cups toward the right, the Athe- 
nians out of ſmall Cups to the right : The Theſſalian drinks large Cups, | 
to whom he pleaſeth, without obſerving any certain method. At La- 
cedæmon every Man bas a diſtin Cup, n bich a Servant fills up as ſoon |} 


It was alſo cuſtomary to drink to Perſons abſent. Firſt the Gods 
were remember'd, then their Friends, and at every Name one or 
more Cups of Wine, unmix'd with Water, was drunk off. This is 
term'd by Cicero, Graco more bibere (g), to drink after the Greet | 
manner: Which ſome interpret of Drinking grandibuy poculis & mera- 
cis potionibus, Draughts of unmix'd Wine out, of large Cups, as 


Ch. 
drink 
their 

{5 care 
Wine 
alſo e 
as ofte 
by th. 


Whic 
wher 
any C 
they 
ly ni 
mon 


And 
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drink Wine out of ſmall Cups, ſaluting firſt the Gods, and then 


their Friends by Name. Nam toties merum bibebam quoties Deos 
& caros ſuos nominant, for it was their Cuſtom to drink unmix'd 
Wine as often as they nam'd the Gods or their Friends. They did 
allo N Ty Y, pour forth ſome of the Wine upon the Earth, 


as often as they mention'd any Perſon's Name, as hath been obſerv'd 


by the Scholiaſt upon the following Verſes of Tbeveritus (4) 


Hy 9, ges, cho ENA döνEννe 
Nrtyos n Se Exavog, Els wovoy wives &TAV. 


Which being the manner of offering Libations, as hath been elſe- 
where obſery'd, it ſeems to have been a form of Adoration when 
any of the Gods were Nam'd, and of Prayer for their Friends, when 
they mention d them. Amongſt their Friends they moſt common- 
ly nam'd their Miftrefſes. Examples of this Cuſtom are very com- 
mon. Thus in TibuBus : DOS STAN ED 
Fed bene Meſſalam ſua quiſque ad pocula dicat, 
Nomen © abſentis ſingula verba ſonent. 


And in Horace (b): 


—— die Opuntiz 
Frater Megillæ, que beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat ſagitta. 


Sometimes the number of Cups equall'd that of the Letters in their 


NMiſtreſſes Name. Thus we find in Martial (c)) 
Naevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur. 


There were alſo ſeveral orher ways of numbering the Cups, to be 


drank off at once. Thus three were taken off, becauſe the Graces 


were of that number, and nine according to the number of the Muſes. 
The former of theſe Cuſtoms is mention'd by Petronius, who relates 
that a certain Perſon excuſare cepir moram, quod amica ſe non dimi- 


et, tribus niſi potionibus e lege exſiccatis: Made this Excuſe for his 


delay, that his Miftreſs would not diſmiſs him till he had drank 
three Cups, as the Law requires: 
following Riddle of Auſonius (d). 


Ter bibe, vel toties ternos + fic myſtica lex eff, 
Vel tria potann, vel ter tria multiplicanti, 
Imparibus novies ternis contexere cubum. 


— 
* N 
— a 


Ixxii. (d) Gripho ternari] numeri v. i. 
(4) Gripho ternari] nun Fe ang 


Both of them are contain'd inthe 


(4) 1% l. xiv. ver. 18. (5 Lib. i. Od. xxvii. () Lib. i, Epigram. 
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The Greeks thus expreſs d this Cuſtom, H Tels, 5 reis rela. Eithr 


mands to fill ten Cups to Dirodice's Health, as well as nine to EA 


Sometimes they contended who ſhould drink moſt, Alexander th: | 


Proteas, who commending the Kings Ability,pledg'd bim, then call d for | 


„ 
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And more clearly in this paſſage of Horace (4), 


Da Lung propere nau, 
Da Noctis mediæ, da, puer, auguris 
Murenæ. Tribus, aut novem 
Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis, 
Cui Muſas amat impares, 
Ternos ter cy at bos attonitus petet 
Pates. Tres probibet ſupra 
Nixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 
Nudis junda ſororibus, 


three, or three times three. There was another ſaying, which for. 
bad the drinking of four Cuys, that being no lawful number. H 
Teia, mivs, & uh Thrlagy. Yet they did not always obſerve the 
number three, as appears from the following Epigram, which com: | 


pbrante's (b), | 


Ee Aces“ iun- xus Ire Sen, & G ro en 
 EvpegyIns tve wor 1710 Sid's xuadey. 


Macedonian, 7s reported to have drank a Cup containing two Congi, | 
which contain'd more than our Pottle, tho' leſs than our Gallon, o 


another Cup of the ſame Dimenſions, and drank it off to bim. The Ring, 
as the Laws of good Fellowſhip requir'd, pledg'd Proteas in ile 
ſame Cup, but being immediately overcome, fell back upon his Pillow, 
tetting the Cup fall out of bis Hands, and by that means was brought into | 
the Diſeaſe, whereof he ſhortly after Dy d: As we are inform'd by | 
Aibenæus (c). There is alſa mention in ancient Authors of Prizes | 
awarded to the Conquerors, Which Cuftom was ingeniouſly | 
inverted by Anacharſis. the Scythian Philoſopher, who being en- 
tertain'd by Periander, one of the ſeven Sages, and King of Corinth, } 
demanded the Prize for being firſt Drunk, that, as he ſaid, being | 
the end, which al aim at in Drinking, as Racers preſs forward toward |} 
the Goal. Tis reported by Timeus, that Dioxyſins the Sicilian, at 
an Entertainment, promis'd a Crown of Gold to the Perſon, who 4: 


| ſhould firft drink a Cup. of Congius, and that Xenucrates the Philo- 
ſopher obtain'd the Prize. And ar the Funeral of Calanus, the In- 


dian Philoſopher, there were not only Exerciſes, and muſical Contenti- 
ons, hut alſo drinking Matches, wherein the Prize which Alexander 2 
mis d 10 rhe firſt Conqueror, was a Talent ; that to the ſecond, thirty vai, Ml © 
that to the third, ten wyat. One Promachus obtain d the firſt Prize, 


Mi. 
— — 


(4) Lib iii, Od. xix. (5) Antholog, lib. vii. (c) Lid, x- cap, it: vi 
e e e 
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ting drank four Congij of unmix d Wine. Thirty of the Combatants 
4% on the Place, and in a ſhort time after, ſix more expir'd in their 
ents: AS Atheneus (a) and Alia (b) have inform'd us in the very 
ame Words. When any Perſon drank off a large Cup &uwvs?, that 
is, G TVEuSt, avtu uνj,jña-ep Out, without intermiſſion, or taking bis 


zreath, the Company us'd to applaud him in this form, Zioware 


Long may you live (c). At Athens there were three publick Officers 
who attended at Entertainments, x, #pzwewy & d I Tivso!y 08 
quovTes, and obſerv'd whether every Perſon drank his portion. They 
were call d from their Buſineſs ojy6x7az, and ſometimes by a meta- 


phorical name OgFaauet, Eyes, as hath been elſeyhere obſery'd 


(4). They who refus'd to drink, were in moſt Places oblig'd ta 


depart by that celebrated Law of Good Fellowſhip : H 713, 8 


4. 9. Drink, or be gone. To which Cicero has this Alluſion (e). 
Jo me (ſaith he) it ſeems but reaſonable in the Affairs of Life, io obſerve 
the ſame Law, which the Greeks keep at their Entertainments : Either 
let them Drink, ſay they, or depart. Very right, for one ſhould either 
partake of the Pleaſure of Drinking, and being Merry, or leave the 
Companye 3 | 

Hence it appears, how much the Greeks were addicted to Drink- 
ing. Neither were the Romans more free from that Vice. Seneca 
himſelf thought it allowable to Drink, even to Drunkenneſs, to caſe 
the Mind of any great and tormenting Cares. We are told by 
Plutarch and others, that Cato of Vtica ſometimes ſpent whole 
Nights inDrinking. And concerning the elder Cato, as alſo Corvinus 
the Stozcal Philoſopher, to mention no more Examples, we have 
the following Teſtimony of Horace (f): 


Deſcende, Corvino jubente, 
Promere languidiora vina. 

Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 
Narratur © priſci Catonis 
Spe mero caluiſſe virtus. 


Yet others found fault with the immoderate uſe of Wine. Some 


Law-givers enacted Laws agaift it, and others prohibited all Com- 
potations, where more Wine was us'd than what was neceſſary for 
Health. . Some of the Grecian Sages allow'd no more than three 


Cups, one for Health, a ſecond for Cheerfulneſs, and a third for 


Sleep. Thus in the followlng Verſes of Eubulus, which are cited by 
Athenæus (g): | N 973 


Teas yp woves xnexNegs ννντπιν 
Tots ey geerbt, Ty Ay vyeos Su, 
O, e ExTIvers N d S2)igpy 


1 


(4) Lib. x. cap. x. (5) Var. Hiſt. Lib. © can. xli. (c) Suidas voc 


Auvst mitty, & v. Zi eg. (d) Conf. Athenzus. lib. ix, cap. vi & 


vu. (e) Iuſe. Quæſt. lib. v. (f) Lib. iii. Od. xxi (g) Init io lib. ii. 
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EewTos, nig 78, mv relle q uns 
Oy &tantovT&s of Jogot xerAnuuor 
Oixade Badi{uo'. & J ag los dx. 
Hulleeic i511, d d Eα, Kc, 


Panyaſis allow'd no more than the ſecond Cup: The firſt to the G7. 
ces, Hours, and Baccbus; the ſecond to Venus and Bacchus, They 
who proceeded to the third Cup, according to that Author, dedica. 
ted it to Luft and Strife. Lucurgus the Spartan Lawgiver prohibited | 
Tas uk dvayuaias Woes, a GQdANETE WAY Gwpd|d, GENA IN| 
Yvaouds, N egnxev emule d Exacos mTiver* unneceſſary Drinking, | 
which debilitates both the Body and Mind; and order d that no Man 
ſhould Drink for any other e than to ſatisfie bis Thirſt, as we learn 
from Xenophon (a). And to lay on the Spartans a neceſſity of keey- | 
ing themſelves within the bounds of Sobriety, the ſame Law-girer 
enacted farther, that a Men ſhould return from Entertainments witk- 
out 4 Torch, to ſhew them the way. Whence the Propinations, and 
methods of Drinking, which other Nations obſerv'd, were unheard 3 
of at Sparta. Hence the following Paſſage of Critias (Y, wherein he 
commends the temperate way of Living in that City. 4 


Kat To f g og Emarrh, MeAL]nud Te Ne st 
Tlivew Thy ayTihv otvo@begy ), 

Mud“ dd e Fegrod es o ν,Q t Atyor]e, 
Mud“ em qere AH uurtnty He, 

Kal megTwaas eye mdetia, t Tenandoar 
EZovopartandn © Tegrify s Aer. 


At Arbens an Archon convicted of heing Drunk, was put to Death 
by the Laws of Solon (c), as hath been elſewhere remark'd. And 
others addicted to Compotations, and Lovers of Company, were 
puniſh'd by the Senate of Areopagus for conſuming the time in Idle- 3 
neſs and Profuſeneſs, which they ought rather to have employ d in 
making themſelves ufeful to the Common-wealth, as we are told b 
Phanodemus and Philochorus in Athengus. Laſtly to mention only one 
Example more, the Iſland of Mitylene abounding withWine, in ordert 
to reſtrain the Inhabitants from the immoderate uſe of it. Pittacus their 
Law-giver, one of the ſeven Sapes, vous nue, To weFvorTt, 5dV 
@ude]n, iran aver Jhy 4 nl enatted, That whoever commined 2? 
a Crime being drunk, ſbould ſuffer double Puniſhment (d). 2 
There are ſome particular and ſolemy Cups mention'd in ancient 
Authors, which are next to be deſcrib'd. Such were 3 
A Auporos Ken, the Cup of good Genius, by whom was un- 
derſtood Bacchus the Inventor of Wine, in memory of which Bene- 
fit, a Cup full of unmix'd Wine was carry'd round the Table, which 
all the Gueſts tafted, at the ſame time raiſing an Ejaculation to the 


— 


(a) Libro de Repub Lacedom, (b 2 In elegijs, (c) Lacrtius Solone 
(4) Laertius Pittaco, 2 "P 
506. 
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God, that he would preſerve them from committing any Indecency, 
thro? the immoderate uſe of that Liquor. Hence 6a:yoro72v)cs, 
Perſons who drink very little, are in Heſychius term'd Ao 
„%% Whether this Cup was brought in before the Table on which 
they Supp'd was taken away, or afterwards, is not agreed. That 


it was ſometimes brought in before the taking away of the Table, 


ſeems probable from what is related of Dionyfius the Sicilian, who 
being entertain'd in the Temple of Æſtulapius in Syracuſe at a Table 
of Gold, as ſoon as he had taſted the Cup of good Genius, command- 
ed the Table to be carry'd off. | 
Keie Ads ow]ness, the Cup of Jupiter the Saviour, which was 
mix'd with Water, and dedicated to Jupiter, Preſident of the Air, 


which is the moſt humid Element, in memory of the Invention of 


tempering Wine with Water. 

Ked)Je Tees, the Cup of Health is by ſome added, which, as 
alſo that of Fupiter, is term'd psJarim]ets, or pe]arim]e, as be- 
ing drank after the waſhing of their Hands, the Entertainment be- 
ing, ended. And the ſame Names are for the ſame reaſon by ſome 
given to the Cup of good Genius (4). FN. 

Kegl ue Ecus, the Cup of Mercury, to whom a Libation was of- 
fer d before they went to Bed, when they gave over Drinking; as 
will be related afterwards (b). e 


Others report the order of the ſolemn Cups in a different man- 


ner. Suidas has number'd them thus (e): Teas xeginens Tracey 
25 7 SaTva' &. Eewn. E. αοαν,f . *. Ait cn Three Cups 
were brought in at Supper. The firſt dedicated ro Mercury. The ſecond 


10 Chariſius, which is a ſirname given to Fupiter, from yaes, Fa- 


vour and Grace; he being the God by whoſe Influence Men obtain 
the Fayour and Affection of one another. Wherein it is probgble 
Reſpe& was had to the Invention of tempering Wine with Water, 
as hath been before obſerv'd. The third to Jupiter the Saviour, 
Others mention one Cup of Wine mix d with Water, dedicated 


to Olympian Jupiter ; a ſecond to the Heroes; a third and laſt to Fupi- 


ter the Saviour, ſo call'd on this occation, to intimate that the third 
Cup might ſafely be taken without any diſorder of Mind or Body. 
This Cup was call'd T:A&«05 either becauſe it was the laſt, which is 
one Senſe of that Word; or from the perfedion of the number Three, 
which having a beginning, middle and end, was reputed the firſt 
compleate Number ; Whence it was commonly apply'd to Divine 
Things, and particularly to human Souls, which according to the 
Platonick Philoſophy conſiſted of this number. Neither muſt it be 
omitted, that the firft and laſt Cups were ſacred to Fupiter, who 
is the ſupreme Deity, the beginning and the end of all Things. The 
middle. Cup to the Heroes, who were thought to be of a middle 
nature between Gods and Men. Theſe Cuſtoms are alluded to by 
Pindar in fourteen Verſes together, and more largely deſcrib'd by 


n 
** el ———— 


(a) Conf. Atbenæus lib. ii. cap. ii. lib. xi. cap. xi. lib. XV. Cap Ve 
& xiv. Pollux, Suidas, &c. ( b) Vid. Polux c. Voce H. 
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particular account of this whole Ceremony (d): 


Hic Regina gravem gemmis aurogue popoſcit, 


Et vos, 0 Tyrii, cætum celebrate faventes. * 


THis Ceremony being ended, the Company was entertain'd with | 
other Diverſions: With Diſcourſes upon various Arguments; with | 
reading Authors ſuitable to the Tempers and Inclinations of thoſe MI. 
who were preſent, which was alſo very often done in time of Sup- MI ;. 
per; with Muſick of all ſorts, with Juglers, as we find in the de- piſ 
ſcription of Socrates's Entertainment by Plato and Xenophon ;' with | 
Mimicks, Buffoons, or whatever beſide could be thought of for the MW »: 
exciting of Mirth and Cheerfulneſs. M 
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the Greet Scholiaſt upon that Paſſage (a). This may be farther ob 20 
ſery'd, that moſt Authors, however variouſly deſcribing them in o. 5 
ther Reſpects, do agree in fixing the ſacred Cups to the number Three, i er 

Hence that ſaying in the Myſtis of Antiphanes, cited by Athenaus (0 


Mixer yer reid, gat TAY To; Ott. 


The Entertainment being ended, before they went to other Di. Ente 
verſions uſed at ſuch times, a Libation of Wine with a Prayer, wa; on 
offer'd, and an Hyman ſung to the Gods. Thus we are told by X. 3 
nophon, that at the Entertainment hy him deſcrib'd (c), The Tables 
were taken away, and they had offer d a Libation, and ſung an Hymn 


70 the Gods, a certain Man of Syracuſe brought in a skilful Minſtrel, I me 
&c. Virgil deſcribes the Libation in ſuch a manner, as it ſhould ſeem 

fo have been pour'd out of the Cup of good Genius, which is ano- | 
ther Argument that this Cup was not fill'd till the Tables were 3 
taken away, which indeed ſeems to have been the time of drink. Dan 
ing all the three ſolem Cups. The Poet's Words contain a ver] 5 


Poſt quam prima quies epulis, menſæque remote; 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vina coronant. | 
Fit ſtrepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant | 
Atria: dependent lychni laqueaibus aureis | 
Incenſe, & notem flammis funalia vincunt. 


Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus, & omyes 

A Belo ſoliti. Tum facta ſilentia velis; *® 
Jupiter (boſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur) 

% Hunc lætum Tyriiſque diem, Trojaque profedis 

« Eſfſe velis, noſtroſque bujus meminiſſe minores : 

4% Adſit lætitiæ Bacchus dator, & bona Juno, 


Dixit: & in menſa laticum libavit honorem: 
Primaque, libato, ſummo tenus attipit ore. 
Tum Bitiæ edit increpitans: ille impiger bauſit, 
Poſt alii proceres. h | 


(4) Ithmionic. principio Od. VI. (6) Lib. X. cap. xi. (5) Convivio n - 
dag. 874, edit. Francfurt. (4) Sub finem Zycid, I. | 


— 


Fro 0 
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From the moſt ancient times, Muſick and Dancing were the Di- 
verſions at Entertainments. Thus Homer (a), 
Mori 7” opxnous Te, Td pag 7 A] 4 Sorts. 


Phemius and Demodocus, two celebrated Singers, are introduc'd at 
Entertainments by the ſame Poet. And at an Entertainment of the 
Gods, Apollo is introduc'd playing upon the Harp, whilft the Muſes 


Sing alternately (b). Dancing was alſo in uſe among the Gods. 


Hence Apollo has the Title of ogyn5ns, the Dancer, in Pindar. The 
ſame God in Homer's Hymn plays upon his Harp, and at the ſame 
time Dances, | | 


Rand Yb gicas. 


and to mention only one Inſtance more, Jupiter himſelf is ſaid to 


Dance in the following Verſe, which ſome aſcribe to Eumelus, others 
to Arctiuus the Corinthian, | _— 


MGtwogu d Grey dro mane avdgor]e, Oda. 


Hence Atbenæus concludes, that in thoſe Ages they accounted 36. 


Ani tvoZov x) copay” Dancing, a Thing becoming Perſons of Honour 


and Wiſdom (c). At Rome the Cuſtom was quite otherwiſe, for there, 
to uſe the Words of Cicero (d), nemo fere ſaltat ſobrius, niſi forte 
inſanit ; neque in ſolitudine, veque in convivio honefla. Intempeſt ivi 
convivit, amæni loci, multarum delicjarum comes eſt extrema, ſaltatio. 
No Man Dances unleſs he is either Drunk or Mad, either in private, 
or at a modeſt and decent Entertainment. Dancing is the very laſt 
effect of Luxury aud Wantonneſs. And Cornelius Nepos (e) having 


related that Epaminondas well underftood the art of Dancing, of 


playing upon the Harp and Flute, with other liberal Sciences, 
adds, Tho' in the Opinion of the Romans theſe were trivial Things, 
and not worthy to be mention d: Tet in Greece they were thought very 
commendable, The ſame Obſervation is alſo made by that Author, 
in his Preface to the Lives of the illuſtrious Commanders. And 
theſe Arts had ſo great Credit among the Greczans, that, to uſe 
ſome of Cicero's Words (f) They thought the Arts of Singing and Plap- 
ing upon muſical Iuftruments, 4 moſt conſiderable part of Learning. 
Whence 'tis told of Epaminondas, who in my Fudgment was the chief of 
-all the Greeks, that be play'd very well upon the Flute. And ſome 1ime 
before, Themiſtocles, upon refuſing the Harp at an Entertainment, 
% for one Unlearn'd and Ili-bred, Hence Greece came 10 flouriſh 
with skilful Muſicians, all Perſons learnt the Art of Muſick, and they who 
were ignorant of it, were thought unaccompliſt}d with Learning. Never- 
theleſs wanton and effeminate Dances were thodght to be indecent 
in Men of Wiſdom and Character . Whence #ippoclides the Athenian, 


' (4) o & v. 152. (%) Tad. d. verſ. 603; (c) Lib. I. cap. xix. (4 
Orat, pro Mur æna. (e) GETS (F) Tuſc. Quæſt. lib, I. 


having 
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having been deſign'd by Cliſthenes, King of Argos, for his Daughter's 
Husband,and preferr'd before all the youngNoblemen of Greece, was 
rejected for his light and undecoming Dances and Geſtures, as we are 
inform'd by Herodotus (a). The lontans delighted in wanton Dance; 
and Songs, more than the reſt of the Greeks, their Manners being 
more corrupted than thoſe of any other Nation in Greece, Their v 
of Singing was very different from the ancient, and their Harmony more 
 Jooſe and wanton, as we are told by Theopbraſtus (b).. And wanton Ge. 
tures were proverbially term'd ſonici motus, lonian Motions» Thu; 
Horace reproving the Manners of his own Age (c): 


Motus doceri gaudey Tonicos 
Matura virgo ——- | 


In the Primitive ges, the Entertainments were ſeldom made bit 
on the Feſtivals of the Gods, as hath elſewhere been obſerved, 
and the Songs were commorily Hymns in praiſe of the Gods, the 
linging of which was accounted a part of Divine Worſhip, Soft and 
wanton Songs were then unknown. Hence Aibenæus was of Opini- 
on, that Muſick was not brought into uſe as Entertainments, for the ſale 
of any mean and vulgar Pleaſure, but to compoſe the Paſſions of the Soul, 
and to better Mens Manners (d). And from the deſcriptions of Er 
tertainments, which we find in Homer, it appears that the Song 
uſed about the time of the Trojan war, conſiſted chiefly of Hymr, 
wherein the Actions of the Gods and Heroes were Celebrated. but 
in later Ages it was ſo uncommon to fing ſacred Hymns at enter. 
_ tainments, that Ari/torle was accus d by Demophilus for ſinging a Pein 
every Day at his Meals, as an Act of very great Impiety (e). 
The moſt remarkable Songs at Entertainments were thoſe term'd 
e%0A14, with the Accent upon the firft Syllable, whereby it is diſtin - 
guiſhed from the Ad jective axoaig, which is accented upon the laft 
Syllable, as we are inform'd by. EuFathius (f). Whence in the pre- 
ſent Editions of Artheneus, which often call theſe Songs c. they 


who will acquieſce in the Judgment of that Critick, muſt read ox | 
In 


Aer The Scolia con for the moſt part of ſhort Verſes, whence 
* is interpreted uea@- Ti AVN, 4 certain Sennct wnfil- 

ing of ſhort Verſes; and deriv'd from. o xaa18y, crooked, difficult, and 
obſcure; which will be p, x Au ,t eafie, by the figure 
Amiphbrafis, as we are told by the Scholiaf on Ari ſtopbanes (g) O- 


thers obſerve, that Scolia cannot be deriv'd from xls, ſignify- 


ing difficult, or obſcure z becauſe theſe Songs were commonly light and 
cheerful. But there being three ſorts of Songs at Entertainments, of which 
the firſi was ſung by the whole Company joining in a Choir ; tbe ſecond 
by all the Company in their turns; the third by ſome few wha were beſt 


(a) Lib. VI. cap. xxviii. (b) Conf. Arbeneus lib. XIV. cap. v. 


(e) Lib. III. Od. vi. (4) Conf. Atbenæus lib. XIV. cap. vi. (e) Athe- | 


= næus lib, XV. initio cap xvi. (f) In 04yſſ. f. pag. 276. (g) In Rau. 
pag. 273. Item in Veſpas, pag. 519. | 5 | vil 
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ill d in Muſick z, this laſt was term'd S from the Adjeftive gx0- 
ur, ſignifying crooked z as being ſung out of courſe, and not by every 
Man in bis own place, like the two former uh The Cuſtom was thus: 
After the Company had all ſung in a Chorus, or one after another, 
2 muſical Inftrument, moſt commonly a Harp or Lute, was car- 
ried round to every Perſon, that ſuch as underſtood Muſick might 
entertain the Company. They who would not or could not Play 
upon the Inftrument, were preſented with a Branch of Lawrel or 


Myrtle, to which, held in their Hands, they Sung. This was term'd 


| mens Sagyny, or mess Kuß plynv Ge! 0 ſing towards the Lawrel, or 
| the Myrtle This account is given by Heſychius in the following 
Words? Muppimns xa, # Sdprns ab ber Huf irn nr cuνjẽ 


7 * » _ > 
| 315 SiÞovar Tois xaTatauWors tx Srafoyns vaIrte Ty doo dv71h 


7% Bee Cu. Which Paſſage ought rather to be read thus, Mup- 
pivns A wuppi'vns xAdPoy N Seprns > r Hy gu 
bv, &c. This Branch was alſo term'd dtoax0- or daO, 
d 7 & oo Thy dF, becauſe the Perſon who receiv'd it, was 
| oblig'd to Sing, as we are inform'd by Plurarch (b), who more agree- 


ably to the former account, and perhaps to the Truth, obſerves that 


che c were not ſung by all who could not Play upon the muſical 
| Inftrument, which is Zeſychius's Notion of theſe Songs, but only by 
thoſe who were Maflers of Mufick. Whence he derives the Name 


from Ns, difficult, to ſing one of theſe Songs ing what could not 


be done by any but good Proficients in the Art of Muſick, He farther 


adds, that ſome were of Opinion, that the branch of Myrtle was not 


deliver'd to the Company in à direct Order, but carried from Bed to Bed, 
ſo as when the firt Perſon in the uppermoſt Bed had done Singing, be de- 
liver'd it to the ſirſi in the ſecond Bed, from whom it was tranſmitted to 
the firſt of the third Bed; That the ſeconds in each Bed delivered it to one 
another in the ſame manner, and ſo forward till it had paſt thro' the 
whole company. And that on this account the Songs were termed 


G, from & s, as it ſignifies crooked, by reaſon of the ſeveral 


windings in carrying about the branch of Myrtle. Theſe Scolia were 
chiefly uſed by the Athenians, neither were they unknown in other 
Parts of Greece, where we find ſeveral celebrated Writers of Scolia 
to have liv'd ; ſuch were Anacreon of Teos, Alcæus of Lesbos, Praxilla 


of Sicyon, and others (c). Their Arguments were of various 


kinds. Some of them, to uſe the Words of Euſtatbius (d), were 


TXOTTIAG, Th d EewTING, moAnrd 8 x ered dia. Ludicrous and 


Satyrical, others Amorous, and many of them Serious. Thoſe upon ſe- 
rious Arguments, ſometimes contain'd craggiveoiy Tive x ]] 
Neno inv es Ny Biov* 4 praftical Exbortation or Sentence, as we learn 
from Atbenæus (e): Sometimes they conſiſted of the Praiſes and illu- 
ſtrious Actions of great Men. This latter ſort commonly bore the 


„ ee 


(a) Artemon Caſſundreus lib. II. de uſu carminum convivalium apud 
Athenæum lib. XV. cap. xiv. Dicæarchus lib. de muſicis certaminibus 
apud Ariſtophanis Scholiaſten in Yeſpas pag. 519. (6) Hmpeſ. lib. I. 
quæſt. ii. (e) Conf. Atbenæus, lib. XV. cap, xiv. (4) In 0d]. 1. pag. 
277. (e) Loco citato. h 
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404 Of the Miſcellum Caſtoms of Greece. Ch. XX. 
Perſon's Names, whom they celebrated. Thus Aguedic wir, . 
Song of Harmodins. according to Heſychius, was c Aeuodis m11y. 
ey XO a0 Kanraioegre the Scholium compos'd by Calliſtratus 
upon Harmodius, the fam'd Patriot, who deliver'd Athens from the 
Tyranny of #ipparchus the Son of Piſiſtratus, whom he kill'd, Ihe 
firft Verſe of this Scolium is preſery'd in Ariſtophanes (a): 


Aldo de rie- Aguodts, Sita de ov 
Oud'es TwaoT avng £yever Adnvatos. 


Ah ay, was a Scolium upon Admetus King of Theſſaly. It is 
mentioned by the ſame Author, ED e 

AſunTs Ayer @ Teige uadoy, Tis eyad%; ging, 

TuT T1 RHE OROMNIOY — 


There are many Examples of the ancient Scolia preſerved in the 
Greek Authors, of which I ſhall only ſet down that one, which waz 
compos'd by Ariſtotle upon Hermias, Tyrant of Atarnea; which, tho 
Demopbilus, ſuborn'd by one Eurymedon, affirm'd to be a ſacred Pau, 
in order to prove the Philoſopher, who daily uſed this Song, guilty 


of Impiety, as hath been before related, yet it is from the very Phraſe 


and Diction, pl:inly demonſtrated to be nothing more than an ordi- 
nary Scolium, by Democritus in Athenaus (b.) | 


Aee]e moruuoy Fe 

Tere ges] eib, | 

Ong tdnaifer g 

Sc wel, ede, Noe? | 
Kat G Cnaongs ENAddν moruG, 
Kai Tovss TN u pantets* Toloy 
Fmt de Bannas 

Kagrov T dvavaTo, 

Xevos x αẽm . Y Youtary 

Maaaxavytrouo Y Uν 

Te & evexey 0 Atls Heaxx lg, 

Anas 26 M 691 TOA dverTharay, 
Eeyors any dygevorTes Swityuy. 

Sots d' e AYIAXEDS, 
Alas T' Aidan Sets nadop, 
Eds d evexa gms mortas 

Kai ATaplews wreopOo 

Heats Yyihewoe aiyas* 

Toryap doid1u© 814 
ASvayaTov Ts wiv ,., Mio oz, 
| Myituoowns FuyYaTet5, 

Aids Fevis oiCos dibuom, 
xis Ts Yes BCA. 
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From the Songs, let us paſs to the Sports and Paſtimes. which 
follow'd Entertainments. This was the ancient Method, as we learn 
from Homer's deſcription of an Entertainment made by Alcinous, 
King of Pheacia, wherein the Entertainment being taken away and 
the Muſick ended, the Gueſts are invited to Wreſtle, Leap, run 
Races, and to other bodily Exerciſes (a). | 


KexAuTe $arntwy loc nd wtdovres, 
Hy wy Jarnis xexoenueda Fu tions, 
Þo2wty yo; , n d Su 851 Shady, 
Nuy ꝙ SEN Y di 3Awy Tan Fo wp 
Tleay[ov, &c. 


hence Euſtathius obſerves, 57: 2x Ig Tois news avaTeved ac 
1e Copwoiy xdld Y d Sꝭ, MSI io miles (b), Thar th Heroes 
tid not ret after Meals for the better concoction of their Meat, as be- 
ume cuſlomary in later Ages. On which pretence the later Greeks, 
laying aſide the violent Exerciſes, which were anciently us d, diver- 
ted themſelves with ſuch Sports and Recreations, as requir'd lels 
Toil and Labour. The ſeveral ſorts of Sports and Games which 
were practis'd by the Greeks, have been accurately deſcrib'd by the 
learned Meurſius, and from him again by Bulengerus. I hey are too 
numerous to be recounted in this Place. However the x47]aCo5s 
which was more peculiar to Entertainments, and is on that account 
deſcrib'd by Pollux, and takes up ſeveral Prges in Athenæus, muſt not 
be omitted, This Paftime was firſt invented in Sicily, whence it Was 
communicated to moſt other Parts of Greece, eſpecially to ArFens, 
where it obtain'd very great repute. The form was thus; piece 
of Wood being erected, another was plac'd upon the Top of it, with 
two Diſhes hanging down from cach Extremity in the manner of 
Scales. Beneath each Diſh was plac'd a Veſſel full of Water, uw here- 
in ſtood a Statue com pos d for the moſt part of Braſs, and call'd 4 
. They who did x07]aCiC ay, play at the Cottabus, ſtood at ome 
diſtance holding a Cup of Water or Wine, which they endeavour'd 
to throw into one of the Diſhes, that the Diſhes by that weight 
might be knock'd againft the Head of the Statue under it. The 
Perſon who threw in ſuch a manner, as to ſpill leaſt of his Water, 
and to knock the Diſh with the greateſt force upon the Statue, 
was Conqueror, and thought to reign in his Miſtreſſes Affections; 
which was the thing to be learnt by this Paſtime. The Sound made 
by the projection, was by an Onomatopeia, term'd aa7aZ. the Wine 
projected AaTayn, and lometimes Aq7aZ. The Action, as alſo the 
Cup cut of which the Wine was projected, was call'd & , be- 
cauſe Ju E, N WYKUVAY, AαEjç³les arThY e fry e 
Jesd9να oiurwouWst ws .40" evi TOY Karay* they turn round their 
right Hand with a ſort of Dexterity, or xt, upon which they very much 
valu'd themſelves. Hence we find mention of x dy KuUANTOS 


f VEE 


r * 


aa tek. —— — „ 


(a) Och. ne v. 97 (6) Pag. 29. | 
Dd 3 as 
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in Xſchylus. The Veſſels were nam'd & H, or xozJaCi/;,, Ml 
the Prizes, x , xo7]aCac, and alſo x47JaCor, which were 1 
Sweetmeats, Kiſſes, or what elſe the Company agreed upon. The 
Play it ſelf, to diſtinguiſh it from others of the ſame Name, waz 
term'd #657]aCos xaTaxns. And ſo much addicted they were to 
this Paſtime, that they had not only Veſſels made for it with the ut. 
moſt Art and Care, but round Houſes built in ſuch a manner, that 
the Cottabus being plac'd exactly in the middle, the Gamefters might 
ſtand at equal diftances on all ſides. : 
There was another ſort of cottabus, wherein a Veſſel was plac'd 
full of Water with empty Vials ſwimming upon it. Into this they 
projected Wine out of Cups, and he that had the Fortune to droyn 
the greateſt number of the Vials, obtain'd the Prize. 
There was alſo another ſort of corrabus wherein they projected Dice, 
Laſtly, another ſort of cottabus is mention'd, which was a Conten- 
tion who ſhould fit up awake the longeft, The Prize was common- 
ly a Cake made of Honey and Seſame, or Wheat ( as we learn from 
Pollux and the Greek Scholiaſt (a) upon Ariſtophanes, ) and thence 
term'd owgawss, Or Tvexzpss the latter ſeems to have been moſt 
common, whence it is mention'd alone by Artemidorus, yy Ns 6 Tues: | 
vis Fg. Tos A EHM , the mTuggpuss was anciently the 
Prize (b). Whence that Word became a general Name for any 
other Prize. Thus its us'd by Ariſtophanes (c): | 


Tu Y re ,es 6 Tvenuis. 
And in another Place (d: 


Hr ff dreudein martin Ins, nutreess d Tvenuts. 


And theſe are the moſt uſual Forms of this Paſtime (e). 
It was alſo held neceſſary to entertain the Gueſts with ſuitable | 
Diſcourſes, as well as with Sports and Paftimes. In the Opinion of | 
the ancient Greeks, to uſe the Words of Atbeneus (f), It was more | 
requiſite and becoming to gratify the Company by apreeable Converſation, | 
than with Variety of Diſhes. And in the Heroical Ages it was cuſto- 
mary to conſult about Affairs of the greateſt Moment at Entertain: | 
ments, as hath been obſerv'd by Plutarch (g). Hence Neflor in 
Homer (b) perſuades Agamemnon to invite the Greciay Commanders 
4 to an Entertainment, in order to deliberate concerning the Manage: | 
ii ment of the War : e 


ee ET : 
Adiyu aire ygu71t, colts Tot, s Tot de 
V „ | 


* : 4 2 i . : 
—_— — 1 * 


—— 


(a) Equitibus. (b) Lib. I. cap. Ixxiv. (c) Theſmophor. pag. Na (d) | 
Equitibus p. 303. (e) Conf. Aibenæus lib. X. XI. 8 0 haud (. 


6— 


Procul ab init io. Pollux lib. vi. cap xix. 4riſtopbanis Schol, id Pacem. Eu 17 
ſtathius in Ili ad. C. Johannes Netzes Chiliad. vi. hiſt. Ixxxv. & Lexico- n 
graphi Gracie (c) Lib. x. Cap. v. (g) Sympos, lib, vii. c. ix, (h) 11iad. ix W 5 
verl. 70. | e e f 
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lex & de, T6 Tartu Gs Kev delgn 

BAU CAU n. 5 | | 
ſt was believ'd, chat at ſuch Times Men's Invention was more quick 
and fruitful, according to the ſaying in Ariſtophanes (4): 


Oi 3 . DE U RN 
is Yay fveyls av Tt TEAKTINWTECYY 5 


Where the Greek Scboliaſt diſcourſeth very largely on this Argu- 
ment. It was alfa the Cuſtom in Perſia to conſult at Entertainments, 
4s we find done at that of Agamemnon ; as we learn from Athenaus 
{b). And, to uſe the Words of Ammianus Marcellinus of the Perf 
aus us'd to deliberate inter epulas de apparatu bellico © ſeriis rebus 
aud eofdem, Grajorum more veierum, concerning warlike Prepara- 
tions, and other ſerious Affairs at Banquets, after the manner of the 
ancient Greeks, Nay, it Strabo may be believ'd (4), They us'd to 
conſult about Affairs of the bigbeſt Importance over their Wine, and what 
was there determin'd was held more firm and inviolable than their ſober 
E Reſolutions, But Herodotus's Account is more particular, That rhoſe 
Ibings which they reſolv'd on ( vngoyTes ) when they were ſober, were 
canvaſs'd over again when they bad drank freely: And the Thirgs which 
they determin'd (ps Fvo roy) in ibeir Drink, were examin'd again 

in their ſober Hours (e). Not unlike this is what Tacitus (f reports 
of the Germans, that their Conſultations about the Reconciliation of 
Enemies, the contracting Affinities, Appointmeat of Princes, and all 
other Affairs, whether Military or Civil, were for the moſt part 
held at Entertainments. The Way of the Syſſitia in Crete was thus, 
according to Doſiadas (g): Supper being ended, they firſt deliberate 
about Civil Affairs. Then the Diſcourſe is wrn'd to War, at which Time 
they repeat the Praiſes of illuſtrious Perſons, TegTesTop Wn Tres vers 
ei avÞexya ian, thereby to excite the young Men to Cow age and Bra- 
very. The Laced«monian Youth frequentcd the Hſitia, ws SiS a- 
o Fagego wi as the Schools of Temperance and Prudence, where 
they beard Diſcourſes of publick Affairs, and convers'd with the moſt li- 
beral and beſt accompliſh'd Maſters, as we are inform'd by Plutarch 
(þ), The ſame Author has elſewhere obſervd (i), that the Cre- 
tan avSega, and the Spartan geid ita, that is, their publick places 
of Entertainment, Cza Tnelwy dToppmTur X Cw eV AEEd MA . 
TIKXay Tart ting were inſtead of Councils, where the chief Men of 
the Common-wealth met to conſult about the moſt ſecret Affairs: And 
he adds, Scree ol, x, 7 , meurarger Y Je oF 1ar, 
that the Prytaneum and Theſmotheſium, or publick Halls, in 1415 
City, that is in Charonea, which was Plutarch's native Town, ſerm tv 
bave been put to the ſame uſe. The ſame Cuftom ſeems to have 
obtain'd in ſeveral other Cities, and particularly at Athens, where 


— — — As 


(a) Equitibus pag. 293. (6) Lib. v. cap. iv. (c) Lib xviii. cap. v. 
() Geograph. lib, xv. pag. 734. Conf. Plutarchus Sympoſ. lib. vii. quæſt. 
ix. Euſtathius in Niad. I. pag. 63 1. &c. (e) Lib. i. cap. cxxxili. (f) De 
moribus Germanorum. (g) Rerum Creticarum lib iv. (b) Lycurgo (7) 
Sympeſe lib, vii. quæſt. Ix. EE 
Oy pie Dd4q che 
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the ſupreme Council ſupp'd every Day together in the Prytancum, 
as hath been elſewhere related. And, to uſe the Words of Euſta- 
thius (4), The chief Magiſtrates at Rhodos were oblig'd by an expreſs 
Iaw every Day to entertain the principal Men of that City at a public 
Table, in order to deliberate what ſpould be done the Day following, 
Hence, as Plutarch was of Opinion (6b), Bacchus had the Sirname of 
EuCzAns, prudent Counſellor ;, and the Night was call'd ede eve, as 
being the Time of wiſe and prudent Counſels. And, as the ſame Al. 
thor obſerves, Not unlike theſe is that Aſſembly of moſt wiſe and excel. 
lent Perſons in Plato, where Things of the greateſt Concery are diſcuſt l. 
As they who were concern'd in publick Buſineſs, us'd to diſcourſe of 
publick Affairs; ſo the Converſation of Philoſophers was common- 


ly upon ſome Argument of-Philoſophy : Grammarians diſputed up- 
on critical Subjetts, and others convers'd in their ſeveral Ways; 
inſomuch that every Art and Science was cultivated and improv'd } 
on theſe Occaſions. Whence Euſtathius had good reaſon for bis 
Remark, That the Greeks did nor drink to exceſs at their publick En- | 
tertaiyments, but only to keep up their Converſation about ſerious Affairs, 
Examples of the Diſcourſe at Entertainments may be found in Plato 
and Xenopbon; alſo (had they been yet extant) in Ariſtotle, Speujip- | 
pus, Epicurus, Hieronymus, Dis the Academick, who wrote Ayu; | 
N Toroy YEvoulues* Books of Table Diſcourſes, as we are inform'd 
dy Plutarch (c), who imitates the fore-mention'd Authors in his 


Treatiſe upon the ſame Argument. 


Nevertheleſs it was alſo cuſtomary by Turns to unbend their | 
Minds, and divert them from ſerious Affairs by Diſcourſes upon lu- 


dicrous Arguments. Whence ovpmToo ior, the Greek Name of an 
Entertainment, is de fin d by Plutarch (d); x,, end'ng Y mar 
Sas, noyov x, medtewy* 4 Mixture of Seriouſneſs and Mirth, "of Diſ- 
eourſes and Attions. As the fore-mention'd Syſſitia of the Lacedamo- 
nians, where the moſt grave and important Subj-&s were treated 
on, they alſo raiCey , V orwnlav avev Conmonoylias, 
TxwnTouRo wh Suaogatrer* usd to ſport, and 10 jeff, tho without 


any of that Scurrility and Reflection, which is apt to give Offence (e). 


And from the Table Diſcourſes of Plurarch, and others, it appears 
to have heen the ancient Cuſtom, to contrive their Diſcourſes in 


ſuch a manner, as would both entertain and inftru the Company. 


Nevertheleſs in the time of Plutarch, they rarely diſcours'd upon 
any ſerious Argument at publick Entertainments, whence a Dil- 
courſe being begun at Nicoſtratus's Houſe, concerning 4 Subject, which 
w4s 10 be diſcuſs d in the prpular Aſſembly at Athens, ſome of the Com- 


| Pany, who had never heard of che ancient Greek Cuſtom, affirm'd 


that it was an Imitation of the Perſians (f). And this Queſtion is pro- 
pounded in the ſame Author (g), whether it were allowable to diſ- 
courſe Philoſophy over their Cups? Some delighted to tell Stories, and to 


(a) In Niad. i. pag. 631, (b) Loco citato.(c) S mpoſ. Princi 70: (d) 
I7mwpoſ. lib. vii. queſt. vi. (e) Conf. Nee . libs 
ii queſt, i. (f) Plutarebus Ompoſ. lib, vii. quæſt. x. (g) Hmpofi ac. pt in- 
Ciplo. | : ; repeat 


\ 
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repeat ancient Fables on theſe Occaſions : Others choſe to read 
ſome diverting Diſcourſe, ph &Tiv, or to hear a Poem repeated, 
which was very common amongſt Men of Letters. Put no Diver- 
ſon was more uſual than that of propounding and anſwering diffi- 
cult Queſtions. Such of theſe, as were wholly deſign'd for Amuſe— 
ment, were term d «iyiyuare' but thoſe which farther contain'd 
ſomething Serious and Inſtructive, were call'd ele which Word, 
as we are inform'd by Pollux (4), in its primary Acceptation ſigni- 
fies a Fiſhing-net, Hence, to uſe the Words of Clearchus (b), The 
Griphi contain'd philo"ophical Diſquiſitions, wherein the Ancients us'd 
jo give 4 Specimen of their Learning. Inſomuch that this Paſtime 
hope, Yi  Exdou ν e Ta eiay oincotyros became 4 
proof of every Perſon's Proficien.y in learning. The Perſon, who 
ſolv'd the Queſtion, propounded, was honour'd with a Reward, He 
who was not ſo fortunate, underwent a certain Puniſhment. The 
Rewards were 5ipar@- x, cvpnpia, 4 Garlind aid the applauſe of 
tbe Company, as we learn from the ſame Author. The Puniſhment 
was to drink without taking Breath a Cup of Wine mixt with Salt, as 
Atheneus (c) has prov'd out of the Ganymedes of Antiphanes. The 
Reward according to Pollux (d), was a Diſhof Meat: The Penalty, 
a ſalt Cup. Others report, that a Cup of Wine was the Prize, 
which was adjudgd to the Perſon, who (olv'd the Riddle: Or in 
caſe no Man could ſolve it, to the Perſon by whom it was pro- 
pounded (e). The Account of Heſychius differs ſomewhat from all, 
which have been hitherto mentioned: He tells us, that ele O is 
ovurToTitn ChTiors antyvarodu; % TeSI5tuov 7 Wh AUTGANTE 
Ty Veiger, e T6OUYKEIWDEY, TU dREααν ,) Swe an K. 
nigmatical Question at Comporations, which whoever fails of ſolving, is 
00% d 10 drink that which is ſet before bim, whether it be unmixt Wine, 
or Water. And there is no doubt, but the Rewards and Penalties 
were varyed according to the Liſpoſition of the Company. The 
common Name of theſe, and all other Queſtions uſed on the like 
Occaſions, was xvaixad CnTiuaert TheodeQes the Sophiſt termed 
them prnwovie CnriuaTa, becauſe he had got a Set of them by 
Heart, which was uſually done, by ſuch as frequented publick En- 
tertainments (f). That the Cuftom of propourding Riddles was 
very ancient, and derived from the Eaftern Nations into Greece, ap- 
pears from the Story of Sampſon in the Book of Fudges, who pro- 
pounded a Riddle to the Philiſtines at his nuptial Feaft. Neither 
were theſe Queſtions confined to Fntertainments, but in the primi- 
tive Times were propoſed on other Occaſions, by thoſe who deſired to 
makeProof of one another's WiſdomandLearning, Hence there is men- 
tion of the Queen of Shebas's (g) Queſtion to King Solomon, of thoſe 


15 


(4) Lib. vi. cap xix. (6) Libro primo de parœmip apud Athena- 
um lib. x. cap. ult. (e) Loco citato. (d) Unomaſte lib. vi. cap Xix. (e) E- 
tymologict Auctor, & Phavorinus v. yl og. Euſtathius Iliad. x. pag. 735. 
J Conf. Pollux (g Conf. Reg lib. iii. cap. x. Foſephus adv. Apionem 
lid. i. Herodgtus. Scriptor Convivii ſeptem ſepientum inter opera Plu- 
tarchi Autor vite Æſcpi, Kc. | = which 
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which paſs'd between Hiram and Solomon, and ſeveral others, which 
are too long to be recounted in this place. | 
Sometimes the Entertainer made Preſents to all his Gueſts. Ly. 
machus of Babylon having entertain'd Himerus, the Tyrant of the 
Babylonians and Seleucians, with three hundred other Gueſts, gave 
every Man a ſilver Cup of four Pounds Weight /a). When Alex. 
der made his Marriage-Feaſt at Suſa in Perſia, he payed the Debts of 
all his Soldiers out ot his own Exchequer, and preſented every one o 
his Gueſts, who were not fewer than nine thouſand, with golden 
Cups (b). From theſe Inſtances it appears, that Cups were com. 
monly preſented on theſe Occaſions. This was done, becauſe it wa: 


cuftomary for the Company before they parted, to pour forth Wine | 


as. a Libation to Mercury, who was accounted the Prefident of the 
Night, and believed to ſend Sleep and pleaſing Dreams: Whence 
he is call'd by Homer (c) vuxrs onawTyTIe, and yynrue he. 


To the ſame God they alſo ſacrificed the Tongues of the Animal, | 


which had been kill'd for the Entertainment. The reaſon of which 


Rite was by ſome thought to be, that Mercury, being the Preſident | 
of Flequence, was chiefly delighted with that Member. Others ra- 
ther think, that by this Sacrifice he was invoked as a Witneſs of the 
Diſcourſe which had paſſed. Some are of Opinion that by burning | 
the Tongues at the Concluſion of the Meeting, was intimated, that | 


whatever had been there diſcourſed, ſhould be kept ſecret. Seve: 


ral other Conjectures concerning the Original of this Cuſtom, which | 
are too long to enumerate, have been made by learned Men (d). 
It was chiefly obſerved by the Athenians, Ionians, and Megarenſiaus: 
And ſome will have it to have been begun by one of the Kings of | 
Megara, who having the Tongue of a Lyon, which had waſted his | 
Country, brought to him by Pelsps, ſacrificed it at the end of an En. 
tertainment It was certainly very ancient: Whence Apollonius 
makes it to be obſerved by the Argonauts (e): | 


Obo TIS 11, lutr Keenoapuluet e A0 s, 
> \ 2 
H Tus 55, Tt em YAwayor e 
7 g | . \ > 
Aivdowvars' uTve d Jie rvigns απ,ẽ, To. 


And it is practis d by the Heroes in Homer: 


TA Gare & ty muet Cann, £11i5d hut d imiratoy. 


As the ancient Greeks offered Libations chiefly to Mercury, ſo the | 
Greeks of later Times made theirs to Jupiter, firnamed TEA ., 
Perfect (). Yet ſeveral other Gods often ſhared in theſe Offerings: |} 
Particularly at Entertainments, which followed any ſolemn Sacrifice, | 


it was cuſtomary to remember the God to whom they had before 
ſacrificed. Hence at a Sacrifice offered to Neptune in Homer (g) 


Minerva who was preſent under the aſſumed Form of Mentor, ad- 


— 


(a) Aibenaus lib xi. cap iii. (6) Plutarchus Alexandro Pag. 703: () | 
Hymno in Mercurium. (d) Apollonii Scholiaftes in Argon. i. verſ. 316. 
EFuſtathius in 0dyſſ. Y“ pag. 131. (e) Argon.lib, I verſe 316. (f) Hie. 


naus lib. 1. principio cap. XIV, (2) Od. . 
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viſeth the Company to ſacrifice the Tongues, and to pour forth Li- 


bations of Wine to Neptune and the reſt of the Gods, before they 
departed. | 


Ax de, THVETS hy YAwads, xc d diver, 
Oęeæ Los adde, & dnAois davdTUT! 
ST avTis, xo o padwueFa' Tolo yd? wen. 


Tt was held unlawful to ftay too long at Entertainments, which 
followed Sacrifices, as Atbenæus hath obſerv'd from the following 
Words of Minerva in the ſame Poet (a), ; 


Hy yag g oN vn Copy, d Hors 
And Je & Sari H,), d Vito as, 


The ſame Author reports, that till his Time the Company was o- . FW 
blig'd at ſome ſacrificial Entertainments, to depart before Sun-ſet * 
(b), But at the common Entertainments, where more Liberty was 
allow'd, the Company very often ftay'd till the Morning approach'd. } 
This we find done by Socrates and his Friends in Plato's Entertain- We 
ment; and before that in the Heroical Times, by Penelope's Suitor's, 4 Wt! 
and by the Phenicians in Homer, as alſo by Dido and Kneas in Virgil. Wi! 
It was alſo cuſtomary to contend, who ſhould keep awake longett 5 11 $17 
and the Prize aſſign d to the Victor was moſt commonly a ſort o e 
Cakes call d ue eαν,Sv (c), which Word came hence to be a general e 
Name for the Prize of any Victory, as hath been already obſerv d. Na 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Manner of Entertaining Strangers. 1 0 


— 


gers, was aſſign'd by Plato (d to Foreigners, or the mean- 
eſt ſort of Citizens, as an illiberal and mean Employment. 
The ancient Greeks had no publick Inns, which were an Invention 
of later Ages. In the primitive Times Men liv'd at Home, nei- 
ther caring to cultivate Friendſhip with Foreigners, nor to improve 
themſelves and their Eftates by Commerce with them. Neither 
was it ſafe to travel without a ſtrong Guard, the Sea and Land be- 
ing both exceedingly infeſted with Robbers, who not only ſpoil'd 
all, whom they caught, of their valuable Goods, but treated their 
Perſons with the utmoſt Cruelty, as appears from the Stories of 
Procruſtes, Sines, Sciron, Periphetes, and many others. To live upon 
the Plunder of others, was then by many thought a very honou- 


- | AH E keeping of publick Inns for the reception of Stran- 
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Table way of ſubſiſting, and they plac'd a ſort of Glory in overcom 
ing and ſpoiling their Neighhours, believing the Rules of Humanity 


and Juſtice to be obſerv'd by none, but ſuch as were deſtitute of 


Power (4), Hence it ſeems to have come, that amongſt the ancient 
Greeks, Strangers and Enemies were both ſignified by the ſame Name 
FeO, all Strangers being then accounted Enemies. And the Perf. 
ans, who for ſeveral Ages waged continual Wars with Greece, are 
particularly ſignified by that Word (5). The Lacedemonians are 
ſaid to have termed the b:rbarous Nations, whom the Greeks took 


for their common Enemies, by the Name Ezyor (c). And among 


the primitive Latins the Name boſtis,which was afterwards appropri 
ated to Enemies, ſignified Strangers (d). 

The Sea was freed from Pirates by Minos King of Crete, who 
with a ſtrong Fleet for a long time maintain'd the Dominion of all 
the Seas thereabouts. The Land- robbers were deftroy'd by Hercu- 
tes, Th:ſeus and other primitive Heroes: From which Times, Xen: 
phon (e) reports, that till his own Age, Fe ee UH A ¹ꝭ - no 
Man was injur ious to Strangers. And in the earlieft Ages, all who 
were not entirely void of Humanity, ate ſaid to have entertained all 
Strangers with Reſpect. It was then the Cuſtom to ſupply them 
with Vittuals and other Neceſſaries, before they enquir'd their 


Names, or -ask'd them any other Queſtions. Thus Telemachus and 
his Company are treated by Menelaus, who thus beſpeaks them up 


on their Arrival at Sparta (5), 


/ | 8 
EiTs q dre ον, Y NανxU⁊rοον ard? FIATH 
/ / 3 8 No bl 
Activy Tawdaulw, d;10 0% OtTIVES £500 


In the ſame manner Jelemachus is entertain'd by Neſtor (g), VUhſſes 
by Eumzus (h, and Minerva, under the Form of Mentor, by Tele- 
machus (i). Menelaus entertain'd Paris the Trojan ten Days, before 
he enquir'd who he was, or whence he came. And it is ſaid to have 
been dg yo O-, an ancient Cufom, to forbear ſuch Enquiries 
till the 1enth Day, if the Stranger ſeem'd willing to ſtay till that 
time, as we learn from Eufathius', Comment on the Paſſage of Ho- 
mer, where the King of Lyci4 is introduc'd demanding of Bellerophon 
his recommendatory Letter from Pratus, upon the Tenth Day after 


he had come to his Houle (&), 


— 
ä — 
— 


(a) Plutarchus Theſeo, Thucydides Hiſtoriæ principio (b) Heſychius 


voce Eeyor. (c) Herodotus Calliope cap. X. Pollux, lib. I. Cap. x. ( 


Varro principio lib. IV. de L. L. Cicero de Offic. lib. I. cap. Ti. 


Ambroſius Cffic. lib 1. cap. xxix. Conf. Commentacius noſter in H- 


cophron. Caſſzndre ver. 464. (e) ATopuny lib. II. (F) och. N. ver. 


69. (b) ochſſ. & verſ. 45. (i) 0dyfſ. 4. veil, 170. (H) Niad. VI. verſe | 


174 pag. 491. Edit. Baſil. 
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Evvnuay Feat, & evvic Bis thedoev" 

AAX' sT Sy Sexarn iam B]. nos, 
Kei wie wiv se beαο x} 1745 onud IG ay, 
OT]! pd of yauCegio ag Tetra Bier? 


In later Ages Cretan Hoſpitality was very much celebrated. Tn 
the ovartTit, publick Halls, of Crete, there were conſtantly two A- 
partments : One was term'd x91unrieoy, wherein Strangers were 


lodg d. The other was de, being the place of Eating, where 


all the Cretans Suppd together. In the uppermoſt part of this Room, 
there was a conſtant Table ſet apart for Strangers, call'd cn 
Ferice, Ce IXI, or Ai Feyis Others will have two Tables appoint- 
ed for this Uſe (a). And in the diftribution of Victuals, the Stran- 
gers were always ſerv'd before the King, or any of the Cretan Na- 
tion; and ſome of them were permitted to bear very conſiderable 
Offices in the State (6b), 1 5 
The reſt of the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, were gene- 
rally courteous to Strangers, except the Lacedemonians, who are ill 
ſpoken of for want of Hoſpitality. Hence they are deſcrib'd by 
Hetzes (e) as moſt oppolite to the Athenians in their Behaviour to 
Strangers „ | 
Tois Aal,, Y ny aodiye tar 15 Els, 
Oe &; wvoud, ovro DiAbEeva Tois THOU. 
Tos Aaxooi Ss e, 15 Fives dTINANYED- 


For the ſame Reaſon they are called by Ariſtophanes (d) quei upò ge- 
70“, and by others Zzrnagrar, from their impoſing upon Strangers, 
and driving them away ; which is the more to be wonder'd, becauſe 
Lycurgus chiefly follow'd the Laws and Manners of Crete in the Regu- 


lat ions which he made at Sparta. Nevertheleſs it is very certain, 


that very good care was taken of Strangers at Sparta. It was one 
part of the Royal Office to make proviſion for them, as we learn 
from Herodotus: And M. Antoninus (e) athrms, that Strangers had a 
convenient Place aſſign d in the Shade, whereas the Licedemonians 
themſelves lay down without diſtinction of Places. But the Opini- 
on of their rough and uncivil uſage of Strangers, ſeems to have pre- 
vail'd chiefly on thele Accounts 2 1 | 
Firſt, Becauſe Foreigners, when they liv'd upon the Spartan Diet, 
which was extremely coarſe, thought themſelves ill entertain'd. 
Hence a Citizen of Sybaris, happening to be treated after the Spartan 
Faſhion, profeſs'd that he no longer wonder'd how it came to paſs, that 
the Spartans deſpiſed Dangers more than other Nations, ſince they 
were allow'd no Pleaſure, for which they could deſire to live (). 
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_ Secondly, Becauſe Strangers had admittance into Sparta only on I For 5 
«eto uweu l- certain Days (a). This was a Proviſion again Ml 202 
the promiſcuous and frequent concourſe of other Nations, which 
they avoided as much as poſhhbly they could, either as Archidany, 
in Libanius (b) reports, to prevent Foreigners from obſerving the 
Faults and Miſcarriages of Sparta, which Pericles in Thucydid:; In an 
(c)ſeems alſo to reproach them with; Or rather fearing that the Mar- Mete 
ners of their Citizens would be corrupted by a too free and un. Ml ſes, 
limited Converſation with other Nations, which account of this I te 2 
Appointment is aſſign'd by Xenophon(d) Plutarch and (e), and others, Ml injur 
For the ſame Reaſon, an Edict was once put forth at Rome, where. more 
by Strangers, uſu urbis probibiti, were forbidden the uſe of that City -_ 
(D. And the Lacedæmonians were not allow'd to travel into foreign uſed 
Countries, leſt they ſhould introduce foreign Cuſtoms and Vices 
at Sparta (g). That theſe and the like Orders were not enafted 
- without ſufficient Cauſe, appears frem Lyſander and Apeſilaus, the 
former of which returning home from Athens, and the latter from 
Aſia, contributed very much to the general Corruption of Manners, 
which in a. ſhort time after deſtroy'd the ancient Lacedæmonian 


Diſcipline, and way of LG: 
Io return to the Grecian Hoſpitality, In order to excite the Pev- 7 
ple to treat Strangers with Kindneſs and Reſpect, the ancient Poets MW "<<< 
and Law-givers poſſeſs d them with an Opinion, that all Strangers of 
were under the peculiar care of certain Gods, who reveng'd all the MW Pla. 
Injuries done to them. In the number of thele Gods were ceckon'd | def 
Minerva, Apo ho, Venus, Caſtor and Pollux, and chiefly Jupiter, who | WI 
had hence the Sirn ame of Zey:G+, hoſpitable ; which was alſo ſome- MW *©* 
times given to other Gods, who were believ'd to protect Strangers. MW ©" 
Hence Ulyſſes endeavours to mitigate PoJyphemus with this Reaſon, W Y2 
that Fupiter was the Patron and Avenger of Strangers (b ): 15 
| | | 5 | tn: 
ANN eie, giese, Heis, ix I Tor e MW ti 
 Zevs & em] Ie Te Feluoiſe Ai 
ZewiGr, os Euorory ap aiÞoiorory anda. ni 
And Eumaus is moved by the fame Reaſon to entertain the ſame . 
Hero, as himſelf profeſſeth (i): ODT OY Je 
5 5 . 
av, & wor Fapuls is", d d neriov =, I * 
Zevoy aTIUNTU res Ye Ads erty avasless = _, 
Sciyol Te, Moo. T8. | | | 4 
DO e OO A TL Ogrh eee eee — 
(a) Ariſtephanis Scholiaſtes in Pace, Suidas. (b) Declam. XXIV. (c) | 85 


Lib. II. in Orat. funebri. (d) De Repub. Lacedæcm. (e) Lycurgs, ln- | 

ſtitutis Jaconicis. ( f ) Cicero de Offic. lib III. cap. xi. (g) Plutarch, | 

tocis citat. & Apophtbegmat. Nicolaus de moribus gentium apud Sro- |} 

beum, Valerius Maximus lib. II. cap. vi. Harpocration voce #437C, WM *' 

&c. (b) Homer Odyſſ. IR, verſ. 269. (i) 0dyſſ, C. ver. 35. | 
8 | For 
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ror the ſame end, the Gods were feigned to Travel in the Habit of 
Strangers Thus Fupiter ſpeaks of himſelf in Ovid (a), 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


jn another Paſſage of that Author, the ſame God accompany'd by 
Mercury, is ſaid to have been deny 'd reception by a thouſand Hou- 
ſes, Which for that Offence he turn'd,with the adjoyning country, in- 
to a Lake (b). Lycaon was ſaid to be transform d into a Wolf, for his 
injurious Treatment of Jupiter, And to mention only one Example 
more, when Antinous in Homer (c) treats Ulyſſes, who there ap- 
pears like a Stranger n he is put in mind that the Gods 
uſed to viſit the Cities of Men in the Habit and Form of Strangers. 


Airs, & uwW xdn , Sugnror &AnTHy, 
OvAeuRe, 4 d me Tig eweegyrC- 326g £510 
Kai Ts Oel ZeivoiCty bobs annodarolon 
IlavTolor TxhiFov]e;, omorapwrt mOANas, 
ArSgwawr C TE X euvopuiny Epogar]es. 


The Rites of entertaining Strangers, being the ſame with thoſe of 
receivingGueſts at Entertainments, which have been deſcrib'd in one 
of the preceding Chapters, need not be farther explain d in this 
place. Only this muſt be obſerv'd, that Salt was commonly iet 
before Strangers, before they taſted the Victuals provided for them. 
Whereby was intimated, that as Salt does conſiſt of aqueous and 
terrene Particles mix'd and united together, or as it is a concrete oft 
ſeveral aqueous Parts, ſo the Stranger and the Perſon by whom he 

Vas entertain'd, ſhould from the time of their taſting Salt together, 
maintain a conſtant Union of Love and Friendſhip. Others tell us, 
that Salt being apt to preſerve Fleſh from Corruption, ſignified, that 
the Friendſhip which was then begun, ſhould be firm and laſting. 


And ſome to mention no more different Opinions concerning this "WY 
matter) think, that a regard was had to the purifying Quality of 107 
Salt, which was commonly uſed in Luſtrations; and that it intima- | Will 
ted, that Friendſhip ought to be free from all Deſign and Artifice, 0 
jealouſie and Suſpicion (4). It may be, the ground of this Cuſtom {1 i 
was only this, that Salt was conftantly uſed at all Entertainments 10 
both of the Gods and Men. Whence a particular Sanctity was be- | 16 
liey'd to be lodg'd in it. It is hence called 9 aas, Divine Salt, _- 
by Homer, and ie d Nes, Holy Salt, by others. And Salinorum appo- 1 103 | 


fru, by the placing of Salt on the Tables, a ſort of Holineſs was 1 
thought be be derived to them (e). Indeed all things which any | 


1 
way conduc'd to promote Love and Concord, eſpecially in thoſe * Wa! 
early Times, when Men liv'd by ſpoil and Rapine, were held to be 4 

(4) get am. lib, I. verſ. 213. (b) Metam. VIII. verſ. 626 (c) 0dyſſe * 41 


* verſ, 489. (4) Conf. Euſtathius in 1liad. a. pag. 100. Lycophronis 4 1 
Jeboliaſtet in verſ. 135. 137. (e) A/nobius contra Gentes lib. II. a 4 
Sacred Hi 
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Sacred. Hence the Table was thought to he endow'd with an inheren 7: Ze 
Holineſs as well as the Salt. * Here ον, to have eaten ar the ther 
fame Table, was eſteem'd an inviolable Obligation to Friendſhip. He 
and «A ν ed alyev, 10 N the Salt and the Ju cu 
that is to break the Laws of Hoſpitality, and to injure one by u hon the 
any Perſon had been entertain'd, was accounted one of the blacke& Ml Med: 
Crimes. Hence that exaggerating Interrogation of Demoſthenes (a; N lity, 
Xs uns; Ts Tegen; TT yas Texyud's maud! Verein tries 
the Salt * Where the Hoſpital Tables? For in deſpigbt of theſe he has ly 
the Author of theſe Troubles, And the Crime of Paris in ſtealing 
Helena, is aggravated by C:ſſandr2 (Y) upon this conſideration, thi: MW The 
he had cont:mn'd the Salt, and overturn'd the Hoſpital Table: 


— d T8 Favors 

 Ewdogro, AtryawwrCr ayviiny wh yor, 
ETAns Ned Ao £xCnvou Sixnv, 
Adcas Tg, av, na varutuods Fu. 


And Te o4455ey 90, to converſe under the ſame Roof, was thought to 
be ſome fort of engagement to Love and Courteſie, as we learn | 
from the Comment of Euſtathius on that Paſſage of Homer, where | 

 Ajrx endeavours to pacify Achilles by this motive, that they were | 
in the ſame Houſe, and under the ſame Roof (c): 
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The Alliance which was contracted by Hoſpitality, was term'd 7::- | 
Feyia. It was held very ſacred, and Tos 17 ovyyerms S? 
ApeiT]wy Te marauols nv, was rather more inviolably obſeryd by the | 
Antients, than the Ties of Kindred and Conſunguinity. Teucer in Hoiter | 
endeavour'd to deprive Poiamus of his Kingdom, tho' he was the Son | 
of Hefione, the Siſter,of Priamus; whereas Glaucus and Diomedes laid | 
down their Arms in the heat of Battle, out of a pious regard to the | 
Hoſpital Alliance, which had been enter'd into by their Progenitors | 
Oeneus and Bellerophon; as Euſtatbius (d obſerves. Hence it appears | 
farther, that the Alliances of Hoſpitality were deriv'd by Parents to | 
their Children. Neither were they contracted only by private and 
_ .fingle Men, but by theſe with whole Families and Cities. Hence | 
Alegillus in Plato () affirm'd himſelf to be ee O, allyd by Hoſpi- | 
tality to the City of Athens. Nicias the Athenian, is by Plutarch calld |} 
Tere O Tov Aa aruoriov, ally d by Hoſpitality, to the Lacedevii- | 
nians. Cimon the Son of Miltiades, by means of the fame Alliance, N u 
became inftrumental towards eftabliſhing a Peace between the Cities 1 Aa 
of Athens and Sparta (). And, to mention only one Inftance more; 
 Halyantes King of Lydia, made a Covenant with the fans, 9 | 


Ea Gr TE 2 
1 — On — : N 9 


(a) Orat. de falſa Legat. (b) 1 yeophron, verſ, 134. (c) Hiad. 1% 
verſ. 635. pag 691. Edit. Bafil. (d. In Niad. VI. pag. 496. (e) Lib. 
I. De Legid. pag. 780. edit. Francofurt. () Corn. Nepos, Cimone. 
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me Zewves dAMNAOS Ava whereby they were oblig'd to take one ano- 
ther for Gueſts and Allies (a). 8 | 4 
Hence it was cuftomary for Men thus ally'd, to give one another 
evuCona, certain Tokens, the producing whereof was a Recognition ot 
the Covenant of Hoſpitality, Hence Faſon in Euripides (b) promiſeth 
Medea, when ſhe departed from him, to ſend the Symbols of Hoſpita- 
ly, which ſhould procure for her a kind Reception in foreign Coun 
tries : 
, Zevors Ts TeuTal, Toulon, ol Segauci s . 


Theſe were mutual Preſents and Gifts, called Zzy:a, or Saga fv 
zd, which zepnaie Tols TaAcuors d νννẽjm dvepr|or rell ed- 
a5 Ng Tois emyorots were repoſited by the ancient Greeks amongſt 
their Treaſures, to keep up the Memory of their Friendſhips to ſucceeding 
Generations, as we are inform'd by the Comment of Euſtathius on 
that Paſſage of Homer (c, where Diomedes recounts to Glaucus, the 
Gifts which their Anceſtors, Oencus and Belleropbon, had preſented 
to one another. | | e 


H pa v wor f - matrwrC: tw} ej is 

Otveus Yar Tore 1G: d1rvpove BeAAEE9F01|nv 
Seivtia ty perydegto tn eltod ls mud] Eeufds., 

Ol qe * > AXHAOITL TOegv Kei KANG, 

Oliv; Cos je ids poirizs oacver, 

BeAatzegporrhs Is youotor Semras hugitruntinay, 

Kai wiy ya Y o Lav £1 I wpdad* Q eit. 


The latter Greeks uſed to break &522yaaG- a Dye in two Parts, 
one of which the Gueſt carried away, the other remained with the 
Entertainer (d). The ſame Cuſtom was uſed at Rome, where each 
part of the Dye was term'd teſſera hoſpitalis. This plainly appears 
from the following Paſſage of Plautus (e). | 


AG. Siquidem Antidimarchi queris adoptatitium, 
Ego ſum ipſus, quem tu quaris. POE. Hem! quid ego audio? 
AG. Antidamæ gnatum me eſſe. POE. Si ita eſt, teſſeram 
Conferre ſi vis hoſpitalem, eccam, attuli. 8 
AG. Agedum bnc oſtende: eſt par probe: nam habeo domum. 
POE. O mi boſpes, ſalve multum: nam mibi tuus pater, 
Pater tuus ergo hoſpes, Antidamas futt ; 
Has mihi hoſpitalis teſſera cum illo fuit. 


U pon theſe teſſeræ their Names, orſome other Character of Diftin- 


ction, as alſo the Image of Jupiter hoſpitalis, Were commonly en- 


ä 2 f  %# > L 
. Sh. . 


(a) Herodotus Clio ( Se., verſ. 613. (c) Hiad. VI. (d) Euri- 
pidis Scholiaſtes in Medeæ verſ. 613. ex Helladio, & Eubuli Xutho. (e) 
Penul. Mt. V. Sc. II. vert. 85. 5 
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graven. Hence the following Verſe of the fore-mention'd, Comedi.»lfff "Pp 
(a), wherein the ſame Thing, viz. the Teſſera with Fupiter engrav'4ſ" 


upon it, ſeems to be expreſs'd by two ſeparate Names, which i; a hep 1 
mode of Speech very common ia the Poets. 1 veth! 
Deum hoſpitalem ac teſſeram mecum fero. 
When they re nounc'd their hoſpital Alliance, it was cuſtomary to 
break in pieces the hoſpital teſſera. Hence teſſeram frangere ſignikes to Whet 
violate the Laws of Hoſpitality. Thus it's uſed by the ſame Author ary. 
(6): 3 
Abi, quære ubi tuo jusjurando ſatis fit ſubſidii: 4 
1 he apud nos jam, Alceſimarche, on bs Lax teſſerum. F oct 
They who entertain'd private Strangers, were term'd i127; | nes | 


FeV They who receiv'd Ambaſſadors, and other Foreigners, who 
came on any publick account, were call'd 92;3-eyor* But the ſame | 
Name is often taken for Men, who entertain'd their own private 
Friends of other Nations. If the Perſon, who receiv'd the Fo. 
reigners, who came under a publick Character, did it voluntarily; 
he was call'd, E SA O-; in which Senſe Pithias is call'd by Thu- 
cydides (c) e. Adnvaiov, the voluntary Entertainer of | 
the Atbenians. But more commonly the TezZevo; were appointed 
to that Office, either by the Suffrages of the People, which uas 
the uſual way of chooſing them in papular Governments ; or by 
Deſignation of the King, which was the Method in Monarchical 3 
Countries. Thus at Sparta the Kings appointed ] d E N 
710 a5wv, whomſoever of the Citizens they pleaſed, io be Proxeni, as 
we learn from Herodotus (d). Neither did the Office of Prox ni 
conſiſt only in providing Lodging and Entertainment for the fore- YI *. 
mentioned Strangers; but it was alſo their Duty to conduct them to I ** 
the King, or the popular Aſſembly, to provide for them conveni- 
ent places in the Theater, and to ſerve and aſſiſt them on all other 
Occaſions, Hence x Tiy@r, 1 * dT, whoever was the 
procurer of any Good or Evil to another Perſon, was termd Tet: 
vos. The Author of another Man's Ruin and Miſery was call'd mos: | 
Sey 4Trwrads. or re- e,: The Author of his Safety and 
Felicity, Te3gerC&r cwrTneias, or e ο e s (e). | 

The Office of Proxeni was by the more Modern Greeks called 
| TAe9Y nh. which word is uſed in that ſenſe, in one of St. Baſil's Epi- 
| Ales. IIaesxal are by Heſychius interpreted yaeio pate, Sonu: 
Ta, Preſents, or Gifts: And publick Entertainments arc called by © 
Cicero in one of his Epiſtles to Anicus (f) parochiæ publicæ; unlels | 


N : 1 


* — i.  —c 
wed. tte. ii. 


2 Co Tr 


(a) Thid. Sc. I. verſ. 22. (b) Ciſtellaria. (c) Lib. III. cap. Ixx. ubi 
conf. Grecus Scholiaſtes: (4) Lib. VI. conf. Euſtathius in Iliad. pag. 
207. Pollux lib. V. cap. iv. Suidas: (e) Euſlathius in lid, d. pag. 369. 


(f) Eib. XIII. Epiſt. ii. 
| inſtead 


Ch. XXI. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtomis of Greece. 41 9 


inſtead of theſe Words we read, as ſome Learned Men have done, 
ptrochus publicus. For the Officers were called T4g9% 0: and Fe- 


. The ancient Romans called them Copiarii, but Horace (a) 


uſeth the Name of parochus, which was current in his Age. 


Proxima Campano ponti que villula, tedlum 
Præbuit : © parochi, que debent, ligna, ſalemque. 


Where under the names of Liens & Sal, Wood and Salt, all neceſ- 
ary Proviſions are comprehended. Theſe were ſupply'd in all the 
homan Towns to ſuch as came thither upon any publick Affair by 
the Parochi, who were empower'd to levy Taxes on the Inhabitants 
for this uſe (5). 
fies the Mafter of a Feaſt. 


vertere pallor 
Tum parochi faciem nil fic metuentis ut acres 
Potores. — 


Whoever undertook a Journey, firſt Implor'd the Divine pro— 
tection. Before their departure into any foreign Count ty, it was 
cuſtomary to ſalute, and as it were take leave of the Deities of their 
own Country, by kiſſing the Earth. Thus the 1r0j4tns in Ovid are 
ſaid to do (c), e | 


dant oſcula Terre 
Troades, & patriæ fumantia ted relinquunt. 


The ſame Rite of Salutation was commonly practis'd at their ar- 


rival in any Country, Thus Ulyſes in Pheacia (d,, 


— xe. % Lade agar. 
And Cadmus in Bæotia (e); 


Cadmus agit grates peregrinæque ofcula terra 
Figit; C ignotos montes agroſque ſclutat. 


Hereby they paid Homage, and invok'd the aſſiſtance and Pro- 
tection of &my wer dee, the Gods, who were Patrons of that 


Country. They worſhip'd the ſame Gods, during the time of their 


reſidence in that place. This was done by the Samaritans, whom 
the King of AHHria planted in the Country of Jſrael, as we learn 
from the ſacred Hiſtory; and by Alexander the Great whilft he 


* 


(a) Lib. I. Sat. V. verſ. 45. (b) Livius lib. XL1I. Cicero lib. I. E- 
pift. XVI. ad Atticum, Acron in Horatii loc. Cit. dem in lib. II. Sat. 
viii. v. 26. (c) Metam. lib. XIII. verſ. 420. (%) 0dyfſ. 8. ver. 460. 


) ovidii Metam. lib. III. verſ. 24. : 
(e) Ovidii M ; 5 ooh 270 


In another Place of the ſame Poet, Parocbus ſigni- 
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420 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. Ch. XXI. 
ſtay'd in Troas, as the Writers of his Life and AQions report. 
Laftly, when they return'd home, they ſaluted the Gods of their 
own Country in the ſame manner, and gave them Thanks for their 
ſafe return. This was done by Ulyſſes in Homer at his return ] 


Ithaca (a); | 


rig * 47 rere 1 970. Ofvad; 
xai 5 waky, KuUTE Je Ce orgy Ag. 
| AuTixa de Nuugns nico, Neiegs v N. 


The ſame Rite is praQtiſed by Agamemnon i in ſchylus (b), when he | 
returns to Mycene; and by Hercules in wag ome c), at his return 


from the Infernal Regions. k 


* | N — 


(4 ody. V. verl. 354. (6) knee verl. 819. (e) Hercul. Fu- N 


rent. Verl. 523. 
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Bdication of Children, 352. 
A Achaian Slings, 48, 49. 
Admiral, 143, 144, "of the Lace- 

damonian Fleet, 54, 55. 
Adopted Children, „ S&4) 


Off-rings of Hair, 282. Re- 
puted the Cauſe of ſudden 
Death, 172, 173. 


Apparel of Mourners, 195, 196. 


Of Soldiers, 50, 51. | 
Archers, 10 
Arches of Triumph, 114 
Argian Bucklers 


34 
| Argians ſacritic'd to Apolls after 


Mourning, 232 


Adultery, how reputed of, and Aries the Conſtellation, whence 


puniſh'd, 302. 
AÆgaon inventedShips of War, 124. 
Aginenſi ans invented Ships, 121. 
Ap yptian Trumpet, 82. 
Mtolians us'd not to declare War, 


65. Look'd on as Robbers, ibid. 


Agnus Caſtus, an Antidote againſt | 


| Love, 261. 
Alarums ſounded on various In- 
ſtruments, 79, Ge. 
Altars, inſtead of Trophies, 114. 
Plac'd near Graves, 237. 
Anchors, 131, 132. 
Anointing of the Dead, 180 
Antidotes againſt Love, 259, Oc. 
Apollo invented Bows, 416. Ho- 
nour'd at Argos with Sacrifices 


call'd, 123 

Armies, how divided, 56, Oe. 
How marſhall'd, 75. 

Arms, by whom invented, 19 
20. Compos'd of Braſs, c. 
20, 21 22, How adorn'd 22. 


Greeks, and barbarous Nations, 
22, 23. Of what ſorts, 23 
24 25, e. 


dicated in Temples, 109, 110. 
Burn'd with Soldiers, 209, 

Armour of Horſemen and Hor- 
ſes, 18 


Arrows, 43 Ge. 


Aſhes caſt on the Heads of Mourn- 


ers, 201 


after Mourning, 232. With 


| Affies 


Always worn by the primitive 


141. Turn d 
down at Funerals, 103. De- 
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Aſhes of the Dead carry'd home. 
164 

Athenians, Sovereigns of Greece, 
5. Moſt ſucceſsful at Sea, ibid. 
Their Cavalry, 16, 17. Ar- 
chers, ibid. Commanders, 51 
&c. Heralds, 67. Marches, 

70. Enſigns, 78. Treatments 
of the Slain in Battle, 102. 
Puniſhment of Deſerters, 115 
Proviſion for the Children of 

Soldiers ſlain in War, 128, 119 
For thoſe of other Patriots, 
346, Sovereignty of the Seas, 
142, 143. Their Fleet, ibid. 
Marriages, 263. Love of Boys 
241, 242 Divorces, 297 Pu- 
niſhments for Adultery, 302, 
dc. Midwives, 324 Cuſtom 

in abdicating Children, 351. 
Frugality. 361, 362. 

Atlas invented Ships 120, 124. 


B. 
[rr Slingers 43 | 
Ballaſt of Ships, 2332 


Banks of Oars in Ships, 124, 133 

Banquets not frequented by 
Mourners, 195 

| Barley-bran us'd to excite Love, 


253 
Baſtards how treated, 337) Ge. 
Not oblig'd to maintain Pa- 
rents, 35! 
Baths, 371 Oe. 
Battalias of ſeveral Forms, 5, Gt. 
Battering- rams, 94, 95, How de- 
feated, 97 


| 


* 


Black worn by Mourners, 


tres, 
Boat-ſwain, 
Beotian Helmets, 27 
Bones of Bodies conſum'd to Aſhes, 


how diftinguiſh'd, 214. Waſt'd ; 


and anointed, 215. Repoſited 
in Urns, Cc. ibid. 
Bones of Snakes and Toads us'd 


to excite Love, 250, 251 


Bones ſnatch'd from hungry 
Bitches us'd in Philtres, 252 
Booty in War, 10 Ce. 
Boſſes of Bucklers, 22 
Bows, 41, G6. 
Boys, bow lov'd, 241, Ce. 


Brains of Calves us'd to excite 


Love, 250 
Bran us'd to excite Love, 252 
Braſs uſed inſtead of Iron, 20 &. 


Breakfaſt 352 
Breaſt- plates, e 
Brict, a Form of Battle, 5 
Brides how conducted to their 

Bridegrooms, 285 
Bridfes, 122 
Bridles, „ Y 
Brigand ines, © 20; ts, 
Bucklers, 32, 33 Cc. Careful- 

ly preſerved, 115. Uſed to 


place ain Soldiers on, 34, 115- 
Jo lay Infants on, 326, 327. 
Burial, earneſtly deſired, 161 
Ce. Denyed to ſome Perſons, 
165, Oc. 
Place, 218 Ce. 

Burning dead Bodies, why, and 
when uſed, 207, Cc. 


Battles, „ N Sea, 154, | performed, ibid, 
Cc W 1 Burſars of Ships, 148 
Beaks of Ships, 135, 136 | 
Bear-ſtar, the Guide of Mariners, C 

144, 145 | 12 
Beds at Meals. 376, 377 
Belly of Ships, 125 | Cables of Ships, 135 


Belts f 28, 39 
Betrayers of their Country, 168 


Ho treated after Death, &:3#*C 


Cakes put into Corpſes Mouths, 


186, 187. 


x Brains excited Love, 250 
Camels, 


196 
Blood offer'd to the Dead, 226 f 
Blood of Doves us'd in Phil- 
251 | 
145 


Its Time, 191. Cc. ö 


HOW 
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Camels, 19 

Camps, 70, 25 

Carians, the firſt Mercenaries, 8 
Invinted Creſts for Helmets, 
25. Invented Handles of Buck- 
lers, 22. Their Flutes uſed at 
Eunerals, 206 

Carthaginians entertained Greek 
Soldiers, 3 

Caſtor, why ſaid to be hatched out 
of an Egg, 312 

Carvers at Feaſts, 387 


Cavalry, how eſteem'd, 10, How 


numerous, 16, 17. Their 
Probation, ibid. Different ſorts, 
ibid. Armour, 1614, 
Cecrops firſt inſtituted Marriage, 
263 
Cenotaphia. . 225 
Centaurs, whence fo calbd, 14 
Cerberus, how appeas'd, 186, 187 
_ Chariots whether uſed before 
ſingle Horſes, 13. How com- 


Poſed , ibid. How managed, | 


14, 15. Made with Scyths, 
16. Laid aſide, ibi4. 

Charms, 

Charon's Wages, 
Child-birth, with what Ceremo- 

mies attended, 318. A Pollu- 
tion, 

Children of Soldiers lain, how 
provided for, 119. Thoſe of 
other Patriots, 346 

Children, how buryed, 170. of 
what Gods procured, 3i8.How 
managed, 326. Je. Expoſed, 
232, Ce. Of different ſort- 
FR Oc. Partook of their 


257; Oe. 


nts good and bad Actions, 


345, 346 Cc. Concerned to 
vindicate their Parents, 347. 
To provide for them, 248, Ge. 
When excuſed from maintain- 
ing Parents, 351. How abdi- 
cated ibid. 

Cicies, anciently without Fortifh- 
cations, 89. How beſieged, 
90, 91 Oe. How defended, 
96, 57. How treated when 


Countermarches, 


taken, ibid 
Cittadel of Athens grac'd with 
Arms of the Valiant, 118. 
Clubs uſed inſtead. of Arms, 36 
Clyt«mneſtra, why hatched out of 


an Egg, 312 
Coats of Mail, 29, 30, 31 ©c. 
Coffins, 5 
Colopbonian Horſemen, 16 


Combats of a few Perſons uſed to 
decide Wars, 51, 88, 
Commanders in the Hibenian and 
Spartan Armies, 51, 52, Oc. 
Concubines, how differenc'd from 
Wives, 273, 274. How re- 
puted, 304, 305, Go. 
Conduct of the ancient Greeks, 2 
Conſecration of Dead Men, 240 
Cooks, | 361 


Corinth, a Nurſery of Harlots, 


- 309, 310 


Corples, polluted things about 
How car- 


them, 138, 189. 
ryed forth, 289, Se. How 
| burned, 207 Oc. Interr'd, 215, 
03, 64 


Countermines, 


97 
18 | Creditors had the Bodies of Deb- 


tors, 169 
Creſts of Helmets, 25, Cee 
Cretan Countermarch, 62, They 
ſounded Alarums on Flutes, 83 
Crowns preſented to the Valiant, 
118 
Crucify'd perſons not bury'd, 169 


Cryers of Armies, 5 56 
Cups, | 395, Oc. 
Curaſſiers, 18 


Curſes on the Rebuilders of de- 


moliſhed Cities, 97 Of Pa- 
rents very fatal, 9 
Omoſarges, 335 


© TN 


Daggers, 29 
Dayaus invented Ships, 120 
Dancing. 401 


Darts, 


Dedalus's Fable interpreted, 134 
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Deſerters p uniſhed, 


Dinner, 


TN D . 


Darts, | 46 
Daughters expenſive, 276. Ex- 
poſed, 333, 334- Shared their 
Parents Eftates, 341 | 
Dead Enemies, how treated, 97, 
98 Cc. 165,171 | 
Dead Men, how reverenced. 1 60, 
161. When admitted into the 
Elyſian Fields. ibid Under the 
Power of Infernal Gods, 174. 
Firſt conſecrated to Proſerpina 
 thid. Had their Eyes cloſed, 
178, Their Limbs compoſed, 
179. Their Bodies waſhed, 
180. Anointed, 181, Wrapt 
in Garments, ibid. Laid out 
132, 132, Attended. 185. 
Their Mouths filled with Mo- 
ney, 186. With Cakes, ibid. 
Their Hair hung on the Houle- 
doors, 187. Commended 227 
Honoured with Sacrifices, 235, 
236, Oc. 
239, 240 Cc. Retained the 
Affections they had when alive, 
ibid. 241 | 


Death, when ſudden, cauſed hy 


Apollo or Diana, 172, 172. Ex- 
preſſed by ſoftening Terms, 
176, 177 


Debtors Bod ies delivered to Cre. 


ditors, 169 | 
Declaration of War neceſſary, 65 
Its Form, 169 2 


DefenfiveArms, 23, More prized 


than offenſive, ibid, 

Defenſive Stratagems againſt Be- 
Hezeri, 00.07 8 
115,159 

An, 366 


Diana worſhip'd before Marriage, 
2279, 280, The Cauſe of ſud- 


den Death, 272, 273. Con- 
cerned in Child-Birth, 321 Ce. 


352, 353 


Dirges at Funerals, 205, 223 


. Diſcourſes at Entertainments after 


Funerals, 230, 221 


And other ways, 


Diſcourſe at Feaſts, 407, 408, 
409 | 


Divorces, 296, Ce. pres 
Dominion of the Seas by whom C 
poſſeſſed, 142 | 


| Dove's Blood us'd in Philtres, 25 1 Exp 
Dowries, ".- "74.0 Eye 
Dragoons, b 


Drink, 357, 363, 364, Oc. How 
diſtributed, 2388, Ce. Man- 
ner of Drinking, 392 393 Ce. 

Dying Men how treated by their 


Friends, 175. Prayed to M- Fab 

cury, ibid, 18 

| F 

| 1 

| E. 
Eating Times, 352 
Elephants, when firſt uſe d in Bat- 
tles, 19. When laid afide, ibid. 
Elithyia, h e. 
Elyſian Fields, when open to de- 
parted Souls, 16 


Embaſſadors, 64 Their Sacred- 
neſs, 65, 66. Their Injuries | 
puniſhed, ibid. Y 

Enemies, their Approach ſigni. mM 
fyed by Torches, 95. How # 
treated after Death, 97, 98. 
Oc. 165, 171 | — 

Engagement at Sea, 155 C pl 

Engines in Sieges, 91, 92, ©, | 
To caſt Stones, 95. 141. How P 
eluded, 97 f 

Enſign, an Officer, 1 MW £ 
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Enſigns, 75 
Entertainments, their ſeveral 
Sorts, 254, 355, Cc, Mate- 


rials, 357, Ce, Ceremonies WM 1 
before them, 365, Cc. Cere- 
monies at them, 375, Ce 1 

Entertainments after Funerals, 
132 


Epicureans allowed Self. murder, 
168 * 

Epithalamium, 293 

Erato inftituted Marriage-cerc- 

"monies - © - $07 

Erythr xus invented Ships, 121 

Euclia worſhip'd before Marriage, 


279 
Execrat:- 


IN 


Execrations againſt Rebuilders of 


Cities, 97.4 Of Parents fatal, 


=_—_ 7 
Expotition of Infants, 332, 324 
Eyes of dead Men cloſed, 178 


F. 


Fables of Triptolemus, Perſeus, Pe- 
gaſus, Europa's Bull, Gc. ex- 
plained, 122, 223- Of Dæda- 
lus 134. Of Caſtor, Pollux, &c. 
312 
Fauchions. a 
Feathers of Scritch-Owls uſed in 
Philtres, 251 
Fights, 73, Vc. At Sea, 155, 
156, Oc. „ 
Fire uſed in Purification, 
Fire-balls, 


208 
50 
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| 


Fiſh-meat, a 
Flags in Battles, 78. 
12S, 129 


Flowers laid on Tombs, 232, 233, | 


Oc. Uſed at Feaſts, 383, 384, 


e 
Flower of Meal uſed to excite 
Love, 253 


Flutes uſed in ſounding Alarums, 
23. At Funerals, 206. 


Food of the Ancients, 357, 358, | 


Ge. 
Fore-deck, 127 
Fortifications by Sea, 166 


Fragments ofMeat laid onTombs, 
251 | 
Friends approaching ſignifyed b 
_ Torches, "10S 
Funeral Rites invented by Pluto, 

160. Their Manner, 179, 
Se. Proceſſions, 189, 190, 
Doc. Piles, 208, Oc. Orati- 
ons, 237. Games, 237, 238. 
Luſtrations, 238, 239, 240, 
Entertainments, 230, 231, 232 
Funerals neceſſary to the Happi- 
neſs of the Dead, 161, 162, 
Cc. Solemnized by Relations, 


— 


1 


| 


5 


Perſons, 165, Who invited to 
them, 192 
Full-Moon favourable to Sparta, 
70. The Time of Marriage, 
£ | 


D 


| G. | 
Games at Feaſts, 4065, Oe 
Games at Fünerals, 237, 238 
Garments at Feaſts, N 
Garlands at Feaſts, 383, Ce. 


Garments of Mourners, 195, 196. 
At Marriages, 285 
Gauls invented Trumpets, 82 


| Generals of the Athenian Army, 


51, 52, 53. Of the Spartan 
Army, 54, 55, Harangu'd 
their Soldiers before Battle, 
70. Fought at the Head of 
their Armies, 27. Diſpoſed of 
the Booty, 107, 108. 

Ghoſts propitiated by Libations 
and Sacrifices, 225, Ge. 

Gods had part of the Spoils taken 
in War, 108, 109, 158. In- 
vok'd before Voyages, 149. 
Before Battles, 76, 77 Curled 
by Men in Afflictions, 203, 204. 
Of Child-birth, 319, 320, Cc. 
Of Marriage, 279, Oc. 
Heralds 67. 

50 


Granadoes, 

Grappling Irons, 141 
Graves, 218, 219, Oe. 
Greaves, $4 Oh 
Guards, 7, 74 


H. 


— 


Hair of dying Men cut off by 
Proſerpine, 174, 175 Of dead 
Men hung on the Houſe-doors, 
187. Laid on Tombs, 234. 
Of Mourners how diſpoſed , 
197, 198, Sc: Offered before 
Marriage, 281, Cc. Cut off 


163, 240. Denyed to ſome 


the Vidims Heads, 236. 


FH Har- 
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Harbours, „ 152, Oc. | 
Harlots, 304, 305 I. — 
Harneſs for Horſes, by whom in- | 
vented, 12. How compoſed, | 74nus invented Ships, r21 | | 
Eo. | Jaſmin laid on Tembs, 232 | 
Harps uſed in ſounding Alarums, % invented Ships, 121 
83 | Javelins, | 46 
atches of Ships, 136 Ignorance of the ancient Greets, 


Heirs and Heireſſes, 339, 340, 1,2 
c. 3 Images uſed in Incantations, 276 
Helena, why ſaid to be hatched | 1mpaled Perſons not buryed, 169 
out of an Egg, 312 Incantations, 253, Cc. 
Hell divided into two Manſions, Inceſt, 269, 270, &c, | 
176 Infants. how managed, 325, 326, 
Helmets, 233 24, c. Se. Expoſed, 323» 334, Ge, E 
Helors, oy 3 Internal Gods invoked in Love- ? 
i Of Sparta, ibid. Sacred, | Inſcriptions on Monuments, 222 
Hercules invented Ships, 121. His * e ; 


Gymnaſum, 336 Interment uſed in Greece, $07, | 
33 = honoured, 736 Juno honoured with Spoils oIWal, 

ee 1 109. Worſhiped before Mar- 
riage, 280. Concerned in 
Child-birth, 320, 321 


Hippocentaurs, whence called, 14 
"65; om in Love-potions, I 
5 Jupiter honoured with Spoils of N 
Hocenen hosted 10e 11] Ger, 109.With Trophies,11, 

8 1 c. With Statues after Vi. 


Their Number, 11, 16. Ho ctory, 114 Worſhiped by 
7 8 


r 32544 „ 
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tryed, 17. Of how many ſorts, | 


Sailors, 151. Before Matrri- 
8 , by whom invent- | , 282; 2 80 9 8 
os Es 3 Inx uſed to excite Love, 949, Cc. 
Horſes, how managed, 11, 12. I 
| Their Harneſs, Ge. 12, 13, * 
When firſt backed, 13, 14 
1 How uſed in Chariots, 14, 15, | Keels of Ships, | 126 
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Ho tryed, 17. How armed, Kings, Generals of Armies, 51, 
|} 5 | 54, 55. Their Concern for 

Hoſpitality, 4 2, 413, Ce. a their People, 51 

Houſes polluted by dead Bodies, K ings of Athens depoſed, ibid. 


188, 18g. Purify'd, 189, 230. f 

How divided into Rooms, 310, | 

311 ed; 85 5 | | ; FR | | f 

Ule n. IC — | } : 

pron 288, ts, 1 mY Lacedæmonian Valour and Con- | 
| | duct, 3, 4, 3, 0, fm. They 
were averſe from Trades, 3. 


Commanders of the Grecian 
| f © | Armies, 


n I 1 3 
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I 


Armies, 4, 5. More ſucceſs- 
| fal at Land than Sea, 5. De- 
generate from their Anceſtors, 
6. Forbidden to meddle with 
Naval Aﬀairs, 5. Their Ca- 
vualry, 16. How apparelled in 
Battles, 50, 51. How affect - 
ed with Victory, 51. Their 
Commanders, 54, 55. Divi- 
ſion of Armies, 61. Counter- 
march, 63. Heralds 67, 68 
Never marched till full Moon, 
70. Their Camps, ibid. 
Manner of Life in Camps, 72. 
Watch 73, 74. They began 
Battles with ſound of Flutes, 
83. Purſued not flying Ene- 
mies, 88. Unskilful in mana- 
ging Sieges, 90. How bury'd 


Maintained Equality, ibid. 
What they contecrated to the 
Gods, ibid What Sacrifices 
offered after Victory, 111. 
How puniſhed Runagates, 115, 
116. Their manner of con- 
veying Intelligence, 119. Of 


honouring the Dead, 233. Of 


loving Boys, 243, 244. Their 
Law againſt old Batchelors, 
263, 264. Againſt Dowries, 
276. Ceremonies in Marri— 


age, 295, 296. Divorces| 


298, Wies lent, ibid. They 
had no Adulterers, 299. Their 
Women how educated and em- 
ployed, 317, 318. Infants 
expoſed, 333. Nurſes, 326 
 Frugality, 360, 361. Not 
kind to Strangers, 413, 414. 


Lacedæmonian Matron's Command | 


to her Son, 34, 105, 192 


Ladders ,to ſcale Walls, 91, 92 | 


Lawrel fixed on ſick Men's Doors, 
172. Uſed to excite Love, 


. 
Leagues, how made, 69. Of 


bow many ſorts, 1014. 


Lemnians invented Arms, 20 

Levies of Soldiers, 6,7 

Libatians to the Dead, 235, 236 
Ce. 


Libyan Trumpet, 83 
Lieutenant, 1 
Lightning, 168 
Lilies laid on Tombs, 232 


Lizard uſed to excite Love, 250 
Love, how expretled, 245, 246 
Diſcovered, 246. Excited, 
247, Ce. Allayed, 259, 260, 


Ce. Of Boys, 241, 242, Oc. 


Love-potions, 247, Vc. 
Lovers interred together, 216, 
217 


Luci na, 319 320, Oc. 344, 345 | 
Oc. b | 


Luſtrations at Funerals, 228, 
their Slain, 103z 104, Cc Med- | 
led not with Spoils, 109. 


225, ©. 
Lydian Flutes uſed at Funerals, 
- 206 | | 


M. 
Macedonians erefted no Trophies, 
I13, 114. Their Helmet, 27. 


Phalanx, 58, Countermarch, 
63. Law againſt Treaſon, 


347 
aye of Perſia, how begotten, 
20 | 2 
Marches, when made, 69, 70. 
Made with silerce, 85 86. 
With Tumult by Harbarians, 
ibid. 
Mariners, 138, Oc. 
Marriage inſtituted by Cecrops, 
263. Strictly enjoyn'd, 263. 
264. At what time made, 
ibid. 265, Cc. Not made with 
Relations, 267, Oc. Made by 
conſent of Friend-, 170, Cc. 
Its Ceremonies, 278, Ce. 
Songs, 287, 289 

Mars invented Arms, 19. Ho- 
noured with Spoils, 109 


Maſt, 124 
| Maſter of a Ship, 144, 145 
Ft 2 Meals 


I N 
Meals, 
358, Cc. 


Men at what Age allowed to mar- 


ry, 264, Oc. 


Mercenary Troops how efteemed 


7 8. 


Mercury, God of Heralds, 97 
Why invoked by dying Per- 
Honoured with Sa- 


ſons, 175. 
crifices after Mourning ended, 
222 


Melſeaies Cavalry, 16 


3245 325 
Military Glory of the Greeks, 2, 


Midwives, 


3, 4. Rewards and Puniſh- 
oat 114, 115, Oc. 158, 
Milk offered to the Dead, 236 


Minerva invented Trumpets, 82 
Honoured with Spoils taken in 


War, 1809. Invented Ships, 
121 
Miſen-ſail, 124 


Money put into Corpſes Mouths, 
186 
N ok the Dead, 211, 
C 


Moon, when full, favourable to 


Sparta, 79. Guide to Mari: 
ners, 145. Kind to marryed 
Perſons, 266. Concerned in 
Child-birth. 321, 322 


More, ble Towers, 94. How 
defeated, 97 : 
Mounts in Sieges, 93. How de- 


feated, 97 
Mourning, with what Ceremo- 
nies performed, 194, 195 
Oc. For dead Soldiers, 102, 
103. i 
Muſick in ſailing, 146, 147. In 
Mourning, 204, 205, Ce. At 
Feaſts, 401, Oc. 
Myconian Poverty, 
Myrtle laid on Tombs, 


367.1 
233 


3525353 
Meat of the ancient Greeks, 357, 
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Names when, and on what Ac. 
counts impoſed, 330, 331, Cc. 

Naval Officers, 

Fights, 155 Oe. 

invented, 120, 121, Cc. In- 


ftruments uſed therein, 131, 
132, Oe. 


Neptune concerned in Horſeman- 


ſhip, 11. Invented Ships, 121 
5. 


Oars in different Banks, 124, 
133. How diſpoſed when out 
of uſe, 151 

Offenſive Arms moſt prized by 

| barbarous Nations, 23 

Officers in the Athenian and Spar- 

tan Armies, 51, 52, ©. In 

Ships, 143, Cc. 

Ointments, whether uſed by an- 
cient Grecians, 180, 372, Oc, 


Laid on Tombs, 234 
Ornaments laid aſide by Mourn- 
ers, 195 1 
Ovation, 111 


5. 


Palm branches uſed by Women i in 
Labour, 374 

Pan, the Author of ſhouting be- 
fore Battles, 84 

Panick Fears, ibid. 


Paraſites, 32867 
Parents Conſent neceſſary before 


Marriage, 270, Cc. Their 
Curſes fatal, 353 
| Parily laid on Tombs, 232 


Paſſengers, where plac d in Ships, 
3 Fay 


143; 144, Oe. | 


Navigation how, and by whom | 


Owls in the 1 Enſigns, *8 - ö 


Papblagonian Trumpet, 982 


pay of Soldiers, 
peace, how made, 
Pegaſus's Story interpreted, 
123 
Perſeus invented Bows, 41. His 
Story interpreted, 123. 
Perſian defeat, 2, 3. Counter- 
march, 63, 70. Magi begot- 
ten of Inceſt, 268. Women 
how treated, 3210. Their Diſ- 


122 


courſe at Feaſts. 407 
Phalanx, 1 
Philtres, 247. Cc. 


Pbenicians invented Ships, - 131 


Steer'd by the leſſer Bear, 145, 


146 | | 
Phrygian Flutes at Funerals, 206 
Phryxus's Story interpreted, 123. 
Piles at Funerals, 208, Cc. 


Pillars erected by Victors, 118. | 


Ereged upon Graves, 221, 

222 
Pilot, 15 144, 145 
Plenipotentiary Embaſſadors, 68 
Pluro invented funeral Rites, 
160 | 
Polax, 8 40 
Pollux's Story interpreted, 312 


Pollution contracted from Corpſes 


188, 189. From Child- bir th, 


335 | 
Polygamy, how efteemed, 264 


Torticns in Marriage, 
£9 „ 
Primitive Simplicity, 1, 2, 232 


272, 


Priſoners of War, how treated, | 


97, 106 | 


Prodigals wanted Burial, 169 

Prometheus invented Ships, 121 

Proſerpina cut off a Lock of dy- 
ing Perſons Hair, 174, 175 
Concerned in Child - birth, 

322 = 

Prows of Ships, 127 


Purification after Funerals, 228, | 


229, Oe 
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Raggs uſed in Philtres 251 
Ram to batter Walls, 94, 95 
How defeated, 97 | 
Relicks uſed in Philtres, 251 


Remora uſed to excite Love, 250 
Retreat, how ſounded 87 
Rewards of Valour, 116, 117 
118, 119, 158, 159 | 
Rhamn fixed on tick 
Doors, 72 | 
Ribbands to adorn Tombs, 234. 
Ribs of Ships 
Riddles 


Perſons 


| 403 | 


Rivers honoured: with Offerings 


of Hair, 282, 282 | 
Romans erected Towers after 
Victory, 114. Their trium- 
phal Arches, 113. 
to Drinking, 397, 398: 


Ropes of Ships 132, 135 
Role at Feaſts, e 
Roſes laid on Tombs 232 


Rowers, how placed 127, 128, 


Oc. Directed by Muſick, 146, 
147 4 0 
Rudders 1 


Runagates, how puniſh'd, 115, 
156 | 
8. 


Jacred Band of Lovers 244 
Sacrifices hefore Battles, 76, 77. 
After Victory, 111. To the 
Dead, 235, 236. 


Proceſſion at Funerals, 189, 190, Sacrilesious Perſons, how treated 


after Death, 168, 170 


Saddles not uſed, 12, 13 
Sails 3 134 
Sail-yards-; 7 - | 134 
Salt given to Strangers, 415. 


Sacred, ibid. Salutations, 374 
Samyres invented Ships of War, 
124 = 


126 


Addicted 


Scaling 
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Scaling-Ladders, 91, 92 

Scimeters 40 

Scrith-Owls Feathers uſed in 
; \Philtres, 251 | 

SeylUs s Story interpreted, 130 

Schibians, their Bows, 41, 42 
In ſtrutted the Greeks in the 


uſe of Bows, 42. Their way 
of Drinking 3864, 365 
Sea-fights 152, Ce. 


Seas, in whoſe Dominion, 142 


Seats Yo $0 EG 


Seats of Rowers, 134 
Selemnus's Waters cured Love, 
2 
_ mer, 
- 168 - + 
Yell end invented Shi ps of war, 
124 
Sepulcres, 218, 219, Cc. How 
honoured, 232, 233, Oc. 
Shields, 22, 23, Os. 


how e eſteem'd of, 


Shell trumpets, 


ed, 121, 122, c. How firſt 
built, 123. Of ſeveral ſorts, 
F23, 124, Vc, Their Parts, 
125. 126, Ce. Names, 129 
Conſecrated to the Gods, 131 


Their Inftruments of War, 


125 , Cc. Officers, 143; 
Adorned with Garlands 149. 
*. Pull'd to Shoar, 148 


Shipwrack, why fear'd, 152 


Shouting before Engagements, 
84 


Sides of Ships 5 126 


Sieges how managed, 89, Oc. 
r 
Signals, 77, Cc. At Sea-fights, 


1.59 


Sim plicity of primitive Times, , 


25 232 
Skins of will Beafts worn by an- 
cient Heroes, 27, 28 


Llain in War how treated, 975 


98, Oc. 
Slaves careſullyänterr d, - 164 


55 


| 


Turned 
downwards at Funerals, 103 
79, 80, 81 
Ships how, and by whom invent- 


* Emblem of Death. 177, 

17 

Slings, 43, 49, 95 

Smoke to ſignify approaching E. 
nem ĩes, 96 


„„ 

Solemnity of Marriage order d by 
Erato, 263 | 
Songs of Triumph, 119. Oi 
Marriage, 288, 289. At 

Feaſts, 402, Oc. 


expreſs'd, 195, 196, C.. 
Soldiers of Greece, how efteemed, 
3, 4, Payed and levyed, 6, 
7) 8. 
 Apparrel, 50. Treatment af 


17, Cc. 158, 159, © 
Children how provided for, 


Spears, 36, Oc. 


Sterns, 128. 


Turn'd 'down at Funerals, 103. 


Sphinx in Theban Enſigns 78 | 


Spoils, how taken and diſpos d, 
06, 107, Cc. 158. 


Oc. Statues dedicated * Gods after 


Victory, 114. To Vittors, 
118. 


148 
| Stews tolerated 306, Ce. Nume 
rous in Harbours "163 


Stirrups, when firſt uſed 12, 13 

Stoicks allow'd Self. murder 168 

Stones anciently uſed for Wea- 
pons, 25, 36; 46, 47. Caſt 
out our of Engines 95, 90 

Strange Women for Harlots 397 

Strangers, how entertain d 411, 
41 2, Oe 


sudden Death, caus'd by Apollo, 


or Diana, 72; 173 


Sun 


Snakes Bones uſed to excite Love, | 


Sorrow, With what Ceremonies 


When admitted to War, 
6. When diſcharg'd, ibid. 
Their different ſorts, 9, 10. 


ter Death, 97, 98, Cc. Pu- 
niſhments and Rewards, 116. 


119. Soldiers in Ships, 140 
Souls purified by Fire 208 | 
At Sea, it 


pan d to Stoar, | 
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sun guided the firſt Sailors 145 Traitors how us'd after Death 


Sun-dials | 366 
supper 392, 353 
Swallows us'd in Philtres 251 
Swipes 132 
Swords 38, 39 


s of 


Tables 329, 1 Sacred 415. 
Tackling of Ships 231 
Tarentine Horſemen 60 
Taurus the Conſtellation, whence 

call'd 123 


Temples adorn'd with Arms, 
109. Made burying Places, 
171, 218; 

Tenders 125 


Thebans, Sovereigns of Greece, 5. 
Their Enſigns, 78. Lovers, 


268. Care of Infants, 244 
Theſſalian Cavalry 16 
Ibracian way of Drinking 266 


Three, a number in all Magical 

Actions 257, 258 
Thunder-ftruck Ferfons and Pla- 
ces, how treated, 169, 170 
Time, how meaſur'd 366 
Thmetes, King of Athens , "= 


pos 
Toads us'd in Philtres 


dorn'd, 232, 233, Ce. 
of Soldiers how, beautify'd, 
103, 104, Oc. 
Tomb-ftones fill'd with Frag- 
ments of Meat, 231 
Top- ſail 


mies or Friends, 96, 154. 
Us'd in Philtres, 256 
At Marriages, 286, 290, Oc. 
Tortoiſes in Sieges, 93 
Towers in Sieges 94 
Iaſtead of Trophies 114 


Hs 
Tombs, how honour'd and a- 
Thoſe 


134 
Torches inſtead of Signals, 78 
Signify'd the approach of Ene- 


| Waſhing the Dead 


165, 166, 171 
Treaſon, how puniſh'd in Mace- 
Aonia 347 
Trinket 134 
Triptolemus's Story e 
122 


Triumphs 111 
Trium phal Arches 117 
Trophies 111, 112, Cc. 
Trumpets, 81, 82, 93 


Trumpeter 


5 

Twins, a Token of Chaſtity . 
Tyle, a Form of Battle, 
Tyrants, how treated after Death 

166, 167,171 
Tyrrbenian Trumpet 92 
Tyrrhenus invented "Trumpets, 

ibid. T 
Thrieus' s Story 


1. 


76 


Vans uſed to lay Infants on 327 

Veils uſed by Women, 295,314 

Venus's Temple a Nurſery of 
Harlots 309 

Veſta, How honoured at Feaſts 
382 

Vice-Admital 144 

Voice very ftrong required in 


Warriors | 86, 87 
Vows before Battles 69, 76 
Voyages, how begun, 148, Ce. 
Pulcan invented Arms 19, 20 

W. 
Walls not anciently uſed 89 
War, by what NN 5 

How maintain'd, 7, 8, 9. End- 

ed by ſingle Combat, 51, 88. 

How declar'd 65, 66 


Warlike Conduct of the ancient 
Greeks 2 
180 
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Waſking at Supper, 369, Se. 
Watches how order d 73» 74 
Water plac'd before Houſes where 


Corpſes lay 188 
Offer'd to the Dead 236 
How drunk, 361, 362 


Wax us'd to excite Love, 250, 
_ 255 
Weapons, ſee Arms 


the Dead 181 


344 345 | 
Wine offer'd to the Dead, 236 


How drunk 363, &c. 


| Wives, how diftinguiſhed from 


Concubines 273 
When allow'd to divorce Hul- 
bands 297, Cc. 
Lent to Friends, 298 
Women, when preſent at Fune- 
rals | 102 


When ripe for Marriage 26; 
How confind and employ'd 
310, 311, Oc. 


Not allowed to fludy Phy. 


| lick, 324, 325 
Polluted in Child-birth 335 


Wool uſed to excite Love 251 


Winter ſeaſonable for Marriage 
266 | 


Word in Battles 77 
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Dictionum, & Locutionum & Proverbiorum Latino- 


rum, quæ in hac Archzologia explicantur. 


F is 


Bat. 
abitio 
a 5 
cn  obliqua 
Atnz ditz naves 
ageator remigum 
. 
amentum jaculi 
amethyſtus 
anchonis 
ancora ſacra 
ancoralia vel ancorarii 
anquinæ 
antecenium 
antennge 
apertæ naves 
Are 
Arcturus 
arcus auret 
aries 
arietatia teſtudo 


B. 


Balliſta 
balneum, balnea 


C. 

177 Cæci & Claudii cur didi 322 
ibid.] Caius Coriolanus cur diddus Mar- 
58 tius ibid. 
ibid. | caput cænæ 381 

125 carina 126 
146 |catapirates | 132 

92 [celeres 55 
46 | cenotaphia 229 
384 fceruchus, anchonis, & ridens 135 

125 |ceſpites N 
132 |circumporatio 230 
ibid | c1thare | $2 

135 | claſſs præfectus 143 

3810 Claudius 332 

134 fclauſtra 152 

136 | clypei orbis "26 

145 Cœcus | 232 
ibid. | cond 231 

42| cœnæ caput ibid. 
94 | ceng prafatio ibid, 
95 |cobortes, manipuli, ordines 91 
Colophonem imponere . 
Icollocare cadaver 184 
conti | 132 
conus | 85 - 
96 Coriolanus 5 332 
372 cornua e ee 
[corona cingere urbem 9 
corona civic c | 358 
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corona navium 128 
corymbæ navium ibid. 
corymbi ibid 

coſtæ navium 126 
cottabus 405, 406 


cuneus 59, 126. vel roſtrum 59, 


155 
currus falcatus 


cuſtodes navis 


16 


147 


Cyclades, vel Ætnæ ditz naves 


125 
Cy noſura 


D. 


Decurſio 

delubrum 

denaſci 

dente, pro ancora 
dimittere unorem 
divortere, diſcedere 


E. 


Efferre, exportare cadaver 
elatio cadaveris 

enſis falcatus 

Equites Romani 
eſculus 

exportare cadaver 
exportatio 


F. 


Falcati currus 
Falcutus enſis 
auces 
ferrea manus 
foras ferre cadaver 
VV 
forfex 
fori & tranſtra 
fræna lupata 
rutilla 
fuit | 
fulmen trifidum 
tunes ſolvere 


145 


211 
180 
176 
131 
297 


ibid. 


189 
189 

40 
10 
358 
189 


ibid. 


16 
152 
141 
189 
155 
59 
127 
11 


249 


177 
257 
133 


G. 
Genialis ledus 289 
Græco more bibere 393 
gubernaculum 331 
Harpagines 141 
haſtæ longæ | ibid. 
haſtati, principes & Triarii 75 
hauſtrum 5 132 
Felice 146 
helix 149 
| bippagines $43 1 
hippomaxes 247, 248, 249 | 
hortator remigum 1464 
hoſtis 412 
hoſpitalis teſſera 417 
* 
Fentaculum 252 
in ancoris ſtare 153 
inductio 
inhibere remos 150 
Juga 134 | 
juſta 161 | 
Iynx + 249 
15 
Labra 180 
Laconicum 872 
latera navis 126 
laterculus 59 
[atrina 
Iavair ind ibid. 
lectus genialis 
legiones 61 
lituus 81 
longe baſtæ 1414 
lorica | 29, 221 } 
| Lucina, 319, 320, 321 
luputa fræua ee 


62 | 


lap: 


372 | 
289 


lup 
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( 
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lup! frænorum ibid. | plicatiles ſcalæ 92 
lyra 83 | Plute i 137 
| portiſculus 146 
M. Poſtumus unde 332 
| præfectus claſſi 142 
Malus 134 |? V fic ab. 
manipult 611 oy Es 75 
manus ferrea 141 Proculus unde 332 
modimperator 236 | Nopnacu4 137 
modius 124 
murrhina 365 R. 
muſcæ 366, 367 | 
. Recta ac ies 58 
N. regulus avis 249 
1 „ 133 
Nenid 2061 TS * 
eee 154 =_ inhibere 150 
naves apertæ & tectæ 136 e & 
naucrariæ 18, 94 
Nioer | 32 retinacula 132 
K ; rex convivii 386 
0 rollrum vel cuneus 1555 159, Na- 
5 vis 135 | 
rudentes a ibid. 
obliqua acies 358 
ocręeæ . 31 | 8. 
_ convivit 386 
opera 13 
x bis clypei = 33 | - 1 
07 MINES 95 eee ſolvere croverd; 
| , | 
oſtium 152“ ipid | 
os Scalmi 133 
| | ſolvere funes ibid. 
I, ſolutiles ſcale 92 
Pallium 130 | ſportula 355, & ſportula cœnare 
palmula vel tonſa 132 ibid. 
papyrus 122 | flapia 12 
parochus 418 | ſtationes navium 153 
parolcones 132 | fellio & ſtincus 250 
paſſerculus 249 | flyophi, vel fruppi 133 
pedaneus ſubex 12 [ ſubducere naves 154 
pedes 135 ¶ ſubex pedaneus 12 
phalanges 36 [ ſudatorium 372 
phalanx 58 ]/upparum 124 
phalere 18 | Sylla 332 
Phormio Terentii, ſuui 341 
giddtura navis 129 
Gg 2 Tels 
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thoraces bilices, trilices, 29, 31 
tibiæ 206 
rope 181 
tolleno, vel tollena 122 
tonſa 133 
torquille⁊i 249 
tranſtra 127, 124 
ertaris 75 


I 


£ i 
Tele naves 136 
temperare vinum 362 
terebræ 92 


rergeming, Proferpinz epitheton 
322 

teſſera 92 navis 126 

teſtudo militaris 92 arietaria 95 

Theſmothetæ, magiſtratus Athe- 
nienſes, 328, 33 


triformis Proſer pin 
tu mulus 
tuyres 


Nutella navis 


Wk 


Vela 
Venus genitrix 
Venus Juno 
vigiliæ noftis 
vineæ 

vixit & fuit 
Vocatio 
Vocatores 
umbg 

umbræ 


Vopiſcus unde difus 


triſdum fulmen Jovis 


257 
322 
221 


94, 95 
129 


134 


77 
281 
74 

93 
177 
2365 
ibid. 
33 
366 
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Vocum, Locutionem & Proverbiorum Græcor um 
quæ in hac Archaclegia explicantur. 


| | lehre ie ge | | 
A PIR” TOE 3525 353 = | 
: 4 252 ' af 
G o ++: IF 
| Pag. ee νον | 17 "if 
Ta. Jo Colw N Ci 108 | \ 9 
A od νẽuie 399 ae, εjjö . — 
Ayads SunoC xecrhe, 398, ,? vel ve Loewvides, co- 1 
399 ; b rymbi 128 0 | 
| ayev im &ſxutoy 153 age CMS, 128, 158 | 
dy KUNUE | 124 «KOT HCL 158 
aſruan 46 argornad? ay .."-JDids [8 
& [XUAN 405 &kgaTNELY Nev dLAay [Of 58 109 
4. Lοο e- ibid. |44Ta 7 Ako Fi 
dſrunioadta 46 aka uno PrOdTHC#5 05 17773 1 
4 ſbeꝶ 131 |{A%A? 84 4 
A eu meds uvpivles 403 | qe ibid. 1 
Adu Aoy & 404 |4Aan]hcuy 372 = 
Swart : 119 Diel. THETASNCLA, M $i 
& Ge Te 295 | LTH, & TegCannudly 35 a 
ey avid, 46 CAE nar Paw — 172 1 
0 VE Koeus | 24 4 $&©-, 16055 ; a _ 
NTV 205 dAUTIS OT F@CFKES 30 10 
WW 381 e iCoren, virgines dictæ, 276 ö 
atviyuel]e _ 40 [4agire 263 | 
PHT, THLEh 1365 dADTERER certocndia 22 f 
ah; 2866, 2 aεα vel TUub Ad 134 1 
4. "=O d | FACUOY 373 1 
H r Jeu 356 aue virgines 252 1 
ö ru ę 873 a 397 | 
<KaTH0 134 4/.9n'Qns pageTey 45 
dN 39 [ οονẽM e appt oper &ſuuges 
41004 TY MAN 152 132 


Abr 


IN DU . 


Sue el! 328, 330 v uν,νẽ, 737 351 
Stοανν 18 | YmA&TEay 450er 297 
du@iTgvwuyor 525 121 | VUE uad ibid. 
ci CdnNays 58, Jiga- om ws 2365 
| A. 5 9 a ſ eg 132 vfl Scr ibid. 
aupipartt eU 26 Ne 217 
&vaC0A6s5 13 y i Nerd a 265 
dvdAKANUTTHELN 2945 295 Verei- vuuel xa 297 
UN. Ne eis 79 yivos 351 | moanday 153 
& vas 331 | Ti ded au 33} 
c va "BY D HAN (4c 276 poſtea den, 
r ?. 159 vel U © jzbich. 
de de 23557, 413 | wre, 90 
d eguaras, mulieres dictæ, 318 SmT 041} . 
ed e9[a ung amis $5 | mgeo Des MR 238 
h vel argoviTIs 311 [Gee De, O, due ge gel- 
dοον ina XAN@gvoulal 341 AayyC 58 
Gee , vel TETUN,Sv0u Tl de- Apollo 41, 42 
ue], 710 f, vel 1oAupu- aS V, drdevic, 74 e 188 
1 240 Seh ibid. 
a ö 18 [e pige 191 
du 172 |aciroy 352» 353 | 
avTITETIvEY 393 go Ibid. | agxTe - 0 4 
erTiSou©, gdnays 58 Jipa-| acxTor, did virgines, 279 | 
Aayyie 59 |4(unra ev U TETULAT u 14 | 
evTI9zevn 276 [M AO 287 | 
&VTAId 126 dt 134, 140 
a4vTAiov, avTMev, Lat. hauſtrum, Agpod is NEN O- 402 
tolleno, vel tollena 132 aca TegCannan, proverb. 69 
avrus, 1 ros, Gael, xU%AG |domayss 141 
* i 32 4 πνE)t H Ates 191 
e&-ivn 40 27 | 134 
dell, Teo 205 | 20%) e’ gdarayy & 58 
. 236 874 Y£I4 ibid. igen. 
H ννj¼neia 294 AF CLLR 386 
a Tavnia, VEU, ibid. 372 
| a D CE O- 365 * N νẽji] 128 
SmCd Foam, Cd ea, vel xAi-| aardiedha 274 
lle 122 % &0y, vel deriSioun 128 
DC, | 151 41s, Boca 22 EOKUKAI 
doc He Fupiter ibid. | Tevrors ina, alupiCezTaHy 
Soy act „ Sms, eig HA, od nvenes 25 
e. retinacula, 122 4 32 
dv) c, denaſci 176 4g e Hos 115 
dd eig 6 62 Agvavar 331 
Sm vTHeny 372 dovuCoxO- 356 
Aro 333 &oypConoy SeEmTvoy 354 
Sm var JextThu 330 d D ιẽu FANG 132 
STmKaTASHT OR £7 0g V0 62|4T&EI4AI2 387 
drunανe 7 . 
175 


575 


144 


N B X 


| yauGO- ib. 289, 264, 280, 354» 


Arlingos 362 
OR 311 
n | 83, 200 
63TReT Ul | 128 
av TH | 26 
eBTOREGTOGES 32 
arne eech 68 
49 Ee ias e 383 

d95THELA % 95 
dN π , dKhEYSWAIAR, x,, 

128, 158 N 
deere reg 136 
Ages irn, Net N. 245 Hex 281 
AM BraG 49 
B. 

Bay © SS 
86. YO, aut ra vanayy ©, 
interdum 76 yC 58 
ge N sie 372 
Bararnpdyo: 358 
Barrie je- 372 
Gag, | 350 


gel Lat. vixit, & fait ibid. 
177 


Bran 88 reregY we 44 
BiA© Ayainey 49 
Beuge 95 
BA x dic 178 
A g 43 
Boar d Di 32. 
flag”. -- EE $6. 
Bol 8 ibid. 
6 d 82 


catapirates 
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Tau, 281 dicta 22 


ibid. 

va) ul Jol, 28, 
N TE Ape, TEIT cit 
£UX24, vel TegTiAac 


YE) 266 
Yamin KALV 255 
4 j1uoy Daitiy 218 


135 


356 : 
Yig Ss 126 188 
Neffe Aut Yeppo, 357 93 
Yer 25, 221 
7er Gx 1 ne 329 
Yire ator $204 320 
VEV&T 12, 239 
VnesCoorav 343 
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yung, vel iSayevas 335, 326 


| Yexppards 148 


e 205 45, apud Homerum c- 


even, Ua%, ibid. 
TevTos 332 
yuard Soca 29 
mee 51 
Yi ibid. 
undi xa, STAval, N ννꝰ,¼t 

297 
Y UYaakaoy 36 


Yundaukovouos & YuudikokoT por 


315, 308 
Y WCUKAY, Yuwairoritys, vel u- 


yaurtayiTis 309, 311 
wn &K TAANQKN — IFV} 
Fw) AuTiCor©t 292 
A. 

Auey YA 288 
dg 387 con ibid. 
SauTa4\as 265 
SeTvpoves ibid. 
J e 387 
? 132 
136 

. ibid. 
eic i c N 24 393 
Seid 353 
e 115 
Server Sm anveid - 255 
SEmvoy 331, 352, 353. 4 - 
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Permvoraioees 365 
Serrvs Tegoiuo! 38 1. Kegan 

ibid. 

Idi cu Tears proverb. 232 
 Sexadagy ot 54,56 
Seravie, 56 
e ibi. 


Jed lu Fuay, SmIyan, £514 
gd 330 | 
_ oN vous 36 
Apt 137 
Jeg ie DRaywyh 62 
eg oF a4 374, 393 
Fi | 393 
e Du MANGA 122 
SdbTies rede 381, 382 
LTC Tem © 126 
SreearoTwmor 229 
SnuoSorytar 356 


nota, , Sema ibid. 


Ata ii., cujuſdem Metello- 


ibid. 


£]:e550u.C- 


dee vel Srruarna mare 


122 
Siog 15, 377 
Sy ouluides eantear 260 
Sx oJouia pdaaſy © 58 
Sorwv 134 
SeuCr nuileans 278 
Jb. ver 141 


og lopbęst 16 Evrogoens uma 
xoviieat, immTo|oZoTat, xe. 


Poet, Fueeogoesr ibid. 19 
Ae . 353 
Norv 36. see 37 
JoruÞeemrayay 141 
Hogs 345 
Sgvar 1bbid- 
ger 37 


& peraynPoegs xegpihs 141 


rus - "=p 


els 


Jeemravor, dictum Populermayey, | 


SperavoPen, dige, falcati cu 


rum cognomen 332 JeS-ßbio u,, ſeu appid's: | 
let. E 746 Ni e 
SaxuTai ſolutiles ſcalæ 92 | Aww), Antigoni nomen 332 
Ss 262 e 
ien ο,a Do, 236 
ina, vouue, vouToplyn, E- E. 
144d, 0012 „„ | 
| Stnacinds wid 3s 186 E, E, 2 | 204 
uu d 5 18|CSoudes Sow „ 
csi ei vel nuiroyia 56, νννν,ͤl¼ 293 
SeporetTys vel nwinoxiThs ibid. S πννννεν] 127 
Soto, vewpvnarts » 147 FN, 7 232 | 
Olòs goriegs KEATING 299 £Yx0laray coſtæ navis 126 
SUTAATIAG A _ G4 |eynunnorooia 394 
ir Nανν.ν,νẽñαẽ,“, ibid. E ere 127 
Jir>aoiaou0; Avdeoy dla Cu- iy tomy ibid. 
d vel za74 ibid. dy- E yacidioy 39 i 
Near xale A vel xaleliy xo &K Ie 36 | 
paF& ibid. Tis x7' Cuye|tyxuleirea 233 | 
vel x7 unzC ibid. mins x7! |5Davey txooy 3773 
A ν vel g. ibid. Eva 5 276 
Jide enaywyl 62 SdGαονν, ciaudle, CO, tran- 
Jimtaor & Terre! wears 30, , ſtra & juga „ 134-4 
31 e £5 200.08 
Jure ſ i, view, emTaypa, AATIV, eiii 354, 359 | 
Ae 57 Elea, vel E IAH Auꝗu, inter- 
Sigaraſyia, dugiogu©- 59. dy-| dum EA d, Lat. Lucina 319 
Trout ibid. he ibid, eigen 67 
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vpludn 63 

eiokopuiCeay 189 

215 50 pc gv, vel + r 5p 
Arg ug NS 62 


tloy Ns 387 
darviang $9 244 
6arv1\Q , G ibid. 
eien n avi mes 342 
eig po | | 352 
txd]o;Tupic 56 
N apart | 1 


e,.emVJopot Viss 
FA. TogopheDry cnblaC>, * 


x n νν,νj,Is or oO, de- 


pro FO, wvpartirens, Apol- 

linis Epitheta 41 
£XkoutdY) vH 18 
22 * ibid, 
u, h 365 
HTELTAY „ re, e- 

TeLTHY 194 
ELTeeraraT ws 62 
e To N 351 
ELTaAKTU 56 
txTHve, vel 55d, ye uod 179 
ede de, vel D Ne d 333 
zvelken, enloldden yexpdy 189 


FAGuOY, pod ber 372 «dv0y, 2 


fpomey, TiYuwnl ov 373 
Ex2a7808 395, 366, 386 
N 204 
AN 84 
AO 366 
EX&mAL; > 1 
ECU N 


EASEv , 23 mls Se Ts ie, 


ae dyn yoy 

pls, S, idee 
62. x7! Adxus & x71 Cop 63. 
Acæ K V AGXE5> bid. Max- 
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Kennx9s, & ve x; Ti Ab Aue, 
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Eper co 175 

Co e 27 
e yo 277 
2 oe ada nou 62 


π½οτν. 62. cd; os 
Tadp@, rei , vgl 


e- ibid. 
trags edivey, Luctins 319 
aH C | 381 
Leb NꝰI 62 
ge 274, 294 
0 %% 388 
eg, TW vouy 150 

| 6H (cas vats 123 
Sl pal 132 
Me TU 140 

emCEdys 29 
SMD, 1322 
i vel Si ανεν 7porals 

112 
SMidkiryce 381 
Sud 355, 
dN e le | 341 
EmdxaCoulpn, vel emd\xats- 

WO, Apolloni fabula, 341 
&ndtyor xAngovopiar ibid. 


ena ima, 355. N Ef om- 


6mxapumisy ede, 59. e- 


Proverb. 191 
ee muy 76 
* 94 

Ao, 5 TRY 59. 135» di- 

" Gum ö 7 ibid. 
Oy v met 393 
eweyite 236, 240 
t ve F 365 
iSv 393 
7784 128 
Exrea xpur©- 290 
Soepiouely | 173 

Is, maghy[251s, vel ap 

Teh os 61 


3 155 
E&HKAnpat 274, 341 
255 


| Set. 
ama 


ETzgaved, vel! EVTE0W71G 126 
2rd £Iouns; Prov. 70 
£YwAxav, Lat, ſubducere 154 
ev | 55 
vc p, vel een, 
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O- ibid. 
endigmoua 381 
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Leise 3 1 
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Fed Kemp 399 | 
2p es 234 
20S 017 O- 305 
tarap hin D of 
Lanes „e | 353 
de Esiar e da. 383 
5 365: eS1h Twp ibid. 
148 
0 Goss, et 36 
S epo e 58 
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Siu, 139, 124 & xomige EVE 332 
| | ibid. Lat 177 
SN. 50 Ee ñ Prolemei cognomen 
em mh e Ts (ts, Proverb, 191 332 
SH,), 68 450 ra 380 
mie hn, cure 286 uvinnor ỹuù q 35 
Sh²h˙¹ Tl 345 | euVegierc, dicta ſepulcra 178 
67716110 | 277 | d'axwrwr.s 304 
Sam ix. mudy 76 Ce. Gigs 45 
Emgevancs 57 eupagergns Apollo 41 
feu ibid. euptorn 408 
5 en orie. Steht 277 Nat JAW NO, 280, TFPOTEA E410; 
en De gbd 150 thid, SFC; 175 
Sorin 125, 128 evarvuG Tue ey" 62 
Sn YT 364 | voſt; Ne 373 
Se 71 56 ever 354 
SS 153 ef Nia Co 
6359) ds . 144 L 12 
652A 14.90; Cr ibid. { Epuyy 2 FA pay aliens | 28g, 
Sus pb 150 350 
Sms ge 62 : mrs, remora, $50 
rale 57 | £x17% 91 365 
| emmTusr,; | 61 dards oZ0s ibid. 
Birr 135 S 294 
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6710 427 
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Zim 274 


| Cups Tar, 56, 58. ka- 


sreeον, LY Work 131 
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rv dug Abe. 25 
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| ibid. STO, 7eirT@ ibid, 
lou 25 
Coudud] t 126 
Corn 29 
gala Abet 29, 292 
Cv u EST 26 
| (gie ibid. 
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H. 133: 
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zun ñ eo, at 45 ee 138 
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Maude ED 59 Wei 240. vera vl, 356, 357 
| nunoYims ibid. lh 27 
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1102425 TW 16 Wewess 293 
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mak - 133 7) | 333 
SLAG LUO! pe 127, 138 lxela nog | 137 
SHARP LIT A & Y 133 Ixetov 135, 226 
Sea 127, 138, 293. 1 lun x0pus „5 
316. FaAt punt Thou 311 ian | 60 
deageig ey 111 | io, Meggeig, 45. burns ibid, 
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Se α Td eu, .us, peo, ITT! es | 123 
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WL | iTTag Xie ig. 
HE, Thols 1, iTTagor 54 
Ocoawe | - ITT 43 
Sohle 240 reren, | 10 
6706 mw es 336, 342 s | 274 
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ee ners 295 rie- 
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; Ta, 245 
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Keyes | 332 
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r , wanne, cp - 

Aoyic 6 
xct 26 
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#4 wor, vel A, 132 
Act 4% 177 
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LAVNGIESE ibid. 
A 33 
Kd gg 8 
zapnroubaYles | 198 
Ketercy 802 206 
* XK&hC108 vel lor. 8 
Kaeuros ao 25 
Kartvas 206 
valide yre 186 
ee 82 
#4p 30010 135 D 341 
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n Yo | 354 ZANT0E ibid. 
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